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Preface 
True BASIC Version 5.1 


Welcome to True BASIC Version 5. This version provides a uniform windows-based interface to the True 
BASIC language for Windows 3.1, Windows 95, Windows NT, OS/2, Macintosh, and Unix operating systems. 
This version also adds new object features, such as menus, buttons, and dialog boxes, to the True BASIC lan- 
guage itself. With these new features, True BASIC acquires even more power, yet remains easy to use. 


About This Manual 


This manual is a comprehensive guide to the editor and features of True BASIC Version 5. It is divided into 
three main sections: Introduction, User’s Guide to Programming in True BASIC, and a Formal Specification 
of True BASIC. 


¢ The three introductory chapters following this preface provide information on installing True 
BASIC on the different operating systems, a look at what’s new in this version of True BASIC, and 
an introductory tour and guide to the True BASIC environment that lets you create, edit, run, com- 
pile, and debug your programs. 


¢ Chapters 1 through 16 comprise the User's Guide to Programming in True BASIC. These chapters 
are organized by functional topics. Features are described with examples and references to related 
structures to aid newer and intermediate programmers. 


¢ The remaining chapters along with the Appendices provide more formal specifications for the lan- 
guage features. Chapter 17 defines the elements that make up True BASIC programs, while 
Chapter 18 includes all of True BASIC’s statements and built-in procedures in alphabetical order. 
Chapters 19 through 23 describe the powerful object-related subroutines and library procedures 
included with the language. 


In addition to the table of contents, a new Index of True BASIC Statements, Functions, and 
Subroutines is provided to help you locate which chapter contains the detailed information you seek. 


In this manual, we assume that you are familiar with the operating system you are using — Windows, 
Windows NT, OS/2, Macintosh, or Unix. If you are not comfortable with the use of windows, menus, and 
mouse (or other pointing device) or the standard file and directory names and structures for your operating 
system, refer to the documentation or introductory tours that came with your computer. 
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We also assume that you are familiar with programming. If you are new to programming, we recommend 
you begin with the True BASIC Student Edition and the Let's Program It... in True BASIC book (listed on page 
iii). That manual teaches structured programming while introducing the most commonly used features of 
the True BASIC language. From the Student Edition manual you can move easily to the appropriate chap- 
ters in this manual for more complete information about various structures or for descriptions of the new 
features available with Version 5. You may also want to examine some of the other books listed for 
“Recommended Reading” at the end of this preface. 


If you are already familiar with the True BASIC language, you can begin with the chapter on “What's New 
in Version 5.” This provides a quick overview of all the new features and points to the appropriate chapters. 
It also includes “before” and “after” versions of a demonstration program to illustrate how you might 
enhance existing programs to take advantage of the new features of Version 5. 


If you are new to True BASIC, but are familiar with other programming languages, a good place to begin is 
Chapter 1 “A Word on Style.” While describing requirements and standard conventions for True BASIC pro- 
grams, this chapter gives a quick introduction to the “feel” of the language. 


This manual uses the following style conventions to make help clarify the concepts, key words, and other fea- 
tures it presents: 


Important terms: words in bold type 
True BASIC keywords: | ALLCAPS 
Program listings: Code font 
Items to be typed by user: Bold code font 
Menus & menucommands: © MENU font 
Names of programs: = ALLCAPS 
Names of built-in functions: | ALLCAPS 
Variable names: code font 


True BASIC manuals are regularly edited and revised so that they will be of maximum usefulness to you. 
We welcome your suggestions and comments on how we can further clarify or improve this important infor- 
mation resource. 
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Copyright Notices 


This manual is copyrighted in its entirety by True BASIC. In addition, True BASIC Version 5.0 uses soft- 
ware from the XVT Corporation to provide platform-independent access to windows, controls, etc. This soft- 
ware is copyrighted by the XVT Corporation. 

The installation programs used to install True BASIC on some platforms, include INSTALL and SETUP 
FACTORY. INSTALL, is licensed software provided by Knowledge Dynamics Corp, P.O. Box 780068, San 
Antonio, Texas 78278 (USA). INSTALL is Copyright © 1987-1994 by Knowledge Dynamics Corp which 
reserves all copyright protection worldwide. SETUP FACTORY is licensed software provided by Indigo Rose 
Software Design Corporation, PO Box 2159, Winnipeg MB, Canada R3C 3R5. SETUP FACTORY is 
Copyright © 1998with all rights reserved. Both SOFTWARE FACTORY and INSTALL are provided to you 
for the exclusive purpose of installing True BASIC. True BASIC, Incorporated, is exclusively responsible for 
the support of True BASIC, including support during the install ation phase. In no event will Knowledge 
Dynamics Corp. or Indigo Rose Software Design Corp. provide any technical support for True BASIC. 

For running under Windows 3.1 (© Microsoft Corporation), True BASIC uses a product obtained from the 
Microsoft Corporation called Win32s. 


Recommended Reading 

Programming, like natural language, is learned through use and responses to specific situations. Although 
this manual provides a comprehensive guide to True BASIC Version 5, you may wish to refer to other text- 
books, such as those listed below, to learn more about programming. 


Avery Catlin, Let's Program It... in True BASIC, True BASIC Press, 1996, 468 pp. (ISBN 0-939553-34-1) 


Stewart M. Venit & Sandra Schleiffers, Programming in True BASIC: Problem Solving with Structure and Style, 
West Publishing, 1991, 498 pp. (ISBN 0-314-78410-1) 


Frank Wattenberg, Personal Math and Computing, MIT Press, 556 pp. (ISBN 0-262-23157-3) 
Brian D. Hahn, True BASIC by Problem Solving, VCH Publishers, 337 pp. (ISBN 3-527-26863-4) 


The above books are available directly from True BASIC, where all the listed titles are carried in stock, or 
from the individual publishers. Telephone 800 436-2111 or 603 298-8517 for the complete current True 
BASIC catalog which contains expanded descriptions and current prices of these and other books on subjects 
which include True BASIC code listings. 


True BASIC Inc., 12 Commerce Avenue, West Lebanon, NH 03784-1669 USA. 


Phones: 800 436-2111 or 603 298-8517 Fax: 603 298-7015 


E-mail: sales@truebasic.com Internet: http:/Avww.truebasic.com 
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Getting Started 


This chapter gives step by step instructions for installing True BASIC Version 5 on each operating system. 
An Install program does most of the work for you, creating a main folder or directory to contain all of True 
BASIC’s files and subdirectories. You have the opportunity to name this directory or use the default name 
(TBV5 on most systems). The Install program places the two main True BASIC applications — the editor 
and the language system — in that directory along with the following subdirectories: 


TBDEMOS _ containing numerous demonstration programs; see the file CONTENTS.TRU in 
that directory for information about these programs 


TBDO containing Do programs; see “The True BASIC Environment” for an introduction to 
Do programs 

TBLIBS containing several library files of procedures that may be used by True BASIC pro- 
grams 


TBHELP containing the on-line reference chapters in HTML format, ready for use with your 
favorite web browser 


TUTORIAL containing the source code for the demonstration application TBV5DEMO.EXE 


Once you have installed True BASIC, continue with the next two chapters for information on what's new in 
Version 5 and on the use of the True BASIC Editor and True BASIC System — the True BASIC 


Environment. 


Windows 3.1 Installation 


There are potentially two installation procedures you must follow if you are using Windows 3.1. 


Step 1: Installing Win32s 
True BASIC running under Windows 3.1 requires that Win32s 1.25, or later, be installed. 


If you already have Win32s version 1.25A or later installed, then you may skip this section and go on to Step 
9. If you don’t have Win32s version 1.25A installed — or don’t know what it is — then you need to begin here. 
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If you have a version of Win32s earlier than 1.25A, then you must first “uninstall” Win32s following the 
instructions in the box below. 


Win82s is a set of drivers (including files called DLLs) that let certain Win32 (Windows NT) applications 
such as True BASIC run under a 16-bit Windows installation such as Windows 3.1 or Windows for 
Workgroups 3.11. For it to work, you must be using a 386-based machine or higher, and have Windows run- 
ning in 886-Enhanced Mode. To install Win32s version 1.25A: 


* — Insert the Win32s Setup Disk in a floppy drive (this example uses A:) 
¢ Choose Run... from the File menu in the Program Manager or File Manager 
* Type A: \SETUP (use the appropriate letter for your floppy drive) and click “OK” 


The Setup program will install the Win32s components onto your computer. When it is finished, remove the 
Win32s Setup Disk. 


Uninstalling an Earlier Version of Win32s 


If you have a version of Win32s earlier than version 1.25A, you must “uninstall” it before you install 
the Win32s that comes with True BASIC. Follow these steps to uninstall the earlier version: 


1. Remove the following line from the [386Enh] section in the SYSTEM. INT file: 
device=<WINDOWS>\<SYSTEM>\win32s\w32s.386 
where <WINDOWS> and <SYSTEM> stand for the locations of the Windows and System directories. 


. Modify the following line from the [B00T] section in the SYSTEM. INT file: 
drivers=mmsystem.dll winmm16.dll 
to the following (remove winmm16.dLL): 
drivers=mmsystem.dll 


. Delete the following files from the <WwINDOWS>\<SYSTEM> subdirectory or from the SYSTEM 
directory in network installations: 
W32SYS.DLL 
WIN32S16.DLL 
WIN32S.INI 


. Delete all the files in the <WINDOWS>\<SYSTEM>\WIN32S subdirectory or the 
<SYSTEM>\WIN32S subdirectory in network installations. Then delete the subdirectory itself. 


5. Restart Windows. 


NOTE: <WINDOWS> refers to the Windows installation directory. On a networked Windows instal- 
lation, the system directory may be located on a remove share. If you are only removing Win32s 
from your machine, then you do not need to remove the shared files (in <$YSTEM> and <SYS$- 
TEM>\W1IN32S). Before removing these files from the network share, be sure that all users who 
use Win32s have removed the references to Win32s from the SYSTEM. INI file. 


(The above information can be found in the Win32s Programmer's Reference help file, 
and is copyrighted by the Microsoft Corporation.) 
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Step 2: Installing True BASIC for Windows 3.1 
To install True BASIC Version 5 for Windows 3.1: 
* Turn on the computer and start up Windows 3.1 
e Insert the True BASIC Version 5 Installation Disk 1 in a floppy drive (this example uses A:) 
¢ Choose Aun... from the File menu in the Program Manager or File Manager 
¢ Type A: \INSTALL (use the appropriate letter for your floppy drive) and click “OK” 


The Install program will install True BASIC onto your computer, asking for additional disks as needed. It will 
create a Program Manager group named True BASIC and place in it the program items for the True BASIC 
Editor and the True BASIC System. 


During the installation, you will have the opportunity to select the drive and directory where True BASIC will 
be installed. You may choose the suggested defaults (C:\TBV5) or replace them. 


You will also have the opportunity to let the Install program add the directory to the PATH command in the 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file. If you Cancel this option, you will need to make this change yourself, or you may find 
that some portions of True BASIC do not work correctly. 


The Install program will also place several DLLs in your \WINDOWS or \WINDOWS\SYSTEM directory. 


Windows NT Installation 
To install True BASIC Version 5 for Windows NT: 
¢ Turn on the computer and start up Windows NT 
* Insert the True BASIC Version 5 Installation Disk 1 in a floppy drive (this example uses A:) 
* Choose Run... from the File menu in the Program Manager or File Manager 
¢ Type A: \INSTALL (use the appropriate letter for your floppy drive) and click “OK” 


The Install program will install True BASIC onto your computer, asking for additional disks as needed. It will 
create a Program Manager group named True BASIC and place in it the program items for the True BASIC 
Editor and the True BASIC System. 

During the installation, you will have the opportunity to select the drive and directory where True BASIC will 
be installed. You may choose the suggested defaults (C:\TBV5) or replace them. 

You will also have the opportunity to let the Install program add the directory to the PATH environment vari- 
able in the registry. If you Cancel this option, you will need to make this change yourself, or you may find that 
some portions of True BASIC do not work correctly. 

The Install program will also place several DLLs in your \WINNT35\SYSTEM32 or \WINNT\SYSTEM32 
directory. 
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Windows 95 Installation 
To install True BASIC Version 5 for Windows 95: 


* Turn on the computer and start up Windows 95 

¢ Insert the True BASIC Version 5 Installation Disk 1 in a floppy drive (this example uses A:) 
* Click on the Start button and choose Run... 

® Type A: \INSTALL (use the appropriate letter for your floppy drive) and click “OK” 


The Install program will install True BASIC onto your computer, asking for additional disks as needed. It 
will create a Start Menu Program group named True BASIC and place in it the program items for the True 
BASIC Editor and the True BASIC System. 


During the installation, you will have the opportunity to select the drive and directory where True BASIC 
will be installed. You may choose the suggested defaults (C:\TBV5) or replace them. 


You will also have the opportunity to let the Install program add the directory to the PATH command in the 
AUTOEXEC.BAT file. If you Cancel this option, you will need to make this change yourself, or you may find 
that some portions of True BASIC do not work correctly. 


The Install program will also place several DLLs in your \WINDOWS or \WINDOWS\SYSTEM directory. 


OS/2 Installation 
To install True BASIC Version 5 for OS/2: 


¢ Turn on your computer and start up OS/2 

® Open an OS/2 Command Window 

¢ Insert the True BASIC Version 5 Installation Disk 1 in a floppy drive (this example uses A:) 
* Type A: \ INSTALL (use the appropriate letter for your floppy drive) 


The Install program will install True BASIC onto your computer, asking for additional disks as needed. 
During the installation, you will have the opportunity to select the drive and directory where True BASIC 
will be installed. You may choose the suggested defaults (C:\TBV5) or replace them. 


You will also have the opportunity to let the Install program add the directory to the PATH and LIBPATH 
variables in the CONFIG.SYS file. If you Cancel this option, you will need to make this change yourself, or 
you may find that some portions of True BASIC do not work correctly. 


When the installation is complete, you may wish to make shadows of the True BASIC Editor and True 
BASIC System objects to place on your desktop. See your instructions for OS/2. 
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Macintosh Installation 

True BASIC Version 5 requires a Macintosh with a 68020 processor or greater (including all 68030,68040, 
68LC040 and Macintosh PowerPC computers), System 7, and at least 8 MB of memory. To install True 
BASIC Version 5 on a Macintosh: 


* Start up the Macintosh 
* Insert the True BASIC Version 5 Installation Disk 1 in a floppy drive 


* Open a window for the True BASIC Version 5 Installation Disk 1 and double-click on the Install pro- 
gram 


The Install program will install True BASIC onto your computer, asking for additional disks as needed. 
During the installation, you will have the opportunity to select the drive and folder where True BASIC will 
be installed. You may choose the suggested defaults or replace them. 


When installation is complete, you may wish to make aliases of the True BASIC Editor and System icons to 
place in the Apple menu or elsewhere on your desktop. See your instructions for the Macintosh operating 
system. 


You may also wish to adjust the memory (RAM) requirements for the True BASIC Editor and System 
depending on the memory available on your Macintosh. To do this, highlight the icon for the True BASIC 
Editor or the True BASIC System and select Get Info from the File menu. In the memory requirements 
section of the Get Info window, you may set the minimum and preferred amounts of memory available to the 
application when it runs. The minimum size is preset to the minimum required for the True BASIC Editor 
and System; neither application will start up unless at least that amount of memory is available. Each appli- 
cation will use as much memory as is available up to the preferred size when you start it up. If you have suf- 
ficient memory (RAM) installed on your Macintosh, you may increase the preferred size. Keep in mind, how- 
ever, that the Macintosh system requires some memory. And, if you will be using the Editor to run programs 
or use Do programs, there must be enough additional memory available (while the Editor is running) for the 
Editor to start up the True BASIC System. 


To increase the memory (RAM) available to applications on your Macintosh, you may wish to activate 
Virtual Memory in the Macintosh Control Panels. See your instructions for the Macintosh operating system. 
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What’s New in Version 5.1 


True BASIC Version 5 is fully compatible with previous versions of the True BASIC language. Most of your 
existing programs should also run in Version 5 with few or no changes. 


The major differences between Version 5 and the earlier editions are the ability to build various objects such 
as windows, buttons, and scroll bars and the new editor environment that provides a standard easy-to-use 
interface for Windows, OS/2, Macintosh, and UNIX operating systems. Version 5 also includes many more 
library functions and procedures that had been previously available only as add-ons. (Macintosh users 
should also refer to Appendix H which lists changes incorporated between versions 2 — the most recent 
Macintosh edition — and 8 of True BASIC.) 


Version 5 actually consists of two applications — the True BASIC Editor and the True BASIC System. The 
True BASIC Editor provides a complete environment in which you can edit, format, debug, compile, and run 
your programs; the Editor automatically invokes the True BASIC System for you. Or, you may bypass the 
Editor and use the True BASIC System directly to run, compile, or bind your programs. (You may use any 
editing application that allows you to create text-only files to create your source programs.) This chapter pro- 
vides an overview of the features new to the editor and the True BASIC language system itself. The Editor, 
which includes most of the features of the older DOS and Macintosh versions, is introduced in the next chap- 
ter “Using the True BASIC Environment”. 


Running Existing Programs 

Most existing True BASIC programs should run in Version 5 with either no changes or one or two simple 
additions. Programs that present output and then end with no action from the user will need an additional 
statement to hold the output window open. The easiest way to do this is to add a GET KEY or a PAUSE 
statement just before the END statement. 


This addition is needed because of the way True BASIC now uses windows and interface elements. Programs 
that take advantage of the new interface element routines have complete control of all “events” and will usu- 
ally include a menu choice or control button so that the user can signal the end of a program. Programs that 
do not take advantage of these new features will run as before except that the output window disappears 
when the END statement is reached. Programs that already incorporate some action the user must take to 
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“quit” the program require no changes. For others, the simple addition of a GET KEY statement just before 
the END statement will hold the output window open until the user presses any key to end the program. 


As noted above, True BASIC Version 5 now includes portions of some libraries previously available only as 
add-ons or part of the Pro version of the language. If you have the Pro version with its full set of libraries, 
you may wish to install those libraries not available in Version 5 and modify your programs’ LIBRARY 
statements appropriately. 


True BASIC Editor 


The True BASIC Editor is fairly intuitive and users of previous versions will find it needs little explanation. 
New features include the ability to open multiple source windows (the Windows menu lets you switch 
among windows), a Font menu that gives greater control over the appearance of source programs, and an 
improved Help facility. The editor can “remember” the setup of your editing session, returning to that con- 
figuration in your next session. An Errors window reports “compile-time” errors that are found when you 
attempt to run or compile a program from the editor. The old command window is no longer a part of the edi- 
tor. The features of the True BASIC Editor are described in the next chapter on “Using the True BASIC 
Environment.” 


Help Facility 

The help facility (available from the Editor’s Help menu) is an improved feature that includes hyperlinked 
text and the ability to add sample code segments to your programs. For more information on the help facility 
see the chapter on “Using the True BASIC Environment.” 


Configuration of Windows 

The Save Configuration choice in the Editor’s Window menu will save window positions, editor-window 
fonts, and open files. When you next use the editor, windows and open files will appear as you last had them 
arranged on the screen. 


Error Messages 


Because some errors are detected when a program is compiled and others not until the program is actually 
running, these are reported differently. 


“Compile-time” errors are those that violate rules of True BASIC statements or structures. When you use 
the Editor to run, bind, or compile a program, True BASIC reports each error in the Errors Window along 
with the line containing the error; you may then use the Errors Window to move directly to each error in the 
appropriate source file. If you bypass the Editor and run a program directly from the True BASIC System, 
compile-time errors are displayed in the output window, which remains open until you press any key. 


“Runtime” errors — those that occur when the program is running, such as division by zero — are reported 
by the language system itself in Runtime Error dialog boxes. These boxes report the error and error number 
and give the line location in the source file that contains the error. 
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Users of earlier Macintosh versions of True BASIC will find that many of the error numbers have changed. 
These changes were added to version 3 of the language; the most recent Macintosh version before version 5 
was 2.62. Appendix H summarizes the differences between versions 2 and 3 of True BASIC. 


Physical vs. Logical Windows 

Previous versions of True BASIC sent output to a single output window, which was often the entire screen. 
Version 5 sends output to a “physical window” that looks much like any other window you see with your 
operating system. Existing True BASIC programs will send output to that “default physical window” with no 
changes required; any “logical windows” you create with OPEN statements are placed in that physical win- 
dow. (See Chapter 13 “Graphics” and Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” for more on physical windows vs. log- 
ical windows.) 

If you wish, however, you can now control the size and appearance of the default physical window and you 
can create additional physical windows. As before, you can create one or more “logical windows” within these 
physical windows to display output from True BASIC’s graphics or print statements. Within these physical 
windows, you can also enhance the appearance and ease-of-use of your programs by creating various objects 
and controls such as menus, buttons, selection lists, dialog boxes, and scroll bars (see next section). 


Managing Windows, Menus, Controls, and Graphical Objects 
Graphical user interfaces, such as Windows, OS/2, and Macintosh, use menus, buttons, windows, and dialog 
boxes to make applications easier to use. With True BASIC, you can now create and control such objects in 
your own programs. The easiest way to do this is with the True Controls and True Dials libraries of subrou- 
tines provided with Version 5 (see Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” and Chapter 22 “Interface Library 
Routines”). Advanced programmers may prefer the direct control of these elements via the powerful new 
built-in subroutines OBJECT, SYS_EVENT, and TBD (see Chapters 19, 20, and 21). 


The objects and controls you can create include: 


Size and appearance of one or more physical windows 

Window menus 

Push buttons 

Radio buttons 

Check boxes 

Scrollable selection lists (including buttons with pop-down lists) 

Entry fields that the user may edit (including edit buttons with pop-down selection lists) 
Scroll bars 

Several types of graphics primitives (such as circles, rectangles, lines, arcs, pies, and arrows) 
Fully-scrollable text-edit objects 

Dialog boxes 
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The final section of this chapter shows “before” and “after” versions of the archery program (available in the 
TBDEMOS subdirectory that is installed with True BASIC) to illustrate several of these new features. 
Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” includes additional examples and illustrations of these objects. 


Color 

Color is now more consistent among the various operating systems. True BASIC’s use of color is similar to 
color in the earlier DOS versions of the language, allowing up to 256 colors depending on your graphics mon- 
itor. You can control the color of most of the new graphics objects, such that each object has its own color. See 
Chapter 13 “Graphics” for a complete discussion of True BASIC color; see Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” 
for information on setting the color of graphics objects. 


File-System Operations 

The new Exec Library (ExecLib) routines give your programs increased control over files and directories in 
your computer’s operating system. From your True BASIC programs, you can create, remove, move among, 
and get information about directories; you can also rename files or directories. As with previous versions, 
True BASIC’s statements let you create, open, erase, and remove files. For information on the new file-sys- 
tem routines, see Chapter 12 “Files for Data Input and Output.” 


Clipboard 


The new built-in CLIPBOARD routine lets your programs store or retrieve items in the operating system 
clipboard. See Chapter 18. 


DO Programs 

Do Format, Do Upper, and Do Lower are provided as part of the Run menu in the True BASIC Editor. Do 
Format indents structures and coverts keywords to upper case in the program in the current editor window; 
Do Upper and Do Lower convert highlighted text to upper or lower case. Additional DO programs are pro- 
vided in the subdirectory TBDO that is installed with True BASIC; see the next chapter on “The True BASIC 
Environment’ for information on those. 


If you write your own DO programs, you should be aware that these work slightly differently in Version 5 
than in previous versions. In Version 5, DO programs are run as separate programs and pass information 
back and forth using input and output files. DO programs must have the following statement at the begin- 
ning of the main program segment to indicate the input and output files: 


PROGRAM your_do_program (infile$, outfile$, options$) 


When you run a DO program from the Run menu in the editor, the contents of the text-edit region are writ- 
ten to the file_TBIN. The editor then displays a dialog box where you may supply options, if any. The editor 
then executes the DO program, passing the arguments "_tbin" and “_tbout" as infile$ and 
out files, and passing any options from the dialog box as opt ions$. When the DO program termi- 
nates, the editor loads the contents of TBOUT into the text-edit region. 


For more information on DO programs see Appendix F. 
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Additional Functions and Subroutines 

Portions of some of the library tool kits previously available separately or as part of the Pro edition of the 
language are included in Version 5. Chapter 23 “Additional Library Routines” is a reference to the included 
subroutines. 

Users of earlier Macintosh versions of True BASIC will find some changes and extensions to the built-in subrou- 
tines and functions. These changes were added to version 3 of the language; the most recent Macintosh version 
before version 5 was 2.62. Appendix H summarizes the differences between versions 2 and 3 of True BASIC. 


Before and After — Enhancing Existing True BASIC Programs 


This section shows how an existing True BASIC program may be enhanced with the new object features of 
True BASIC. The “before” program is the ARCHERY.TRU program from the Discovery Pak; it is available in 
the TBDEMOS subdirectory installed with Version 5. This program is a simple archery game that lets the 
user control angle and speed to shoot at a target behind a hill. 


True BASIC Version 5.0 


It took you 3 tries. 


Play another [{y or nj) | 











The program draws a simple diagram of a hill between the player and the target, and then asks the user to 
input angle and velocity (speed). After the user inputs two numbers, the program draws the path of the 
arrow. The input process is continued until the user hits the target. At that point, the user has the chance of 
continuing with another target or quitting the game. 
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Here’s the source code for the original ARCHERY.TRU program: 


! Archery 
' A simple archery game. 
! Shooting over a hill at a hidden target. 


OPTION ANGLE degrees 
RANDOMIZE 
LET left = -50 
LET right = 200 
LET bottom = -50 
LET top = 100 
LET g = 32.16 ! Acceleration due to gravity 
OPEN -# lavsereens0s: tp 22504 
SET WINDOW left, right, bottom, top 
OPEN #2: screen 0, 1, 0, .19 
DO 
CALL MakeScene 
CALL PlayGame 
WINDOW #2 
PRINT "Play another (y or n)2?"; 
GET KEY key 
PRINT 
LOOP while key = Ord("y") or key = Ord("Y") 
PRINT "Thanks for playing." 
! Now, the subroutines 


DEF Hill (x) 

LET Hill = hill_ht/(1 + ( (x - hill_at)/hill_spread )*2 ) 
END DEF 
SUB MakeScene 

WINDOW #1 

CLEAR 


LET hill_at = Int(50*Rnd+50) 
LET hill_ht = Int(30*Rnd+30) 
LET hill_spread = Int(10*Rnd+20) 


LET target_at 
LET target_ht 


Int(100*Rndthill_at) 
Hill (target_at) 


0 
Hill (you_at) 


LET you_at 
LET you_ht 


CALL DrawHill 
CALL DrawYou 
CALL DrawTarget 


END SUB 
SUB DrawHill 
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END 
SUB 


END 
SUB 


END 
SUB 


END 
SUB 
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FOR x = left to right 
PLOT LINES: x, hill (x); 
NEXT. x 
PLOT 
SUB 
DrawYou 
BOX LINES you_at - 2, you_at + 2, you_ht - 2, you_ht + 2 
PLOT TEXT, AT you_at - 5, you_ht - 8: "You" 
SUB 
DrawTarget 
BOX CIRCLE target_at - 2, target_at + 2, target_ht - 2, target_ht + 2 
PLOT TEXT, AT target_at - 8, target_ht - 8: “Target” 
SUB 
PlayGame 
LET tries = 0 
DO 
LET tries = tries + 1 
CALL MakeShot (bullseye) 
LOOP until bullseye = 1 
WINDOW #2 
PRINT "Congratulations, you hit the target." 
PRINT "It took you"; tries; "tries." 
PRINT 
SUB 
MakeShot (bullseye) 
WINDOW #2 
INPUT prompt “Enter angle, velocity (e.g., 25, 30): 
LET velx = vel * Cos(angle) 
LET vely = vel * Sin(angle) 
LET delta = .01 


: angle, vel 


WINDOW #1 
LET x = you_at 
LET y = you_ht 
FOR t = 0 to 1000 step delta ' More than enough time 
PLOT Ys 
' Check for hitting the ground, or hitting the target 
IF (x-target_at)*2 + (y-target_ht)*2 < 4 then 
! Within two units of the target, so score a hit. 
DRAW Burst with shift(target_at, target_ht) 


LET bullseye = 1 ! Score a hit 

EXIT FOR ' ... and leave the loop 
ELSE IF t > 0 and y < hill(x) then ! Just hit the ground 

LET bullseye = 0 ' Score a miss 

EXIT FOR ! ... and leave the Loop 
END IF 


' Not yet at the ground, so try again. 
LET x = x + velx*delta 

LET y = y + vely*delta 

LET vely = vely - g*delta 
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NEXT t 
PLOT 
END SUB 
PICTURE Burst 
LET radius = 8 
FOR a = 0 to 360 step 22.5 
PLOT LINES: radius * Cos(a),radius * Sin(a); 
LET radius = 12 - radius 
NEXT a 
PLOT 
END PICTURE 


END 
Note that this program will run in Version 5 with no changes. It already delays the end of the program until 
the user presses an appropriate key to continue or end the game. 


The “after” version of this program shows how you could add some objects to enhance the user interface for 


this game. You could create scroll bars for entering angle and velocity, and buttons for firing a shot or asking 
for a new target. ARCHERY2.TRU (in the TBEDEMOS subdirectory) uses these objects to produce the fol- 


lowing screen: 





True BASIC Version 5.0 

















The source code for the enhanced ARCHERY2.TRU program is listed below. Note that there are two main 
differences in this program compared to the original ARCHERY.TRU: 
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First, the program uses True Controls routines to create scroll bars, buttons, text fields to report 
current settings, and the hill itself. These are established with CALL statements for the TC_ rou- 
tines, and most are set at the beginning of the program. 


Second, the main DO loop now handles all the “events” or input provided by the user. In the origi- 
nal program, individual subroutines got input from the user as necessary. 


This second change is an important difference in programming structure! You must recognize this if you 
wish to program with objects and controls. Programs using objects and controls must take control of all user 
events, preferably through a main event loop. In ARCHERY2.TRU everything happens in the main DO loop; 
there is no input from the subroutines. The subroutines perform simple tasks and return control quickly to 
the main loop. In programming with controls and objects, you want to return frequently to the main loop so 
that events will not pile up. 


See Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” for complete information on how to use the True Controls subroutines 
shown in the ARCHERY2.TRU program: 


! Archery2 

! A simple archery game. 

! Shooting over a hill at a hidden target. 

LIBRARY “..\TBLibs\TrueCtrl.tre" ! or ::TBLibs:TrueCtrl.tre on 
Macintosh 

DIM hillpts (0,2) 

OPTION ANGLE degrees 

RANDOMIZE 

CALL TC_Init ! Initialize for True Controls 
routines 

CALL TC_Win_SetBrush (0, 11, -1, "") ! Set output window color 
CLEAR 

CALL TC_Show (0) ! Show the default output window 
LET left = -50 ! World coordinates, in feet 
LET right = 200 

LET bottom = -50 

LET top = 100 

LET g = 32.16 ! Acceleration due to gravity 


SET WINDOW Left, right, bottom, top 
ASK PIXELS xpix, ypix 


! Create speed-setting scroll bar and related controls. 


CALL TC_SText_Create (st1, "Force", 15, 60, ypix-35, -1) 

CALL TC_SText_Create (speedO, "0", 75, 90, ypix-35, -1) 

CALL TC_SText_Create (speed200, "200", xpix-60, xpix-30, ypix-35, -1) 
CALL TC_SText_Create (speeddial, "0", 15, 60, ypix-15, -1) 

CALL TC_SBar_Create (speedset, "HSCROLL", 75, xpix-30, ypix-15, -1) 

! Create angle-setting scroll bar and related controls. 


CALL TC_SText_Create (st3, "Angle", xpix-80, xpix-40, -1, 5) 
CALL TC_SText_Create (angledial, "0", xpix-30, xpix-15, -1, 5) 
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CALL TC_Stext_Create (angle90, "90", xpix-60, xpix-40, -1, 30) 
CALL TC_SBar_Create (angleset, "VSCROLL", xpix-30, -1, ypix-60, 30) 
CALL TC_SText_Create (angleO, "0", xpix-60, xpix-40, ypix-60, -1) 

! Create push buttons. 


CALL TC_PushBtn_Create (quit, "Quit", 15, 100, 40, -1) : 
CALL TC_PushBtn_Create (newgame, "New Game", 115, 200, 40, -1) 
CALL TC_PushBtn_Create (fire, "Fire", 215, 300, 40, -1) 

! Set the scroll bar parameters and increments. 


CALL TC_Sbar_SetParms (angleset, 0, 100, 10) 
CALL TC_Sbar_SetIncrements (angleset, 1, 10) 
CALL TC_Sbar_SetPosition (angleset, 90) 
CALL TC_Sbar_SetParms (speedset, 0, 210, 10) 
CALL TC_Sbar_SetIncrements (speedset, 1, 10) 
CALL TC_Sbar_SetPosition (speedset, 0) 


CALL TC_Show_Default (0) ! Don't automatically show things 
CALL TC_Units_Default (1) ! User units, to be used for POLYLINE 
CALL TC_Graph_Create (hilloutline, "POLYLINE", 1, 2, 2, 1) 


LET currentangle, currentspeed = 0 
CALL MakeScene 


DO ! Main event Loop 
GET xf, x2: S°0 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, window, x1, x2) ' Get next event 
IF event$ = "KEYPRESS" and x1 = 27 then EXIT DO ! Escape will stop 
program 
IF x2 = quit then 
EXIT DO 


ELSE IF x2 = fire and event$ = "CONTROL DESELECTED" then 
CALL MakeShot 

ELSE IF x2 = newgame and event$ = "CONTROL DESELECTED" then 
CALL MakeScene 

END IF 


CALL TC_Sbar_GetPosition (angleset, angle) 
LET angle = 90 - angle 
IF angle <> currentangle then 
LET currentangle = angle 
CALL TC_SText_SetText (angledial, str$(currentangle) ) 
END IF 


CALL TC_SBar_GetPosition (speedset, speed) 
IF speed <> currentspeed then 

LET currentspeed = speed 

CALL TC_SetText (speeddial, str$(currentspeed)) 
END IF 


LOOP 
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CALL TC_Win_SetFont (0, "", 18, "bold") 

SET COLOR 12 ' Red 

PRINT " Thanks for playing." 
PAUSE 3 


CALL TC_Cleanup 
STOP 
! Now, the subroutines 


DEF Hill (x) 

! Hill_ht and hill_at are defined in MakeScene 

LET Hill = hill_ht/(1 + ( (x - hill_at)/hill_spread )*2 ) 
END DEF 
SUB MakeScene 


CLEAR 
LET hill_at = int(50*rnd+50) ! Hill peak Location 
LET hill_ht = int(30*rnd+30) ! Hill height 


LET hill_spread = int(10*rnd+20) ! Hill spread 


LET target_at = int(100*rnd+hill_at) 
LET target_ht = Hill (target_at) 


LET you_at = 0 
LET you_ht = Hill (you_at) 
CALL DrawHill 
CALL DrawYou 
CALL DrawTarget 
END SUB 
SUB DrawHill 
MAT Redim hillpts (right-left+1, 2) 
FOR x = left to right 
LET hillpts(x-Lleft+1,1) 
LET hillpts(x-left+1,2) 
NEXT x 
CALL TC_Erase (hilloutline) 
CALL TC_Graph_SetPoly (hilloutline, hillpts) 
CALL TC_Graph_SetPen (hilloutline, 2, 2, "", "") 
CALL TC_Show (hilloutline) 
END SUB 
SUB DrawYou 
SET COLOR 9 
BOX LINES you_at - 2, you_at + 2, you_ht - 2, you_ht + 2 
PLOT TEXT, AT you_at - 5, you_ht - 8: "You" 
END SUB 
SUB DrawTarget 
SET COLOR 9 
BOX CIRCLE target_at - 2, target_at + 2, target_ht - 2, target_ht + 2 
PLOT TEXT, AT target_at - 8, target_ht - 8: "Target" 


wou 


X 
hill (x) 
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END SUB 
SUB MakeShot 
LET velx = speed*cos(angle) 
LET vely = speed*sin(angle) 
LET delta = .01 ' Seconds 


LET x = you_at 

LET y = you_ht 

SET COLOR "black" 

FOR t = 0 to 1000 step delta ! More than enough time (seconds) 
PLOT x,7; 


! Check for hitting the ground, or hitting the target 
IF (x-target_at)*2 + (y-target_ht)*2 < 4 then 
! Within two units of the target, so score a hit. 
DRAW Burst with shift(target_at, target_ht) 


EXIT FOR ! ... and leave the loop 
ELSE IF t > 0 and y < hill(x) then ! Just hit the ground 
EXIT FOR ! ... and leave the Loop 
END IF 
! Not yet at the ground, so try again. 
LET x = x + velx*delta ! Newton's Laws of Motion 
LET y = y + vely*delta 
LET vely = vely - g*delta ! ... effect of gravity 
NEXT t 
PLOT 
END SUB 
PICTURE Burst 
SET COLOR 12 ' Red 
LET radius = 8 
FOR a = 0 to 365 step 22.5 ! Eight-pointed star 


PLOT LINES: radius*cos(a),radius*sin(a); 
LET radius = 12 - radius 
NEXT a 
PLOT 
END PICTURE 


END 
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True BASIC 
The Environment 


The True BASIC environment has two main components: the editor, which lets you create, view, edit, and 
run programs, and the language system itself, which interprets the programs and “executes” them by carry- 
ing out the instructions on your computer. 


This chapter provides an overview of the True BASIC Editor and True BASIC System and shows you how to 
use the editor environment to run, view, create, and edit True BASIC programs. It then provides more 
detailed information on editing and debugging programs; running, compiling and binding programs; and 
using other features of the True BASIC environment. This chapter also shows how you per use your own 
favorite editor and run the language system directly if you wish. 


Although this chapter does illustrate True BASIC style and some programming commands, it is not 
intended to teach you how to program. If you are new to the True BASIC language, the “User's Guide” sec- 
tions of the manual (Chapters 1 through 16) provide a complete guide to the language itself. If you are new 
to programming, you may wish to begin with the Student Edition, which includes a manual designed to 
teach programming as it introduces you to the language, or one of the other books listed in the Preface. 


If you are familiar with the older versions of True BASIC, especially the Macintosh version, this environ- 
ment should be familiar to you. The new features include multiple source or editor windows, a Font menu. 
Changes from previous versions include the new Errors window that reports error messages. Also, all com- 
mands are now handled solely through menus; there is no longer a command window. 


Some Notes About Terminology 

The True BASIC Version 5 works on several different operating systems and a wide variety of computer 
hardware. Although True BASIC looks the same wherever you use it, there will be some differences in file 
names and “path” names and in the terminology used to describe parts of the operating system. 


Where there are distinct differences between operating systems, we've supplied specific information for 
each. For other instances, we use some “common denominator” terminology, as follows: 
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directory/subdirectory 


mouse 


Return key 
Backspace key 


path name 


file name extensions 


True BASIC Language System 


These may be called folders or appear as folders on some operating 
systems. 


This term refers to any standard pointing device such as a trackball or 


pointing button or pad. Unless otherwise indicated, use the left button on a 
pointing device with multiple buttons. 


The “Return” or “Enter” (“..”) key on the main part of the keyboard. 


Labeled “delete” on some Macintosh keyboards, this is the key that erases 
the character to the left of the cursor or any highlighted characters. 


This refers to a file name that includes information on the “path” the 
operating system must follow to find the file. This may include the name of 
the disk as well as all directories or folders that must be “opened” to get to 
the file. For example: 

Windows or OS/2: _ ¢:\projects\math\relate.tru 

Macintosh: My Disk:Projects:Math Programs:Linear Example 


Unix: /home/thv5/tblibs/truectrl.tre 


Some path names may be relative” to your current directory location. The 
following notations indicate a file or directory in the directory containing 
the current directory: 

Windows or OS/2: __ ..\Quit.tru 

Macintosh: :Quit.tru 

Unix: : ./Quit.tru 


True BASIC source files end in .TRU, compiled files in .TRC, and bound 
files generally have no extension (Macintosh or Unix) or end in .EXE 
(Windows or OS/2). Although these extensions are not necessarily 
required, we recommend them and use them throughout this manual and 
on the installation disks. 


An Introductory Tour 


This section provides a brief overview of the True BASIC windows displayed by the editor and the language 
system and shows how to use this environment to view, create, edit, and run True BASIC programs. It 
assumes that you are familiar with the operating system of your computer and the use of menus, windows, 
and mouse (or equivalent pointing device) for that operating system. If you are not, refer to the introductory 
manuals that came with your computer. 
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Starting the True BASIC Editor 
V Double-click on the icon for the True BASIC Editor 


V Inthe Open dialog box, select the file BOUNCE.TRU in the TBDEMOS directory and click on Open. 


The True BASIC Editor lets you work with True BASIC source programs — the files that contain the 
instructions for the task to be accomplished. You can create and save new programs and open, edit, or 
rename existing programs. You can run, compile, bind, or debug your programs from the editor. And you can 
use DO programs to carry out special tasks, such as formatting your programs. 


The easiest way to start True BASIC is with the icon for the True BASIC Editor. Simply point to this icon 
and double-click, or “open” it as you normally would for your operating system. (Note: unless otherwise indi- 
cated, use the left button of a multiple-button mouse or other pointing device.) 


When you open the editor, you first get a dialog box that gives you the chance to open an existing program 
file or to begin a new one. To begin a new program, click the New button. To open an existing program, select 
the file in the left-hand window changing directories or folders as necessary and click the Open button. 


For this guided tour, begin by opening the BOUNCE.TRU program that is saved in the TBDEMOS directory 
or folder. You may need to select and open the TBDEMOS directory first and then select and open the 
BOUNCE.TRU file. (The TBDEMOS directory should be in the directory that was created when you 
installed True BASIC.) 





BOUNCE.TRU 
File Edit Font Run Window Help 
|! Bouncing Bars. 
1 
DIM qx1(20), qy1{(20), qx2(20), qy2(20) 
RANDOMIZE 





LET x1 
LET yi 
LET x2 rnd 

¥y2 rnd 

c = maxnum 'e = clock; when to clear scr 


rnd ‘random points for ends of li 
rnd 





mode "graphics" 
fore$ = "white" 'set colors 
BACK "red" 
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The Editor or Source Window 


¥ Use scroll bars or arrow keys to examine the program 
Vv Use the Font menu to change size and font style, if desired 


You should now have a window named “BOUNCE.TRU.” Use this editor or source window as you would 
any other window for your operating system. The editor’s menu choices are across the top of the window (or 
top of the Macintosh screen); the last line of the window shows the current line and character location of the 
cursor. 


You can examine the file by scrolling through the window. Use the vertical scroll-bar arrows or “slider” to 
move down or up through the file; or you may use the PageDown, PageUp, and up and down arrow keys. 
Similarly, you can use the horizontal scroll bar or the left and right arrow keys to view any lines that extend 
beyond the side of the window. (On the Macintosh, you may also use the Home and End keys to move to the 
beginning or end of the file; in Windows or 08/2, the Home and End keys move to the beginning or end of the 
current line and Ctrl-Home and Ctrl-End move to the beginning or end of the file.) 


The Font menu lets you control the appearance of the file in the window. You can control the size, weight 
(plain or bold), and typeface of the window. Note that these choices affect the entire file; they are provided so 
that you can adjust the readability to suit your needs. You can change the size of the window as you normally 
would for your operating system. 


Running and Stopping a Program 
V Select Run from the Run menu 


¥ To stop a program that provides no quit option or does not end on its own, choose Stop in the True 
BASIC System menu 


To run the program displayed in your current editor window, select Run from the Run menu. The True 
BASIC Editor will start up the True BASIC System, which then runs the program. You should see some sta- 
tus messages at the bottom of the editor window before the language system creates an output window. 
(Note: The first time you run a program from the editor on a Macintosh, you may be asked to locate the True 
BASIC System; it will be either in the main True BASIC directory or a subfolder within that main directory.) 


When the True BASIC System runs a source program such as BOUNCE.TRU, it first “compiles” that pro- 
gram into an intermediate code, then “links” it with appropriate segments of the language, and finally pro- 
duces the results in an output window. 


The BOUNCE.TRU program produces randomly moving shapes in the output window. While the program is 
running, you can move between the output window and the editor window by clicking in a visible part of a 
partially hidden window or by switching between applications as you normally do in your operating system. 
The True BASIC Editor shows the editor window and the True BASIC System shows the output window. 


The BOUNCE.TRU program runs until you stop it. To end the program run, select Stop from the True 
BASIC System menu. This stops the program and exits the True BASIC System. 
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You should now be back in the True BASIC Editor. If not, click in the editor window or use your operating 
system to return to the still-open True BASIC Editor. 


The editor’s Run menu also lets you Compile or Bind your programs. Compiling is helpful if you want your 
programs to start faster or you wish to let someone else run the program without seeing the source code. 
Binding creates a (compiled) stand-alone application that will run without the True BASIC System. 
(Because you cannot see or edit compiled or bound programs, you should always keep source copies as well. 
Compiling and binding are explained more fully later in this chapter.) 


The Do choices in the Run menu carry out special tasks, such as formatting your programs (see “Using the 
Formatting Utility’ and “Using Do Programs” later in this chapter and Appendix F). 


Opening Another File 
V Select Open from the File menu 
Select and Open the ARCHERY2.TRU program. 


To open another file in the True BASIC Editor, first select Open from the File menu. You'll get a dialog box 
where you can type in a file name or use the mouse to select a file. Select the ARCHERY2.TRU file or one of 
the other programs from the TBDEMOS directory. 


You now have two editor windows open. You can move between the two by clicking in the visible part of a 
hidden window, or by selecting the appropriate file in the Window menu. 


ARCHERY2.TRU demonstrates several new interface features of Version 5 including scroll bars and but- 
tons. Run it just as you did the BOUNCE program. ARCHERY? provides a Quit button so you can stop the 
program whenever you wish. 


Creating and Saving a New Program 
¥ Select New from the File menu 
v Type in the program instructions 
V Select Save from the File menu 


If you choose New from the File menu, the editor will open a new “Untitled” window for you. You can now 
enter a new program as you would in any basic word-processing application. For practice, type in the follow- 
ing simple program, pressing the Return (or Enter) key at the end of each line: 


! A simple adding machine 


DO 
PRINT “Enter two numbers, separated by a comma: "; 
INPUT a, b 
PRINT 3S Fe ae es aed 
PRINT "Press 'q' to quit; any other key to continue." 
GET KEY k 

LOOP until k = Ord("Q") or k = Ord("q") 

END 
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If you need to make any corrections, use the arrow keys or point and click with the mouse to move the text 
cursor to the desired location. New keystrokes are inserted at the cursor location; the Delete or Backspace 
key removes characters. If you wish to replace some text or delete several words, drag with the mouse to 
highlight the text to be removed and then type the new text or use the Delete or Backspace key. (These and 
additional editing features are described below in the section on “Editing Programs.”) 


To keep a copy of your new program, use Save in the File menu. The first time you save a program, you'll get 
a dialog box asking you to enter a file name and indicate the location of the file. The file name may be any 
legal name for your operating system. By convention, the True BASIC editor adds the .TRU extension to file 
names for most operating systems. You can over-ride this if you wish, but it provides a handy way to identify 
True BASIC source files. 





V| NOTE: On the Macintosh, files created by the editor are automatically identified or “tagged” as 
True BASIC Editor files. This linking does not happen automatically in Windows or OS/2, but 
you can “associate” the .TRU extension with the True BASIC Editor or the True BASIC System 
itself. See the instructions for your operating system or the section on “Other Ways to Start Up 
the Editor or Language System” later in this chapter. 








Ifyou make additional changes to the program, be sure to again use Save in the File menu to preserve those 
changes. Note that Save overwrites the existing copy of the file. You can use Save AS... to save a new copy 
with another name as explained below. 


Running the New Program &.Finding Errors 


Run your new program just as you did the ARCHERY2.TRU program — select Run in the editor’s Run 
menu. If all goes well, you'll be asked repeatedly to enter two numbers and then shown their sum. 


If'True BASIC detects an error when it compiles the file before running it, it prints a message in the last line 
of the source file window and opens an Errors window . The Errors window gives the location and a brief 
explanation of each error found. You can then click on an error and use the Locate Error choice in the 
Errors menu to move directly to that error in your source file (as a shortcut, you can simply double-click on 
an error in the Errors window). Use Open Error Window in the Window menu to move back to the Errors 
window so you can locate other errors. 


If your program contained no errors, you can see how this works by removing the END statement and mis- 
spelling a keyword such as PRINT. See the section on “Debugging Programs” later in this chapter for illus- 
trations and explanations of Errors-window messages. 


Other errors may not be detected until the program is actually running. For example, if you edit the above 
adding-machine program so that it performs division: 


IRENE cag nf SS pre tblcess SMa ai 


and enter 0 as the second number, you cause a division-by-zero error. Such run-time errors are reported in 
dialog boxes when the program is running. 
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For more information about debugging programs, see the “Debugging Programs” section later in this chap- 
ter and Chapter 16 on “Error Handling.” 


Working With Several Editor Windows 


V Select appropriate file name from the Window menu to switch to another window 
Vv Select Close from the File menu to close a window 


By now you may have three source programs open: BOUNCE.TRU, ARCHERY2.TRU, and the new adding- 
machine program. The current or active editor window is the window “on top” of all the others with a dark- 
ened or highlighted title bar. 


Use the Window menu to switch between your open windows. Notice that the Window menu lists the com- 
plete path name for each saved file. 


You can also use standard techniques for your operating system to move, resize, or switch among your win- 
dows. For example, you can move and resize your windows so that you can see two or more at once. You can 
then click in the desired window to make it your “current” window. The Save Configuration choice in the 
Window menu lets you save your window arrangement; see the section below on “Saving Window 
Arrangements.” 


The True BASIC editor lets you cut, copy, and paste among several files or merge parts of files together. 
These features of the Edit menu are described below in “Editing Programs.” 


You can close your current editor window with Close in the File menu or with the window’s “close box.” If 
you haven't saved the file, the editor will give you the chance to do so before you close the window. If you close 
all open files, you'll get an Open File dialog box as you did when you started up the editor. 


Renaming a File 
V Select Save As from the File menu 
Use the Save AS choice in the File menu to save a copy of a program under a different name or in a different 


location. With this choice, you always get a dialog box that lets you enter a new file name and select another 
location for the file. 


After a Save Ais, the newly named file is your active program in your current editor window. The copy of the 
file with the original name is still saved on your disk, but it is no longer open. Also, that original file does not 
contain any changes you may have made since you last saved it under its original name. 


Printing a File 
V_ Select Print from the File menu 


If your computer is attached to a printer, you can print the contents of the program in your current editor 
window with the Print command in the File menu. Use Page Setup in the File menu to adjust the layout 
and settings for the printer. 
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To print just part of a program, select that part with the mouse and use Print Selection in the File menu. 


For information on sending output from a program to a printer, see Chapter 3 “Output Statements” and 
Chapter 12 “Files for Data Input and Output.” 


Getting Help 


Large portions of the Reference Manual are included in network-readable form. You will need to obtain a 
network (HTML) reader, many of which are available free-of-charge on the World Wide Web. 


Quitting True BASIC 

WV Select Exit or Quit from the File menu 
To quit the True BASIC Editor, select Exit (or Quit) in the File menu. If you have made changes to an open 
program since you last saved it, you will be asked if you wish to save the file before exiting. Answer “Yes” to 


save changes and exit, “No” to exit without saving changes, or “Cancel” to stop the exit command. (You may 
wish to cancel the exit so that you could save the program under another name before quitting.) 


If you have more than one editor window open, you may exit from any window. The editor will close all the 
windows — asking if you wish to save any edited files — and exit. 
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Editing Programs 
This section describes all the editing features of the True BASIC Editor. These features include standard use 
of the mouse and keys such as Delete, Backspace, or arrow keys, as well as the items in the editor’s Edit menu. 


Note that you may use your own favorite editor to create and edit your True BASIC programs, as long as you 
save your programs as text-only files. The True BASIC language does not recognize or convert special for- 
matting characters. If you use another editor, see the sections at the end of this chapter for information on 
how to use the True BASIC System to run those programs directly. 


The previous section, “An Introductory Tour,” shows how to use the True BASIC Editor to create and save 
new programs, open existing programs, make simple changes, and save those changes. 


The editor’s standard editing features, common to most window-based applications, may be summarized as 
follows. The text cursor is the flashing vertical bar that indicates where the next characters you type will be 
inserted. Note that the mouse pointer is an I-beam when the pointer is in the text area of the editor window. 
You may use the I-beam pointer to move the text cursor: first move the I-beam to the desired spot and then 
click the (left) mouse button. 


enter text Position text cursor with arrow keys or by pointing and clicking with the 
mouse, and then enter the text. All new characters are “inserted” at the point 
of the cursor, preserving any existing text. 


erase a character Place text cursor after character and press Backspace (or Delete on 
Macintosh; Delete key in OS/2 or Windows erases the character following the 
cursor). 

highlight text Drag across the text with the mouse; or click at one of end of the text and 


shift-click at the other. Highlight a single word by double-clicking on it. 
erase a block of text Highlight the text to be removed and press Backspace or Delete key. 
replace a block of text Highlight the text to be removed and type the new characters. 


begin a new line Press Return (or Enter) key at the end of a line. 

insert a blank line Press Return (or Enter) key twice at the end of a line. 

split a line Place text cursor at desired point and press Return or Enter key. 

remove a blank line Place text cursor on blank line and press Backspace or Delete key. 

remove a line break Place text cursor at beginning of second line and press Backspace key (or 
Delete on Macintosh). 

scroll vertically To move one line at a time, click on up and down arrows in vertical scroll bar 


or use up and down arrow keys. To move one screen at a time, click above or 
below the “slider” in vertical scroll bar or use PageUp and PageDown keys. 
To move to the beginning or end of the file, drag the “slider” in the vertical 
scroll bar all the way up or down, or use the Home or End keys on a 
Macintosh and Ctrl-Home or Ctrl-End with Windows or OS/2. 
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scroll horizontally Use right and left arrow keys or the horizontal scroll bar. Switch to a smaller 
type size in the Font menu to fit more across the window. (With Windows or 
OS/2, the Home and End keys move to the beginning or end of the current 
line.) 


Notice that the True BASIC Editor does not “wrap” text in long lines. This is because True BASIC state- 
ments must normally be completed on a single line. If long lines do not fit in your editor window, you may use 
the right arrow or the horizontal scroll bar (or the End key with Windows or OS/2 versions) to see the ends of 
the lines, or you might try selecting a smaller type size in the Font menu. 


The remaining parts of this section describe additional editing features, most of which are available in the 
Edit menu. 


Edit Undo 


The first choice in the Edit menu is Undo. With this you can “take back” your last editing action, whether it 
be another command in the Edit menu or series of keystrokes. 


Cut, Copy, and Paste 


The next group of choices in the Edit menu let you use your computer’s “clipboard” to move pieces of text 
within a file or between files. These Cut, Copy, and Paste choices work as they do for other applications. 


First, highlight the text you wish to move or copy, and then chose Cut or Copy from the Edit menu. Cut 
removes the text from its existing position and places it in the clipboard. Copy places the highlighted text in 
the clipboard, but does not remove it from the file. Once the text is in the clipboard (you can’t normally view 
the clipboard), move the cursor to the desired location, which could be in another source program, and use 
Paste in the Edit menu. The contents of the clipboard will be inserted at the cursor location. Thus, Cut and 
Paste move a piece of text, and Copy and Paste duplicate the text. 


Once something is in the clipboard, it remains there until you Cut or Copy another piece of text. Thus, you 
can Paste one item into several places in one or more files. If you wish to replace text with the contents of 
the clipboard, highlight the text to be removed and then use Paste. 


Note the difference between Cut and the Delete or Backspace key. All remove highlighted text from the file, 
but Cut also places that text in the clipboard where it can be retrieved via Paste. The Delete and Backspace 
keys remove the text but keep no record of it. 


Search and Replace 


The next section of the Edit menu lets you find or change sequences of characters in the file. The Find choice 
presents a dialog window where you can enter the sequence of characters you wish to find. You may enter 
one or more words or just part of a word. Three check boxes let you limit or expand the search; click in the box 
next to a choice to select or deselect it. 
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C1 Case Sensitive 


OC Wrap 
TC Entire Word 








When you check “Case Sensitive”, the found text must exactly match the case of the text you specify. The 
“Wrap” choice tells the editor to continue the search at the beginning of the file after it reaches the last line. 
The search always begins after the current cursor location or selection; if “Wrap” is not checked, the search 
ends at the end of the file. “Entire Word” limits the search to whole words that match the text you specify. 


If you give the search sequence “set” and check “Entire Word”, the editor would not find words such as “set- 
ting” or “reset”. Similarly, if you check “Case Sensitive”, it would not find “SET” or “Set”. If neither box is 
checked, however, the editor would find all instances of “set” regardless of case. 


When you click the “Find” button, the editor looks through the file beginning at the current location of the 
text cursor. When it finds the specified sequence of characters, it stops and highlights them in the editor win- 
dow. If the editor doesn’t find the search text, it prints a message at the bottom of the window and doesn’t 
move the cursor. 


If you wish to continue the search or search for another text sequence, you can click in the Find window to 
make it active and click on the “Find” button again. (If the Find window is hidden, you can resize the editor 
window or re-select Find in the Edit menu.) To close the Find dialog window, click the “Cancel” button. 


If you want to find the next instance of the same search text, you may use the Find Again shortcut in the 
Edit menu. With Find Again, the editor goes straight to the next occurrence without presenting a dialog 
window. 


Change in the Edit menu lets you make the same editing change throughout your file. Enter the existing 
sequence of characters (all or part of one or more words) in the “Search for:” area of the Change window. In 
the “Replace with:” area, enter the new replacement text. As with Find you can limit the search to whole 
words only or to exact matches of case and you can specify if you want to wrap at the end of the file. 
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The Change window gives you several choices of actions. If the window is hidden after your first action, 
resize the editor window to show the Change window, or again select Change in the Edit menu and move 
the Change window off to the side. 


Search for: 
Replace with: 


L] Case Sensitive 
CO Wrap 
C] Entire Word 


Replace One Replace, Find Replace All 





“Find” works just like the Find window; it finds and highlights the next occurrence of 
the “Search for:” text. 

“Replace one” replaces the currently highlighted text. 

“Replace, find” replaces the currently highlighted text and finds the next occurrence of that text 
in the file. 

“Replace all” replaces all occurrences of the “Search for:” text and reports the number of 


changes made at the bottom of the editor window. (Note: this replaces only those 
occurrences from the text cursor to the end of the file, unless “Wrap” is checked.) 


“Cancel” closes the Change window. 





Vi MAC/OS NOTE: On the Macintosh, you may find that you have to click twice on a Change 
window button to make another choice. The first click re-activates the Change window and the 
second click selects a button. 
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Extracting Parts or Merging Programs 
The Keep and Include commands in the Edit menu help create new programs from existing ones. 


If you want to remove all but one section of a program, highlight the part you want to keep and then use the 
Keep command. The editor will delete everything in the file except the highlighted text and rename the cur- 
rent window to “Untitled”. 


The Include command adds the contents of another file to your program. Place the text cursor where you 
wish to insert the second file and then select Include from the Edit menu. You'll get a dialog box (similar to 
the Open file dialog box) where you can specify any existing file. The editor will insert the contents of the file 
at the insertion point of your current program. 


Note that you could accomplish the same thing as the Include command by opening a second editor win- 
dow, selecting the entire program (use Select All in the Edit menu), and using Copy and Paste. However, 
Include is usually quicker and does not require the intermediate step of the clipboard. 


Working with Large Files 


The last two choices of the Edit menu are especially useful with large files. 


Select All provides a quick way to highlight the entire program. This is the same as dragging all the way 
through the file with the mouse or clicking at the beginning of the file, scrolling to the end, and then shift- 
clicking there. 


Move To... lets you move the cursor to a specified procedure or line number in your file. When you select 
Move TO..., a dialog box lets you specify a line number or the name of a function or subroutine. You may 
type in the name of a function or subroutine or use the button provided to pop up a selection list of all the pro- 
cedures in your program. In the ARCHERY2.TRU program, for example, you could type in or select 
DrawHill to move to that subroutine. You could also type in 100 to move to the 100th line in the file or 1 
to return to the beginning of the file. If your file uses line numbers (see Appendix E), you may use those num- 
bers to move to a specific line. 


Keyboard Equivalents and Shortcuts 

Shortcuts, or hot keys, let you access a menu item without opening the menu. For Edit:Copy for example, 
you may use C tr l-c in Windows or OS/2 and COMMAND - C on a Macintosh. The shortcuts are usually dis- 
played to the right of the menu item. 


For Windows and OS/2, there are also keyboard equivalents, or accelerators, for making menu choices. 
Those equivalents are shown on the menus themselves. For instance, in Windows you may use the Alt key 
followed by arrow keys or underlined characters on the menu to make your choices. As an example, pressing 
the Alt, e, and c keys in sequence activates the Edit menu and selects Copy. 
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Using the Formatting Utility 
Chapter 1 “A Word on Style” shows how indenting can display the structure of True BASIC programs and 
make them easier to read. The Do Format choice in the Run menu indents your programs for you. This util- 
ity puts all keywords in uppercase letters, indents lines within structures, and aligns all comments that 
appear on statement lines, as shown in the following simple program: 

! Program to play a guessing game. 

! 


RANDOMIZE 

LET answer = Int(Rnd*6) + 1 ! Choose number from 1 to 6 
PRINT “I'm thinking of a number from 1 to 6." 

PRINT "You have 3 chances to guess it." 


PRINT 
FOR chance = 1 to 3 
PRINT "Enter your guess"; ! Ask for number 


INPUT guess 
IF guess = answer THEN 
PRINT "Correct!!!" 
STOP ! Stop here, you guessed it 
ELSE ! Analyze wrong answers 
IF guess > answer then 
PRINT "Too high. Guess again." 


ELSE 
PRINT "Too low. Guess again." 
END IF 
END IF 

NEXT chance 
PRINT 
PRINT "The number was"; answer 
END 


You can, of course, indent single lines by adding spaces at the beginning of the line. You can also indent a 
block of lines by selecting the block of lines and then using the > character (use with the shift key on most 
keyboards). You may also move selected lines to the left with the < character, or disable a selected block of 
lines by typing ! to add the comment character at the beginning of each selected line. 


Two other Do facilities are available in the Run menu. Do Upper converts the currently highlighted text to 
all uppercase characters. Do Lower converts highlighted text to all lowercase characters. 


The Do... choice presents an Open dialog box so that you may apply any other Do program. After you specify 
a Do program, the “Do Program Command String” dialog box lets you specify options, if any, to the Do pro- 
gram. See “Running Do Programs” later in this chapter for more information on Do programs supplied by 
True BASIC; see Appendix F for information on writing your own Do programs. 
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Working with Line Numbers 


True BASIC programs do not require line numbers and, in fact, we recommend that programs be written 
without them to take full advantage of the language’s structures. You may use line numbers, however, espe- 
cially if you are working with older programs written in other versions of BASIC. 


If you use line numbers, all lines in the program must have line numbers. There are Do programs (in the 
TBDO subdirectory) that will add, remove, or re-order line numbers for you; see the section on “Running Do 
Programs” later in this chapter. For information on using line numbers in programs and on older statements 
that require line numbers, see Appendix E. 


Stopping a Program 

Well-written programs should provide a means for users to stop the program run at any time — with a but- 
ton or menu choice for programs that use objects, or with a key (such as Escape) for simpler programs. 
Failing that, you can stop a program by choosing Stop in the True BASIC System menu. 


Vv NOTE: You can stop some programs by clicking in the close box for the output window. 


However, the close box will not properly stop a program that uses either True Controls objects 
and controls (see Chapter 14 “Interface Elements”) or the built-in SYS_EVENT Subroutine (see 
Chapter 20); it may even make matters worse by closing the output window so that it is difficult 
to provide further input. If you use these routines, you should provide appropriate escape meth- 
ods for users within the program’s event loop or create output windows without close boxes. (For 
examples, see the DEM... programs in the TBDEMOS directory; many are programmed so that 
the Escape key will always stop the program.) 





Using Do Programs 

Do Format, Do Upper, and Do Lower are part of the Run menu in the editor. Do Format indents struc- 
tures and converts keywords to upper case in the program in the current editor window; Do Upper and Do 
Lower convert highlighted text to upper or lower case. 


Additional Do programs are in the subdirectory TBDO that is installed with True BASIC. To run these pro- 
grams, select DO... in the Run menu. You will then be presented with an Open dialog box where you may 
select any program from the TBDO directory (or elsewhere if you write your own Do programs). The TBDO 
directory contains compiled versions (.TRC) of the Do programs. Source versions for each (.TRU) are in the 
SOURCES subdirectory within TBDO. 


After you select a file, the “Do Program Command String” dialog box lets you enter options if desired or 
required. The following Do programs and options are provided with True BASIC. Note that Do Format may 
be used with options if you run it via the DO... choice instead of Do Format. (This information is also avail- 
able in the file USAGE.TRU in the TBDO directory.) 
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Do... Programs Supplied with True BASIC 
ee ee ee 


Program Options Results 
FORMAT (none) Keywords are capitalized; LET keywords are inserted 
NOCAP Keywords are not capitalized 
NOLETLET keywords are not inserted 
NOCAP NOLET _ Both options in effect 
NUM (none) Lines are numbered or renumbered; starting 
or line number will be 100, or 1000 if more than 
RENUM 90 lines in file; increment will be 10 
x Starting line number will be x; increment will be 10 
Mow ¥ Starting line number will be x; increment will be y 
UNNUM Options are ignored; all line numbers are removed 
PAGE (none) “True BASIC(tm)’ printed on each page 
title “title” printed on each page 
SORT Options are ignored; current file is sorted in ascending 
ASCII order 
XREF (none) Cross-reference output sent to attached printer 
filename Cross-reference output sent to file “filename” 





For more about line numbers, see Appendix E, and for more about the XREF Do program, see the section 
“Using the Cross-Referencing Utility’ later in this chapter. For more information on Do programs see 
Appendix F, 


True BASIC Codex 


The True BASIC editor includes a set of several menu items to make it easier to create True BASIC pro- 
grams. We call this feature “codex”. Each of the menu items represents a feature of True BASIC you are 
likely to use, and prompts you for the information needed to create the True BASIC code for the feature. 
When you are done supplying information, the code will be added at the current insertion point in your cur- 
rent editor window. These menu items are found in the Help menu. (Note: These features are experimental.) 


Create A Starter Program 


This item will create the shell of a program. You will be prompted for the location of the True Controls and 
True Dialogs libraries. You can accept the defaults by simply clicking Ok, type the library pathnames in and 
then click Ok, or use the locate button to get a standard file open dialog box to help you locate the libraries. 
The resulting program will be runnable, assuming you have filled in the correct locations for your libraries, 
and will contain comments with suggestions on where to add other controls, etc., to your program. 
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Create A Window 
This item will add a call to create a window to your program. 


You will be prompted first for the following window attributes: Title, Size Box, Close Box, VScroll, HScroll, and 
Border. For the Title attribute, enter the text you want to have appear in the title bar for the window. For the 
Border attribute, choose full, single, double, or none. Full is the default, and is generally what you will use. For the 
other attributes, place an X in the input box for the attributes you want your window to have. The Close Box 
attribute is checked by default. 


You will then be prompted for the position of the window on the screen, in pixels. The size of the screen will be dis- 
played in the dialog as a reference for you. 


Next, you be asked whether you want to set a window font or to use the default. The default is usually 10 point 
Courier. If you choose default, you are done, and the calls necessary to create the window, set the title, and show the 
window will be added to your program. If you choose set, you will be prompted for a font name, size, and style. Once 
you have supplied these, you are done, and the calls necessary to create the window, set the title, and show the win- 
dow will be added to your program. 


Create A Control 


This item will create any one of the controls (such as buttons) that True BASIC supports. You will be prompted to 
select the type of control from a list. You will then be prompted to enter any parameters necessary to create and 
show the control. 


Create A Graphical Object 


This item will create any one of the controls or graphics objects that True BASIC supports. You will prompted to select 
the type of control from a list. You will then be prompted for whatever is necessary to create and show the object. 


Create A Dialog Box 


This item will create any one of the dialog box types that True BASIC supports. You will be prompted to select the 
type of dialog box from a list. You will then be prompted for whatever is necessary to create and show the dialog box. 
You will be given the chance to see the dialog box you have created, and to approve or ask to redesign it before the 
code is added to your program. 


File and Directory Handling 


This item will call one of True BASIC’s file or directory handling subroutines. You will prompted to choose a sub- 
routine from the list of available subroutines. The subroutine call will then be added to your program with vari- 
ables in the calling sequence, and a comment instructing you on what the variables represent, so that you can set 
them appropriately. Note that you will need to make sure that either Execlib.tre or Execlib.tru is included in your 
program with a LIBRARY statement. 
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TextEdit Methods 


This item specifies one of the various text edit methods available for True BASIC text edit objects. You will 
be prompted to choose a method from the available methods. What you will be prompted for next will depend 
on the method you choose. When you are done, the code to execute the specified method will be added to your 
program. Note that the id for the text edit object is always supplied as “txed”. You will need to change or set 
this accordingly. (N.B. Not all methods may be implemented in the first release of codex.) 


Manage Menus 


This item allows you to create menus easily, and may be the most useful of the bunch. (It is always a pain to 
create the long data statements or array assignments necessary to set up menus.) When you choose this 
item, the editor raises a window with an interface to allow you to specify your entire menu structure. When 
it first starts, it shows the edit fields for the first menu item. 


Enter the header in the edit field with the Header label. This is what will appear in the menu bar for the 
menu. Then, enter your items in the edit fields labelled for items. Five items are available by default. If you 
need more, click the button labelled Next Items, and you will presented with five more edit fields. You can 
continue to do this for far longer than you will ever need to. To go back up to the top of the menu you are lay- 
ing out, click on the button labelled Prev Items. For each item, you can select whether it is checked when 
first shown and whether it is enabled (sensitive) when first shown by checking or unchecking the check 
boxes next to the appropriate edit fields. The default is unchecked and sensitive. 


When you are done with the first menu (or even if you are not), click the button labelled Next Menu to 
advance to a fresh screen for the second menu (and so on.) Click the button labelled Prev Menu to return to 
your design for the previous menu. 


You can see what your menu structure will look like at any time by clicking the button labelled Show and fol- 
lowing the instructions. You can cancel your design at any time by clicking the button labelled Cancel. When 
you are done your design, and wish to add it to your program, click the button labelled Done. 


If you wish any item in a menu to be a separator, simply specify “@” as the value for the item, just as you 
would if you were defining it any other way. Similarly, if you wish to specifiy accelerators or mnemonics for 
any item, specify item@x, where item is the value and x is the mnemonic or accelerator. (Note that in 
Windows and OS/2, x must be a letter in item.) 
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Saving Window Arrangements 

You can set up the True BASIC Editor so that you return to the same working environment each time you 
start it up. You do this by using the Save Configuration choice in the Window menu to save the font, 
position, or source file of editor windows you have open. A dialog box provides check boxes for you to indicate 
what you wish to save and when you wish to have it saved: 


Configuration 


Save editor configuration: 


What 


C] Window Font 
CJ Window Source File 


When 
C1 At Editor Quit 


OC At File Save 
DC At Ok Button 


If the “At Ok Button” is checked, the settings currently in effect are saved when you click “Ok” to exit the dia- 
log box. The next time you start up the editor, any windows that were open will be re-opened with the same 
position, font, or source file depending on what you checked. The “At File Save” choice updates the settings 
each time you save a file, and the “At Editor Quit” choice updates the settings each time you exit the editor. 





The “Cancel” button closes the dialog box ignoring any changes you made since the dialog box was opened. 
Any previous settings are retained. 


To cancel any previous settings and stop saving configurations, uncheck all the boxes in the “What” area and 
check the “At Ok Button” box. When you then click in the Ok button, all previous settings are canceled. You 
can also cancel any settings by erasing the TBEDIT.CFG file in your main True BASIC directory; that file is 
created by the editor to save the current settings. 


Running Programs from the Language System 

You can use the True BASIC System directly to run programs without entering the Editor. To do this, dou- 
ble-click on the True BASIC System icon. You'll get a dialog box where you can select the program you wish 
to run. After you select a program, you'll get another dialog box with the choices: “Run”, “Compile”, “Bind”, 
or “Cancel”. Select “Run” and True BASIC will run the program presenting the output in a window just as 
when programs are run from the editor. Any error messages are presented in an output window. 
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With Windows and OS/2 you can also run the language system from a command line where you may use 
options to specify exactly what you want to do. In OS/2, open an OS/2 Command window; in Windows NT 
open a DOS command window. In Windows 95, press the “Start” button and choose “Run...”. In Windows NT 
and Windows 3.1, you may use the Run... choice in the File menu for either the Program Manager or the File 
Manager. (In Windows 3.1, however, you may have problems running programs this way if they include 
LIBRARY statements with relative path names.) 


You may use the following options on a command line; note that some come before the name of the program 
being run and others follow it: 


Command Line Options for the Language System 





Command line Effect 

tbsystem runs language system as if you double-clicked 
on its icon 

tbsystem name.tru skips Open dialog box, but presents box with 
choice of “Run”, “Compile”, or “Bind” 

tbsystem -i name.tru runs NAME.TRU (skips all dialog boxes) 

tbsystem -c name.tru compiles NAME.TRU and saves as NAME.TRC 
(skips all dialog boxes) 


tbsystem -c name.tru -o fileout.trc compiles NAME.TRU and saves with specified 
name (skips all dialog boxes) 


tbsystem name.tru -o fileout.exe — binds NAME.TRU and saves with specified 
name (skips all dialog boxes) 





Be sure to use complete path names if appropriate to run or save programs in other directories. See the sec- 
tion on compiling and binding later in this chapter for more on those commands. 


VJ NOTE: Depending on your operating system, you may also be able to start up either the True 


BASIC Editor or System by clicking on program files or by dragging and dropping program files 
onto the application’s icon. See the section “Other Ways to Start Up the Editor or Language 
System” later in this chapter. 
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Debugging Programs 


There are three kinds of mistakes you might make when writing a program: 
(1) improperly used True BASIC statements (“illegal statements” or “compile-time errors”) 
(2) errors that occur when a program runs (“exceptions’ or “run-time errors”) 
(3) “bugs” that prevent your program from working as you intended 


True BASIC has an extensive list of error messages (see Appendix C) that help you identify the first two 
kinds of errors — improperly used or “illegal statements” and errors or “exceptions” that occur when the pro- 
gram runs. The third problem is a bit harder to identify. Your program runs and is a legal True BASIC pro- 
gram, but it may not do what you want it to do. This section explains some of the ways the True BASIC lan- 
guage can help you find where you went wrong. 


One of the easiest things that True BASIC can find for you is a statement or structure you have used incor- 
rectly. When you attempt to compile a program with an illegal statement True BASIC prints appropriate 
messages indicating the offending line. (A program is compiled whenever you run, compile, or bind it.) You 
can then correct that error and run the program again. 


Consider the following sample program that contains two such errors that True BASIC detects when it 
attempts to compile the program: 

' CoinToss 

PIRNT "You are about to toss a coin" 

IF Rnd < .5 PRINT “Heads, you win" else PRINT "Tails, you lose” 

PAUSE 10 
These errors are reported differently depending on how you are running (or compiling) the program. The 
next two subsections illustrate these two methods. 


Messages in the Editor’s Errors Window 


When you attempt to run the above program from the True BASIC Editor, True BASIC prints the message 
“Errors during Compile/Link cycle” at the bottom of the editor window and opens an Errors window contain- 
ing the following messages: 


CoinToss:2:1:Illegal statement 
CoinToss:3:13:Expected "then" 
CoinToss:4:9:Missing end statement 


The first part of each message gives the file name and line and character location for the error. The second 
part is a brief description of the error. You could simply move to the appropriate lines in the program source 
to correct the errors, or you can use the editor to find each error for you. 


In the Errors window, select an error and use the Locate Error choice in the Errors menu. The editor 
switches to the source file and moves directly to that error. If the error you wish to locate occurred in a 
Library file used by your program, the editor opens a window for the source version of that library file ifneed 
be and moves to the error. 
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After you correct the error, use Open Error Window in the Window menu to move back to the Errors win- 
dow. You can then select another error and again use Locate Error in the Errors menu. As a shortcut, you 
can double-click on an error in the Errors window; the editor will locate that error in the source file. 


Your corrected program should look like this: 


! CoinToss 

PRINT “You are about to toss a coin" 

IF Rnd < .5 then PRINT “Heads, you win" else PRINT "Tails, you lose" 
PAUSE 10 

END 


Messages from the Language System 
If you run the same CoinToss program directly from the True BASIC System (see “Running Programs from 
the Language System”), True BASIC gives you similar messages in an output window: 


Illegal statement at line 2 
PIRNT "You are about to toss a coin" 
A 


Expected "then" at line 3 
IF Rnd < .5 PRINT “Heads, you win" else PRINT "Tails, you lose" 
A 


Missing end statement at line 4 
PAUSE 10 
A 


You would then need to open the source program in the editor or any other word-processing application and 
make the appropriate corrections. A corrected version of the program is shown above. 


Errors During a Program Run 

Other errors, called exceptions, happen when the program is run (or executed). For example, the statement 
LET answer = a/b 

is a “legal” statement. But if b equals 0 when this statement is carried out, the program would stop and pre- 


sent a dialog box with a “Division by zero” error. The error message will indicate the line where the error 
occurred. 


This type of message is presented the same way regardless of whether you run your program from the editor 
or directly with the language system. When you close the message dialog box after any such “fatal” error that 
stops the program run, the language system closes down. If you were running from the editor, you are 
returned to the editor. 


True BASIC has an error-handling structure and four built-in functions that you can include in your pro- 
grams to intercept exceptions and provide a remedy so that the program can keep running. This WHEN 
structure and the EXLINE$, EXLINE, EXTEXT$, and EXTYPE functions are explained in Chapter 16 
“Error Handling.” 


Appendix C lists True BASIC’s error messages for illegal statements and for exceptions, along with brief 
explanations of each. 
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Using OPTION TYPO 


One reason a program may not work as expected is that you have misspelled one or more variable names. 
You can put an OPTION TYPO statement at the beginning of your program to request True BASIC to check 
all variables in that program. For this to work, you must declare all variable names in LOCAL, SHARE, 
PUBLIC, or DECLARE statements or name them as parameters in SUB, DEF, FUNCTION, or PIC- 
TURE statements. (All arrays must be declared in DIM or LOCAL statements.) True BASIC gives an 
“Unknown variable” error for any undeclared (or misspelled) variable that it sees. Chapter 11 “Libraries and 
Modules” provides more information on OPTION TYPO. 


Tracing Program Variables 


A “legal” True BASIC program with no misspelled variable names may still produce incorrect answers if 
there is a flaw in the program logic. To detect such errors in logic, you can insert PRINT statements at var- 
ious stages in the program to see what is happening to variables as the program progresses. 


Using the Cross-Referencing Utility 


One of the Do programs supplied with True BASIC is XREF.TRC, which prints your program with line num- 
bers and then prints a table of every variable, number, and keyword in the program, with the numbers of the 
lines on which they occur. Examining this may help you spot a bug. 


To use XREF.TRC chose Do... in the Run menu. Open the TBDO folder that was installed in your True 
BASIC directory, and select the XREF.TRC program. In the dialog box that asks for the “Do Program 
Command String”, enter a file name if you want the results to go to a file, or nothing if you want the results 
to go to a printer. (Except for very short programs, the output from XREF.TRC is lengthy.) 


Compiling and Binding Programs 

When True BASIC runs a source program, it first “compiles” that program into an intermediate code, then 
“links” it with the interpreter portion of the language system, and finally produces the results in an output 
window. You can create compiled versions of your programs so that you need not wait for the compile process 
each time you run the program or to provide copies for others. You can also create “bound” versions of your 
program to let others run them even if they do not have a copy of the True BASIC System. 


Creating and Running Compiled Programs 


A compiled program is saved in an intermediate code that appears to run faster because True BASIC does 
not have to compile the code each time it is run. You can create a compiled version of a program or library file 
from either the editor or the language system: 


¢ From the editor, open the source code in an editor window and chose Compile from the Run menu. 


¢ From the language system, select the source file in the Open dialog box and then select the 
“Compile” button when you are given the choice of “Run”, “Compile”, “Bind”, or “Cancel”. 
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In both cases, True BASIC compiles the program and, if successful, saves a copy using the existing program 
name with the extension .TRC instead of .TRU. Thus, the source code is preserved along with the compiled 
copy. 


Note that you should always keep the source-code versions of your programs! You cannot edit a compiled 
program; to make any changes, you must edit the source code and then recompile. You may wish to compile 
versions of any programs or libraries you use frequently to save time when you run them. Compiled copies of 
your programs also let other True BASIC users run them without being able to see or change the source code, 


You can run compiled programs from the True BASIC Editor or System just as you run a source program. 
Although you can’t edit it, you can open a compiled program in the editor (the window will contain only the 
notation “Compiled file.”) and then choose Run from the Run menu. 


Creating and Running Bound Programs 


A bound program contains the intermediate compiled code for the source program and all the necessary 
libraries and components of the language. Thus, a bound program is a stand-alone application; it will run 
without the presence of the True BASIC System. You may distribute bound True BASIC programs to others 
who do not have True BASIC, but in some cases you need to supply the additional files mentioned below. 


You create a bound program in much the same way that you create a compiled program: 


* From the editor, open the source or compiled file in an editor window and chose Bind from the Run 
menu. 


¢ From the language system, select the source or compiled file in the Open dialog box and then select 
the “Bind” button when you are given the choice of “Run”, “Compile”, “Bind”, or “Cancel”. 


In both cases, you'll get another dialog box where you may specify a file name and location for the bound pro- 


gram. For Windows, Windows NT, and OS/2 applications, you should choose a name that ends in EXE. As 
with compiled programs, you cannot read or edit bound programs; be sure to keep source-code versions! 


Bound files are run differently on the various operating systems: 
Windows 3.1 (1) Choose Run... from the Program Manager’s File menu and for the “Command Line.” 
enter the full path name of the bound program, or 
(2) Double-click on the program name in the File Manager, or 


(3) Double-click on a program icon for the file (which you must create) in the Program 
Manager. To create such a program icon, choose File:New... in the Program Manager 
and then ask for a New Program Item. In the resulting dialog box enter a name for the 
icon in “Description:” and the full path name for the bound program in “Command Line:”. 
You may use the “Browse...” button to select an icon from existing collections of icons. 


Windows NT Same as for Windows 3.1 plus you may open a Command Prompt window and enter 
the name of the program (use the full path name if appropriate). 


Windows 95 —_ (1) Double-click on the icon for the program in the drive/folder display available from 
the “My Computer’ icon, or on an icon you create on the desktop or in a folder, or 
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(2) Press the “Start” button, choose “Run...”, and enter the full path name for the pro- 
gram, or 
(3) Choose the item from the Start menu (you must set up these items). 


08/2 (1) Double-click on the icon for the program, or 
(2) Use an OS/2 Command window and enter the name of the program. 


Macintosh Double-click on the icon for the program or select the program icon and choose Open 
from the File menu. 


Distributing Bound Programs 

You may create bound True BASIC programs and distribute them to others. No additional files are needed 
for the Macintosh. For the Windows and OS/2 operating systems, however, there are some files that you 
must supply along with the bound True BASIC program: 


Windows 3.1 If user do not already have Win 82s version 1.25A or later, they will need the Win32s 
SetUp diskette set. If users have a version earlier than 1.25A already installed, they 
must first “uninstall” the old version by hand. See the instructions in the “Getting 
Started” chapter in this manual. 

Also, the following DLL files must be installed in the \WINDOWS\SYSTEM directory: 


XNMBA420.DLL 
XNMTE420.DLL 
Windows 95 The following DLL files must be installed in the \WINDOWS\SYSTEM directory: 
XNMBA420.DLL 
XNMTE420.DLL 
WindowsNT The following DLL files must be installed in the \WINNT\SYSTEMS2 directory, or in 
the \WINNT35\SYSTEM82 directory for Windows NT 3.5: 
XNMBA420.DLL 
XNMTE420.DLL 
08/2 The following DLL files must be installed in the \OS2\DLL directory or in another 
directory that is added to the LIBPATH variable in the CONFIG.SYS file: 
XPBBA403.DLL 
XPBTE403.DLL 
XPIBA403.DLL 
XPITE403.DLL 
If True BASIC Version 5 is upgraded to use a newer version of Win32s or newer versions of the DLL files, you 
will then need to provide those newer versions to users of your bound applications. We will provide appro- 
priate information along with any future upgrades of True BASIC. 
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Using Your Own Editor with the Language System 

Since the True BASIC Editor and True BASIC System are separate applications, you may use your own edi- 
tor to create source programs and then run them directly with the True BASIC System as described above. 
The only restriction is that the source file must be an ASCII or text-only file. 


If your editor lets you add menus, you can build Run, Compile, and Bind items. You need to (1) save the file 
before running it or write out the edit buffer to a file, and (2) initiate a shell command that will run True 
BASIC and pass it the name of the file (see the command line options in the section above on “Running 
Programs from the Language System”). 


Other Ways to Start Up the Editor or Language System 


As noted earlier, you can start up either the True BASIC Editor or the True BASIC System simply by double 
clicking on the icon for either application. This methods works for all operating systems. Depending on your 
operating system, you may also start the applications by dragging and dropping program files, by double- 
clicking on associated program files, or by entering typed commands. 


Dragging and dropping works on OS/2, Windows 3.1, Windows NT, Windows 95, and the Macintosh. If you 
drag a program document onto the application, the application will start up using the dragged document. In 
OS/2, Windows 95, and the Macintosh, you simply drag icons to icons. In Windows 3.1 and Windows NT you 
must work from the File Manager. 


If a document is “associated” with an application, you can double-click on that document to open the appli- 
cation along with that document. Documents are automatically associated with applications on the 
Macintosh. You must make the associations yourself in Windows and 09/2. 


For Windows 3.1 and Windows NT you make associations from the File Manager. Use the File menu in the 
File Manager and choose Associate.... Enter the desired file extension (TRU or TRC, for example). In the 
“Associate With:” box, enter the path name for the application (for example, C:\TBV5\TBSYSTEM.EXE for 
the language system or C:\TBV5\TBEDITOR.EXE for the editor). For more details, see your Windows 3.1 
or Windows NT documentation. 


For Windows 95, use the View menu from any open folder. Choose Options...:File Types, and click on 
“New Type...” Fill in the dialog box to associate the desired extension with the application (associate .TRU 
with C:\TBV5\TBEDITOR.EXE, for example). For more details, see your Windows 95 documentation. 


In OS/2, you make associations from the program object for the application. Use mouse button 2 to get the 
pop-up menu for the program icon and choose Open... and Settings. Then select the “Association” tab. Type 
the desired extension (TRU or TRC, for example) in the “New name:” box and click on the “Add>>” button 
next to that box. For more details, see your OS/2 documentation. 


If you wish, you could associate the .TRU extension with the editor, TBEDITOR.EXE, and .TRC extensions 
with the language system, TBSYSTEM.EXE. Double-clicking on a file ending in .TRU would start up the 
editor with that document open; double-clicking on a file ending in .TRC would start up the language system 
with that program. 
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For those operating systems that let you enter typed commands, such as OS/2 and Windows, you can start 
either application with the appropriate command — TBEDITOR for the editor and TBSYSTEM for the lan- 
guage system. This method is explained earlier for the language system in the section “Running Programs 
from the Language System.” You may also start the editor this way using the command TBEDITOR. If you 
name a file with the TBEDITOR command, that file will be opened on editor start up. 


Organizing Files and Libraries 


When you install True BASIC, the installer program puts the files required by True BASIC in the proper 
locations and adjusts the path used by your operating system to find necessary files and programs. Thus, you 
ordinarily need not be concerned about how the standard True BASIC files and libraries are organized. If 
you are interested, the following describes how the operating systems search for needed applications and 
DLLs: 


Windows and OS/2 look for executables in the current directory first, then in the directories in 
the PATH environment variable in order. 


Windows looks for the DLLs in the current directory, then in the WINDOWS directory and the 
WINDOWS\SYSTEM directory. OS/2 looks for DLLs in the current directory, then in the 
directories in the LIBPATH environment variable in order. 


For Unix, the TBPATH environment determines the PATH which True BASIC searches for 
files. The TRU environment is the PATH used to locate the True BASIC System. Type “env” at 
the Unix prompt to get a listing of the settings for your current environment variables. 


For Macintosh, DLLs are not required and all locations are searched so you need not be con- 
cerned with organization of the True BASIC applications. 


As you write your own programs to use libraries in the TBLIBS directory or libraries you create yourself, you 
must consider the directory structure. The LIBRARY statement must supply enough information so that 
True BASIC can find the library file. See Chapter 11 “Libraries and Modules” for more on this. 


Getting Additional Help 


In addition to this manual and the help facility provided with the True BASIC Editor, you can get assistance 
as follows: 


* True BASIC’s web page: http://www.truebasic.com 

¢ E-mail: support@truebasic.com 

* FAX: 608 298-7015 

* Membership in the True BASIC Institute. Call 603 298-8517 for Institute membership packet. 
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4 
A Word on Style 


Before you begin to program, you need to know something about the programming style of the language you 
plan to use. A language’s style determines how you may arrange a program’s source code. 


The style of a programming language is largely determined by rules. True BASIC, like most programming 
languages, supports two types of style: required style —rules you must obey— and conventional style — 
optional standards that help make programs easier to read, understand, and adapt or expand. Take a look at 
the following program that implements a simple guessing-game. This program shows the “flavor” of True 
BASIC style and illustrates both required and conventional elements of the language: 

! Set up the program and get initial number 

CLEAR 


RANDOMIZE 
LET answer = Int(Rnd*10) + 1 


! Display the title and instructions 

PRINT "A guessing game." 

PRINT “Enter your guess as number between 1 and 10." 
PRINT “Enter 0 to quit.” 


! Allow the user to play an unlimited number of games 


DO 

INPUT PROMPT “Your guess: ": guess 

LET guess = Int(guess) ! Use next lowest integer 

IF guess < 1 then ! User has quit 
EXIT DO 

ELSEIF guess > 10 then ' Guess out of range 
PRINT “Your guess must be between 1 and 10!” 

ELSEIF guess = answer then ! Correct guess 
PRINT “Correct! What a guess!” 
PRINT “I'm thinking of another number.” 
PAUSE 3 ! Act Like we're thinking 
PRINT ' Blank Line to start series 
LET answer = Int(Rnd*10) + 1 ! Get new answer 

ELSE ! Incorrect guess 


PRINT “Wrong! Try again!” 
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END IF 
LOOP 


' ALL done 
PRINT "Thanks for playing." 
END 


Required Style 

There are certain rules you must obey if you want your True BASIC programs to run. Fortunately, True 
BASIC is designed so that you do not need to know all the required style rules before you begin to program. 
You should, however, know the required style rules that apply to a particular structure before you attempt 
to use it in a program. 


Most of this manual describes the required style rules for each of True BASIC’s statements and structures. 
This section introduces a few fundamental requirements that apply to all programs and all structures. 


Look again at the simple guessing-game program at the beginning of this chapter. It illustrates several 
requirements of the True BASIC language. 





Vv Every True BASIC program must have one, and only one, END statement. 








While it doesn’t really “do” anything, the END statement is vital to the operation of a True BASIC program. 
The END statement indicates the end of the main program; it tells True BASIC where to stop executing code. 


As you'll see later (Chapter 10, “User-Defined Functions and Subroutines”) the END statement is not nec- 
essarily the last statement in the document containing your program. You may have external structures 
stored in the same document after the END statement, but the END statement must end the main program 
unit. 


If you attempt to run a program with no END statement, the program halts with the message “Missing end 
statement.” If you run a program containing more than one END statement, the program halts with the 
message “Statement outside of program.” 








| Each True BASIC statement must begin with a keyword. If additional 
information follows, there must be a space after the keyword. 





Look at the sample program again, Some lines are blank or contain only comments (beginning with a !), but 
each “executable statement” begins with a keyword. Some keywords stand by themselves, such as the 
CLEAR, RANDOMIZE, and END statements. Others usually or always include additional information, 
such as the LET and PRINT statements. A space must always follow a keyword used with additional infor- 
mation. The use of spaces in the rest of the statement is generally optional. Throughout this manual we rep- 
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resent keywords in all uppercase letters so that they are clearly distinguishable, but you are not required to 
do so. : 


Let’s look a bit more closely at the LET and PRINT statements — perhaps the two most commonly used 
statements in True BASIC. Each statement has certain required style rules that it must follow. 


The LET statement assigns a value to a variable. Each begins with the keyword LET followed by the name 
of the variable to which the value is to be assigned. The variable name is followed by an equal sign (=) and 
the value to be assigned to the specified variable. The value being assigned may be an expression containing 
mathematical or string operators: 


LET guess = Int(guess) 
LET answer = Int(Rnd*10) + 1 


Complete details about the rules for the LET statement and for constants, variables, and expressions are 
discussed in Chapter 2, “Constants, Variables, and Expressions.” (See also the OPTION NOLET statement 
later in this section.) 


The PRINT statement obeys required style rules of its own. The PRINT keyword is usually followed by one 
or more items to be printed, and multiple items can be separated by commas or semicolons. The PRINT 
statements in the sample program each print one string constant, as in: 

PRINT "Thanks for playing.” 


Notice that the sample program also uses a blank PRINT statement, which produces a blank line. The com- 
plete required style rules for PRINT statements are discussed in Chapter 3, “Output Statements.” 





Vv) Names representing entities such as variables, arrays, and routines may 
be of any length and contain letters, digits, and underscore characters. 
All names must start with a letter and contain no spaces; all names rep- 
resenting string items must end with a dollar sign ($). 





True BASIC makes no distinction between uppercase and lowercase. Here are some legal variable names: 


guess name$ 
answer first_names 
v25 CityStateCodes 


For complete information on variable names see Chapter 2, “Constants, Variables, and Expressions.” 





Vv True BASIC allows only one statement per line. Thus, the end of a line 
indicates the end of a True BASIC statement. 





CLEAR 
RANDOMIZE 
LET answer = Int(Rnd*10) + 1 
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The rules for some statements do allow multiple parts or serve dual purposes, but you can still put only one 
such statement on a line. For example, the INPUT PROMPT statement combines the functionality of the 
PRINT and INPUT statements by letting you specify a message to be printed when the program asks for 
input, but it is itself a single statement: 

INPUT PROMPT "Your guess: ": guess 


The IF structure often occupies several lines as it does in the sample program where it uses two ELSEIF 
statements and one ELSE statement. However, there is also a one-line IF statement for simpler decisions. 
For example in the sample program, the single line: 


PRINT “Wrong! Try Again!" 
could be replaced by the single-line IF structure: 
IF guess < answer then PRINT "Too low!" else PRINT "Too high!" 


These are the fundamental elements of True BASIC’s required style: All programs must have one, and only 
one, END statement. Each executable statement must begin with a keyword. Each keyword must be fol- 
lowed with a space or end-of-line character, and there may be only one statement per line. 


The one exception to the above is the OPTION NOLET statement that lets you omit the LET keyword from 
assignment statements. We do not recommend you use the OPTION NOLET statement, as it “violates” the 
keyword rule and can lead to confusing error messages. 


There is one more element of required style that applies only when you elect to use line numbers. As you can 
see, True BASIC does not require line numbers. Though we don’t recommend them (see the end of this chap- 
ter), you may use them. But if you do so, be aware of this additional rule: If you use line numbers, every line 
in your program — including blank and comment lines — must have a line number. 


Conventional Style 


As long as your programs obey both the general required style rules mentioned above and the specific rules 
associated with the statements used, they will run. True BASIC does not pay any attention to the conven- 
tional style of your programs. Conventional style, however, helps you create and maintain your programs 
with a minimum of frustration. 


There are many elements of conventional style, and there are also many philosophies of how best to apply 
them. This section introduces you to some of the most common conventional style elements and philosophies. 
Be aware, however, that this is primarily intended to introduce you to the options and give you some ideas. 
As you read it, think about what makes the most sense to you. You should develop your own conventional 
style philosophy to enhance the readability of your programs. If you implement your style philosophy from 
the outset, you can enhance your enjoyment and the productivity of your programming. 


Let’s look again at the program from the beginning of the chapter, repeated here for your convenience: 
! Set up the program and get initial number 
CLEAR ; 
RANDOMIZE 
LET answer = Int(Rnd*10) + 1 
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' Display the title and instructions 

PRINT "A guessing game. 

PRINT "Enter your guess as number between 1 and 10." 
PRINT "Enter 0 to quit.” 

' Allow the user to play an unlimited number of games 


DO 
INPUT PROMPT "Your guess: ": guess 
LET guess = Int(guess) ' Use next lowest integer 
IF guess < 1 then ' User has quit 
EXIT DO 
ELSEIF guess > 10 then ! Guess out of range 
PRINT “Your guess must be between 1 and 10!" 
ELSEIF guess = answer then ' Correct guess 
PRINT “Correct! What a guess!" 
PRINT “I'm thinking of another number." 
PAUSE 3 ' Act Like we're thinking 
PRINT ! Blank Line to start series 
LET answer = Int(Rnd*10) + 1 ' Get new answer 
ELSE ! Incorrect guess 
PRINT “Wrong! Try again!" 
END IF 
LOOP 
! ALL done 
PRINT "Thanks for playing." 
END 


Some things you might notice are the use of space, indenting, and comments to make the structure and func- 
tion of the program easier to follow. 


True BASIC lets you add or omit spaces as you see fit, within certain required style rules. You may add 
spaces anywhere but in the middle of a keyword, name, or two-character symbol (such as >=). You may also 
omit spaces where it causes no confusion, but you must be sure to have a space after each keyword. 


You may also insert blank lines in the program. Often, blank lines are used to separate logical blocks in a 
program. True BASIC simple ignores these additional spaces when it runs the program. 


True BASIC also allows any number of spaces to appear at the beginning of a line. (In line numbered pro- 
grams, the number must come first followed by any number of spaces.) True BASIC was designed this way 
to allow for a variety of indentation styles. Typically, you will find that your programs are much easier to 
understand if you indent the bodies of structures such as loops, decisions, and procedures. The “True BASIC 
Environment” chapter in the Introduction section shows how the True BASIC editor can indent programs for 
you. 


Comments are another powerful tool for making your programs easy to read. Comments are notes to your- 
self (and anyone else who needs to understand your code) about how a program works. True BASIC ignores 
comments when it runs your program. 


True BASIC comments begin with an exclamation mark (!). You can place them on a separate line or at the 
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end of any line. True BASIC ignores anything to the right of an exclamation point (that isnot part of a string 
constant). Thus, inserting an explanation point at the beginning of a line is also an easy way to temporarily 
disable a statement. You may also use the REM statement to insert comments into your code, but the REM 
statement must occupy a line of its own: 

REM This is a guessing game program. 


As mentioned in the above section, True BASIC lets you use names, or identifiers, of any length. Therefore, 
you may use names that describe the purpose of your variables, subroutines, and functions. You will find 
that this makes your programs much easier to understand and debug. 


True BASIC ignores the case of letters, except as they appear in string constants. Thus, the keywords LET, 
Let, and let are identical to True BASIC. Likewise, the variable names answer, Answer, and ANSWER are 
seen as the same name. 


In the sample code throughout this documentation, we use capital letters for keywords, begin the names of 
functions and subroutines with a capital letter (and capitalize the beginning of each subsequent “word”), and 
start variable names with a lowercase letter. We feel that this creates clear, readable programs, but you 
should feel free to develop your own stylistic philosophy. 





Vv NOTE: Unlike some other forms of the BASIC language, True BASIC 
does not penalize you with a slower execution speed when you add 
spaces, comments, or blank lines or when you use meaningful variable 
names. There is no advantage in squeezing as much as possible on a sin- 
gle line. Feel free to write readable programs. Making a program under- 
standable will not make it slower. 





Many of True BASIC’s structures themselves contribute to the readability of programs. The IF and DO 
structures used in the sample program are two examples. Other structures such as FOR structures, 
SELECT CASE structures, subroutines, functions, and modules also help you organize your program into 
clearly understandable compartments. These structured programming features also make it easier to write 
programs, letting you divide the task into smaller blocks that you can often test independently. Generous 
use of spaces and indenting make these structures even easier to understand. 


These structures also free True BASIC from the need for line numbers. Line numbers are required by older 
versions of the BASIC language, but they are optional in True BASIC. None of True BASIC’s structures or 
statements (described in the main parts of this manual) require line numbers, but you may number your 
programs and use statements such as the GOTO or GOSUB statements from older forms of BASIC. While 
this makes it relatively easy to run older programs, we don’t recommend line numbers as a desirable con- 
ventional style. Programs written without line numbers are generally much easier to understand and main- 
tain. Remember, however, that if you do use line numbers, you must number all the lines in the source file. 
Appendix E describes how the older line-number control statements work. 
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Asa final illustration of conventional style, here is a program that is functionally identical to the sample pro- 
gram earlier in this chapter, but it violates most of the conventional rules we've been discussing. It does obey 
all the required rules, however, and True BASIC will run it without complaint: 


1000 CLEAR 

1010 RANDOMIZE 

4020 LET ANSWER=INTCRND*10) +4 

1030 PRINT “A GUESSING GAME.” 

1040 PRINT "ENTER YOUR GUESS AS A NUMBER BETWEEN 1 AND 10." 
1050 PRINT “ENTER O TO QUIT.” 

1060 INPUT PROMPT "YOUR GUESS: “:GUESS 

1070 LET GUESS=INT(GUESS) 

1080 IF GUESS<1 THEN GOTO 1210 

1090 IF GUESS>10 THEN GOTO 1130 

14100 IF GUESS=ANSWER THEN GOTO 1150 

14110 PRINT "WRONG! TRY AGAIN!" 

1120 GOTO 1060 

1130 PRINT “YOUR GUESS MUST BE BETWEEN 1 AND 10!" 
1140 GOTO 1060 

4150 PRINT "CORRECT! WHAT A GUESS!" 

4160 PRINT "I'M THINKING OF ANOTHER NUMBER." 
1170 PAUSE 3 

1180 PRINT 

1190 LET ANSWER=INTCRND*10) +1 

1200 GoTo 1060 

1210 PRINT “Thanks for playing." 

1220 END 


We hope you'll agree that the earlier program is much easier to understand. This is because the earlier pro- 
gram uses a well defined conventional style philosophy. It uses comments to clarify the code; it uses case, 
blank lines, and extra spaces to make the code easier to read; and it uses structured programming and con- 
sistent indentation to make its logic easier to analyze. 


The line-numbered program was not made deliberately complex. It merely uses structures that rely on line- 
numbers and ignores most of the conventions introduced in this chapter (though it does use multi-character 
variable names). 


Insummary, the look and feel ofa programming language is determined by both its required style and the con- 
ventional style it allows. Exactly what you adopt as your own conventional style philosophy is not so impor- 
tant as the fact that you develop a style that makes your programs easier to write, understand, and expand, 
and that you use it consistently. 
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CHAPTER 


2 


Constants, Variables, and 
Expressions 


The fundamental purpose of virtually all programs is to manipulate data — both numbers and letters. This 
data is most often represented within the program in the form of constants and variables — and expressions 
that calculate new values from constants and variables. Here’s a simple program that illustrates these three 
representations of data: 
INPUT PROMPT “Number of items? ": n 
LET cost, price = 0 
FOR i = 1 ton 
INPUT FROMPT "Price of item? ": price 
LET cost = cost + (price * 1.04) ! Include 4% sales tax 
NEXT 7 
PRINT “Your cost with the sales tax is "; 
PRINT USING "S$S$$$#.##": cost 
PRINT “Press any key to end program.” 
GET KEY k ~~! Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 


Constants are data values you put directly into the source code. Since their values cannot change unless 
you change the source code, constants remain unchanged during the running of the program. In the program 
above, the sales tax is the constant 1.04 representing a 4% sales tax. To change this, you must change the 
program itself. 


Variables are named representations of data. They associate a name with some data value. True BASIC 
provides many ways for you to assign and change the values of a variable during a program run. This is why 
the names used torepresent the data are called variables. In the program above, the variable n retains the 
same value throughout the run, but the values of price and cost change each time through the FOR loop 
(explained in Chapter 6 “Loop Structures”). 


Constants and variables may be combined with operators and functions to create expressions. Expressions 
are similar to formulas; they represent data values that are calculated during the program run based upon 
the values of their elements at the time of calculation. In the program above, an expression computes a new 
value for cost each time through the FOR loop. The program uses the previous value of cost on the right side 
of the equal sign; the new value of cost equals the old value plus the new price plus the sales tax. 
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Many programming languages have several different data types. True BASIC, however, simplifies the pro- 
gramming process by distinguishing between only two types of data: numbers and strings. 


Thus, True BASIC uses numeric constants, numeric variables, and numeric expressions as well as string 
constants, string variables, and string expressions. This chapter introduces you to each of these data repre- 
sentations. You will find more formal definitions of these concepts in Chapter 17. 


Numeric Values 


As far as the programmer is concerned, True BASIC treats all numeric values equally. Itdoes not force you 
to distinguish between integer and real values or limit the size of particular values. 


If you are familiar with one of the many programming languages that forces these distinctions and limits, 
then you can treat each numeric value in True BASIC as the equivalent of a double-precision floating value. 
If that value may be more appropriately interpreted as an integer value, True BASIC will convert it inter- 
nally. For calculating memory requirements, however, you should assume that each numeric value will 
occupy eight bytes (which is the standard IEEE format for representing numbers). 


Constants 
Numeric constants must contain at least one digit. They may contain a decimal point, and they may start 
with a plus or minus sign. Examples are: 

12 3456543 

3.1416 -123 -.0003 
You may not use commas or spaces within numeric constants. Thus, 1,234,567 or 12 345 are not legal 
numeric constants. 


You may also use exponential notation (sometimes called scientific notation) to represent numeric con- 
stants. In exponential notation, an ordinary numeric constant is followed by the letter e and an integer. The 
integer designates the power of 10 that multiplies the number. Here are some examples of this, along with 
the same number in ordinary notation: 


1e3 1000 

12.3e10 123000000000 

1e-3 001 

1.234e-5 -00001234 
Variables 


(ceed 


A numeric variable represents a numeric value, as do the letters “x” or “y” in algebra. The name of the 
numeric variable may be as long as necessary. Numeric variable names must start with a letter and may 
contain digits and the underscore character (_). Since spaces and hyphens are not allowed in variable names, 
the underscore character is often used to create hyphenated or multi-word names. Some examples of valid 
numeric variable names are: 
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j 

last 

x3 

FirstNumber 

next_in_Line 
The same rules apply for names of numeric arrays, numeric functions, and subroutines, but you may not use 
the same name torepresent two different things. In other words, if you have a numeric variable called score, 
you may not also have a numeric array or function with the same name. Remember that True BASIC treats 
capital and lowercase letters identically, so that last and Last are the same variable. 


When you run a program, True BASIC sets the initial value of all numeric variables to 0. You may of course 
use the LET statement or other assignment statements to “initialize” variables to any value you wish. In fact, 
it is a good habit to initialize all variables near the beginning of the program, even if you set them equal to 0. 


Expressions 
You may use constants and variables to build numerical expressions. The following arithmetic operators are 
available: 


Arithmetic Operators 
Operator Meaning 
+ addition 
: subtraction 
$ multiplication 
division 
as exponentiation 
() parentheses 


het es Sf 


True BASIC follows the usual algebraic conventions. And, as in algebra, you may use the plus and minus 
signs as in +5 or -(x+y). 


The following are examples of numeric expressions: 


last - first + 1 

numerator / denominator 

-(2+2.35) + abc*def*2 

(x42-3) / Cat5) 
The order of evaluation is the order in which operations within an expression are carried out. In True 
BASIC, the order of evaluation follows a common mathematical convention. Exponentiations are carried out 
first, from left to right. Multiplications and divisions are computed next, from left to right. Additions and 
subtractions, from left to right, are carried out last. You may use parentheses to achieve a different order (or 
simply to clarify the conventional computation). The following examples illustrate these rules: 
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Order of Evaluation 





Expression Computed As Result 
5—4*3 5-(4*3) —7 
24342 (243)42 64 

—~3A2 —~(3%2) -9 
6/2*3 (6/2)*3 9 
6/(2*3) 6/(2*3) 1 
644/243 (6+(4/2))4+3 11 
(644)/(2+3) (6+4)/(243) 2 





Compare the last two examples in particular. Omission of parentheses in the denominator is a common 
error. 


The precision with which True BASIC evaluates numeric expressions varies from machine to machine. 
However, True BASIC computes expressions to at least 14 significant digits in all versions, and usually 
more. The range of numeric values that can be handled also varies, but True BASIC can process numbers in 
the range of 1e-300 to 1e300 on any machine. 


When a computed value is too large to be represented by True BASIC, an overflow error occurs. If the value 
computed is too close to 0, True BASIC substitutes 0, and no error occurs. 


The program at the beginning of this chapter used numeric constants, variable, and expressions. Here is 
another simple program illustrating various representations of numeric data: 


LET cord = 4 * 4 * 8 ! Cubic feet 
LET width = 7.25 ' Feet 

LET height = 5.5 ! Feet 

LET Log_length = 16 ' Inches 


LET depth = (log_length/12) * 3 

PRINT. "Your woodpile contains"; 

PRINT (depth * height * width) / cord ; "cords of wood." 

GET KEY k ! Press any key to end program 
END 


When run, this program produces the output: 
Your woodpile contains 1.24609 cords of wood. 
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String Values 

String values are composed of characters. A character is a single letter, digit, punctuation mark, or other 
mark as allowed by your computer. You may use any character available on your computer as part of a 
string, although you may not be able to type all the available characters from your keyboard. For a listing of 
the set of characters available on your computer, see Appendix A. 


Each character occupies one byte of memory, and the size of a string in bytes is equal to the number of char- 
acters it contains. Although True BASIC allows strings to be as long as necessary, some operating systems 
restrict the size of a single string to 65,536 characters. If you are writing code that may be used under dif- 
ferent operating systems, then you should adhere to this limitation. 


Constants 

A string constant is any sequence of characters enclosed in quotation marks. The PRINT and INPUT 
PROMPT statements in the two sample programs earlier in this chapter contain string constants. Other 
examples are “x”, “first”, “2001”, “This is a sentence.” and “X#*q30m”. Within string constants, True BASIC 
does distinguish between capital and lowercase letters. Thus, “last” and “Last” are different string values. 


A null string (or empty string) is a string that contains no characters. You represent a null string as a pair 
of quotation marks with no space between them: ”. A space between the quotation marks represents a string 
containing a single space character, not the null string. 


6669999 I 


To include a quotation mark within a string constant, you must enter the quotation mark twice. Thus, “x”y 
is a three-character string, with a quotation mark as the middle character. A more interesting example is: 


“He said ""I don't believe it!"" and smiled." 


Variables 
The names of string variables differ from numeric variable names simply in that they end with a dollar sign 
($). Otherwise, the rules for naming them are the same. Examples are: 

name$ 

first_named 


week31$ 
Who_knows_what$ 


You use the same rules for names of string arrays and string-valued functions, but you may use a particular 
name for only one kind of object. In other words, if you have a string variable called name$, you may not also 
have an array with that name. 

When you run a program, True BASIC sets the initial value of all string variables to the null string (). As 
with numeric variables, it is a good habit to initialize all your string variables at the beginning of a program, 
even if you set them to the null string. 


Expressions 
Two operations le; you build more complex string expressions out of constants and variables: concatenation 


and substrings. 
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Concatenation is the process of adding one string to the end of another, or gluing strings zogether. You use 
the ampersand sign (&) for concatenating two string values. Thus the string expression: 
"Ao" & "nen" & "tum" 


produces the string “Momentum”. 


You may also use a substring expression to specify a portion of a string. A substring expression consists of 
a string constant, variable, or expression followed by [a:b], where a indicates the starting character of the 
substring and b the ending character. Thus, 

“Momentum"[3:5] 


represents the string “men”. You may use parentheses instead of square brackets, as in: 
“Momentum"(3:5) 


In the expression [a:b], if b is larger than the number of characters in the string, then True BASIC uses the 
length of the string in place of b. If ais less than 1, then True BASIC substitutes a value of 1. Ifa is larger 
than the length of the string, or a is greater than b, the result is an empty string. Thus, any values of a and 
b are legal. For example, the program: 


PRINT “House"[3:100] 
PRINT “House"[-5:20] 
PRINT “House"[4:4] 
PRINT “House"[5:3] 
PRINT “Done” 
END 

produces the following output: 
use 
House 
s 


Done 


Note that the substring expression in the fourth line returns the null string because a is larger than b, and 
thus a blank line is printed. 


You may use parentheses to control the order of evaluation when combining substring expressions with other 
string expressions. If you don’t use parentheses, substring extraction occurs before concatenation. Thus, 
"“Abcde" & “fghijklm"C[3:7] 
equals “Abcdehijkl”, while 
("Abcde" & "fghijklm")£3:7] 
equals “cdefg’”. 
Here’s a simple program that uses string constants, variables, and expressions: 
LET first_name$ = "Abraham" 


LET last_name$ = “Lincoln” 

PRINT first_name$ & " " & last_name$ & ", 16th President of the US" 
PRINT “Subscription Code: " & Last_name$[1:4] & first_name$(1: 1] 
GET KEY k ! Press any key to end program 


END 
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It produces the following output: 


Abraham Lincoln, 16th President of the US 
Subscription Code: LincA 


Assignment Statements 
The LET statement is the primary means of assigning values to variables. In assigning values you must 
assign numeric values to numeric variables and string values to string variables. (True BASIC does not per- 
form automatic type conversions.) Examples of numeric assignments are: 

LET e = 2.718282828 

LET answer = Sin(pi/2) * Exp(-x*2) 

LET Length = Last - first + 1 

LET k =k +41 

LET i, j = 2 
In an assignment statement, the expression to the right of the equal sign (=) is evaluated first, and the 
resulting value is assigned to the variable to the left of the equal sign. This means that you can use the vari- 
able appearing on the left in the expression on the right, and its old value will be used in the expression. In 
the next to the last example above, the present value of k increases by one and becomes the new value of k. 


Note that a simple variable may only contain a single value. Thus, assigning a value to a variable will com- 
pletely overwrite that variable’s previous value. (See Chapter 9 on “Arrays and Matrices” for information on 
variable structures that contain multiple values.) 


You may specify more than one variable name to the left of the equal sign, as long as you separate names by 
commas. In this case, the resulting value of the expression on the right will be assigned to each variable 
listed on the left. In the last example above, both i andj are set equal to 2. 


Similarly, values of string expressions may be assigned to string variables: 

LET name$ = “George Washington" 

LET b$ = aS£3:7] 

LET answer$ = answer$ & def$ 

LET a$, b$ = "'" 
You may also use the LET statement to change a portion of a string. To do so, you simply put a substring 
expression to the left of the equal sign. For example, the code fragment: 

LET a$ = “bookkeeper” 

LET a$f2:4] = "ee" 


creates the string “beekeeper”. The string “ee” replaces the second through fourth characters “ook”. 


If, in an assignment to x$[a:b], the value of b is less than the value of a, then True BASIC makes an insertion 
before character number a. For example, the code fragment: 


LET x$ = “hose” 
LET x$£3:2] = "u" 
LET x$£1:0] = "The " 


will result in the string x$ with the value “The house”. Note that when you make assignments to substrings, 
the length of the string may change. 
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If you start your program with an OPTION NOLET statement, you can omit the LET keyword in assign- 
ment statements. 





Vv NOTE: We urge caution in the use of the OPTION NOLET statement, 
since error messages may be less clear when it is in effect. The 
OPTION NOLET statement also destroys the simple structure of True 
BASIC, in which each statement starts with a keyword. 


Although the LET statement is the most straightforward and commonly used method of assigning values to 
variables, it is somewhat limited. To address this limitation, True BASIC provides several additional ways 
to assign values to variables. There are several forms of the INPUT statement, which allow the person run- 
ning the program to specify values for variables. The READ statement lets the program read data that 
exists elsewhere in the source code. And the MAT statement assigns values to entire arrays. In addition, the 
INPUT and READ statements may be used to assign values to variables based upon the contents of data 
files. These statements are described in greater detail in later chapters. 
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Output Statements 


Generally, a program produces some form of output to let the user know what the “answer” is. In True 
BASIC the primary mechanism for generating output is the PRINT statement. 


The PRINT statement displays on the computer screen the textual output from a program. This textual (as 
opposed to graphical) output may be string constants; the values of variables, arrays, functions, or expres- 
sions; or any combination you specify. You may also use the PRINT statement to send output to a printer or 
a file. 


The PRINT USING. statement lets you format your output in a more careful, sophisticated way. For 
instance, it lets you specify the number of digits to use for printing numeric values or the exact alignment for 
printing string values. 


This chapter introduces some simple options for sending textual output to the computer screen, a printer, or a 
file using the PRINT and PRINT USING statements. Other methods of producing output are described in 
Chapter 12 “Files for Data Input and Output,” Chapter 18 “Graphics,” and Chapter 14 “Interface Elements.” 


Basic Printing 

To understand how the PRINT statement works, you must first understand the concept of the text cursor. 
The text cursor is the point on the screen at which the next text to be printed will appear. When True 
BASIC first opens a window, the text cursor is in the upper left-hand corner of that window. Thus, if your 
program prints to that window, the text starts in the upper left-hand comer. 





V1 NOTE: True BASIC automatically opens an output window for simple 
programs; Chapters 13 “Graphics” and 14 “Interface Elements” describe 
how you can create and open additional windows. The text cursor itself 
is normally not visible although you can control its location. The text 
cursor appears on the screen only when an input statement expects a 
response from the user; the next chapter describes input statements. 
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The PRINT statement displays the value of expressions at the current text cursor. For example, the code 
fragment: 

LET name$ = "Rumplestiltskin" 

LET abed = 1999 

LET x. = 48 

LET y = 24 

PRINT name$ 

PRINT abcd 

PRINT (xty)/2 


will print a string and two numbers: 


Rumplestiltskin 
1999 
36 
Each of these items, the string and the two numbers, appears on a separate line. This is because each 
PRINT statement normally prints an end-of-line character after printing the specified value. This end-of- 
line character moves the text cursor to the beginning of the next line. 


Controlling Line Breaks 

You may also use semicolons or commas to combine several items in one PRINT statement and to prevent 
the automatic end-of-line character after a PRINT statement. The use of the semicolon to print items con- 
secutively is described below; the use of the comma to print in columns is described in the next section. 


At the end of the PRINT statement, the semicolon suppresses the end-of-line character. For example, the 
code segment: 

PRINT "The numbers are "; 

PRINT (x-y)/2; 

PRINT “and "; 

PRINT (xty)/2 
would print the following output ifx equals 3 and y equals 7: 

The numbers are -2 and 5 


You may also use semicolons to combine expressions to be printed consecutively by one PRINT statement. 
When several numeric and/or string expressions are listed in a single PRINT statement, they are often 
referred to as that statement’s print ifems. The punctuation mark used to separate the print items (in this 
case the semicolon) is called a print separator. For example, the following statement, which contains four 
print items and three print separators, is equivalent to the four PRINT statements in the preceding example: 
PRINT “The numbers are "; (x-y)/2; “and "; (xty)/2 
Since there is no punctuation at the end of the last PRINT statement in the first example or the at the end 
of the PRINT statement in the second example, True BASIC will move the text cursor to the beginning of 
the next line after it carries out those statements. Therefore, the output of the next PRINT statement would 
start on the next line. 


PRINT statements are often used inside a loop to print a series of values. (Loops are discussed in detail in 
Chapter 6 “Loop Structures.”) Here is a simple example: 
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FOR n = 1 to 100 step 2 
PRINT n; 
NEXT n 
PRINT 
PRINT "Done" 
GET KEY k ' Press any key to end program and close output 


window 

END 
The semicolon used at the end of the first PRINT statement tells True BASIC to leave the text cursor at the 
end of each number printed, causing the odd numbers to appear, one after the other, on the same line. (True 
BASIC puts spaces around numbers as described below.) If the next number would go beyond the current 
margin, True BASIC prints it on a new line. 
The second PRINT statement, which has nothing after it, simply prints the end-of-line character, moving 
the text cursor to a new line. Without it, future output would continue at the end of the list of odd numbers, 
which may be in the middle of a line. Because of this blank, or vacuous, PRINT statement, the word “Done” 
appears on a new line. 





The output of this program would look something like this: 


135 7 9 11 °13 15 #17 «19 24 23 25 27 29 «#31 33 #35 37 «39 
41 43 45 47 49 54 #53 55 57 59 61 63 65 67 69 71 73 75 77 
79 81 83 85 87 89 91 93 95 97 99 

Done 


Printing Blank Lines 
You can also use vacuous PRINT statements to insert blank lines into your output. Because each PRINT 
statement with no ending punctuation moves the text cursor to the beginning of the next line, such state- 
ments are equivalent to adding extra “line-feed” characters. In the following version of the loop that prints 
odd numbers, there would be a blank line before the string “Done”: 

FOR n = 1 to 100 step 2 

PRINT n; 

NEXT n 

PRINT ! "Turns off" semicolon 

PRINT ! Prints blank line 


PRINT “Done” 
GET KEY k ! Press any key to end program and close output 


window 
END 


Conventions for Printing Numbers and Strings 

True BASIC follows certain conventions to print numbers in a convenient format. Positive numbers and zero 
start with a space, while negative numbers start with a minus sign. All numbers end with a space, so that 
they do not run together when you use semicolons to separate output. 

Ifa number can be represented as an integer of no more than twelve digits, the number is printed as an inte- 
ger. If a number that is not an integer can be represented by eight digits and a decimal point, that form is 
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used, but trailing zeroes after the decimal point are not printed. If none of the above apply, then the number 
is printed in exponential (scientific) notation, as explained in Chapter 2 “Constants, Variable, and 
Expressions.” Values represented in decimal format that contain many decimal places are rounded to eight 
significant digits before printing. The following examples show how all these cases would be printed: 


Printing of Numeric Values 





Value PRINT output 
123456789012 123456789012 
1234567890123 1.2345679e+12 

0.12345678 - 12345678 
0.123456789 .12345679 
12345.6789123 12345.679 





Occasionally, you may see a numeric value printed as an integer followed solely by a decimal point; this indi- 
cates that the value is not a “true” integer, but is rather a real value that is extremely close to the displayed 
integer value. You should interpret such values as approximations. 


If you need numeric values printed with greater accuracy or in a different format, use the PRINT USING 
statement, discussed later in this chapter. 





V1 NOTE: These formatting rules simply govern the printed accuracy of 
numeric values; they do not affect the accuracy of the values’ internal 
representations. True BASIC always maintains the highest possible 

degree of accuracy for its internal representations of numeric values. 








In contrast to numbers, strings are always printed “as is.” For example, the following program frag- 
ment: 

DIM day$(7) 

MAT READ day$ 

DATA Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Sacurday 

FOR i = 1 to 7 

PRINT day$(i); 
NEXT 7 
PRINT 


prints the names of the days of the week all run together: 
SundayMondayTuesdayWednesdayThursdayFridaySaturday 


If you want spaces, you should include them in the string, or you may print a string made up entirely of 
spaces, as in the example below. This version of the program fragment inserts spaces to make sure that the 
days do not run together: 

DIM day$(7) 

MAT READ day$ 

DATA Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, Saturday 

FOR i = 1 to 7 

PRINT day$(i); "  "; 
NEXT i 
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PRINT 


It would produce the following output: 
Sunday Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


Erasing Output 
If printed output teaches the bottom of the output window, lines are automatically scrolled off the top of the 
window to make room for more text at the bottom. You can erase the output window at any time with a 
CLEAR statement: 

CLEAR 
The CLEAR statement erases all existing output and moves the text cursor back to the upper-left corner of 
the output window. If a new background color has been set (see Chapter 13, “Graphics”), CLEAR also fills 
the window with that new color. 


Printing in Columns 

Along with the semicolon, True BASIC allows the comma as a print separator. The comma instructs True 
BASIC to move the text cursor to the beginning of the next print zone before printing the next print item. 
Thus, you can use commas to generate columns of textual output. 


Print zones are logical divisions of the current window that divide the area between the left edge of the cur- 
rent window and the margin into equal sized “columns.” The margin of a window is the maximum length of 
a line of text in that window. Both margins and print zones are specified as a number of fixed-width charac- 
ters. (True BASIC normally prints output using fixed-width fonts rather than the variable-spaced fonts used 
with many word processors.) 


Unless a program specifies otherwise, True BASIC examines the output window, establishes a default mar- 
gin at its right edge, and sets up print zones with a width of sixteen characters each. If the margin is not 
evenly divisible by sixteen, then the right-most print zone will be less than sixteen characters wide. 


Print zones are very convenient for tabular output. For instance, if you replace the semicolon with a comma 
in the earlier example that prints odd numbers, the numbers are printed in columns. Another example pro- 
gram is: 

PRINT "Number", "Square", “Cube” 


FOR n = 1 to 15 
PRINT n, n’2, n%3 


NEXT n 
GET KEY k ! Press any key to end program 
END 


The output of this program would be displayed in three columns, with the header labels lined up with the 
corresponding numbers (remember that True BASIC prints a space before each positive number): 


Number Square Cube 
1 i 1 
2 4 8 


3 9 27 
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4 16 64 


If you attempt to print past the margin on a given line, True BASIC prints as much as possible on the line, 
then moves to the next line. 


The SET MARGIN and SET ZONEWIDTH statements let you customize the default settings. For example, 
SET MARGIN 70 
SET ZONEWIDTH 10 
will limit a line to 70 characters and provide seven zones of 10 characters each. You may specify the margin 
by as large a positive integer as you wish. The zonewidth cannot be greater than the margin. 


The margin may exceed the limits of the current window. In such a case, True BASIC willcontinue printing 
on a line as required until it reaches the margin, but you will not be able to see any text that lies beyond the 
right edge of the window. 


You may use the ASK MARGIN and ASK ZONEWIDTH statements to find out the current settings, as in: 
ASK MARGIN ao 
ASK ZONEWIDTH z 
If you had issued the two SET statements above, these two ASK statements would set m equal to 70 and z 
equal to 10. 


Printing at Specific Screen Locations 


As you have seen, True BASIC prints text at the text cursor location, and semicolons and commas in the 
PRINT statement control the placement of the text cursor after an item is printed. These PRINT conven- 
tions are quite useful for controlling the cursor when you want the next text to follow the current text. 


Often, however, you may want to print text at particular positions on the screen that may not relate sequen- 
tially to other text items. The SET CURSOR statement and the TAB function let you move the text cursor 
location to control where the next PRINT statement output will appear; these are described in this section. 
Other methods of printing text at specific screen locations are provided by the PLOT AT statement described 
in Chapter 13 “Graphics” and the True Controls routines described in Chapter 14 “Interface Elements.” 


The SET CURSOR statement lets you put the text cursor anywhere you wish. With the SET CURSOR 
statement, you specify the row and column (or character) position of the text cursor within the current win- 
dow. For example, the statement: 

SET CURSOR 10, 43 
will move the text cursor to row 10 and column 48 (or the 43rd character position in the 10th row) of the cur- 
rent window. The statement: 

SET CURSOR 1, 1 
moves the cursor to the upper left-hand corner of the current window. Rows are counted from the top and 


columns from the left. Each row is as high as necessary to accommodate the highest character in the charae- 
ter set, and each column is wide enough to accommodate the widest character. 
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You can find the current cursor location with the following form of the ASK CURSOR statement: 
ASK CURSOR row, col . 
Here row and col are assigned the current row and column position of the text cursor. 


Remember that the text cursor itself — normally a flashing line or box — is visible only when the program 
expects the user to provide some input. Chapter 4 on “Input Statements” explains how you can use the SET 
CURSOR statement to turn the cursor on or off; Chapter 14 on “Interface Elements” describes library rou- 
tines that let you change the shape of the cursor. 


Ifyou specify arow or column number that.is outside the current window, an error results. If you need to know 

how many rows and columns exist in the current window, the ASK MAX CURSOR statement will tell you: 
ASK MAX CURSOR maxrow, maxcol 

This statement will set maxrow to the largest row number and maxcol to the largest column number possi- 

ble for the current window. Because window size can vary depending on the computer running the program, 

and can sometimes be altered by the user, this statement lets you avoid “Cursor out of bound” errors. 


Here is an example program that specifically positions the text cursor. It fills the window with birthday 
greetings, with each line indented more than the line above. 


ASK MAX CURSOR maxrow, maxcol ' Number rows, columns 
LET text$ = “Happy Birthday!” 
LET slack = maxcol - Len(text$) 1 Extra spaces on Line 


LET ind = Int(slack / maxrow) Indentation 


Use every row 
Each line indented 


FOR row = 1 to maxrow 
SET CURSOR row, row*ind 
PRINT text$; 


NEXT row 
GET KEY k | Press any key to end program 
END 


Notice the semicolon that ends the PRINT statement. This is necessary to allow the final birthday greeting 
to appear in the last row of the window. Without it, True BASIC moves the text cursor to the beginning of the 
following line after printing the last greeting, forcing the window's contents to scroll. Try running the pro- 
gram with and without this semicolon to see the difference. 


Sometimes you wish to position the text cursor in the midst of a PRINT statement. You can use the TAB 
function to do this, as in the following example: 

PRINT name$; Tab(4, 20); x 
This statement will print the value of name$, then set the cursor to row 4 and column 20 and print the value 
ofx there. The semicolon after the TAB function indicates that the cursor should stay at the desired position. 


The TAB function with a single value moves the cursor to the specified column on the present line. If it is 
already past this column, the cursor moves to that column on the next line. This version of TAB is useful for 
creating variable-width zones. (Remember that print zones are of equal width.) For example, the following 
code segment: 
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PRINT "Name"; tab(25); “Age"; tab(30); "Phone number" 
PRINT 
FOR i = 1 ton 

PRINT name$(i); tab(25); age(i); tab(30); phone$(i) 
NEXT i 


creates output in three columns. The first column may contain up to 24 characters, the second up to 5 char- 
acters, and the third column may extend to the current margin. Some possible output follows: 


Name | Age Phone number 
Sallie Smythe 12 907-333-4352 
Olaf Larsen 56 703-256-2626 
Juan Martinez 43 802-778-9991 extension 445 
Pierre La Fontaine 27 602-664-1221 


Formatted Printing 
True BASIC also provides the PRINT USING statement as a sophisticated and flexible way of formatting 
output. The PRINT USING statement works differently from the PRINT statement in that it ignores print 
zones and follows only the format string you specify with it. A format string is a string expression that 
determines the format of the output exactly, using fields (composed of place holders) znd, possibly, con. 
stants (composed of characters). 


This section illustrates some of the more common uses of the PRINT USING statement. Appendix D con- 
tains a more formal discussion of the details. 


Numeric Format Fields 
First consider a simple example of formatting numeric values: 
PRINT USING "-###.###": -Pi, 943 


The format string “~###.#4##” causes the PRINT USING statement to print a numeric value with exactly 
three decimal places, adding zeroes or rounding if necessary. It allows up to three places before the decimal 
point and reserves a space for the sign if the value is negative. Leading zeroes will not be printed. Thus, the 
output for the above statement would appear as: 

- 3.142 729.000 


You may define the format string within the PRINT USING statement, or you may define a string variable 
for use with PRINT USING. The following two statements produce the same output as the example above: 
LET format$ = "“-###.###" 
PRINT USING format$: -Pi, 943 
In these examples, the format string contains only one field. A field is the format specification for a single 
print item. Since there is only one field but two print items, the field is used twice — once for each print item. 
Notice that each iter uses eight spaces with no extra spaces separating the two print items. True BASIC fol- 
lows the format string precisely and adds no additional spaces regardless of data type or punctuation 
between print items. If you want spaces to precede or follow each number you must include those spaces as 
constants within the format string (constants are described more fully later): 


LET format$ = “ ~-###.##H O° 
PRINT USING format$: -Pi, 9%3 
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The field length is the number of character positions that the value will occupy when printed. In the format 
string “-#HH.###”, the field length is eight spaces, which includes the spaces reserved for the sign and the 
decimal point. Numeric values are aligned with the decimal within a field (that is, they are printed decimal 
justified). This means that if several numbers are printed with the same format string, one under the other, 
any decimal points (or commas) will line up. If no decimal point is present in the field, numeric values are 
aligned with the right edge of the field (or printed right justified). 


In the format string “-###.###”, the first position in the field is reserved for a negative sign; it may not be 
occupied by a digit. Here are some examples; notice the last one in particular. 


Examples of Output Formatted with the String: SHH RR? 





Number Output 
17 17.000 
17.1234 17.123 
-123.4687 -123.469 
2472 - 17.200 
12345 ARKKKEES 


nnn aan nnn 


If a number cannot be printed in the specified format, asterisks are printed instead, as in the last example. 
The field’s length determines the number of asterisks printed. 


Format fields are composed of place holders. Place holders are characters that reserve space within the field for 
a specific character or range of characters that may appear in the printed value. The format string “dat HHP” con- 
tains three different place holders: the minus sign (-), the pound sign (#), and the decimal point (.). 


There are other place holders that you may use to compose fields in format strings. The following table sum- 
marizes all the place-holder characters valid for numeric values: 


PRINT USING Place Holders 


Place Holder Reserves Space For 


Leading Characters 
minus sign if required, blank for positive numbers; repeat for “floating” minus sign 
+ plus or minus sign always printed; repeat for “floating” sign 
$ dollar sign; repeat for “floating” dollar sign 


Digit Characters 
# digit or leading space (or negative sign if no leading signin format string) 
% — digit or leading zero 
* — digit or leading asterisk (*) 
Other Characters 
decimal point; digits to the right of the decimal point are always printed, rounded if necessary 
, comma or blank if there are no digits to the left 
A exponent part of scientific notation; must use from three to five carets (“) 
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Here are some examples showing how these place holders would print the variable answer with the value 
12345: 


Examples of PRINT USING Place Holders 





PRINT USING Statement Output 
PRINT USING "#,#H#,###" : answer 1,235 
PRINT USING “-#####.##" : answer 1234.50 
PRINT USING "t#####.##" +: answer + 1234.50 
PRINT USING “+#HH##.##" +: -answer - 1234.50 
PRINT USING "S#H,###.##" : answer $ 1,234.50 
PRINT USING "$-H,##7.#4#" : -answer $-1,234.50 
PRINT USING "4%4,244.46%" 3 answer 001,234.50 
PRINT USING "******" 5 answer #EA235 
PRINT USING "#.#*44" : answer 1.2e+3 








Like the minus (-) sign, the plus (+) and dollar ($) signs reserve spaces for leading characters. When you use 
the plus sign, the appropriate sign — positive or negative — is always printed. You may use the dollar sign 
along with the plus or minus sign. 


Like the number (or pound) sign (#), the percent (%) and asterisk (*) characters reserve spaces for digits and 
a leading minus sign if required. But they also tell True BASIC to always print something in that space: the 
percent character prints leading zeroes and the asterisk prints leading asterisks if necessary. You may not 
mix different digit characters within one format item. Thus, “####? and “%%%%” describe four-character 
fields, the first with leading spaces and the second with leading zeroes, but “%%##” is not allowed. 


The comma reserves a place for a comma if appropriate; it is printed only when there are digits to the left of 
the comma. The caret (4) reserves spaces for scientific notation. You must reserve from three to five spaces 
— for the “e”, the plus or minus sign, and one to three digits. Notice that True BASIC rounds the numeric 
value when necessary to fit the format 


On occasion, you may want a leading sign to appear immediately to the left of the left-most digit, rather than 
in a fixed position as in the examples above. You can easily do this using a floating place holder. To indicate 
a floating place holder, you use a place holder that normally reserves a particular space for a single character, 
such as the plus or dollar sign, but you repeat it over a range of spaces. The position of the specified character 
“floats” within this range as needed so that it always appears as far right in the range as possible. 


Consider these examples where the value of answer is 2.34: 


Examples of Floating Place Holders 





PRINT USING Statement Output 
PRINT USING "-###.##": -answer - 2.354 
PRINT USING "N-#.##": -answer “2.54 
PRINT USING "S###.##": answer $ 2.54 
PRINT USING "$$$$.#H#": answer. $2.34 
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Constants and Multiple Fields in Format Strings 
Any character that is not a valid place holder (including a space) that appears in a format string is inter- 
preted literally (with the exception of the string place holders < and > discussed below). Thus, you can 
include text as a constant in a format string, as in: 

PRINT USING "The answer is #,###.#H##": answer 
Here the constant text is printed as it appears, and the value of the numeric variable answer is printed 
according to the format field. For example: 

The answer is 5,439.780 


You can also include more than one field in a format string. The print items will be inserted into the fields in 
relative order fron left to right. For example, the following formats print a table of sines and cosines: 


LET formatS = "-#.### -H.#HHHHH =-A#. HHHHHR" 
FOR x = 0 to 9 step 2 

PRINT USING format$: x, sin€x), cos(x) 
NEXT x 


The spaces between the format fields provide equal spacing between the columns of output: 
-000 .000000 1.000000 





2.000 909297 = .416147 
4.000 - .756802 - .653644 
6.000 - .279415 -960170 


8.000 -989358 - .145500 


If there are more print items than there are fields, then the fields will be reused from left to right until all of 
the print items have been printed. If there are more fields than there are print items, then the format string 
will end at the beginning of the unused field. For example: 


LET tot4 = 796 
LET tot5 = 1113 
PRINT USING “Fiscal Yr A##H: $$4,RHRK "31994, tot4, 1995, tot5, 1996 


produces the following output: 
Fiscal Yr 1994: $ 796K Fiscal Yr 1995; $1,413K Fiscal Yr 1996: 


Here are some more examples of PRINT USING formats that use multiple fields: 
Examples of Multiple PRINT USING Fields 


Statement Output 
PRINT USING "+#.# on $H#,HH##.HH"; i, d +9.5 on $3,527.30 
PRINT USING "## and ": 12.3, 12.7, 14 12 and 13 and 14 and 
PRINT USING 4% plus 44": 3 03 plus 


Do take care in designing your format strings and the PRINT USING statements that use them. Consider 
the following nonsense program: 
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PRINT USING “Answer #1 is ##.#. Good job!": 2.6 
GET KEY k ! Hold window open until a key is pressed 
END 


When run, this program produces the unexpected output: 
Answer 31 is 


The reason for this output is quite simple: the pound sign before the digit 1 (intended to represent the num- 
ber sign) is interpreted as the first numeric field. Therefore, True BASIC rounds the value of 2.6 to 3 and 
prints it in this field. Other characters, including the 1, are printed as constants. Since no second print item 
is available for the second field (which we intended to be the only field), the format string is printed only to 
the first character in that field. 


Now consider the following potential solution: 


PRINT "Answer #1 is “; 

PRINT USING "##.#. Good job!": 2.6 

GET KEY k '! Hold window open until a key is pressed 

END 
Since the problematic pound sign is no longer part of the PRINT USING statement, this form of the pro. 
gram solves that part of the problem, but it also brings up another problem. When you try to run this pro- 
gram, you get an error message claiming that you have a “Badly formed USING string.” This means there is 
now something illegal in the format string. 


This problem is a little trickier to find, but it makes sense. The second period (intended to end the first sen- 
tence) is directly adjacent to the format field. Since it is a valid place holder, True BASIC considers it part of 
the field. However, this results in afield with two decimal points which is not possible, so True BASIC gen- 
erates the error. (This error didn’t occur in the first example because True BASIC stopped using the string 
before it reached that point.) 


To fix this problem, modify the program as follows: 


PRINT "Answer #1 is “; 

PRINT USING “##.#": 2.6; 

PRINT ". Good job!" 

GET KEY k ! Hold window open until a key is pressed 
END 


When you run this version of the program it produces the output originally intended: 
Answer #1 is 2.6. Good job! 


Notice that a semicolon at the end of a PRINT USING statement has the same effect as at the end of a 
PRINT statement. 


String Format Fields 


True BASIC also lets you format string values with the PRINT USING statement, but the options are more 
limited. The PRINT USING statement with string values is most useful if you wish to define fixed length 
fields and control the justification (alignment) of the string values within those fields. 
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You may print strings with any numeric format item. Unless you specify otherwise, True BASIC centers the 
string within the -ield, adding spaces if needed. (If necessary, there will be one more space to the right than 
to the left.) If the string is too long to fit the format field, asterisks are printed instead, just as with numbers. 


You may also tell True BASIC to align a string to the left or right within the format field using two special 
string place holders: 


String PRINT USING Place Holders 








Place Holder Reserves Space For 
# character or space 
< character or space; left justifies string value in field 
> character or space; right justifies string value in field 





Here are some examples: 


LET name$S = “zebra” 
PRINT USING “###H#HHHHAHR': “ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ" 
PRINT USING “A#H##AHHHHHE": named ' Center string 
PRINT USING “>####dHHFE": named ! Align to right 
PRINT USING “<#H#HHHHHHR": names ! Align to Left 
These statements produce the following output 
RRKKEEKERE 
zebra 
zebra 
zebra 


The ability to format strings with any valid numeric format field gives you added flexibility. The following 
code fragment shows how you can print titles over columns: 
LET form$S = “<##HHHHHRHHHHAHHHHHH | =6HHR | OSHHA, ERY 
PRINT USING form$: "Name", "Age", "Salary" 
FOR i = 1 ton 
PRINT USING form$: name$(i), age(i), salary(i) 
NEXT 7 


This would produce output like the following: 


Name Age Salary 
Frank Williams 56 $ 57,999 
Vicki Mantle 49 $113,400 
Rudy Garland 32 $ 85,000 


Whenever possible, True BASIC will try to fit the print items to the format fields. However, you must 
remember that print items are associated with fields from left to right. True BASIC will not match string 
values with string fields and numeric values with numeric fields. It is up to you to ensure that print items 
appear in the appropriate order for the format fields. 


The PRINT USING statement can be tremendously useful. Although this section introduces most common 
uses, you may wish to review the formal specifications in Appendix D at some point. 
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Printing to a Printer 


At times, it is necessary or convenient for your programs to print to a printer rather than a window on the 
screen. Just as you can use the PRINT or PRINT USING statement to display the values of numeric and 
string expressions on the screen, you can instruct True BASIC to send that information to the printer 
instead. Before you do so, however, you must first open a channel to the printer. 


A channel is a connection between your program and an input or output device, such as a printer or a file. 
Within your program, you can open channels to several such devices. The program distinguishes between the 
channels by channel numbers. A channel number is any integer value between 0 and 999, preceded by a 
pound sign (#); it indicates a specific channel to a device. Note that channel #0 is reserved for the default logi- 
cal window (where True BASIC automatically sends output unless you specify otherwise) as discussed in 
Chapters 13 “Graphics” and 14 “Interface Elements.” Each open channel must have a unique channel number. 


To use a channel, you must first open it with the OPEN statement. The following program opens a channel 
to the printer and prints to it: 
OPEN #1: PRINTER 


PRINT #1: “Beginning of List:" 
FOR i = 1 to 20 


PRINT #1: 3 
NEXT i 
PRINT #1: “End of list" 
CLOSE #1 


END 


When you run this program, it sends all of its output to the printer; nothing appears on the screen. If you 
wanted the same information to appear on the screen as well, you would need to modify the program as follows: 


OPEN #1: PRINTER 


PRINT 41: “Beginning of list:" ! Print to printer 
PRINT “Beginning of list:" ! Print to screen 
FOR i = 1 to 20 
PRINT #1: 3 ' .. to printer 
PRINT 7 ' .. to screen 
NEXT 3 
PRINT #1: “End of list" 
CLOSE #1 
PRINT "End of List" 
GET KEY k ' Hold screen output until a key is 
pressed 
END 


In this program, the PRINT statements without a channel number send their output to the screen, while 
those that specify channel #1 send their output to the printer (because the OPEN statement associated 
channel #1 with the printer). 


Some operating systems limit the number of channels that may be open simultaneously. Therefore it is good 
practice to use the CLOSE statement as shown above to close channels when you no longer need them. Once 
you close a channel, you may reuse that channel number for a different channel. 
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You may also use the PRINT USING statement to send formatted output to a printer. Consider the follow- 
ing program that prints a table of natural logarithms for the numbers 1 to 100 on a printer: 

OPEN #1: PRINTER 

LET form$ = " ### #H HE” 

PRINT 41, USING form$: "Num", "Log" 

FOR i = 1 to 100 

PRINT 41, USING form$: i, Log(i) 

NEXT 4 

PRINT #1: “End of table” 

END 
You cannot use the SET CURSOR statement to position the printer’s print head, nor does the CLEAR 
statement have any effect on printer output. You may, however, adjust the margin and zone width, and you 
may use print separators and the TAB function to position your output when sending it to the printer. The 
following lines demonstrate the proper formats: 


PRINT #1: name$; Tab(25); age; Tab(30); phones 
PRINT #1: name$, age, phones 

SET #1: MARGIN 60 

SET #1: ZONEWIDTH 6 





Printing to a File 


You may also use the PRINT statement to send textual output to a file. This is very similar to using the 
PRINT statement with a printer (as described in the previous section); the only major difference is the form 
of the OPEN statement used. 


Consider the following variation on the example from the previous section: 


OPEN #1: NAME “MyFile", CREATE NEWOLD 
ERASE #1 

PRINT #1: “Beginning of list:" 

FOR i = 1 to 20 


PRINT #4: i 
NEXT 7 
PRINT #1: "End of list" 
CLOSE #1 


END 


This program opens a channel to the file named MyFile in the current directory (normally the directory in 
which the program is saved). Ifa file with this name already exists in the current directory, then it will be 
used; otherwise, a file with the name MyFile will be created. The CREATE NEWOLD clause in the OPEN 
statement specifies this behavior. 


Since the program may have opened an existing file, you can be sure you are working with a “blank slate” by 
using the ERASE statement to erase the file’s current contents before continuing. 
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As with printing to a printer, you cannot use SET CURSOR to arbitrarily position the cursor within a file 
— and you must use an ERASE statement rather than CLEAR to remove the contents ofa file. You may use 
the TAB function and the SET MARGIN and SET ZONEWIDTH statements to control spacing across 
each line of printing to a file. You may also use the PRINT USING statement to further control printing to 
files. 


You will find much more information on using files in Chapter 12, “Files for Data Input and Output.” 
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CHAPTER 


ey. 


Input Statements 


Most useful programs have some flexibility built into them; that is, they can produce different results when 
provided with difierent data. Commonly, the user of the program provides this data and thus has some con- 
trol over the program’s behavior. 


In True BASIC, the simplest way to obtain data from the user is the INPUT statement. The data provided 
by the user may consist of numeric or string values, and it may come from the keyboard or a file. 


This chapter introduces the fundamentals of user input. It discusses the INPUT statement, the LINE 
INPUT statement, and the GET KEY statement for getting single keystrokes. For information on graphical 
input from the GET MOUSE and GET POINT statements, see Chapter 13 “Graphics.” For input from 
menus, buttons, check boxes, special edit fields, and dialog boxes, see Chapter 14 “Interface Elements.” 


Basic Input 


Chapter 2 on “Constants, Variables, and Expressions’ illustrates the use of the LET statement to assign 
data values to variables. Although it is extremely useful, the LET statement is limited in that you must 
know the value you wish to assign when you are writing the program. To change the value, you must change 
the program. 


Since it is impractical and undesirable for the user to change the source code before each run, True BASIC 
provides the INPUT statement to let the user assign values to variables during the run. The INPUT state- 
ment complements the PRINT statement. While the PRINT statement lets your program give information 
(the “answer”) to the user, the INPUT statement lets the user give information (the “question”) to your pro- 
gram. 


The INPUT statement pauses the program, prints a question mark (?) at the current text cursor position, 
and then displays the text cursor (if it is turned on). A visible text cursor indicates that the user must enter 
data before the program will continue. 


The number and type of variables specified as input items determine the number and type of values the user 
must supply. The program may include as many input items as necessary in an INPUT statement, separat- 
ing them with commas. Consider the following example lines: 
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INPUT a 
INPUT x, y 
INPUT name$, age, phone$ 


The first line expects the user to enter a single number, the second line expects two numbers, and the third 
expects three pieces of information — a string, a number, and another string (in that order). 


The user must enter the proper number of items, of the proper types, in the proper order, and then press the 
Enter (or Return) key to tell the program to continue. Before continuing, the program matches the values 
entered with the list of input items from left to right. If the number and types of items do not match exactly, 
then True BASIC prints a message and asks the user to re-enter the data. If they do match, True BASIC 
assigns each entered value to the corresponding input item. Thus, if a user responds to the third example 
line above by typing: 

? Chris Jones, 32, 555-4321 


then the program will assign the string value “Chris Jones” to name$, the numeric value 32 to age, and the 
string value “555-4321” to phone$. Notice that the user must separate multiple items by commas. 


Prompting the User 

Although the user must enter the data correctly, the INPUT statement does not tell the user how many 
items to enter or what type they must be. You can help the user of your program by printing a prompt or 
description of the data expected before the INPUT statement. Here’s an example: 


FOR i = 1 to 10 
PRINT “Numerator, denominator"; 
INPUT n, d 
PRINT n/d 

NEXT i 


The first PRINT statement prints the prompt, indicating that two numeric values are expected and that 
they should be separated by a comma. The prompt also tells the user that the first value will be used as the 
numerator, and the second as the denominator. The semicolon at the end of this PRINT statement ensures 
that the question mark printed by INPUT immediately follows the prompt. Thus, the program prints: 


Numerator, denominator? 


The pairing of PRINT and INPUT statements is so common that True BASIC provides a single statement 
that accomplishes both: 


INPUT PROMPT "Numerator, denominator? ": n, d 


The INPUT PROMPT statement prints the specified prompt in place of a question mark. The space after 
the question mark at the end of the prompt string helps to make the input easier to read on the screen. 


Supplying Input 
‘As noted above, the user must enter the correct number and type of responses, separating multiple items 
with a comma and ending with the Return or Enter key. In response to the following statement: 


INPUT PROMPT “Item, number purchased, cost? ": item$, num, price 
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the user must enter three items — one string and two numbers: 
Item, number purchased, cost? apples, 6, .49 


True BASIC can handle common incorrect responses to INPUT statements. If the user enters too few or too 
many items or enters something other than a number for a numeric item, True BASIC prints a message stat- 
ing the problem and asking the user to retype the entire input. For example, here are some incorrect replies 
to the above example: 


Input Error Messages for: INPUT item$, num, price 


User Response Error Message 
apples, 6 Too few input items. Please reenter input Line. 
apples, 6, $.49 String given instead of number. Please reenter input Line. 


apples, 6, 4, .20 Too many input items. Please reenter input line. 


Notice that the error messages are fairly general. You as programmer should use prompts to make input 
requests as clear as possible. 


If so many input items are requested that the input does not fit on a single line, the user may end the line 
with a comma. True BASIC will display a question mark at the beginning of the next line so the user can con- 
tinue typing input. 


You can also write the program so that the user can anticipate future input requests. If an INPUT state- 
ment ends with a comma, True BASIC does not complain about excess input; it saves any extra input, and 
uses it to fulfill future input requests. In the following example, the user may respond to the first prompt by 
typing ten numbers (separated by commas) and the program will work five division problems without any 
further prompt: 
FOR example = 1 to 5 
INPUT PROMPT "Numerator, denominator? ": n, d, 
PRINT nz "/"; dz; "="; nfd 
NEXT example 
True BASIC strips off leading and trailing spaces from input items. Ifyou wish to furnish a string that has 
either leading or trailing spaces, you must enclose the string value in quotes: 


WW 


2" February 


A similar situation exists with a string that contains a comma. Since commas separate input items, you 
must use quotes around a string that contains commas. For example: 


2? "Washington, George" 
Ifyou omit the quotes, True BASIC would treat this as two separate input items. 


The INPUT statement also requires repeated quotes if you wish to use quotes within a string enclosed in 
quotes. For example: 


2 “Eisenhower, Dwight David Hey eae 
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The LINE INPUT statement described below can alleviate some of the problems of entering complex 
strings. Whatever form of input statement you use, you must keep in mind the rules that govern the input of 
data and ensure that the user of your program is aware of these rules. Printed documentation is helpful, but 
PRINT statements and clearly worded input prompts are usually the best methods for assisting users unfa- 
miliar with programming or True BASIC. 


Programming for Errors 


We've mentioned True BASIC’s ability to recognize errors that violate the rules for supplying input and the 
programmer's responsibility for supplying adequate input prompts to prevent such errors, Allowing the user 
to assign values to variables during a run increases your responsibilities as a programmer in other ways as 
well. 


When your program is “closed” to user input (such as a program that relies exclusively on LET statements), 
you have complete control. If errors are going to occur, it is quite likely that you will find them during the 
testing phase. When your program is open to user input, however, you have no control over the user’s 
actions. Therefore, your program must be prepared for any eventuality; it should make every reasonable 
attempt to protect its users from their own folly. 


As an illustration, consider the division program discussed above. This program works fine, until the user 
enters a value of 0 as the denominator. Since division by zero is mathematically undefined, True BASIC gen- 
erates an error if your program attempts such an operation. Thus, if the user enters 0 for the denominator in 
this example, the program will stop and display the message “Division by zero.” 


This program could, and probably should, be rewritten to check for a denominator value of zero. If the pro- 
gram encounters such a value, it can simply print a message indicating that division by zero is undefined 
and skip that particular division problem: 


FOR i = 1 to 10 
PRINT “Numerator, denominator"; 
INPUT n, d 
IF d = 0 then 
PRINT “Denominator cannot be zero; please re-enter." 
ELSE 
PRINT nfd 
END IF 
NEXT 7 


This process is known as “handling” the error, and it is discussed in detail in Chapter 16 “Error Handling.” 
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Inputting Complete Lines 

The previous sections show how you must use quotes to enter complex string values for the INPUT state- 
ment. However, tnose rules can be unnecessarily burdensome to the user of a program. When properly used, 
the LINE INPUT statement can simplify the process of entering strings with commas, quotes, or leading 
and trailing spaces. 


The LINE INPUT statement can get input for string variables only. It expects the user to enter one line for 
each input item, signaling the end of a line with the Return (or Enter) key. The LINE INPUT statement 
assigns the entirecontents of each line, including spaces and punctuation marks, to the corresponding string 
variable in the input list. For example, the statement: 

LINE INPUT name$, street$, city_state_zip$ 
prints three question marks for the three lines of input it expects. The user need not be concerned with 
spaces, commas, or quotes within the lines: 


? Joshua “Skip” Silverstein 
2 1154 Wise Avenue, No. 16B 
? Fairview, MA O1077 


The LINE INPUT PROMPT statement is a variation that lets you specify a prompt string to be printed in 
place of the default question mark, as in the following example: 

LINE INPUT PROMPT “Type a sentence: “: sent$ 
LINE INPUT statements also let the user input nothing by simply pressing the Return (or Enter) key. In 


the above request for name and address for example, the user could press just Return (or Enter) to enter a 
null (empty) string for street$ if they have no street address: 


? Joshua “Skip” Silverstein 
4 


2 Fairview, MA 01077 


Because it can accept empty input, you can use the LINE INPUT statement to make the program pause 
until the user is ready: 


LINE INPUT PROMPT “Press Return to continue.": s$ 


Here, it doesn’t matter what the user enters; once they press the Return (or Enter) key, the program will 
continue. 
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inputting Keys 

With both the INPUT and the LINEINPUT statements, the user must press the Return (or Enter) key at the 
end of the input. Often, however, you want the user to press a single key as input, perhaps to determine what 
the program does next. The GET KEY statement lets your program obtain a single keystroke from the user. 


The statement: 
GET KEY z 


waits until the user presses a key, then translates that key into a corresponding number and assigns that 
number to the variable z. The GET KEY statement does not display anything on the screen — it does not dis- 
play a prompt, nor does it echo the value of the key pressed. However, if the cursor is currently on, it will be 
displayed while the GET KEY statement waits for a keystroke. 


If the key pressed directly corresponds to an element of the current character set, the numeric code for that 
character is assigned to the specified variable. Special keys that do not correspond to elements of the stan- 
dard character set, such as function and cursor keys, are assigned a number above 255. 


Since all the operating systems under which True BASIC runs support the ASCII character set, you can 
assume that the standard character and punctuation keys on the “main” keyboard will return the same val- 
ues regardless of the operating systems. Appendix A lists the ASCII character set with numeric code values. 
For example, if the user presses a lowercase “q”, the number 113 is assigned to the GET KEY variable. (Note 
that lowercase and uppercase letters have different codes.) 


Special keys such as function and cursor keys, however, may vary among types of computers. Also some 
operating environments use key combinations for accented or other special characters. For example, for 
some accented characters you would hold down the appropriate modifier key and press an associated key. 
You may then need to press a third key without holding the modifier key. The accented letter or special char- 
acter will then appear. See the documentation supplied with your operating environment for a complete list 
of the characters you can type in this way. All such characters are represented by a unique character code 
and count as a single keystroke for the GET KEY statement. 


You can use the following program to identify code numbers for special keys or key combinations under any 
operating system: 
DO 
GET KEY k 
PRINT k 
LOOP UNTIL k = 27 ! Escape key stops program 
END 
Run this program and press any key or modifier and key combination. The number corresponding to that key 
will appear on your screen. Remember that the Shift, Option, Alt, Control, and Command (C) keys can be 
used as modifier keys. Hold down the modifier key while you press another key to get the modified values. If 
you press a key before the GET KEY statement is executed, True BASIC will save it for later use — pro- 
vided, of course, there is room in the key buffer as explained below. 


You cannot read keystrokes that are shorteuts for active menu items; True BASIC executes the menu item 
instead. (Menus are described in Chapter 14 on “Interface Elements.”) 
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Useful Built-in Functions 


The CHR$ and ORD functions are often used with the GET KEY statement. The CHR$ function returns 
the string character that corresponds to the numeric code provided as its argument. Thus, you can “trans- 
late” GET KEY input back to the character typed: 


DO 
GET KEY k 
IF 32 < k and k < 127 then 
PRINT Chr$(k); " is"; k 
ELSE 
PRINT “Key is not a printable character” 
END IF 
LOOP UNTIL k = 32 ! Space bar stops program 
END 


The ORD function returns the numeric character code of the single-character string provided as its argu- 
ment, The resulting value matches the value returned by the GET KEY statement for printable characters. 
For example, if you want to stop the program when the user presses a “Q” or “q” you could use the ORD func- 
tion to test the user input: 

PRINT "Press Q@ if you wish to quit; any other key to continue."; 

GET KEY quit 

IF quit = Ord("Q") or quit = Ord("q") then STOP 


For more about built-in functions, see Chapter § “Built-in Functions.” 


Some Examples 


Because the GET KEY statement pauses the program until the user responds, you can use it to force a pro- 
gram to pause until the user is ready to continue. Although you have already seen how to use the LINE 
INPUT statement for the same purpose, the GET KEY statement is particularly well suited to this task 
because the user may press any single key without a following Return (or Enter) key, and the input is not 
displayed on the screen. 


Acommon example (seen throughout this manual) is to use the GET KEY statement at the end of a program 
that presents results on the screen and requires no further action from the user. True BASIC normally 
closes the output window when a program ends. If the END statement follows a PRINT statement, the user 
is unlikely to have time to read the output! A simple GET KEY solves that problem, accepting any key as 
input but never doing anything with the input. Similarly, you could use GET KEY to pause a program after 
it displays some complex information. For example, the following code fragment pauses the program and 
then clears the screen when the user presses a key: 


ASK MAX CURSOR mr, mc 


SET CURSOR mr, 1 ! Go to bottom row 

PRINT "Press any key to continue."; ! Semicolon prevents scrolling 
GET KEY k ! Wait for user response 

CLEAR ! Clear the window before 


proceeding 
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If you want the program’s future action to be based on which key the user presses, use a GET KEY state- 
ment in conjunction with a SELECT CASE structure as described in Chapter 5 on “Decision Structures.” 
For example: 


PRINT "Self-study menu. Press the appropriate letter" 


PRINT " (A)ddition (S)ubtraction” 
PRINT “ (M)ultiplication (DJivision" 
SET CURSOR "off" ! Don't show text cursor for input 
GET KEY choice 
LET test$ = Lcase$ ( ChrS(choice) ) ! Translate to lowercase character 
SELECT CASE test$ 
CASE "a" 
CALL Add ! User-defined subroutine 
CASE "s" 
CALL Subtract ! User-defined subroutine 
CASE "m" 
CALL Multiply ' User-defined subroutine 
CASE "d" 
CALL Div ! User-defined subroutine 
CASE ELSE 
STOP 
END SELECT 
Testing for Key Input 


If the user response is optional, you want to test whether the user has pressed a key without stopping the 
program. You can do this by testing the special logical expression, KEY INPUT. KEY INPUT is true if there 
is a character waiting in the key buffer, and false otherwise. Characters go into the key buffer when the user 
presses a key before being prompted to do so (see below). 


The following example lets the user end a long tabular output by pressing the escape key. Note that the 
escape key corresponds to ASCII number 27. 
FOR x = 0 to 10 step .1 


PRINT x, Sin(x) 
IF KEY INPUT then 


GET KEY z 
IF z = 27 then STOP ! Escape key pressed 
END IF 


NEXT x 


Once the user presses a key, KEY INPUT will be true until a GET KEY or some form of the INPUT state- 
ment is executed (since those are the only statements that remove keys from the key buffer). 


The Key Buffer 


The GET KEY statement actually gets the value of the key pressed from the key buffer, not directly from the 
keyboard. The key buffer is a reserved portion of memory that stores keystrokes as the user enters them. 
Because keystrokes go into the key buffer the instant they occur, you generally need not worry about a fast 
typist getting ahead of your program. Thus, the GET KEY statement waits for a keystroke only when the 
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buffer is empty; if there is a keystroke in the buffer, GET KEY uses that keystroke. Each time it is executed, 
the GET KEY statement removes the “oldest” keystroke from the buffer. 


Occasionally, you may want your program to clear out, or “flush,” the keyboard buffer. This is useful if you 
are worried that the user may press more than one key, or if you want to eliminate the possibility of a stray 
keystroke being accepted as valid input. Whenever you need to flush the key buffer, you may use code simi- 
lar to the following: 

DO WHILE KEY INPUT 


GET KEY k 
LOOP 








Vv NOTE: Ifyou are using True Controls routines (see Chapter 14 “Interface Elements”), 
use the TC_Event routine rather than GET KEY to handle all key input. GET KEY 
will not work properly with True Controls “event handling.” 





Turning the Text Cursor On and Off 


Along with a question mark and any prompt the program may print, True BASIC normally displays the text 
cursor as a flashing line or box when it expects input. The text cursor is displayed at its current position, 
which you can control with the SET CURSOR statement (see Chapter 3 “Output Statements”). If you use 
an INPUT PROMPT or LINE INPUT PROMPT statement, the prompt is printed at the text cursor, and 
the text cursor is moved to the right of the prompt string. 


You can use a form of the SET CURSOR statement to control whether the cursor is displayed when input is 
required. The statement: 
SET CURSOR “OFF” 
makes the cursor invisible during input, while the statement: 
SET CURSOR "ON" 
makes it visible again when user input is expected. 
The ASK CURSOR statement: 
ASK CURSOR c$ 


lets you find the current state of the cursor. True BASIC assigns to the variable c$ the value “ON” or “OFF”. 
See Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” for a routine that lets you change the shape of the text cursor. 
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inputting from a File 

As with the PRINT statement, you can use the INPUT and LINE INPUT statements to obtain input from 
files. To do so, you need simply open a channel to a text file and specify that channel number with the 
INPUT statements that should take their input from the file rather than the keyboard. Gee Chapter 3 for 
an introduction to opening a channel to a file; Chapter 13 “Files for Data Input and Output” deseribes the 
use of files in greater detail.) 


As an illustration, consider the following program that displays the contents of a text file on the screen: 


INPUT PROMPT “Name of file to display: ": fname$ 
OPEN #1: NAME fname$, CREATE OLD 
DO WHILE MORE #1 
LINE INPUT #1: Lines 
PRINT Lines 
LOOP 
END 
This program obtains a file name from the user (at the keyboard) and uses that value in the OPEN state- 
ment to open a channel to that file. Once the channel is open, the DO loop will repeat as long as there is more 
information on that channel. Each pass through the loop reads a line from the file with the LINE INPUT 
statement (note the channel number), and prints it to the current window with the PRINT statement (note 
the lack of a channel number). 


You will find much more information on using files in Chapter 13 “Files for Data Input and Output.” 


Other Forms of Input 


You may find that typed text input is inappropriate for certain applications. For instance, you may want to 
allow the user to specify a particular spot on the screen, or you may want to track the current position of 
the mouse. Chapter 18 “Graphics” describes the GET MOUSE statement and the GET POINT statement 
that provide graphical coordinate input. 


You can also create elements such as menus, radio buttons, check boxes, push button, edit fields, and dia- 
log boxes to enhance the appearance and ease-of-use of your programs. Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” 
explains how to create such elements and how to process input from them. 
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Decision Structures 


True BASIC carries out most statements in the order in which they appear in the source code, This means 
that most simple programs proceed from “top” to “bottom” when run. With this sort of “linear execution,” 
each statement is used once and only once. 


However, many problems require more flexibility than strict linear execution allows. The best solutions may 
require that certain statements execute more than once or perhaps not at all under some circumstances. 


True BASIC uses structures to achieve this flexibility. A structure is a specialized construct that allows the pro- 
gram to control which statements get executed and when. This chapter introduces decision structures — a struc- 
ture that lets your program decide which statements to execute and which statements to ignore. Later chapters 
introduce other structures, including loops, defined functions, subroutines, pictures, and error handlers. 


True BASIC has two different decision structures: the IF structure and the SELECT CASE structure. Both 
structures let you “branch” to a specific set of statements and ignore others. Thus, you can write programs 
that proceed in different ways depending upon the value of logical expressions. 


Logical Expressions 

True BASIC allows you to compare the values of numeric and string expressions using logical expressions. A 
logical expression (sometimes called a Boolean expression) is an expression that can be evaluated as hav- 
ing either a true or false value. You form a logical expression by using a relational operator to compare two 
numerical expressions or two string expressions. The relational operators are: 


Relational Operators 





Operator Meaning 
= equal to 
< less than 
<= less than or equal to 
> greater than 
>= greater than or equal to 


<> not equal to 
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When you compare two expressions with a relational operator, the resulting logical expression is either true 
or false — either the relation holds or it doesn’t. For instance, two numeric values are either equal or not; 
there is no “maybe.” 


When comparing numeric values, True BASIC uses standard mathematical conventions. When comparing 
string values, True BASIC uses the order of characters specified by the character set. (Since most operating 
systems use the ASCII character set, this manual assumes that set for all examples. For an ordered listing 
of the ASCII character set, see Appendix A.) 


The ASCII character set ranks all letters alphabetically, but all uppercase letters come before lowercase let- 
ters, so that “Z” is earlier in the alphabet than “a”. Most other characters, such as punctuation marks and 
digits, come before letters in the ASCIT character set. (Exceptions include { | } ~ and the delete character.) A 
few examples should clarify these concepts: 


Examples of Comparisons 





Expression Value 
4-2=1+ 1 true 

JD: om eh false 

2.35 <= 2.35 true 
"Apple" < "Pear" true 
"apple" < "Pear" false 
"tree"[3:4] < "grass" true 
"423" > "abc" false 





More complex logical expressions, called compound conditions, may be built using the logical operators 
NOT, AND, and OR. 


Logical Operators 





NOT reverses the value of the logical expression given as its operand. For instance, ifthe NOT 
operator is applied to an expression with a true value, the value of the resulting compound 
condition will be false. Therefore, 


(3+2 = 5) is true and 
not (3#2 =5 ) is false, 
AND evaluates the logical expression on its left and the one on its right and returns a value of 


true only if both logical expressions are true. 


OR evaluates the logical expression on its left and the one on its right and returns a value of 
false only if both logical expressions are false. 
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Vv NOTE: True BASIC evaluates a compound condition from left to right but only as far 
as is necessary to determine whether it is true. This process is known as shoré ctr- 
cuiting and is very useful in avoiding errors. For example, the complex condition 


b <> QO and a/b > 10 
is safe. That is, no error will result ifb is 0 because a/b will not be evaluated: if the 
first expression in an AND condition is false then the entire expression must be false, 
so True BASIC stops evaluating the compound condition. Similarly, ifthe first expres- 
sion in an OR condition is true then the entire expression must be true so True BASIC 
evaluates no further. 





To illustrate the behavior of the logical operators consider how True BASIC would evaluate the following 
complex condition: 
x < y or not(x-2 = z) and (a$ = "Yes" or b$ = "No") 


First, the complex condition would be broken down into the operands of the first OR operator as follows: 
x<y 

not(x-2 = 2) and (a$ = "Yes" or b$ = "No”) 

The expression x < y,as the left operand, would be evaluated first. If its value is true, then the value of the 

entire expression is true, and True BASIC stops evaluating. In such a case, the right operand is not even 

considered. 


However, if the value of x < y is false, then the value of the complex condition 
not(x-2 = a) and (a$ = "Yes" or b$ = "No") 


must be evaluated. To do so, this complex condition is broken down into the operands of 
the AND operatar as follows: 

not(x-2 = 2) 

(a$ = “Yes" or b$ = "No") 
Again the left operand is evaluated first. The left operand is the complex condition not(x-2 = z). This 
complex condition has only one operand, (x-2 = z),and the NOT operator serves to reverse the value of 
this expression. Thus, if the value of the expression (x-2 = z) is true, then the value of the complex con- 
dition not(x-2 = z) is false, Ifthe first operand is false, then the AND condition must be false and the sec- 
ond operand is ignored. 


However, if the first operand of the AND operator is true, then the second operand must be evaluated to 


determine the vale of the AND condition. This operand consists of another complex condition which may be 
broken down as operands of the OR operator: 


a$ = "Yes" 
bS = "No" 

If the expression a$ = “Yes” is true, then the entire OR condition is true and the right operand is ignored. 
However, if the left operand is false, then the right operand must be evaluated to determine the value of the 
OR condition. 
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The value of the OR condition within the parentheses is then used to resolve the value of the AND condition. 
In turn, the value of the AND condition is used to resolve the value of the initial OR condition. This then pro- 
vides the value of the original complex condition. 


The IF Structure 


Logical expressions are commonly used in the IF structure, which lets your program make decisions. Simple IF 
structures choose between only two options, while more complex IF structures can select from several choices. 


Single-branch IF Structures 


The simplest form of the IF structure simply determines whether a particular block of statements will be 
executed. For example: 

IF age >= 100 then 

PRINT “Congratulations!” 

END IF 
In this code segment, the “Congratulations!” message will be printed only when the value of age is greater 
than or equal to 100. The IF structure begins with an IF statement containing a logical expression and the 
keyword THEN. An END IF statement marks the end of the structure. 


Because of its simplicity, this IF structure could also be written as the following single-line IF statement: 
IF age >= 100 then PRINT "Congratulations!" 
Single-line IF statements may have only one statement following THEN, and they have no END IF statement. 


The IF structure is usually more flexible, however, since you can specify any number of statements to be exe- 
cuted if the logical expression is true. For example: 
IF age >= 100 then 
PRINT “Congratulations!” 
LET bonus = 10 
END IF 


Everything between the IF and END IF statements will be executed if the condition is true. 


Two-branch IF Structures 


Aslightly more complicated form of the IF structure allows you to specify two different blocks of statements; 
one to be executed if the logical expression is true, and another to be executed if it is false. 


For example, suppose you are playing a guessing game. The computer has picked a number and stored it in 
the variable n. Your guess is stored in the variable guess. You could then use the following IF structure to 
determine whether the guess is correct: 
IF guess = n then 
PRINT "Right" 
ELSE 
PRINT “Wrong" 
PRINT “It was "Zon 
END IF 
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This structure, like the earlier example, starts with an IF statement and ends with an END IF statement. 
Notice that the position of the ELSE statement defines two distinct blocks of statements; one for a correct 
answer, and another for an incorrect answer. If you guessed correctly, the logical expression is true so the 
program uses the first block to print the “Right” message and ignores the second block. If you were wrong, 
the logical expression is false and the program ignores the first block and uses the second to print “Wrong’ 
and give you the correct answer. Thus, the program follows one of two different courses of action, depending 
on the values of the variables guess and n. The indentation used here, which helps to display the structure, 
is based on the style conventions discussed in Chapter 1 “A Word on Style.” 


You may use the single-line form of the IF statement with a two-way decision as long as the THEN and 
ELSE keywords each have just one statement: 
IF guess =n then PRINT "Right" else PRINT “Wrong” 


Notice that again there is no END IF statement with a single-line IF statement. Single-line IF statements 
may have only one statement after the THEN keyword and one statement after the optional ELSE keyword. 
True BASIC interprets any IF statement with a statement following the THEN keyword on the same line as 
a single-line IF statement. 


Multiple-branch IF Structures 
You may use the ELSEIF statement to create more intricate branches. To illustrate a three-way branch, 
here is a short program for quadratic equations: 

PRINT “Enter the three coefficients: " 


INPUT a, b, c ' The coefficients 
LET discr = b*2 - 4%a%*e ! The discriminant 
IF discr = 0 then ! One root 


PRINT “The root is:" 
PRINT -b/(2*a) 
ELSEIF diser > O then ! Two roots 
LET s = Sqr(discr) ' Take square root 
PRINT “The roots are:” 
PRINT (-b+s)/(2*a) 
PRINT (-b-s)/(€2*a) 


ELSE ' Complex roots 
PRINT “No real roots” 
END IF 
GET KEY k ' Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 


In this example, the IF structure defines three distinct blocks of statements. It is important to remember 
that, regardless of the number of blocks it contains, a single IF structure will execute one, and only one, of 
these blocks. Once a condition is satisfied, its associated block of statements is executed and the program 
continues with the line following the END IF statement; all other blocks in the IF structure are ignored. 


You may use as many ELSEIF statements as necessary within an IF structure, but you may include only 
one ELSE statement (which should appear as the last option). Each ELSEIF statement must specify its 
own logical expression followed by the keyword THEN. As you have seen, each IF structure must begin with 
an IF statement (ending with the keyword THEN) and end with an END IF statement. 
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There is no form of the single-line IF statement that lets you include more than two possible actions. You 
must use a multi-line IF structure for three or more possible branches. 


Nested IF Structures 


The flexibility of the IF structure may be further enhanced by nesting — the process of defining one struc- 
ture within another. The inner structure is said to be “nested” within the outer structure. The nested struc- 
ture must be completed before the containing structure can be completed. 


Here is an example of nesting. First, note that the above three-way branch for quadratic equations did not 
check whethera is 0. You could solve that problem by expanding the original IF structure toa four-way branch 
beginning with a test for a = 0 and nesting another IF structure in that new first branch asshown below: 


PRINT “Enter the three coefficients: 
INPUT a, b, c ' The coefficients 


LET discr = b*2 - 4*a*c ! The discriminant 
IF a = 0 then 1 New test with nested structure 
IF b = 0 and c = OQ then ! Begin nested structure 


PRINT “Any number is a solution.” 
ELSEIF b = 0 then 
PRINT "There is no solution." 


ELSE 
PRINT “The root is:” 
PRINT -c/b 
END IF ! End nested structure 


ELSEIF discr = 0 then 


(continue as above) 


PRINT “The root is:" ' One root 
PRINT -b/(2*a) 
ELSEIF discr > 0 then ! Two roots 


LET s = Sar(discr) 
PRINT "The roots are:” 
PRINT (-b+s)/(2*a) 
PRINT (-b-s)/(2%a) 


Take square root 


ELSE 
PRINT “No real roots" 
END IF 


Complex roots 


GET KEY k 
END 
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The SELECT CASE Structure 


If all the choices in the decision structure are based on the value of a single numeric or string expression, it 
is often more convenient to use a SELECT CASE structure. 


The formation of a SELECT CASE structure is similar to that of an IF structure. The SELECT CASE 
statement, which indicates the beginning of the structure, contains the expression to be evaluated. An END 
SELECT statement indicates the end of the structure. Within the structure, you may use as many CASE 
statements as necessary to define blocks of statements that will be executed for specific values of the speci- 
fied expression. True BASIC evaluates the expression and then executes the block of statements indicated 
by the first appropriate CASE statement; any remaining blocks are ignored. For example: 


SELECT CASE n 


CASE 2 ! If the number is 2 
PRINT “Even prime" 

CASE 3; 55.0 ! If the number is 3, 5, or 7 
PRINT “Odd prime” 

CASE 1, 4, 9 ! If the number is 1, 4, or 9 
PRINT “Perfect square” 

CASE else ! If anything else 
PRINT “Composite, not a square:" 

END SELECT 


When executing this segment of code, True BASIC determines the value of n and looks for the first CASE 
statement that specifies a matching value. When it encounters an appropriate CASE statement, it executes 
the block of statements immediately following that statement (up to the next CASE statement) and contin- 
ues with the line following the END SELECT statement. If there is no CASE statement that specifically 
matches the value of n, then the block of statements following the CASE ELSE statement is executed. If 
there is ne CASE ELSE statement, then an error occurs and the program stops. 


The CASE ELSE statement is optional, but if used it must be the last case in the structure. Since a CASE 
statement is not required to have a block of statements associated with it, a program can “ignore” a particu- 
lar case simply by having no statements between that CASE and the next. Thus, you may wish to include an 
empty CASE ELSE block to avoid errors. 


The CASE statements may specify only constant values; variables and expressions may be used only in the 
SELECT CASE statement. While the above example demonstrates the use of discrete constants in the 
CASE statements, you can build much more powerful SELECT CASE structures using ranges and rela- 
tions on the CASE statements. 


A range specifies a range of values for which the CASE statement holds true. To specify a range, use the 
keyword TO with constants specifying the low and high ends of the range, as in: 
CASE 10 TO 20 


Ranges are inclusive. For instance, the above example would hold true for values of 10, 20, or any value 
greater than 10 and less than 20. 
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A relation specifies a relationship between the value of the expression specified in the SELECT CASE 
statement and a constant value for which the CASE statement holds true. To specify a relation, use the key- 
word IS followed by one of the relational operators and a constant value, as in: 


CASE IS < 0 
This CASE statement holds true for any SELECT CASE expression whose value is less than 0. 


Consider the following example that demonstrates the use of ranges and relations with a string expression. 
This program counts characters of various types. It uses the facts that space is the first regular character 
and that control characters (carriage returns, line feeds, etc.) come before regular characters in the ASCII 
character order 


LINE INPUT PROMPT “Enter a Line of text: ": Line$ 
FOR c = 1 to Len(Line$) 
SELECT CASE lLine$Cc:c] 
CASE a Oe to Om 
LET number = number + 1 
CASE sa ia to ay al 
LET uc = uc + 1 
CASE er fae to Migit! 
LET lc = le + 1 


Current character 
If it is a digit 


If it is uppercase 


If it is lowercase 


CASE is < " " ! If a control character 
LET control = control + 1 
CASE else 
LET other = other + 1 
END SELECT 
NEXT ¢ 


PRINT “The Line contained:"; number; “numbers and"; uc + le; 

PRINT “characters.” 

PRINT "There were"; other + control; “other characters in the Line." 
GET KEY k ! Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 
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Loop Structures 


Often, you will find that you want te repeat a block of statements many times. True BASIC provides two 
loop structures that let your programs execute the same statements several times. FOR structures, often 
called FOR loops, repeat a block of statements a specified number of times. DO structures, or DO loops, 
repeat a block of statements until a certain condition is satisfied. 


This chapter introduces FOR and DO loops, as well as the EXIT statements that allow you to escape from 
the body of a loop. 


FOR Loops 


AFOR structure, or FOR loop, executes a block of statements a predetermined number of times. You form 
a FOR structure using a FOR statement and a NEXT statement. 


The FOR statement controls the number of times the loop will be repeated by defining the indew variable, 
its initial value, its ending or limit value, and its increment. The structure uses the index variable to 
monitor the number of passes through the loop. After each time through the loop, True BASIC increases the 
index variable by the value of the increment. As soon as the index variable becomes greater than its limit 
value, the program goes to the statement following the NEXT statement. 


Here is a simple example using the PLOT statement, which is explained in more detail in Chapter 13 
“Graphics.” 


' Plot the square root function 
SET WINDOW 0, 10, 0, 4 
FOR x = 0 to 10 step .1 

PLOT x, Sqr(x); 


NEXT x 
GET KEY k ! Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 


Here the index variable x starts with value 0 and increases in steps of 0.1 until its value reaches 10. The 
NEXT statement that indicates the end of the loop’s body must specify the same index variable as the 
FOR statement that begins the loop. For each value of x, the bady of the loop (the statements between the 
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FOR and NEXT statements) executes exactly once. The STEP clause may be omitted from the FOR 
statement, in which case an increment of 1 is used: 

! Table of square roots 

PRINT “Number", "Square Root" 

FOR number = 1 to 10 

PRINT number, Sqr(number) 

NEXT number 

GET KEY k ' Hold output until a key is pressed 

END 
Note that the index variable is increased at the NEXT statement. Thus, upon completion of the loop, the 
index variable equals the first value that exceeds the limit value. Hence in the first example, x has a value 
of 10.1 upon completion of the loop, while in the second example, number is equal to 11 after the loop. 


If the initial value of the index is greater than the limit value, the loop is not executed, For example: 


' Sum of odd numbers ton 


INPUT. n 
LET sum = 0 
FOR 1 = 1 to n step 2 ! Odd numbers only 
LET sum = sum + i ! Add them up 
NEXT i 
PRINT sum ' Answer 
GET KEY k ' Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 


If a value of 0 is supplied for n, then the body of the loop is not executed at all, and an answer of 0 is 
printed — which is correct! 


Negative increments are also allowed, in which case the loop continues until the value of the index 
variable is less than the limit value. For example, 

FOR x = 3.2 to 1.3 step -0.5 
executes the loop with x = 3.2, 2.7, 2.2, 1.7 and exits with x = 1.2. In the case of a loop with a negative 
increment, the loop body will not be executed at all if the initial value is less than the limit value. 


Beware of unintentionally changing the value of the index variable inside the body of the loop. Although 
you may do so, it can lead to unexpected results. 


Occasionally, you may want to exit from a FOR loop before the index variable completes its defined 
sequence. True BASIC provides the EXIT FOR statement for exactly this purpose. When an EXIT FOR 
statement is executed, True BASIC immediately skips to the line following the NEXT statement. Upon 
such an exit, the index variable retains the value it had when the EXIT FOR statement was executed. 


The EXIT FOR statement is typically used as part of a decision structure. For example, you may want to 
examine a series of values until some condition is met: 


' Find smallest integer whose 5th power 

' is greater than a billion : 

FOR n = 1 to 100 ! Examine each integer 
IF n45 > te9 then EXIT FOR 
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NEXT n 

PRINT n ! First integer to satisfy condition 
GET KEY k ' Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 


If you find yourself using an EXIT FOR statement that is not part of a decision structure, then you most 
likely don’t need the loop that contains it. 


DO Loops 


Often, you do not know how many times you will need to execute the body of a loop. Instead, you want to 
repeat the loop until a condition is met. The DO loop fulfills this need. 


ADO structure, or DO loop, starts with a DO statement and ends with a LOOP statement. The following 
program illustrates the simplest form of the DO structure: 


DO 

PRINT "Happy Birthday!" 

PRINT “And many happy returns.” 
LOOP 
END 


The DO loop in this program will repeat forever — that is, until the user stops the program. (To stop a 
running program, see the “True BASIC Environment” chapter in the Introduction section.) Loops that run 
forever are called infinite loops. 


Although infinite loops are useful sometimes, you will usually want a loop that ends once a condition is 
met. True BASIC provides three ways of ending a DO loop. You may attach a condition to the DO 
statement or to the LOOP statement, or you may use an EXIT DO statement within the loop. 


You have two options for attaching a condition to the DO statement: the WHILE clause and the UNTIL 
clause. The WHILE clause follows the DO keyword and specifies a condition as a logical expression: 


INPUT PROMPT "Initial sum, annual interest rate? ': sum, interest 
LET mo_rate = interest/te 


DO WHILE sum < 1000 
LET sum = sum * (1 + mo_rate) 
LET months = months + 1 


LOOP 

PRINT “It will take": months; "months at"; interest; “to earn $1,000." 
GET KEY k 1 Hold output until a key is pressed 

END 


As long as the value of the logical expression is true, the body of the loop will be executed repeatedly. 
Before each pass through the body of the loop, True BASIC checks the value of the condition; as soon as it 
becomes false, the program continues with the line immediately following the LOOP statement. 
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The UNTIL clause is used the same way, except that the loop continues until the condition becomes true. 
Thus, the following two DO statements have the same effect: 

DO WHILE sum < 1000 

DO UNTIL sum >= 1000 


You may also attach a WHILE or UNTIL clause to the LOOP statement. The behavior of the loop will 
differ only in when the condition is checked. With the WHILE or UNTIL on the DO statement, the 
condition will be checked before each pass through the loop. Thus, there is a possibility that the body may 
never be executed. In the above example, if the user enters an initial value greater than 1000, the 
program will skip the body of the loop. 


On the other hand, when the WHILE or UNTIL clause is on the LOOP statement, the condition will be 
checked after each pass through the loop. This guarantees that the body of the loop is always executed at 
least once. For instance: 
' Ask whether we should continue 
DO 
CALL Game_Sub ! User-defined subroutine 
PRINT "Shall I continue"; ! Ask question 
INPUT answer$ 
LOOP WHILE answer$ = "yes" 


Here the LOOP statement contains the WHILE clause since the loop’s body must be executed at least 
once before there is an answer to check. 


While it is possible to specify a WHILE or UNTIL clause for both the DO and LOOP statements, this is 
seldom necessary. Adding clauses to the top and bottom of a loop makes the loop’s behavior difficult to 
understand, and you should avoid this technique in all but exceptional circumstances. 


Occasionally, you may want to exit from the body of a DO loop without waiting until the next pass. To do 
so, use the EXIT DO statement. When an EXIT DO statement is executed, True BASIC immediately 
skips to the line following the next LOOP statement. 


As with the EXIT FOR statement, you will typically use an EXIT DO statement as part of a decision 
structure, as in the following code segment: 
! Ask whether we should continue 


DO 
CALL Step_One ! User-defined subroutine 
INPUT PROMPT "Shall I continue": answer$ ' Ask question 
IF answer$ = "no" then EXIT DO 
CALL Step_Two ! User-defined subroutine 
LOOP 


You may find it convenient to use an EXIT DO statement as well as a WHILE or UNTIL clause attached 
to the LOOP or DO statement. One might represent the normal termination, while the other may be an 
exit under special conditions. 
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Nested Loops 


As with decision structures, you may nest a loop within another loop structure, and you may nest loops 
within decision structures or vice versa. You may nest loops and decision structures several layers deep; 
in other words, a nested structure may in turn contain another nested structure. The important rule is 
that the nested structure must be completed before the containing structure continues. 


Here’s an example of nested loops and decision structures: 


! Print triangular patterns of letters 
FOR row = | to 6 
FOR triangle = 1 to 3 
FOR xcount = 1 to row 
IF triangle = 1 then 


PRINT "a"; 
ELSEIF triangle = 2 then 
PRINT "b"; 
ELSE 
PRINT "c"; 
END IF 
NEXT xcount 
PRINT, 1 Move to next column for next triangle 
NEXT triangle 
PRINT ! Move to next row 
NEXT row 
GET KEY k ! Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 
This program uses three nested loops and a decision structure to produce the following output: 
a b c 
aa bb ce 
aaa bbb ccc 
aaaa bbbb COCs 
qaaaa bbbbb ccece 
aaaaaa bbbbbb ceccee 


To better understand the operation of these structures, it is worthwhile to study this code in detail. 


The program contains three nested FOR loops and one IF structure. Notice how the indentation helps 
identify the nested structures. One loop governs the number of rows of text contained in each triangle. 
One loop controls the number of triangles. And the third loop forms the triangular shapes by varying the 
number of characters printed on each line. The decision structure determines which letter is used for each 
triangle. 


The outer-most loop uses row as its index variable. As you can infer from the name of its index variable, 
this is the loop that controls the number of rows printed. To change the number of rows used in the 
printed figure, simply change the limit value of this loop. Each pass through the body of this loop is 
responsible for printing one row of the final image. 
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The body of this outer-most loop contains the middle loop and a vacuous PRINT statement that ensures 
that each row starts on a new line. The middle loop uses triangle as its index variable and controls how 
many triangles are printed — changing the limit value of this loop will change the number of triangles. 
Each pass through the body of this middle loop prints the current row of a single triangle. 


To accomplish this, the body of the middle loop contains the third and final loop plus a PRINT statement 
containing nothing but a comma to force the text cursor to the next print zone. The inner-most loop uses 
count as its index variable and the current value of row as its limit value. Since the value of row increases 
by one with each pass through the outer-most loop, using it as the limit value of the inner-most loop 
results in the inner-most loop being executed once on the first pass through the outer-most loop, twice on 
the second pass, and so forth. Each pass through this loop prints one character in the current row of the 
current triangle. 


The body of the inner-most loop contains an IF structure that determines which letter to print based upon 
the value of triangle. Since the value of triangle changes with each pass through the middle loop, its value 
is used to print a different letter for each triangle. 


Nested structures give you lots of power and flexibility; however, they can also create extremely complex 
programs that are difficult to debug and maintain. While nested structures provide the best solution to 
many programming needs, it is important that you understand how such nesting works before you use it. 
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Data as Part of the Program 


Earlier chapters illustrate two methods for assigning values to variables. You can use the LET statement 
for direct assignments or use the various input statements to let the user make assignments while the pro- 
gram is running. A third method allows your program to assign values to variables from blocks of data 
stored in the program itself. This assignment method consists of two statements: the DATA statement, 
which defines the values, and the READ statement, which assigns those values to variables. 


As with the INPUT statement, the READ statement can also assign values read from a data file. This 
chapter discusses only built-in data (data stored in the program itself). You will find a discussion of data 
files in Chapter 12 “Files for Data Input and Output.” 


Data Blocks 


A DATA statement consists of the keyword DATA followed by a data list. A dada list is a series of numeric 
and/or string constants separated by commas. The items in the data list should follow the same rules as 
data entered in response to an INPUT statement. String constants containing leading or trailing spaces, 
commas, quotation marks, or an exclamation point must be enclosed in quotes. The null (or empty) string 
() isa valid string constant and may be used as a data item. 


DATA statements are simply storage areas for information used by the program; they are not executed. 
Thus, you may put them anywhere in the program; common placements are just before the END statement 
to keep them outof the way, or near their associated READ statements to make the program easier to 
understand. Before it runs the program, True BASIC collects all the data items into a single data pool. 
The data pool will contain each of the data lists in the order in which they appear in the program. 


When you start writing programs with several program units, the rules for DATA statements get a bit 
more complicated. For now, it will suffice to note that each program unit has its own separate data pool, 
which contains only the contents of the DATA statements located within that program unit. For more 
information on data pools and program units, refer to Chapter 11 “Libraries and Modules.” 
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Reading Data 


The READ statement assigns values from the data pool to specific variables, It is similar to the INPUT 
statement, except that it obtains its information from the data pool rather than from the user. READ 
statements, like most True BASIC statements, are executed as they are encountered, and they always take 
the next data item from the data pool. 


To understand the concept of the next data item, you must first understand the concept of the data pointer, 
The data pointer indicates which data item in the data pool should be used next. True BASIC handles the 
data pointer automatically, so you don’t need to worry about it. When the data pool is created, the data 
pointer “points to” the first data item in the pool. Each time a READ statement uses a data item, True 
BASIC automatically moves the data pointer to the next item. When the last item in the pool has been 
read, the pointer is set beyond the end of the pool. If your program tries to execute a READ statement 
when the pointer points beyond the end of the pool, True BASIC generates an error. 


Consider this example: 


READ x, y 

PRINT x + y 

READ x, y 

READ a$, z 

PRINT aS; (x + y) * z 
GET KEY k 

DATA 3, 4, 2 

DATA 3, Answer is, 4 
END 


3,04 

7 

2, 3 

"Answer is," 4 

"Answer is, " (2 + 3) x 4 

Hold output until a key is pressed 


This program has two DATA statements, which are combined to form the data pool: 


Answer is 
& 


The first READ statement reads the first two items from the data pool and leaves the data pointer at the 


third item. Thus, the variable x will be assigned the value 3, and y will be assigned the value 4. The pro- 
gram prints the sum of these values (7) before it executes the second READ statement. 


The second READ statement reads the value 2 into x and the value 3 into y, leaving the data pointer point- 
ing at the fifth data item. Notice that the fifth data item is not a valid numeric constant; it must be read 
into a string variable. The third READ statement does just that, reading that value into the string vari- 
able a$ and reading the sixth item into the variable z. These variables are then used to produce the second 
line of output. 


Thus, the entire output of the program will be: 


7 
Answer is 20 
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Note that the DATA statements must list items in the precise order in which they will be read by the 
BEAD statements. You may not read a non-numeric value into a numeric variable, but you may read any 
yalue into a string variable. And while you may read fewer items than are contained in the data pool, you 
may not read more items than are in the data pool. 


Checking for More Data 


Since READ statements are often used inside loop structures to repeat the same block of statements with 
several different values, True BASIC provides two special logical expressions that your program may use 
to avoid reading past the end of the data pool. These expressions are MORE DATA and END DATA. 


The logical expression MORE DATA is true as long as the data pointer is not pointing beyond the last data 
item in the pool. The logical expression END DATA is true only when the data pointer has passed the last 
item in the pool. You may use these anywhere you can use a logical expression, such as the condition in an IF 
statement or as the condition in a WHILE or UNTIL clause. For example, consider the following program: 


PRINT "Number", “Square Root" 
DO WHILE MORE DATA 


READ x 
PRINT x, Saqr(x) ! Show square root 
LOOP 
GET KEY k 1 Hold output until a key is pressed 


DATA 1,2,3,5,6,7,8,10,11,12 
END 


Because of the flexible way in which this program is written, extending the printed table is a simple matter 
of adding additional data items. 


Another mechanism for detecting the end of the data pool is the IF MISSING clause in the READ state- 
ment, as in: 


DO 
READ EF MISSING then EXIT DO: x 
PRINT x 

LOOP 


In this example, the EXIT DO statement will be executed only if the data pointer has passed the last data 
item im the pool. 
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Reusing Data 


Sometimes, your program will need to use the same data pool more than once. The RESTORE statement 
sets the data pointer back to the first item in the pool, allowing its reuse. For example, the program: 
FOR n = 1 to 1000 
READ x 
PRINT X; 
IF END DATA then RESTORE 
NEXT n 
GET KEY k ' Hold output until a key is pressed 


DATA 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
DATA 99, 98, 97, 96, 95 
END 


will print 1,000 numbers, using the 15 numbers in the data pool repeatedly. 


If your program uses line numbers, then you may specify a line number with the RESTORE statement. In 
that case, True BASIC moves the data pointer to the item in the data pool that corresponds to the first item 
in the DATA statement at that line number. 
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Built-in Functions 


True BASIC provides built-in, or pre-defined, functions that perform a wide range of operations. This chap- 
ter introduces many commonly used built-in functions; additional functions are introduced in other chapters 
as appropriate. [f you cannot find a built-in function that performs the operation you require, you can define 
your own functions as described in Chapter 10 “User-defined Functions and Subroutines.” 


Function Basics 


A funetion is a structure that simplifies a complex operation into a single step. Functions act as “black 
boxes.” They accept some input value or values and process that input in a defined manner to produce or 
“return” an output value. As long as you know how and when to use a particular function, you need not be 
bothered by how it actually works. 


Consider, for example, the process of taking the square root of a numeric value. If you had to define this pro- 
cess in your program every time you needed a square root, your programs would require extra code and you 
would probably tire of entering the same code over and over. 


Fortunately, True BASIC has a built-in function that compresses the entire square root operation into a sin- 
gle step. Using the SQR function, your program can easily find the square root of any number greater than 
or equal to zero: 


DO 
INPUT PROMPT “Enter a number: “: n 
IF n < QO then EXIT DO 
PRINT “The square root of"; n; "is"; Sqr(n) 
LOOP ; 
END 


The SQR function displays the square root of a numeric value provided by the user. 





If a function returns a numeric value, as the SQR function does, it is a numeric function. Functions that 
return a string value are string functions. Other functions may return logical values or entire arrays (as 
discussed in the following chapter). A function’s name reflects the type of value it returns; a function return- 
ing string values has a name that ends with a dollar sign ($). 
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The input values that you provide when you use a function are called its arguments, and the value the func- 
tion returns is called its return value. Often a function’s return value referred to simply as that function’s 
value. Note that even though functions may require several arguments as input, a function returns one and 
only one value. 


In the program example above, the variable n is the argument to the SQR function. The SQR function takes 
the value of n and returns its square root. True BASIC uses the function’s return value at the place where 
the function is invoked. In the above example that value is displayed by the PRINT statement; it could also 
be part of an expression used in an assignment statement: 


LET x = ( Sqr(z) +y)/2z 


Not all functions require arguments, but those that do follow very strict rules. The function’s definition 
determines the number, type, and order of its arguments. A function definition works with specific param- 
eters. When you invoke the function, you usually must supply matching arguments as input for those 
parameters. You specify the argument list for a function in parentheses after the function’s name, separat- 
ing multiple arguments by commas. 


For example, the REPEATS function uses a string parameter and a numeric parameter, in that order. It 
returns a string formed by the string parameter repeated the number of times specified by the numeric 
parameter. When you use the function you must provide a string argument followed by a numeric argument: 

PRINT Repeat$("Tra La! ", 4) 
The function will then substitute the values of the arguments for the parameters to compute its return 
value: 

Tra la! Tra la! Tra la! Tra la! 
Some of True BASIC’s built-in functions are defined with optional parameters. They assume some default 
value for these optional parameters if you do not supply matching arguments when you invoke the function, 
For example, the ROUND function rounds numeric values. It uses two numeric parameters: the value to be 
rounded and the number of places it should be rounded to the right or left of the decimal point. If you omit 
the second argument, ROUND assumes 0 for that parameter. For example: 

PRINT Round (123.4567, 3), Round (123.4567), Round (123.4566, -2) 
prints the following: 

123.457 123 100 

True BASIC matches the arguments you specify when you invoke a function with the parameters in that 
function’s definition based solely on their position in the argument list. In other words, the value of the first 
argument in the invocation will be used as the value of the first parameter in the definition, and so on. If the 
type of an argument does not match the type of the corresponding parameter, then True BASIC generates an 
error. 


You may use a function anywhere you would use an expression. A function invocation, along with its associ- 
ated argument list, is itself an expression and may be used to build more complex expressions. Here are 
some typical uses of numeric and string functions (the functions themselves are introduced in the following 
sections): 
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LET answer = 3 * Log(2*z - 7.2) 

LET z = Exp(-x) * Cos(2*t - 1) 

DO WHILE Sin(x) < .5 

LET replyS = LeaseSCinputS) 

IF UcaseS(continue$[1:1]) = "Q" then STOP 


Arguments to functions may be constants, variables, or expressions — as long as they are the correct type. 
Beeause functions are themselves expressions, you may use them as arguments to other functions. Here are 
some examples: 


LET n = Int(Rnd * 10) + 1 ! Random integer between 7 and 10 
LET answer = Round(Sqr(x), 2) 1 Round square root to 2 decimal 
places 

PRINT RepeatS Cecho$, Int(Rnd*5)+1) 1 Repeat a random no. of times 


Numeric Functions 

Many of True BASIC’s built-in numeric functions, like the SQR function, perform mathematical operations 
that would be difficult or impossible to implement with the mathematical operators discussed in Chapter 2 
“Constants, Variables, and Expressions.” This section introduces most of the built-in mathematical and 
trigonometric functions along with two other functions that examine the numeric capabilities of the com- 
puter running your program. (Other functions that return numeric values are introduced in the “String-han- 
dling Functions” and “Time and Date Functions” sections of this chapter.) 


Most numeric functions take one or two arguments which may be numeric constants, numeric variables, or 
any other numeric expression. As noted above, numeric functions are themselves numeric expressions so 
they may be used as arguments to other functions: 


LET answer = Max(Sin(x), Cos(2*x)) ! Larger of sine or cosine 
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Mathematical Functions 


The following table summarizes the built-in mathematical functions. The numeric arguments in the table 
are represented by x, y, orn. 


Mathematical Functions 





Function Result 

ABS(x) Absolute value of x 

SGN(x) Sign of x; returns 1 if positive, -1 if negative, 0 ifx = 0 

SQR(x) Square root of x 

EXP(x) The natural exponent of x, or ex where e = 2.718281828... 

MIN(x,y) Smaller of two numbers 

MAX(x,y) Larger of two numbers 

MODG,y) Remainder when x is divided by y 

REMAINDER(x,y) Remainder when x is divided by y 

ROUND(z,n) Value of x rounded to n decimal places; n assumed to be D if not specified 
TRUNCATE(x,n) Value of x truncated to n decimal places; n assumed to be 0 if not specified 
RND A pseudo-random number greater than or equal to 0 and less than 1 
LOG(x) Natural logarithm of x 

LOG10(x) Common logarithm of x (base 10) 

LOG2(x) Logarithm to the base 2 of x 

INT(x) Greatest integer <= x 

IP(x) Integer part of x 

FP(x) Fractional part of x 

CEIL(x) Ceiling of x or least integer >= x 





While most of these functions are direct parallels of their mathematical counterparts, a few warrant special 
attention. 


The SGN, or signum, function is often used in mathematics and is very useful for programming. The value 
of Sgn (x) is +1, 0, or -1, depending on whether x is positive, zero, or negative. 


The MOD function has many uses. One use is to test whether one number is a multiple of another, in which 
case the MOD function returns a value of zero. Consider the following program that findsout if a number is 
odd or even: 
DO 
INPUT PROMPT "Enter a number (0 to quit): “: n 
IF n = 0 then 
EXIT DO 
ELSEIF Mod(n,2) = 0 then 
PRINT “The number "; n; “is even." 
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ELSE 
PRINT "The number "; n; “is odd." 
END IF 
LOOP 
END 


The REMAINDER function is a variant of the MOD function that uses a different convention for negative 
numbers. For more details on the subtle differences between these two functions see their formal descrip- 
tions in Chapter 18 “True BASIC Statements and Built-in Functions and Subroutines.” 





Vv] NOTE: True BASIC also provides some built-in subroutines. Subroutines differ from functions 
in that they do not return a value in the same way and must be invoked with a CALL statement. 
Subroutines are discussed in detail in Chapter 10 “User-defined Functions and Subroutines.” 





However, here we introduce the DIVIDE subroutine, which may be invoked as follows: 
CALL DIVIDECx, y, a, 1) 


The DIVIDE subroutine performs integer division of x by y and assigns the value of the quotient 
to q and the remainder to r. 





When you want to round off a numeric value, use the ROUND function which rounds x to n decimal places. 
If the value of n is 0, or if the second argument is omitted, then x is rounded to an integer. To round to the 
left of the decimal point, use a negative value for n. For example, -3 will round x to the nearest thousand. The 
TRUNCATE function is similar, but simply drops any extra digits. The number 1.7 rounded to an integer 
becomes 2, but when truncated, the .7 is dropped and it becomes 1. 


The RND function requires no arguments. It generates a pseudo-random number greater than or equal to 0 
and less than 1. Bach time the RND function is invoked, a new number is returned. While the numbers are 
not truly random, True BASIC’s random numbers stand up well under statistical tests and hence allow the 
simulation of chance events. 


To simulate a game with a 37% probability of winning, you could use the following code segment: 


IF Rnd <= .37 then 
PRINT "You win" 

ELSE 

"PRINT “You lose” 

END IF 


The RND function can also simulate the rolling ofa die. Since the result of rolling a die is always an integer 
ranging from one to six, you could use the statement: 
LET die = Int(6*Rnd) + 4 


If executed repeatedly, this statement will produce integers from one to six with equal probabilities. 


To facilitate debugging, True BASIC produces the same sequence of pseudo-random numbers each time you 


run a program. Once the program is debugged, however, you will almost certainly want it to behave differ- 
ently each time it is Tun. 
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To force the program to produce a different sequence of pseudo-random numbers each tine it is run, simply 
insert a RANDOMIZE statement near the beginning of your program. This statement produces a new 
“seed” for the random-number generator, resulting in a new series of pseudo-random numbers. Please note 
that the RANDOMIZE statement need only be executed once; it is neither necessary norcesirable for a pro- 
gram to execute it repeatedly. 


The INT function returns the greatest integer that is less than or equal to its argument, end the CHIL func- 
tion returns the least integer that isgreater than or equal to its argument: For instance, Int (2.34) returns 
2 while Ceil (2.34) returns 3. Similarly, Int (-2.34) equals -3 and Ceil(-2.34) equals ~-2. 


A variant of the INT function is the IP function, which returns the integer part of its ergument. The two 
functions work differently for negative numbers, however: IP essentially strips the decimal part of the num- 
ber away returning the value to the left of the decimal point, while INT returns the greatest integer less 
than or equal to its argument. Thus, both Int(3.267) and Ip(3.267) equal 3, but Int(-3.267) 
equals -4 and Ip(-3.267) equals -3. The FP function returns the fractional part of a number. It is 
always true that Ip(x) + Fp(x) = x. 


Trigonometric Functions 
Trigonometric functions are summarized in the following table. Most take one or two numeric arguments, 
indicated by x and y in the table. 


Examples of Trigomonetric Functions 





Function Result 

PI The constant 3.1416... 

SIN(x) Sine 

COS() Cosine 

TAN(x) Tangent 

SEC(x) Secant 

CSC(x) Cosecant 

COT(x) Cotangent 

ATN(x) Arctangent 

ACOS() Arecosine 

ASIN(x) Arcsine 

COSH(x) Hyperbolic cosine 

SINH(x) Hyperbolic sine 

TANH(x) Hyperbolic tangent 

DEG(x) Converts x from radians to degrees 
RAD(x} Converts x from degrees to radians 


ANGLEG,y) Counter-clockwise angle between positive x-axis and point (x, y) 
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The PI function requires no argument and always returns the value of that famous constant (3.1415...). Itis 
a function and not a variable; it would not make sense to assign a value to it. The PI function is useful in 
trigonometric formulas such as: 


LET z = Sintx + Pi/4) 
Unless your program specifies otherwise, True BASIC assumes that values representing angles in trigonomet- 


riefunctions are measured in radians. If you want to work with angles measured in degrees, you can change True 
BASIC’s behavior with the OPTION ANGLE statement. This statement takes two forms. The form 


OPTION ANGLE degrees 
instructs True BASIC to assume degrees for the arguments to all subsequent trigonometric functions. The 


angle measure set by the OPTION ANGLE statement remains in effect until the end of the program (or the 
current program unit) or until another OPTION ANGLE statement changes the setting. You may use 


OPTION ANGLE radians 
to return to radian measures if necessary. 


If you need to convert a single value from radians to degrees, use the DEG function, which takes the radian 
value to be converted as its only argument. Use the RAD function to convert a single value from degrees to 
radians. 


The ANGLE function returns the angle measured counterelockwise between the positive x-axis and the point 
specified by its arguments. The first argument represents the x-coordinate of the point, and the second the y- 
coordinate. The return value is in radians or degrees depending upon the current angle measure option. 


While any numeric expression may serve as a numeric argument, certain mathematical functions specify 
values that are illegal when used as arguments. For example, Log(-2), Tan(Pi /2) and Angle(0,0) 
will produce errors. 


The accuracy of the trigonometric and transcendental functions is at least 10 decimals; that is, the absolude 
error should be less than 10*(-10) in absolute value. (The TAN and EXP functions are computed to an accu- 
racy of 10 significant figures; that is, their relative error should be less than 10“(-10) in absolute value.) If 
your computer has an arithmetic coprocessor, the accuracy will be that provided by the coprocessor. 


Range-of-numbers Functions 

True BASIC provides two numeric functions — the MAXNUM and EPS functions — that help you discover 
the range of numbers available on your computer. The values of these functions depend on what computer 
you use. 


The MAXNUM ‘unction, which does not accept an argument, returns the largest positive number express- 
ible by the computer currently running the program. 


The EPS function returns the smallest positive number that “makes a difference” when added to or sub- 
tracted from the value of the argument. Thus, Eps(0) is the smallest positive number expressible by the 
computer currently running the program. Similarly, ifEps(1e15) equals 4on your computer, then adding 
or subtracting 3 to 1e15 will not change its value, and you know that the fractional part of your number is 
meaningless — and even the last digit of the integer part is suspect. 
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String-handling Functions 

True BASIC also provides several functions to help you work with strings. Some string-handling functions 
transform a string argument into another string. Other string-handling functions, however, search for val- 
ues within strings and are actually considered numeric functions because they return numeric values. This 
section introduces these two groups of functions plus the USING$ function. (See the section on “Time and 
Date Functions” for two more functions that return string values.) 


String Search Functions 


The following table lists those string-handling functions that return a numeric variable. These are generally 
classified as string search functions: 


Examples of String Search Functions 





Function Result 

LEN(x$) Number of characters in x$ 

POS(x$,a$,c) First occurrence of a$ in x$ at or after character numberc 

CPOS(x$,ch$,c) First occurrence of a character in x$ from string ch$ at or after 
character number ¢ 

NCPOS(x$,ch$,c) First occurrence of a character in x$ not from string ch$ at or after 
character number c 

POSR(x$,a$,¢) Last occurrence of a$ in x$ at or before character number c 

CPOSR(x$,ch$,c) Last occurrence of a character in x$ from string ch$ at or before 
character number c 

NCPOSR(x$,ch$,c) Last occurrence of a character in x$ not from string ch$ at or before 
character number ¢ 





The LEN function finds the number of characters in the string value supplied as its argument. The LEN 
function used with substring expressions is extremely useful when you need to process a string one charac- 
ter at a time. For example, the following program: 

LINE INPUT PROMPT “Enter a line of text: ": Lines 

LET count = 0 


FOR i = 1 to LenCline$) 
IF Line$Liz:i] = "," then LET count = count + 1 


NEXT 

PRINT "Number of commas in line:"; count 

GET KEY k ! Press any key to end the program 
END 


counts the number of commas in a line input by the user. Notice how the LEN function limits the FOR leop 
so that the body is executed once for each character in line$. Within the body of the loop, a substring expres- 
sion uses the index variable i to examine the i-th character of the string, counting it if itis a comma. 


The other functions in the above list allow your program to search for the occurrence of one string inside 
another. 
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Pos(x$,a$,c) searches in x$ for the next occurrence of the substring a$. The search can start at a specific char- 
acter position in x$, specified by c. However, if c is omitted, the search starts at the beginning of the string. 
The POS function can be very useful for parsing a string. Parsing is the process of breaking a string into its 
separate components. For instance, the following program parses a line into individual words: 


LINE INPUT PROMPT “Enter a line: “: lines 
LET LineS = LineS & " ” 
= 0 


LET start 
DO 
LET end = Pos(line$," ",start) - 4 ! End of 1st word from ‘start' 
PRINT Line$Cstartzend] ! Print from 'start' to end of word 
LET start = end + 2 ! Reset value of ‘start’ 
LF start > Len(line$) then EXIT DO 
LOOP 
GET KEY k ! Press any key to end program 
END 


As it finds each word, it prints that word ona line by itself, as follows: 


Enter a Line: Hello, who are you? 

Hello, 

who 

are 

you? 
This simplified implementation of the parsing process assumes that words are separated only by spaces and 
that there is only one space between words. A slightly more comprehensive version can be written using the 


CPOS and NCP OS functions. 

Cpos(x$,ch$,c) and Ncpos(x$,ch$,c) treat the string ch$ asa list of characters. The CPOS fune- 
‘ion searches x$ for the first occurrence of any character from this list, while the NCPOS function searches 
x$ for the first occurrence of any character not from the list. As with the POS function, the final numeric 
argument, c, is optional: if ¢ is specified, the search begins at that character position. 


Thus, the parsing program could be written as follows: 


LET delimS = " ,.?!3-()" 
LINE INPUT PROMPT “Enter a Line: ": lines 





LET LineS = LineS & " ™ 
LET start = Nepos(line$,delim$) 
DO 


LET end = Cpos(Line$,delim$,start) - 4 
PRINT LineS$Cstart:end] 

LET start = Ncpos(line$,delim$,end+1) 
IF start = 0 then EXIT DO 


LOOP 
GET KEY k ' Press any key to end program 


END 


This version of the parsing program is significantly more flexible. It allows several standard punctuation 
characters to actas the separators between words (such characters are typically called delimiters), and it 
will ignore multiple separators between words. 
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The POSR, CPOSR, and NCPOSR functions search in reverse; that is, they work backwards from the end 
of the string to be searched. 


The following table illustrates the behavior of the seven string search functions. For each function, the 
return value is the number (or position) of a character where a match is found. If no match is found, the 
return value is 0: 

Examples of String Search Functions 


es SSS 


Example Returns Interpretation 
LENC"Hello there!") 12 Number of characters in “Hello there!” 
POS("Harvard","ar') 2 First oecurrence of “ar” 
PoS("Harvard","ar",3) 5 First occurrence of “ar” at or after character 3 
POS("Harvard","ra") 0 First occurrence of “ra” 
POSR("Harvard","ar") 5 First occurrence starting from the end 
cPpos("Harvard","dv") 4 First occurrence of a character from the string’dv” 
CPOSR("Harvard","dv") 7 First occurrence starting from the end 
NCPOS("Harvard","dv") 14 First occurrence of a character notin the string “dy” 
NCPOSR("Harvard","dv") 6 Ditto, but starting from the end 
NCPOSC"Harvard","adrv",2) 0 First occurrence of a character notin “adrv” 


at or after the second character 





String Transform Functions 


Along with the numeric string-search functions, True BASIC has several built-in string functions that 
transform their string argument in some way: 


String Transform Functions 





Function Result 

LCASES(x$) Change all letters to lowercase 
UCASES(x$) Change all letters to uppercase 
LTRIMS$(x$) Remove leading blanks 
RTRIM$(x$) Remove trailing blanks 
TRIM$(x$) Remove leading & trailing blanks 
REPEATS(x$,n) Return x$ repeated n times 


poe een ce i tS, 


V NOTE: Functions do not actually change the values of their arguments. Thus, when a 


function is referred to as transforming or changing its argument, the statement should be 
interpreted as meaning that the function returns a value that represents a transformation 
of the value of its argument. After the function invocation, however, the value of the actual 
argument remains unchanged. 


ee ef 
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The LCASE$ and UCASE$ functions can be useful for testing user input. Consider, for example, a situation 
where you expect the user to answer a prompt with the input “Yes”. Ifyou use the test: 


IF Lease$(answerS) = "yes" then 
then it does not matter whether the user types YES, Yes, yls, or yes in response to your prompt. Allowing 
the user to ignore case when not important makes your programs more user friendly. 


The LTRIM$, RTRIM$, and TRIMS functions are handy when you are using substring expressions. For 
example, if you are testing the user’s input based on its first character, you might strip off leading spaces to 
ensure that you are testing the first real character. The following variation on the previous example would 
aceept ¥, y, Yes, yep!, Yes, sir", and any other phrase beginning with the letter “y” as 
an affirmative response: 


IF LeaseS(Trim$Canswer$)C1:1]) = "y" then 


As shown earlier, the REPEATS function generates strings with repeating patterns. The string specified as 
the first argument is repeated the number of times specified by the second (numeric) argument. 


iF 


The USING$ Function 
Another useful string function is the USING$ function, which is related to the PRINT USING statement. 
The USINGS$ function returns a string formatted by a format string according to the samerules as the PRINT 
USING statement. The USING$ function does not print the resulting string, however. For example, 

LET result$ = UsingS("##.H##", 13.756812) 


assigns the string value "13.757" to the variable result$. The value returned by the USING$ function 
may be displayed anywhere on the screen, stored in a file, or further manipulated. 


Converting Between Strings and Numbers 

True BASIC maintains a strict distinction between numeric and string values. Most operations and func- 
tions are specific to one or the other. For instance, you cannot subtract two strings, nor can you concatenate 
two numbers. Sometimes, however, you need to work around these distinctions by converting between 
strings and numbers. 


True BASIC provides several built-in functions that allow you to convert between data types. The simplest 
of these are the STR$ and VAL functions. 


The STR$ function returns the string representation of the numeric value given as its argument. The form 
of the string representation is the same as would be produced by a PRINT statement, except that leading 
and trailing spaces are not included. Thus, the STR$ function lets you print a numeric value without its 
leading or trailing spaces. For instance: 

LET n = 2 

LET m = 3 

PRINT StrS€n); "+"; Str$(m); "="; Str$Cntm) 
would produce the output: 


2+3=5 
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If the value of a string expression follows the rules for a numeric constant, then the VAL function can con- 
vert that string value into its equivalent numeric value. This can be useful when you are processing numeric 
input entered as strings. Consider the following variation on the earlier parsing example that takes a delim- 
ited list of numbers and prints their sum: 


LET delim$ = " ,.2!;-0)" 
LINE INPUT PROMPT “Enter a series of numbers: ": Lines 
LET LineS = Line$ & " " 
LET sum = 0 
LET start = Ncpos(line$,delim$) 
DO 
LET end = Cpos(line$,delim$,start) - 1 
LET sum = sum + Val(Line$Cstart:end]) 
LET start = Nepos(line$,delim$,end+1) 
IF start = 0 then EXIT DO 
LOOP 
PRINT “Their sum is"; sum 
GET KEY k ! Press any key to end progran 
END 


The CHR$ and ORD functions play a similar role for single characters. The ORD function translates a sin- 
gle character string into its corresponding code number in the current character set — usually the ASCII 
character set. If c$ is a one-character string, then Ord(c$) returns the code number corresponding to that 
character in the current character set. For example, 

GET KEY z 

IF z = Ord(".") then EXIT DO 
will jump out of a DO loop when the user types a period. ORD also accepts longer names for some ASCII 
characters. Thus, ORD("BS") returns 8, which is the character code for the “back space” character, see 
Appendix A for a list of ASCII codes and names. When its argument is the null string, the ORD function 
returns a value of -1. 


The CHR$ function goes the other way, converting a code number into its corresponding character. Ifnisa 
number in the range 0 to 255, Chr$(n) returns the character corresponding to that number in the current 
character set. You can use CHR$ to translate GET KEY input into a string value: 
DO 
GET KEY k 


IF 32 < k and k < 127 then 
PRINT Chr$(k); “ is"; k 


ELSE 
PRINT "Key is not a printable character" 
END IF 
LOOP UNTIL k = Ord(" ") ! Space bar stops progréem 
END 


You can also use CHR$ to introduce non-printing characters into your program. For instance, Chr$(9) 
returns the tab character, and Chr$(27) returns the escape character. 
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Advanced programmers may wish to “pack” numeric values into string variables. This technique can save 
memory and is often required when working with the machine at a lower level. The PACKB subroutine 
allows you to pack a numeric value into a specific set of bits within a string variable. A call to this built-in 
subroutine takes the following form: 

CALL Packb(s$,b,nb,number) 
This call instructs True BASIC to represent the numeric value of number using nb bits and to store the 
result into s$ beginning at bit position b. (The value of number is rounded to an integer if necessary, and 
special conventions apply to negative integers and to integers that do not fit into the specified number of 
bits.) You can save large amounts of memory space (at the expense of computation speed) by packing inte- 
gers inte a string. 
If the bit position b is larger than the length of the string, the packed number is added to the end of the 
string, This can be useful because if you keep appending toa given string, you don’t have to keep track of the 
bit position — instead, just use a very large number for b, such as the MAXNUM function. 


To reeover the numeric value from the string, use the UNPACKB function: 

LET number = Unpackb(s$,b,nb) 
This statement reverses the operation of the previous call to the PACKB subroutine. It converts nb bits from 
5$ beginning at bit position b and returns the resulting numeric value. 


An example of packing and unpacking is included in the section on byte files in Chapter 12 “Files for Data 
Input and Output.” For a more detailed description of the PACKB subroutine and the UNPACKB function 
see Chapter 18 “True BASIC Statements and Built-in Functions and Subroutines.” 


Time and Date Functions 
True BASIC provides two string and two numeric functions that let you get time and date values from your 
computer’s internal cleck, 


The TIME function returns the time as the number of seconds since midnight (so use caution when using it 
in programs that may be run overnight). This makes it easy to time a program: 


LET t1 = Time ! Starting time in seconds 
DO 
CALL RunQuiz (score) ! User-defined subroutine 
LOOP until score > 90. 
LET t2 = Time ! Time at completion 


PRINT “Time elapsed:"; t2-t1; "seconds" 

The TIMES$ function returns the time measured by the 24-hour clock as a string in the format 
“HHeMM:SS", where HH represents the hour, MM the minute, and $$ the second. For example: 
"98205245" or"15:16:10". 

The DATE function returns a numerical representation of the current date consisting of the last two digits 
of the year followed by the ordinal number of the current day within the year. For example, DATE would 
return the value 95041 on February 10, 1995. Because earlier dates always have lower numerical values, 
this format is useful for sorting date values. 
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The DATES function returns the date as a string in the format "YYYYMMDD", where YY¥ Y represents the 
year, NM the month, and DD the day. Thus, DATES would return "19960714" on July 14, 1996. Although 
not the standard date format, dates in this format can be easily sorted. You can also print substrings of these 
functions to produce desired output. For example: 


LET today$ = DATES(5:6] & "/" & DATES[7:81] & "/" & DATESE3:4] 
PRINT "Today is “; today$S 
END 


would produce output such as: 
Today is 07/14/94 
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CHAPTER 
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Arrays and Matrices 


An array is a data structure that allows you to group several numeric or string variables under a single 
name. It may be one-dimensional Jist or vector or a two-dimensional table or matrix, or it may have sev- 
eral dimensions. An array may contain either string or numeric values, but a given array may not contain 
both types of values, 


Arrays are an extremely powerful tool for organizing the data used by your program. This chapter intro- 
duces the basies of arrays and matrices, as well as several advanced topics, to help you use these powerful 
data structures efficiently and effectively. 


Array Basics 


Often, your programs will use a large number of logically related values. Consider, for example, a program 
to work with a teacher's grade book for a class of 15 students over the course of a semester. 


Such a program would need to manipulate several values, including the names of the students and their grades. 
Using simple variables, sometimes called sealars, the program would need 15 variables to store the names. If 
there are ten grades per semester, then the program would need another 150 simple variables to store the grades. 
As you can imagine, building such a program using simple variables would be a real headache. 


Fortunately, True BASIC offers arrays for the temporary storage and manipulation of related values. An 
array is a named collection of numeric or string values. You can think of an array as a group of variables 
with the same name. For instance, the grade-book program might use two arrays — one named name s$ con- 
taining the student names and another named grades containing their grades. 





val NOTE: Like any variable, values stored in an array remain there only during the program run. 
You must supply the values to your program as some form of input — from the keyboard, from 
DATA statements, or from a file. If you wish to preserve array data for future use, you should 
have the program write the array contents to a file. Using arrays along with data files gives you a 
powerful tool for manipulating large amounts of data. This chapter gets you started with arrays; 
see Chapter 13 “Files for Data Input and Output’ for more information on using data files. 
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The individual variables contained in an array are called its elements. All of the elements of a given array 
must be of the same type — either numbers or strings. Thus, arrays are often referred to as numeric arrays 
or string arrays, depending upon the values they can contain. You may use any valid numeric variable name 
for a numeric array, as in grades, or any valid string variable name for a string array, asin names$. 
However, you may not use the same name for both a simple variable and an array. 


Before you can use an array, you must define it in a DIM (dimension) statement. A DIM statement tells 
True BASIC that you will be using the specified name as an array variable. The form of the name tells True 
BASIC whether you will be using the array to store string or numeric values, and the dimensions indicate 
the size (number of dimensions) and shape (number of items in each dimension) of the array. For example: 


DIM names$(15), grades(i5, 10) 


defines the string array names$ as a list of 15 elements. Each element in names $ may be treated as a sep- 
arate string value. It also defines the numeric matrix grades as a table with 15 rows (in the first dimen- 
sion) and 10 columns (in the second dimension). The array dimensions specified in a DIMstatement must be 
numeric constants, not variables or expressions. 


Each element in an array is assigned a number called a swbseript. Unless you specify otherwise, these num- 
bers begin at 1. For instance, the fifteen items in the names$ array would be numbered 1 through 15. 
Likewise, the fifteen rows in the grades matrix would be numbered 1 through 15, and the 10 columns 
would be numbered 1 through 10. 


You use subscripts to refer to specific elements within an array. You specify the subscript in parentheses 
after the array name. For instance, names$(5) represents the fifth item in the names$ array. With multi- 
dimensional arrays, you must specify a subscript for each dimension. For instance, grades(5,3) repre- 
gents the item in the third column of the fifth row of the grades matrix. You may use any valid numeric 
expression as a subscript; if the value of the subscript is not an integer, True BASIC will round it to the near- 
est integer. 


When you use a subscript to refer to a specific element of an array, you may use that array element as you 
would a simple variable of the same type: 


LET score(i) = i*x 

LET cost(n) = october(n,3) * d(3) 

PRINT name$(7), ageCk) 
To better understand the use of arrays, let’s consider an example. The following program sets up a multipli- 
cation table and uses it: 


DIM product(10,10) 


FOR i = 1 to 10 ' For each row ; 
FOR j = 1 to 10 ' For each column in current row 
LET product(i,j) = i*j 
NEXT j 
NEXT i 
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DO 
INPUT PROMPT “Enter two integers to multiply; use 0,0 to end program: “: a, b 
IF a = @ and b = OQ then EXIT DO 
PRINT a; “*"; by "="; product(a,b) 

LOOP 

END 


The two FOR loops assign values to each element of the two-dimensional array product. The value for 
each element equals its row subscript multiplied by its column subscript. The INPUT PROMPT statement 
gets two numeric values from the user. The program then uses those values as subscripts and prints the 
value of the corresponding element in product — which is the product of the two subscripts. 


If one of the input numbers (rounded if necessary) is less than 1 or greater than 10, then a “Subscript out of 
bounds” error results and the program stops. You can usually adapt your programs to avoid such errors. For 
example, you could modify this program by placing the PRINT statement in an IF structure: 
DIM product(10,10) 
FOR 7 = 1 to 10 
FOR j = 1 to 10 
LET product (i,j) = i*j 
NEXT j 
NEXT 7 


DO 
INPUT PROMPT “Enter two integers to multiply; use 0,0 to end program: 
Wr sae. : 
IF a = 0 and b = OQ then 
EXIT DO 
ELSEIF a <1or a> 10o0rb <1 or b> 10 then 
PRINT "Please re-enter, using two numbers from 1 to 10" 
ELSE 
PRINT a; "*"; b; “="" product(a,b) 
END IF 
LOOP 
END 
There are other ways of preventing errors from stopping your program. For more information see Chapter 16 


“Error Handling.” 


The lowest valued subscript in each dimension is that dimension’s lower bound. The highest valued subscript 
in each dimension is that dimension’s upper bound. Ifa DIM statement specifies only one numeric constant 
per dimension, True BASIC uses that number as the dimension’s upper bound and assumes 1 as the lower 
bound. However, you may also specify a dimension’s lower bound in a DIM statement. For example: 

DIM protit(1980 to 1995), count(-10 to 10, 3) 


defines the numeric array profit as having a lower beund of 1980 and an upper bound of 1995. Thus, 
profit has 16 elements, which you may refer to using the year as the subscript. In a similar fashion, this 
statement defines the numeric matrix count as having a lower bound of -10 and an upper bound of 10 in the 
first dimension and a lower bound of 1 and an upper bound of 8 in the second dimension. Thus, the matrix 
count has 63 elements divided into 21 rows of 3 columns each. Note that you may use a colon (:) in place of 
the word TO in array dimensions. 
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Once an array has been defined to have a certain number of dimensions, the number of dimensions cannot 
be changed. However, you can change the array’s shape — or the size of each dimension. Several ways of 
altering the size of a dimension are discussed in the sections that follow. 


It is important to realize that the DIM statement reserves memory (RAM) for each array that it defines. 
Thus, you should avoid dimensioning arrays you don’t need or making arrays much larger than required. 
Even if you never use them, every element in every array contains a value (0 or the null string if you haven't 
assigned a specific value) and thus takes up space in memory. The size of your arrays is limited only by the 
amount of memory available; however, if you are not careful, you may find yourself running out of memory. 


Memory considerations are especially important with multi-dimensional arrays. True BASIC lets you create 
arrays of many, many dimensions, but you should avoid them unless you have good reason to use them. 
Multi-dimensional arrays can use up memory very quickly. The number of elements in a multi-dimensional 
array is the product of the sizes of its dimensions. For example: 


DIM big(20,20,20,20) 


defines a four-dimensional numeric array big. Doing the math, we get 20 x 20 x 20 x 20 = 160,000 elements! 
Since each numeric value in True BASIC takes up eight bytes, the number of bytes of memory required for 
big equals (roughly) the number of elements times 8, or well over a megabyte of memory. Although it might 
look relatively innocent, the array big could easily cause your program to run out of memory. 


As amore extreme example, consider this: a 20-dimensional numeric array, even if each subscript could take 
on only two values, would require eight megabytes. The point is, quite simply, don’t add extra dimensions to 
an array unless they are absolutely necessary. 


Array Input and Output 


As the above examples demonstrate, you can treat an individual element of an array as you would treat a 
simple variable. If you wanted to do something to all the elements in an array, you could use a loop to repeat 
the same operation for each element: 

DIM names$(15) 

FOR i = 1 to 15 

INPUT nameS$(i) 

NEXT j 
However, you will often find it easier to perform operations on an entire array at once. True BASIC provides 
several specialized MAT statements that allow you to do exactly that. The simplest examples of MAT state- 
ments are the MAT READ, MAT INPUT, and MAT PRINT statements. The first of these reads all the ele- 
ments of the array from DATA statements, the second gets the values for the elements from the user, and 
the last displays all of the values in the array. 


The MAT READ statement allows your program to read the values for one or more arrays from the current 
data pool of items in DATA statements. It works very much like the READ statement except that it reads 
values into an entire array. For multi-dimensional arrays it uses odometer order, that is, the last subscript 
runs through its range, then the next subscript (to the left of the last) is increased by one, etc. For a two- 
dimensional array this means that it reads the first row, then the second row, etc. For example: 
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DIM day$(7), pay(3,2) 

MAT READ day$, pay : 

DATA Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
DATA Friday, Saturday, Sunday 

DATA 5.25, 7, 3.75, 12.10, 4.15, 5.35 


The array day$ will contain the days of the week. The matrix pay is 3 rows by 2 columns, hence: 


pay(1,1)=5.25 pay(1,2)=7 
pay(2,1)=3.75 pay(2,2)=12.10 
pay(3,1)=4.15 pay(3,2)=5.35 


The MAT INPUT statement works as does an INPUT statement with multiple input items. The MAT 
INPUT statement expects to receive all the elements of the array in the same order as they would be pro- 
vided for the MAT READ statement. The user must enter the correct number of items, in the correct order, 
separated by commas. If the user enters too few or too many items, they will be asked to re-enter the data. 
The user can end a line with a comma if more space is needed to enter all the input. 


Like the INPUT statement, the MAT INPUT statement displays a question mark as its default prompt. 
You can overrule the question mark by using the MAT INPUT PROMPT statement. For example, 

DIM List(7) 

MAT INPUT PROMPT "Type 7 numbers: ": List 
The LINE INPUT statement also has an equivalent MAT statement: 

DIM text$(15) 

MAT LINE INPUT texts 
This code segment will prompt the user with question marks for 15 lines of input. It will read each line as one 
element of the string array text. 


The MAT PRINT statement displays the contents of an entire array. It prints elements in odometer order, 
beginning anew line after each row. It leaves a blank line after each array, or after two-dimensional sections 
of higher dimensional arrays. This makes it much easier to recognize the shape of the array. The normal con- 
vention is to print items in print zones, as ifa comma had been used as the print separator between elements. 
As with the PRINT statement, the zone width is normally 16 characters, but you may reset it with a SET 
ZONEWIDTH statement. For example, consider two MAT PRINT statements added to the earlier sequence: 


DIM day$C(7), pay(3,2) 

MAT READ day$, pay 

DATA Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 

DATA Friday, Saturday, Sunday 

DATA 5.25, 7, 3.75, 12.10, 4.15, 5.35 

MAT PRINT pay 

MAT PRINT day$ 

GET KEY k | Wait for keystroke before ending 
END 


This program produces the following output: 


ArT 
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5.25 7 

Bald 12.1 

4.15 5.35 

Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Saturday Sunday 


If you use a semicolon after the array name in a MAT PRINT statement, True BASIC will print the ele- 
ments in a row close together, as if you had used a semicolon as the print separator between elements, For 
example: 

MAT PRINT pay; day$ 
will print the elements of the numeric array pay close together, and the elements of the string array day$ 
in zones. Having no punctuation after the last array name has the same effect as having a comma after it, 
(Remember that True BASIC prints a space before and after each positive numeric value.) 


5.25 7 

365 Veni 

4.15 5.35 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday 
Saturday Sunday 


To dictate the format of the output, use a MAT PRINT USING statement. The MAT PRENT USING state- 
ment prints the individual elements of the array, formatted by the format string, just as if they were printed 
one by one with PRINT USING statements. If there are more elements than fields in the format string, the 
string is reused, starting from the beginning. For example: 
LET format$ = "##.### 8 " 
MAT PRINT USING format$: pay 
will print numbers rounded to three decimal places and leave three spaces after each number. In this exam- 
ple, two values are printed per line representing the two columns of each row in the table: 
5.250 7.000 
3.750 12.100 
4.150 5.350 
Keep in mind that you may sometimes want to use a loop rather than a MAT statement to input or print all 
the elements of an array. Consider the following simple version of a grade-book program that finds the aver- 
age grade for each student: 


DIM names$(6), grades(6,3), averages(6) 
MAT READ names$, grades 


FOR s = 1 to 6 ! For each student 
LET grade_total = 0 
FOR g = 1 to 3 ! Add grades 
LET grade_total = grade_total + grades(s,g) 
NEXT g 
LET averages(s) = grade_total/3 ! Compute average grade 
NEXT s 


MAT PRINT names$, averages ! Print results 
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DATA J. Andersen, $. Bree, D. Cordoza, G. Davison, A. Ellis, M. Feinstein 
DATA 90, 92, 96, 90, 88, 85, 78, 84, 83 
DATA 77, 79, 81, 85, 89, 84, 85, 94, 86 


GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 


The MAT PRINT statement first prints all values of names$ and then all values of averages, giving 
the following output: 


J. Andersen S. Bree D. Cordoza G. Davison A. Ellis 
M. Feinstein 
92.6667 87.6667 81.6667 79 86 
88.3333 

However, you might prefer the output you would get if you replace the statement: 
MAT PRINT mames$, averages 

with the loop: 


FOR n= 1 to 6 
PRINT mames$(n), averages(n) 


NEXT 
In this case, the corresponding elements from each array are printed together, as follows: 
J. Andersen 92.6667 
S. Bree 87.6667 
D. Cordoza 81.6667 
G. Davison 19 
A. Ellis 86 


M. Feinstein 88.3333 
What if you find it easier to enter the data keeping student names and grades together, as follows? 


DATA J. Andersen, 90, 92, 96 
DATA S. Bree, 90, 88, 85 
DATA D. Cordoza, 78, 84, 83 


To do that you will need to replace 
MAT READ names$, grades 
with a more complex, nested loop so that you read an entire row of grade ss for each element in names $: 





FOR n= 1 to 6 ! For each student 
READ names$(n) ! Read one name 
FOR g = 1 to 3 ' Read three grades 
READ grades(n,g) 
NEXT g 
NEXT n 


When you are deciding whether to use a MAT statement or an equivalent loop with multiple arrays, be sure 
you consider how the data will be organized as well as how you wish to write the program code. 
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Any of the MAT input and output statements may be used with a channel number to get input from a file or 
to print results to a printer or file. For example: 

DIM names$(15) 

OPEN #1: name "StuNams" 

OPEN #10: printer 

MAT LINE INPUT #1: names$ ' Get names 

MAT PRINT #10: names$ ' Print to printer 


Arrays used with data files are very helpful in managing and manipulating large sets of related data. Keep 
in mind, however, that data in a file must be in the correct order and format for the input statement you'll 
use. If you print to a file and intend to input that data again later, you must print the data in an acceptable 
format. This issue is discussed in Chapter 12 “Files for Data Input and Output.” 


Redimensioning Arrays 


The shape of an array refers to the number of elements in each of its dimensions. Unlike many other pro- 
gramming languages, True BASIC allows your program to change the shape of an array while it is running. 
This process is known as redimensioning, although the word is somewhat misleading since the number of 
dimensions cannot be changed. The lower and upper bounds of each dimension, however, can be changed, 
and so the array may become larger or smaller. You can redimension arrays with the MAT REDIM state- 
ment or by specifying the new dimensions in certain MAT statements. 


Here’s an example of the MAT REDIM statement: 

DIM table(0 to 2, 5) 

MAT REDIM table(4, -1 to 6) 
The first statement creates the numeric array table with three rows numbered 0 to 2 and five columns 
numbered 1 to 5. The MAT REDIM statement changes the shape of table so that it has four rows num- 
bered 1 to 4 and eight columns from -1 to 6. 


Redimensioning has many uses. A typical use is to have the program ask the user for a list and its size, as in 
the example below. This technique lets you use the same program for different shaped arrays, and it helps 
conserve memory by keeping arrays as small as possible. 

DIN name$(1) 


INPUT PROMPT “How many names: ": n 
MAT REDIM name$(n) 
MAT INPUT PROMPT “Enter them: ": name$ 


You must still use the DIM statement to declare that name $ is a one-dimensional string array, but the num- 
ber of elements you specify is irrelevant, since you will redimension it when you supply n in the MAT 
REDIM statement. 


This combination of statements is so common that True BASIC lets you redimension the array directly in a 
MAT INPUT, MAT LINE INPUT, or MAT READ statement. You can combine the MAT REDIM and 
MAT INPUT statements above to form a single MAT INPUT statement that includes a variable for the 
dimension of names: 
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DIM name$(1) 
INPUT PROMPT “How many names: “: n 
MAT INPUT PROMPT “Enter them: ": name$(n) 


Here is a similar example that reads an array from DATA statements: 
DIM table(i0,10) 


READ m, ' Actual size 
MAT READ table(m,n) ! Read correct size 
DATA 3, 4 


DATA 1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8,9,10,11,12 


This example sets up the array, then reads the first two data items which are used to define the actual size 
of the table. With this trick, the program can work for tables of any size without your having to rewrite the 
program. You need to change only the data lists in the DATA statements. 


The MAT assignment statement, described in the “Array Assignment” section below, can also redimension 
an array when you assign values to its elements. 
Finally, there is a version of the MAT INPUT statement that allows you to input a one-dimensional array of 
an unspecified size: 

MAT INPUT list?) 
The question mars in the statement instructs the program to accept a list of any length. True BASIC adjusts 
the upper bound of the subscript to make the size exactly right for the number of elements the user enters. 
The user must separate items with commas and end a line with no comma to indicate the end of the input 
items, Note that you can use the question mark (?) only with the MAT INPUT statement and only for one- 
dimensional arrays. 
Redimensioning with the MAT READ or MAT INPUT statement changes both the shape and the contents 
of an array. MAT REDIM will preserve all or part of the contents of an array. While this may be useful, you 
should be careful in using it, as shown below. 
Suppose that the 2-by-2 array sample contains the following values: 


12 
3 4 


and you then use the statement: 
MAT REDIM sample(3,2) 
The array is now: 


1 2 
3 4 
0 0 


as you would expect. But if you use the statement: 
MAT REDIM sample(2,3) 
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the result would be: 

1.2 3 

40 0 
which may not be what you want. 


Two precautions will prevent this problem. If you wish to use the MAT REDIM statement and retain the 
previous contents of the array, then 


e do not change the lower bound(s), and 
®  redimension only one-dimensional arrays or only the first dimension of two-dimensional arrays. 


The MAT REDIM statement can be extremely useful when you need to make the most ofthe memory avail- 
able to your program. A dimension of 0 effectively removes the array from memory, thus freeing the space it 
occupied. Therefore, when you need as much memory as you can muster, redimension any unnecessary 
arrays to zero elements in each dimension. Beware, however, that in doing so you will lese the contents of 
that array; use this technique only when you no longer need the contents of an array. 


Functions That Find Array Sizes 


Along with letting you redimension arrays, True BASIC provides functions that let you find out the current 
sizes of arrays. Three functions may be used to discover the ranges of subscripts: 


Subscript Range Functions 





Function Result 

LBOUND(array,d) Lower bound of subscript in dimension d ofarray 
UBOUND¢@array,d) Upper bound of subscript in dimension d ofarray 
SiZE(array,d) Total number of elements in dimension d of array 





If the array has only one dimension, you may omit the second argument d in the argument list of the 
LBOUND and UBOUND functions. If you omit the second argument d in the argument list of the SIZE 
function, the function returns the total number of elements in the entire array. For example, the following 
program inputs a list and prints it in reverse order: 

DIM list(10) 


PRINT “Enter a List of numbers: " ; 
MAT INPUT ListC?) ! Input any number of items & redimension 


LET n = Size(list) ! How many numbers 

FOR i = n to 1 step -1 ' Reverse order 
PRINT List(i); 

NEXT 7 

GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 

END 


These array subscript functions are also useful for writing array-handling subroutines. The following code 
segment searches the array name$ for a particular name n$: 
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LET u = Ubound(name$) 

FOR j = 1 tou ! i will be position in List 
IF name$(i) = n$ then EXIT FOR 

NEXT i 

IF i > u then LET i = 0 ! Not found 


Array Assignment 


As you have seen, loop structures provide a concise and convenient mechanism for processing the individual 
elements of an array in series. The following program segment that copies the contents of one array into 
another: 

DIM source(0), target(Q) 

PRINT “Enter a list of numbers: " 

MAT INPUT source(?) ' Input any number of items & redimension 

LET n = Size(source) ! How many numbers entered 

MAT REDIM target(n) ' Redimension target array 

FOR i = 1 ton ! Copy source to target 

LET target(i) = source(i) 

NEXT 
Just as the MAT READ, MAT INPUT, and MAT PRINT statements let you input or print an entire array 
instead of using a loop to operate on each element, the MAT statement lets you copy the entire contents ofone 
array to another. The following equivalent of the previous example shows how it simplifies array operations: 

DIM source(0), target (0) 

PRINT “Enter a List of numbers: ” 

MAT INPUT source{?) ! Input any number of items & redimension 

MAT target = source ' Copy source to target 
The MAT statement assigns values to each element in an array. Youcan think of it as a specialized version 
of the LET statement that operates exclusively on arrays. 


When you assign the values in one array to another by using an array variable on the right side of the MAT 
statement, the two arrays must be of the same type (numeric or string) and must have the same number of 
dimensions. If necessary, True BASIC automatically adjusts the upper bounds of the array being assigned 
to. For example: 

DIM growth(2,1991 to 1993), temp(1,1) 

MAT READ growth 

DATA 25.6, 13.92, 15.2, 29.89, 12.64, 28.01 

MAT temp = growth 
Here the array temp takes on the values of the array growt h, and its upper bounds are adjusted to the 
proper size. Note that the lower bounds are not changed. Thus, the new dimensions for temp are (2,3) after 
the assignment. To avoid unexpected results, you may wish to specifically dimension arrays used in assign- 
ments to have the same lower bounds. 


While the MAT statement is commonly used to assign the contents of one array to another, you can also use 
it to assign the same value to each element of an array. If the value to the right of the equal sign is a con- 
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stant, expression, or variable representing a single value, that single value is assigned to every element of 
the array specified to the left of the equal sign. For example: 


DIM name$(10), grades(10,6), factor(10,6), init(6) 


INPUT f 

MAT name$ = “unregistered” 
MAT grades = 100 

MAT factor = 


= f 
MAT init = ((f*100) / 5) 
These statements assign the string "unregistered" toall 10 elements in the array nane§, the value 100 
to all elements in grades, and the value input for the variable f to all elements in factor. Hach element in 
init takes on the value of the expression (f*100)/5. Note that you must always use parentheses around 
an expression representing a single value in a MAT statement, asin the last line of the example above. 


Built-in Array Constants 

True BASIC provides several built-in array constants that you may use with the MAT statement. Array 
constants are special functions that return a particular array; they may be used only ina MAT statement 
on the right side of the equal sign. For example: 


MAT wordS = Nut$ ! all elements null strings 

MAT table = Zer(3,4) ! 3-by-4 table, all elements 0 
MAT table = Con ' all elements 1, or "constant" 
MAT table = 7*Con(2,6) ' 2-by-6 table, all elements 7 


If you give no dimensions with the array constant, the array being assigned to keeps its current dimensions. 
If you do provide dimensions, the array being assigned to will be redimensioned to the size specified. Note, 
however, that the lower bound will not be changed, and the upper bound will be adjusted so that the result- 
ing array has the proper number of elements. Consider, for example: 


DIM test(10) ' A 10-element array 
MAT test = Zer(3:9) ! A 7-element array 
PRINT Lbound(test), Ubound(test) 

GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 


The DIM statement in this example defines the array test as having a lower bound of 1 and an upper 
bound of 10. Given the dimensions supplied with the ZER array constant used in the MAT statement, you 
might expect the new lower bound to be 3 and the new upper bound to be 9. However, if you run this program 
you will see that the lower bound of test remains 1 and the upper bound becomes 7. True BASIC retains 
the original lower bound of 1 and adjusts the upper bound so that test contains the same number of ele- 
ments as in the constant Zer (3:9). 
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True BASIC’s array constants are as follows: 


Examples of Array Constants 


Constant Result 
CON An array with every element set to 1 
LDN An identity matrix. It must be a square two-dimensional array, and it will 


have elements set to 1 running along the diagonal from top left to the 
bottom right. All other elements are set to 0. Since the array must be 
square (both dimensions the same size), you may redimension the array 
being assigned to by specifying the bounds of one or both dimensions. 


For example Idn(4) is equivalent to I1dn(4,4) and contains the elements: 


1000 
0100 
0010 
0001 
NUL$ An array with each element set to the empty or null string "'" 
ZER An array with each element set to 0 


nn nnn nnn EEE Ean 


Array Arithmetic 


True BASIC supports all of the fundamental mathematical operations for arrays and matrices. Many of 
these operations use the standard arithmetical operators with arrays as their operands. Other operations 
require special built-in functions. This section introduces operator-based array arithmetic and the following 
section discusses the function-based options. Both sections assume that you are familiar with the general 
concepts of matrix arithmetic and make no attempt to teach these concepts. 


True BASIC’s array arithmetic expressions follow the normal mathematical rules for matrix arithmetic. The 
array to which the result is assigned must always have the correct number of dimensions, but True BASIC 
automatically redimensions it to the correct shape by changing the upper bounds. Note that as with array 
assignment described above, True BASIC redimensions an array by changing the upper bounds only; it does 
not change the lower bounds. We recommend that all arrays involved in matrix arithmetic have the same 
lower bounds. Additional restrictions for each operation are described below. 


For array expressions, True BASIC allows only a single operator per MAT statement. The array operations 
are addition, subtraction, multiplication, and scalar multiplication. 


Array Addition and Subtraction 


In array addition and subtraction the specified operation is applied to all pairs of corresponding elements. 
Thus, the arrays must be of exactly the same size and shape. Although the lower and upper bounds for the 
dimensions are not important, the number of elements is. In the statement: 


MAT c = a+ ' Sum of corresponding elements of two arrays 
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the first element in b will be added to the first element in a, then the second elements in each will be added, 
then the third, and so forth until all pairs of corresponding elements have been added. The resulting array of 
sums will be assigned to c, and c will be redimensioned (if necessary) so that it has the same size and shape 
as a andb. 


For a more complete example of array addition and subtraction, consider the following program: 


DIM a(5), b(5), sum(1), diff (1) 
MAT READ a, b 

DATA. Ty. Oy oe HA 

DATA 5, 4, 3, 2, 1 

MAT sum = a + b 

MAT diff = a- b 

MAT PRINT sum 

MAT PRINT diff 


GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 
which produces these results: 
6 6 6 6 6 
-4 2 0 2 l 


Notice that the target arrays sum and di f f must be defined in the DIM statement. Although True BASIC 
will resize them as necessary, it will not create them automatically. 


Aslong asthey are of the same size and shape, you can add and subtract two arrays of any number of dimensions. 


Array Multiplication 
Array multiplication may be applied only to one- and two-dimensional arrays. If both arrays are one-dimen- 
sional, they must be the same size and the product will be a one-dimensional array containing one element. 
The array specified as the first (or left hand) operand of the multiplication operator will be treated as a row 
vector, and the array specified as the second (or right hand) operand of the multiplication operator will be 
treated as a column vector. The result will be the “dot product” of the two operand arrays. For example: 

DIM a(3), b(3), product(1) 

MAT a = 2 

MAT b = 4 

MAT product = a * b 

MAT PRINT a 

MAT PRINT b 

MAT PRINT product 

GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 

END 
gives the results: 

2 2 2 


4 4 4 
24 
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[f the arrays to be multiplied are two-dimensional, the number of columns in the first array must equal the 
number of rows in the second. The result will have the number of rows of the first array and the number of 
columns of the second. In other words, if a is an | by m array, then b must be m by n, and the result will be 
Ubyn. 


Array Multiplication 








Pe ES 6 FE 8) = Les | 98 1131128: 
oe eee oe 
a(2,3) b(3,4) c(2,4) 


ee RA i SDE LS 


As an example of matrix multiplication, consider the following program: 
DIM a(€2,3), b(3,4), product(1,1) 


MAT a = 2 
MAT b = 4 
MAT product = a * b 
MAT PRINT a 
MAT PRINT b 
MAT PRINT product 
GET KEY k ' Wait for keystroke 
END 

which gives the following results: 
2 2 2 
2 2 2 
4 4 4 4 
4 4 4 4 
4 4 4 4 
24 24 24 24 
24 24 24 24 


If one array oper and of the multiplication operator is one-dimensional and the other is two-dimensional, the 
product will be one-dimensional. If the first array operand is one-dimensional, it is treated as a row vector 
(single row with multiple columns) and must match the first dimension of the second array. If the second 
array operand is one-dimensional, it is treated as a column vector (many rows in one column) and must 
match the second dimension of the first array. 


In other words an array with m elements may be multiplied by an m by n array, or an | by m array may be mul- 
tiplied by an array with m elements. In the first case the product will be a one-dimensional array with n ele- 
ments, while in the second case the product will be a one-dimensional array with | element. For example: 


NRIOT 
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DEM aC2), b(2,4), product(1) 


MAT a = 2 
MAT b = 4 
MAT product = a * b 
MAT PRINT a 
MAT PRINT b 
MAT PRINT product 
GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 
produces: 
2 2 
& 4 4 4 
4 4 4 4 
16 16 16 16 


Scalar Multiplication 
You can also multiply an array by a single, non-array value. Such non-array values are often called sealar 
values. The scalar value used in the multiplication may be a positive numeric constant, a numeric variable, 
or any numeric expression enclosed in parentheses. The scalar value must appear as the first operand and 
may not be preceded by a sign; thus, to use a negative scalar value you must use a variable or enter the value 
as an expression in parentheses, such as (-4). The array operand, which must appear as the second operand, 
may be of any number of dimensions. Each element of the array operand is multiplied by the scalar value 
producing an array of the same size and shape as the array operand. For example: 

DIM apples(2,3), income(1,1) 

LET cost = .59 


MAT READ apples 
DATA 27, 14, 52, 22, 29, 7 


MAT income = cost * apples ' Scalar multiplication 
MAT PRINT USING “SA##.## ": income 
GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 

produces: 


$15.93 $ 8.26 $30.68 

$12.98 $17.11 $ 4.13 
Multiplication is the only array operation allowed for a scalar. If you wish to add or subtract the same value 
from all elements of an array, create an array with all elements containing that value and use array addition 
or subtraction as described previously. Note as well that the only operators defined for array arithmetic are 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication. 
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Built-in Functions for Array Operations 

True BASIC alsa supplies some built-in functions that take one- or two-dimensional arrays as their argu- 
ments. Some return a single numeric value and others return array values. These functions allow you to per- 
form calculations on arrays beyond those supported by the array operators described in the previous section. 


Functions for Array Operations 





Function Result 
DET The determinant of the last square two-dimensional array inverted by the 
INV function; returns 0 if no array has been inverted 
DET(x) The determinant of the square two-dimensional array x; returns 0) if x 
is singular 
INVGx) The inverse of the square two-dimensional array x; if x is singular or 
nearly singular True BASIC gives an error message 
DOTLx,y) The dot product of the two one-dimensional arrays x and y, which must 
have the same number of elements 
TRACx ] The transposition of the two-dimensional array x 





The DET function returns a numeric scalar value representing the determinant of the square matrix speci- 
fied as its argument. Ifthe square matrix is singular, the DET function returns a value of 0. Ifno array argu- 
ment is specified, the DET function returns the determinant of the last matrix inverted with the INV func- 
tion. If no matrix has been inverted, a value of 0 is returned. 


The INV function returns the inverse of the square matrix specified as its argument. The result will be a 
square matrix of the same dimensions as the argument. If the argument is singular, or nearly singular, then 
True BASIC generates an error. Since matrix inversions are notoriously susceptible to round-off errors, it is 
wise to check the value returned by the DET function after each inversion to determine if the matrix just 
inverted was almost singular. If the DET function returns a value that is nearly zero, the inverted results 
are probably meaningless. 


The following program demonstrates the use of the INV and DET functions: 


DIM scores(2,2), inverse(1,1) 

MAT READ Scores 

DATA 1,2,4,4 

MAT inverse = Inv(scores) 

MAT PRINT scores 

MAT PRINT inverse 

PRINT “Determinant: “; Det 

GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 


This program produces the following output: 
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1 2 
3 4 
~2. 1. 
1.5 ae) 


Determinant: -2 


The DOT function returns a numeric scalar value representing the dot product, or inner product, of the two 
one-dimensional arrays specified as its arguments. The two arrays must be one-dimensienal and must have 
the same number of elements, Here is a typical use of the DOT function: 

DIM price(12), amount(12) 

MAT INPUT PROMPT “Prices: ": price 


MAT INPUT PROMPT “Amounts: “: amount 
LET total = Dot(amount, price) ! Total purchase price 


Each element of the amount array is multiplied by the corresponding element of the pr i ce array and the 
value of total is set equal to the sum of these products. 


The TRN function returns the transposition of the two-dimensional array specified as its argument. The 
result will be a two-dimensional array with the rows and columns of the argument arrzy interchanged. In 
other words, the transposition of an m by n matrix named x gives an n by m matrix which we will call r such 
that rC i,j) equals x( j,i). For example, the program: 

DIM Scores (2,4), Transpose(1,1) 

MAT READ Scores 

DATA 27, 14, 34, 52, 22,12, 29, 7 

MAT Transpose = Trn(Scores) 

MAT PRINT Scores 

MAT PRINT Transpose 


GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 
produces the results: 

27 14 34 52 
22 12 29 7 
27 22 

14 12 

34 29 

52 7 


Remember that you may use only one array or matrix operation per MAT statement. You may build more 
complex matrix expressions, however, using a series of MAT statements. The following program illustrates 
the computation of such a complex expression:_ 


' Compute the inverse of i ~ (1/2)*a*Trn(a) 


DIM a(3,2), i1€3,3), x(3,3), ¢(3,3) 
MAT READ a 
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DATA wtp 22) 23, aby 23, 26 

MAT x = Trn(a) 

MAT x =a x 

MAT x = (1/2) * x 1 (4/2) *a*Trn(a) 
HAT i = Idn(3) 

MAT x = i - X 

WAT c = Inv(x) ! Inverse 

MAT PRINT ¢ 

PRINT Det(x) ! Check determinant 
GET KEY k ' Wait for keystroke 
END 


In this example, only the shape of the array a is relevant; the other arrays are redimensioned by MAT state- 
ments. Note that the “working matrix” x occurs on both the left and right side of the equal sign in several 
statements. True BASIC always evaluates the right side first, then redimensions the matrix on the left Gf 
necessary) and assigns the answer to it. This is why the program above works correctly. 


Sorting and Searching the Contents of Arrays 

As you work with arrays, you may want to sort the elements within them or search for a particular element. 
True BASIC provides several subroutines that can sort or search your arrays. A subroutine is a block of 
statements that carry out a specific task. As with functions, you may need to specify one or more arguments 
when you invoke a subroutine. Subroutines differ from functions in that you invoke them with a CALL 
staternent and they return values via the arguments you specify — thus a subroutine may return more than 
one value or array. 


The sorting and searching subroutines are not built into True BASIC, they are contained in the SortLib. TRC 
“library file” that is placed in the TBLIBS directory when you install True BASIC. This section introduces 
these subroutines and the SortLib.TRC library. For complete information on subroutines and library files, 
see Chapters 10 “User-defined Functions and Subroutines” and Chapter 11 “Libraries and Modules.” 
Briefly, a LIBRARY statement must name the file or files containing any non-built-in subroutines your pro- 
gram will use, You then invoke the subroutine with a CALL statement that includes arguments for the sub- 
routine, as follows: 
1 Print an alphabetized list of names 


LIBRARY “c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\SortLib. TRC" ' Use appropriate pathname for 
your computer 


DIN names$(1) 

PRINT “Input names (Last name first), typing a comma” 
PRINT “after each name except the last." 

MAT INPUT names$(?) 


CALL SortS (names$()) ' Sort string array names$ 
FOR i = 1 to Ubound(names$()) 


PRINT names$(i) ! Print sorted array, one name per Line 
NEXT 3 
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GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 

END 
Atthe CALL statement, True BASIC carries out the task defined by the specified subroutine. That task may 
assign new values to the argument in the CALL statement as it does for the names$ array above. (The 
SortS subroutine is described more fully below.) 


Most of the sorting and searching subroutines are in the library file SortLib.TRC (saved in TBLIBS). The 
LIBRARY statement must use the appropriate “pathname” format to indicate the location of the library file 
for the computer you will use to run your program. 


SortLib. TRC includes subroutines for simply and quickly sorting, reversing, or searching the elements of 
both numeric and string arrays. These simple sorts are very fast and require little memory as the sort is 
done “in place” — the original array is replaced by the values of the sorted array. 


SortLib.TRC also includes subroutines for “pointer sorts” and customized “comparison sorts.” A pointer 
sort does not change the original array, but instead creates an index array containing subscript pointers to 
the sorted values of the original array. Pointer sorts are helpful if it is important to keep the original order 
for ties or if you wish to use the sorted order of one array to print values from other “parallel” arrays. 


A comparison sort lets you customize the way values will be sorted or sort values based on one or more spe- 
cific “key fields.” You may use comparisons with both simple and pointer sorts. 


Simple Sorts and Searches 
The simple sorting and searching subroutines in the SortLib.TRC library are as follows: 


Simple Sorting and Searching Subroutines 





Subroutine Library Result 

SortNCa()) SortLib Sorts numeric array a into ascending order 
SortSCa$()) SortLib Sorts string array a$ into ascending order 
ReverseN(a()) SortLib Reverses order of elements in numeric array a 
ReversesS(a$()) SortLib Reverses order of elements in string array a$ 


SearchN(a(),n,i,f) SortLib Searches the sorted numeric array a for the value n; 
if found, reports the subscript value as n andF as a 
non-zero value 

SearchS(a$(),s$,i,f) Sorthib Searches the sorted string array a$ for the value s$; if found, 
reports the subscript value as n and f as a non-zero value 


The SortN and SortS subroutines sort numeric and string arrays into ascending order. They arrange val- 
ues according to the standard meaning of True BASIC’s <= operator. Numeric values are sorted in ascending 
order by value and strings are sorted according to code values for the standard character set; thus, uppercase 
characters come before lowercase characters (see Appendix A for code values of the standard character set). 


To use these subroutines, you must name SortLib. TRC in a LIBRARY statement (using the pathname for- 
mat appropriate for your computer) and invoke the subroutine with a CALL statement. Both of these sub- 
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routines require one argument — a numeric array for the SortN subroutine or a string array for the SortS 
subroutine. When the CALL statement is executed, the subroutine sorts the elements in the array passed as 
an argument. The subroutine changes the contents of the array, returning an array with all of its elements 
sorted into ascending order. For example, the following program: 

' Sort a List of scores 


LIBRARY "SortLib.TRC” ! Use appropriate pathname 


DIN scores (10) 
DO WHILE MORE DATA 


LET i = i + 1 
READ scores(i) 
LOOP 
DATA 99.5, 87.5, 89, 93.25, 89, 75, 80 
CALL SortN (scores()) ! Sort in ascending order 
MAT PRINT scores ! Print the result 
GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 
prints the following: 
0 0 0 75 80 
87.5 89 89 93.25 99.5 


Notice that the SertN subroutine sorts the entire array. It keeps all tie values and includes zeroes for unas- 
signed values. 


The SortS subroutine works similarly for string arrays, merging in null strings for any unassigned values. 
Remember that characters are sorted by their character-code value. Thus the program: 
' Sort a List of phrases 


LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC” ! Use appropriate pathname 


DIM words$(10) 
DO WHILE MORE DATA 
LET i= i+ 1 
READ words$(i) 
LOOP 
MAT REDIM words$(i) ' Eliminate unassigned elements 


DATA zebra, orangutan, Tiger 
DATA apples, apple pie, tiger 
DATA "widget, small", “widget, large” 





CALL SortS (words$()) ! Sort in ascending order 
MAT PRINT words$ ! Print the result 

GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 

END 


produces the following output: 


Tiger apple tarts apples orangutan tiger 
widget, Large widget, small zebra 
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Here, "Tiger" and “tiger” are not equivalent because uppercase and lowercase letters are different 
characters; and "Tiger" precedes all the lowercase words because the uppercase alphabet precedes lower- 
case letters in the standard character code. Similarly “apple tarts" comes before "apples" because 
the space character comes before letters in the standard character set. (If you wish to sort uppercase and 
lowercase letters as equivalents you could create a second array with all uppercase or lowercase elements 
and sort that or use a comparison sort as explained below.) 


Notice that the above program eliminates the problem of null strings by redimensioning the array to elimi- 
nate unassigned elements before sorting. 


The SortN and SortS subroutines are very fast and, because they work “in place” in the original array, they 
use very little memory beyond that already required by the array itself. They gain speed at the sake of com- 
plexity, however. The additional sorting subroutines described in the rest of this chapter give you greater 
control over how elements are sorted. 


The SortN and SortS subroutines sort in ascending order only. You can easily sort in descending order, 
however, by reversing the elements after a simple ascending sort. The ReverseN and ReverseS subrou- 
tines (also contained in SortLib. TRC) reverse the order of the numeric or string array argument, respec- 
tively. For example, you could adapt the numeric sort example above to print scores in reverse order by 
adding a call to the ReverseN subroutine: 


' Sort a List of scores 
LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC" ! Use appropriate pathname 


DIM scores(10) 

DO while more data 
LET i=i + 1 
READ scores(i) 


LOOP 
DATA 99.5, 87.5, 89, 93.25, 89, 75, 80 
CALL SortN (scores()) ! Sort in ascending order 
CALL ReverseN (scores()) ! Reverse the order 
MAT PRINT scores ! Print the result 
GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 
This program prints the following: 
99.5 93.25 89 89 87.5 
80 75 0 0 0 


Similarly, you could use the ReverseS subroutine with a sorted string array. 


The SearchN and SearchS subroutines search sorted numeric or string arrays for a specified value. These 
subroutines take four arguments: the array to be searched, the value to search for, and two numeric vari- 
ables that are used to return the results of the search. For example: 


LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC" ! Use appropriate pathname 


DIM array(20) 
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FOR i = 1 to 20 


LET array(i) = IntC100*Rnd) + 1 ! Create array of 20 random numbers 
NEXT 3 
CALL SortN(array()) ! Sort random numbers in ascending order 


DO 
INPUT PROMPT "Enter a number from 1 to 100 (0 to quit): “: number 
IF number <= 0 then EXIT DO 
CALL SearchN (array(), number, index, found) 
IF found <> 0 then 
PRINT number; “found at element"; index 
ELSE 
PRINT number; "not found" 
END 1F 
LOOP 


GET KEY k | Wait for keystroke 

END 
The last argument, found in the example above, returns 0 if the search value (numb er above) is not found 
or a non-zero value if it is found. The third argument, index above, returns the subscript of the element if 
the value is found. If the value is not found, index equals the subscript where the value would have been 
stored in the sorted array if it existed. 


The SearchS subroutine works the same way except that the array and search value must be strings. Note 
that the array passed to the SearchN or SearchS subroutine must be sorted into ascending order. 





V1 NOTE: The SearchN and SearehS subroutines must be passed arrays that are already sorted 
into ascending order because these subroutines use a binary search, which is generally much 
faster than an element-by-element, or “sequential,” search. Ina binary search, the subroutine 
looks first at the element at the mid-point of the array. If that element does not equal the search 
value, the routine finds out if it is greater than or Jess than the search value. The binary search 
then “ignores” the half of the array that is too small or too large and looks at the mid-point of the 
remaining range of elements. This process continues until the value is found or two consecutive 
elements are found to bracket the search value. The values of the array must therefore be 
arranged in order from smallest to largest. 








Pointer Sorts 

Though quick and efficient, the SortN and SortS subroutines lose the original order of elements in the 
array. This could be a problem if, for example, you have separate arrays for names, addresses, and phone 
numbers. If you use the SortS subroutine to change the order of elements in the array of names, you would 
lose the relationship between the arrays. For such cases, you should use a “pointer sort.” The two basic 
pointer sorts are implemented by the PSortN and PSortS subroutines for numeric and string arrays, 
respectively. 
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Examples of Floating Place Holders 





Subroutine Library Result 


PSortNCa(),i())  SortLib Performs a “pointer sort” on values in numeric array a and 
stores the sorted pointers, or indices, in the array i 


PSortS(€a$(),i()) SortLib Performs a “pointer sort” on values in string array a$ and 
stores the sorted pointers, or indices, in the array i 





In a pointer sort, the original array is not changed. Instead, the subroutine sorts the values and creates an 
index array whose elements are subscripts pointing to the sorted values of the first array. For example, 
here’s an adaptation of the earlier phrase-sorting program: 


' Sort a list of phrases 
LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC” ' Use appropriate pathname 


DIM words$(10), index(10) 
DO WHILE MORE DATA 
LET i = i + 1 
READ words$(i) 
LOOP 
MAT REDIM words$(i), index(i) ! Eliminate unassigned elements 


DATA zebra, bananas, orangutan 
DATA apples, kiwis 


CALL PSortS (words$(), index ()) ! Sort in ascending order 
PRINT "The words$ array contains the values:" 

MAT PRINT words$ ! Print the original array 
PRINT “The index array contains the values:" 

MAT PRINT index ! Print the index array 


PRINT “Thus, the sorted values of words$ are:" 
FOR n=1 to i 


PRINT wordsS(Cindex(n)), ! Print words$S elements in sorted order 
NEXT n 
PRINT 
GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 
This gives the results: 


The words$ array contains the values: 
zebra bananas orangutan apples kiwis 


The index array contains the values: 
4 2 5 5 1 


Thus, the sorted values of words$ are: 
apples bananas kiwis orangutan zeora 
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Note that the order of elements in words$ has not changed, but index gives the order in which the ele- 
ments of words$ should be read to produce a sorted list. The first word in the sorted list is element 4 or 
"anples", the second word is element 2 or “bananas", and soon. As with simple sorts, pointer sorts 
sort the entire array. Thus, if an array contains unassigned elements, the resulting index array will contain 
pointers for all the zeros or null strings in the array. 


Pointer sorts are especially useful if your program uses “parallel” arrays. If you have one array containing 
student names and another containing their grades, you can do a pointer sort on grades and then print both 
arrays in sorted oxder using the index array. The following example does just that, and uses the ReverseN 
subroutine to sort the index array in descending order: 

! Sort students by grades 


LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC" ! Use appropriate pathname 


DIM names$€5), grades(5), index(5) 
MAT READ names$ 

MAT READ grades 

DATA Adams, Bell, Cosi, Du, Eisen 
DATA 77, 94, 88, 80, 95 


CALL PSortN (grades(), index()) ! Sort in ascending order 
CALL ReverseN Cindex()) ! Reverse indices 


FOR n = 1 to 5 
PRINT names$(index(n)), gradesCindex(n)) 


NEXT n 
PRINT 
GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 
This produces the following output: 
Eisen 95 
Bell 94 
Cosi 88 
Du 80 
Adams 77 


Pointer sorts are also helpful if you need a stable sort, which keeps the original order in case of ties. This is 
not important for simple sorts where the whole string is compared. But if you sort by just part of the data, as 
you can do with comparison sorts, this may be important. 


Comparison Sorts and Searches 

The sorting routines you've seen so far all use the usual True BASIC <= operator to sort values into ascend- 
ing order, and they consider the entire value in making the comparison. Comparison sorting and search- 
ing routines let you sort or search on one or more key parts of the data or define exactly how the sort should 
be done, Thus, you could define a sort that ignores the difference between uppercase and lowercase letters or 
that sorts roman numerals in the correct order. 
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SortLib.TRC contains comparison-sorting versions of all the sorting and searching subroutines introduced 
so far (except the reversing routines): 


Customized Comparison Sorting Subroutines 


ee EE 


Subroutine Library Result 

CSortN(a()) SortLib Sorts numeric array a in ascending order using 
customized comparison routine called CompareN 

CSortS(a$()) SortLib Sorts string array a$ in ascending order using a 
customized comparison routine called Compares 

CSearchN(a(),n,i,f)  SortLib Searches the sorted numeric array a for the value n 


using a customized comparison routine called 
CompareN; if found, reports the subscript value as 7 
and f asa non-zero value 

CSearch$(a$(),s$,i,f) SortLib Searches the sorted string array a$ for the value s$ 
using a customized comparison routine called 
Compares; if found, reports the subscript value as 7 
and f as anon-zero value 

cPSortN(aQ),i()) SortLib Performs a “pointer sort” on values in numeric array a 
using a customized comparison routine called 
CompareN and stores the sorted pointers, or indices, 
in the array 4 

cPSortS(a$0),10)) SortLib Performs a “pointer sort” on values in string array a$ 
using a customized comparison routine called 
Compares and stores the sorted pointers, or indices, 
in the array 4 


es ti eS SS 


Each of these subroutines calls a customized comparison subroutine that must be named CompareN for 
numeric values or Compares for strings. You may write your own external subroutine or you may use or 
adapt one of the comparison routines supplied with True BASIC in CompCase.TRU and CompNum.TRU in 
the TBLIBS directory. To understand how these comparison routines work, you may find it helpful to read the 
sections on defining your own external subroutines and using libraries (Chapters 10 “User-defined Functions 
and Subroutines” and 11 “Libraries and Modules”) ifyou are not already familiar with those concepts. 








Vv] NOTE: The TBLIBS directory contains both source (. TRU) and compiled (.TRC) versions of the 
CompCase, CompNum, and other comparison library files. The source files are provided so that 
you may adapt the subroutines. If you then recompile or use the provided compiled library, your 
programs will start faster. Be sure to use the appropriate path name and extension in the 
LIBRARY statement in your program. 





First, let’s see how this works using the Compares routine supplied in the library file CompCase. TRU 
(and CompCase.TRC for the compiled version) This comparison ignores the distinction between uppercase 
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and lowercase letters. To adapt the earlier phrase-sorting example, you must first name both SortLib. TRC 
(which contains the CSortS subroutine) and CompCase.TRU (which contains the CompareS subroutine 
that ignores case) in LIBRARY statements, and then use the CSortS subroutine to sort the values. Note 
that the program does not itself call Compares — the CSortS subroutine does that: 

! Sort a List of phrases ignoring case 


LIBRARY “SortLib.TRC", "CompCase.TRC" ' Use appropriate path 
names 

DIM words$(10) 

DO while more data 


LEF i=i +1 
READ words$(i) 
LOOP 


MAT REDIM words$(i) 


DATA zebra, ELEPHANTS, Tiger 
DATA apples, tiger, Llama 
DATA Widget, Oranges 


CALL CSortS (words$()) ' Sort in order defined in Compares 
MAT PRINT words$ ! Print the result 
GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 
This program prints the following: 
apples ELEPHANTS Llama Oranges Tiger 
tiger Widget zebra 
Now look at the source code for the CompCase.TRU library: 
! COMPCASE 
! 
H This comparison routine ignores case differences when comparing 
| strings. 
EXTERNAL 
SUB Compares (a$, b$%, r) 
LET al$ = Lcase$(a$) 
LET bL$S = Lcase$(b$) 
IF al$ < bl$ then 
LET r = -1 ! Put al$S before bl$ 
ELSE if al$ = bl$ then 
LET r = 0 ! Tie 
ELSE 
LET r = 1 ' Put al$ after bl$ 
END IF 
END SUB 


This follows the format required for all CompareS subroutines. The first two parameters, a$ and b$, are 
the two values to be compared and r is the numeric variable the CompareS subroutine uses to return the 
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result of the comparison. If you want the value of a$ to come before b$ in the sort, then r must be set equal 
to -L. For ties, r must be set equal to 0; and if a$ is to come after b$, then r must equal 1. 


In sorting the array, the CSortS subroutine looks at two elements at a time. It passes these two elements to 
the a$ and b$ parameters of the CompareS subroutine and then rearranges them according to the value 
returned by the flag r . 


In the example above, the Compares subroutine converts the elements to lowercase before comparing 
them. It then sets the flag, r, according to the standard character set order. Because the sabroutine does not 
change the values of a$ and b$, the elements in the sorted array retain their original case, but the sort is 
based on the flag r set by the lowercase comparison. 


You could easily adapt this version of the Compare S$ subroutine to ignore case and sort ir reverse alphabet- 
ical order. All you need to do is change the less-than sign (<) to a greater-than sign (>) in che first line of the 
IF structure. The subroutine would then put greater values before smaller ones in the sort. (The next exam- 
ple shows a descending numeric sort.) 


If you write or adapt your own Compares or CompareN subroutine, you can store it asan external proce- 
dure at the end of your main program. Because the comparison subroutine is stored with your program, you 
need name only the SortLib.TRC library in a LIBRARY statement. For example, here is a program that 
uses the CPSortN subroutine and a customized CompareN subroutine to sort grades inte descending order: 


! Sort students by grades, using a comparison sort 
LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC" ! Use appropriate pathname 


DIM names$(5), grades(5), index(5) 
MAT READ names$ 

MAT READ grades 

DATA Adams, Bell, Cosi, Du, Eisen 
DATA 77, 94, 88, 80, 95 


CALL CPSortN (grades(), index()) ! Sort in order defined in Comparell 


FOR n = 1 to 5 
PRINT names$Cindex(n)), grades(index(n)) 
NEXT n 
PRINT 
GET KEY k ' Wait for keystroke 
END 


SUB CompareN (a,b,comptlag) 
IF a > b then 


LET compflag = -1 ! Put a before b (descending order) 
ELSEIF a = b then 

LET compflag = 0 ! Tie 
ELSE 

LET compflag = 14 ! Put a after b 
END IF 


END SUB 
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This produces the same output as the earlier version that uses the PSortN and ReverseN subroutines: 


Eisen 95 
Bell 94 
Cosi 88 
Du 80 
Adams 77 


You could, of course, make the comparison routine much more complex. The following program includes a 
CompareN subroutine that sorts all even numbers into ascending order followed by odd numbers sorted into 


des 


cending order: 

LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC” ! Use appropriate pathname 

DIM array C20) 

FOR i = 1 to 20 ! Create array of random 20 numbers 
LET array(i) = Int(100*Rnd) + 1 

NEXT i 

CALL CSortN(array()) ! Sort random numbers using CompareN 


MAT PRINT array 


GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 


SUB CompareN (a, b, compflag) 
IF mod(a,2)=0 and mod(b,2)=0 then ! Both even... 
IF a < b then !o.., sort in ascending order 
LET compflag = -1 
ELSEIF a = b then 
LET compflag = 0 


ELSE 
LET compflag = 1 
END LF 


ELSELF mod(a,2)<>0 and mod(b,2)<>0 then - ! Both odd... 
IF a > b then i... sort in descending order 
LET compflag = -1 
ELSEIF a = b then 
LET compflag = 0 





ELSE 
LET compflag = 1 
END IF : 
ELSE ! Put even before odd 
IF mod(a,2)=0 then LET compflag = -1 else LET compflag = 1 
END IF ; 
END SUB 
This would produce output such as: 
4 8 34 40 50 
52 76 78 9 83 
83 69 59 59 55 
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Here’s a summary of the Compares subroutines provided with True BASIC in the TBLIBS directory, 
Remember that to use any of these subroutines you must name the appropriate library file in a LIBRARY 
statement; or you could copy the source code, adapting it if necessary, and place it as an external subroutine 





in your own program: 
Customized Comparison Routines 
Subroutine Library Result 

CompareS(a$,b$,r) CompCase — Ignores case in sorting a string array in ascending order 

CompareS(a$,b$,r) CompKey — Sorts by comparing a key field in the data elements; you 
must edit this to define the starting and ending character 
position for the key field 

CompareS(a$,b$,r) CompKey2 Sorts by comparing two key fields in the data elements; 
you must edit this to define the starting and ending 
character position for the key fields 

CompareS(a$,b$,r) CompNum Uses an “intuitive” comparison of strings containing 


numeric elements 





Note that you must edit the CompKey.TRU and CompKey2.TRU libraries to define the positions of the key 
fields. For example, here’s a Popa that sorts complex strings based on area code and then last names 


within area codes: 
LIBRARY "“SortLib. TRC" 


DIM phonelist$(4) 

MAT READ phonelist$ 
DATA "Smith Rosario 
DATA “Li Steven 
DATA "Arndt Joa Kes 
DATA "de Forbe Francis 


CALL CSortS Cphonelist$()) 
FOR i = 1 to 4 

PRINT phonelist$(i) 
NEXT 


GET KEY k 
END 


SUB CompareS(a$, b$, r) 


LET ai$ = a$f€20:22] 
LET b1$ = b$£20:22] 


IF a1$ < bi$ then 


LET r = -1 

ELSE IF ai$ = b1$ then 
LET a1$ = a$f1:9] 
LET bi$ = b$£1:9] 


' Use appropriate pathname 


802-543-1234" 
617-123-1200" 
802-331-3333" 
205-256-2424" 


! Sort using CompareS routine below 


! Wait for keystroke 


' Copied from CompKey2 and edited 


' Area code 


! If area codes are equal then use ... 
! Last name 
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IF al$ < b1i$ then 


LET r = ~1 
ELSE IF al$ = b1$ then 
LET r = 0 
ELSE 
LET r = 1 
END IF 
ELSE 
LET r = 1 
END IF 
END SUB 
This produces the output: 
de Forbe Francis 205-256-2424 
Li Steven 617-123-1200 


Arndt J. K. 802-331-3333 

Smith Rosario 802-543-1234 
The Compares routine in the CompNum library is useful if you have strings containing numbers, such as 
A1, A2, A3, ALO, B1, B2, B12, and so on. The SortS or PSortS subroutine would arrange these as: 

Al A10 A2 A3 Bi Bi2 B2 


The CSort§ subroutine using the CompNum library version of CompareS would sort them as follows, 
putting the numeric text in proper numeric sequence: 
Al A2 A3 Ai0 Bi B2 B12 


You may use customized comparisons with searches as well. Since the CSearchN and CSearchS subrou- 
tines both use the binary search method, the data must first be sorted — usually using the same comparison 
routine that will be used for the search. For example, if you wish to search the phone list in the example 
above by last name, you should first sort by the last-name field, as follows. 

LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC” ! Use appropriate pathname 


DIN phonelist$(4) 
MAT READ phonelist$ 
DATA "Smith Rosario 802-543-1234" 


DATA "Li Steven 617-123-1200" 
DATA "Arnct dle Ke 802-331-3333" 
DATA "de Forbe Francis 205-256-2424" 
CALL CSortS Cphonelist$()) ! Sort using Compares below 
INPUT PROMPT "Enter Last name: “: find$ 
IF LenCfind3) < 9 then ' Make 9 characters long 
LET find$ = tind$ & RepeatS(" ",9-Len(find$)) ! Pad with spaces 
ELSE 
LET fird$S = find$£[1:9] ! Use first 9 characters 


END IF 
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CALL CSearchS (phonelist$, findS, index, found) ! Search with CompareS below 
IF found <> Q then 
PRINT phonelist$(Cindex) 


ELSE 
PRINT “Not found" 
END IF 
GET KEY k ! Wait for keystroke 
END 
SUB CompareS(a$, b$, r) 
LET at$ = Lcase$(a$C1:9]) ' Sort and search last-name field only 
LET b1$ = Lcase$(b$[1:9]) | ignoring case 
IF ai$ < bi$ then 
LET r = -1 
ELSE IF ai$ = b1$ then 
LET r= 0 
ELSE 
LET r = 1 
END IF 
END SUB 


The above Compare$ subroutine was adapted from the one in the CompKey library to sort and search based 
on the first nine characters only. It uses the lowercase equivalent of the field so that case does net matter 
and is effectively ignored in both the sort and search. Notice that since the key field is nine characters long, 
the program adjusts the search string ( f ind$) to be nine characters long as well. 


Note that all CompareN and Compares subroutines must use the same three-parameter format: 
CompareN (a,b,r) 

or 
Compares (a$,b$,r) 


The first two parameters pass the two values to be compared — numeric or string — from the sorting routine 
to the comparison routine. The third parameter must be a numeric variable that returns a value to indicate 
the sort order, as follows: 


r must return -1 if a should come before b 
r must return 0 if a andb tie 


r must return 1 if a should come after b 
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User-defined Functions 
and Subroutines 


True BASIC has three structures that let you break up a program into smaller units: user-defined fune- 
tions, subroutines, and pictures. These structures make it easier to write and debug programs because 
you can build large programs from small pieces. This chapter shows how to define and use your own func- 
tions and subroutines. Pictures are for graphics only and are discussed in Chapter 13 “Graphics.” 


You've already seen many of the functions built into True BASIC in Chapter 8 “Built-in Functions.’ 
However, you may not always find a built-in funetion that calculates the value you need; you may wish to 
define your own functions. Like a built-in function, a user-defined function always returns a single value of 
a specific type and is unable to change the value of any arguments passed to it. You may use (or “invoke”) a 
function wherever you may use an expression of the same type. Once the function has been evaluated, its 
return value is substituted at the place it is invoked. 


A subroutine is a block of statements that carries out one or more tasks. A subroutine does not return a 
value as a function does, but it can return values by changing the values of arguments passed to it. You 
invoke a subroutine with a CALL statement. 


Within their definitions, functions and subroutines may invoke themselves. This is known as reeursior. 


Functions and subroutines may be part of your main program, in which case they are internal procedures 
and they share all variables with the rest of the main program. Functions and subroutines may also be 
placed outside the main program as external procedures whose variables are local or “sealed off” from the 
main program and any other external procedures. 


Defining Functions 





td NOTE: The keywords DEF and FUNCTION are synonymous throughout the True BASIC 
language and may be used interchangeably. In the following discussion, the DEF keyword is 
used solely for the sake of simplicity. You may use FUNCTION if you feel that it makes your pro- 
grams easier to read and maintain. 
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You use either a single-line DEF statement or a more complex DEF structure to define your own functions. 
The simple DEF statement: 


DEF Sech(x) = 1 / Cosh(x) 


defines the hyperbolic secant function. Once you have defined a function in your program, you may use it in 
any appropriate expression, such as: 


LET factor? = Sech(-.123) 


Each function has a name and may have parameiers whose values you supply when you invoke the func- 
tion. In the example above, Sech is the name of the function and x is its one numeric parameter. When you 
invoke the Sech function, you must supply a single numeric value as an argument. 


Before evaluating the function, True BASIC will assign the value of the argument to the variable used as the 
parameter. In the example above the function is invoked with Sech(-.123), where the value -.128 is the 
argument. True BASIC assigns this value to the parameter variable x in the function definition. Thus, the 
expression 1/Cosh(x) isevaluated as 1/Cosh(-. 123). The value of this expression becomes the return 
value of the function and is substituted in place of the function invocation in the LET statement. Note that 
the value of the argument is assigned to the parameter variable; functions cannot change the values of argu- 
ments passed to them. 





Vv NOTE: When variable arguments are passed to a function, the vaiues of those arguments are 
assigned to the corresponding parameters within the function definition. True BASIC considers 
the parameters in a function definition to be distinct from the arguments; that is, an argument 
and its matching parameter are different variables. Because they are different variables, changes 
to parameters within the function definition have no effect on the values of their corresponding 
arguments. Thus, functions cannot change the values of the arguments passed to them. This 
parameter passing mechanism is called passing by value. 





The DEF statement restricts the definition of the function to a single line, which is fine for simple functions. 
Often, however, more complex function definitions require looping or decision structures that eannot be 
expressed on a single line, or they may simply be easier to create as a series of steps. For functions longer 
than a single line, you use a DEF structure. For example: 
DEF Gcd(a,b) 
DO 


LET r = Mod(a,b) 
IF r = 0 then EXIT DO 


Greatest common divisor 


Remainder in division 
We are done 


LET a = b ! Else iterate 
LET b=r 
LOOP 
LET Ged = b ' Value of the function 


END DEF 


Here 6 cd is the name of the function, and a and b are the parameters. A DEF structure hegins with a DEF 
statement that names the function and its parameters and ends with an END DEF statement. A LET state- 
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ment must assign a value to the function name (Gcd) before the end of the definition. Once you've defined 
the function, you may use Ged with two numeric arguments as a numeric expression. For example: 


PRINT Gced(121,55) 
will print the value 11. 


The rules for naming functions are the same as those for naming variables. However, you may not use the 
same name for both a variable and a function. The return value of a function may be either a number or a 
string; for string functions, the name must end with a dollar sign. Before you may use a function in a pro- 
gram, you must first define it with a DEF statement or structure or you must name the function in a 
DECLARE DEF statement (see the discussion of external functions later in this chapter). 


Parameters may be numeric variables, string variables, or names of arrays. When you invoke a function, the 
arguments you provide must match the parameters named in the DEF statement. True BASIC matches 
arguments and parameters by the order in which they appear: 


DEF abcdef (x, z$, u) 
T tT tT 
. L 4 


LET n = abedef (3.2, "dog", y) 


Here the value 3.2 is assigned to x, “dog” is assigned to z$, and the value of y is assigned to u. The value of 
abcdef is then computed according to its definition, and the answer is assigned to n. "Cat" would not be 
legal as the last argument, since you cannot assign a string to the numeric variable u. 


You may also define functions without parameters. For example: 


DEF Die = Int(6*Rnd) + 1 ! Simulate one die 
LET dice2 = Die + Die ! Sum of two dice 
END 


You may exit from the middle of a DEF structure with an EXIT DEF statement. Take care that you assign 
a value to the function before the exit, or the function will return the default value (0 or the null string). 


Arrays as Parameters 
Here’s an example of a function that uses an array as a parameter. It finds the largest value in a one-dimen- 
sional numeric array: 
DEF Max_eLement(a()) 
LET largest = a€Lbound(a)) 


FOR i = Lbound(a)+1 to Ubound(a) . 
IF a€i) > largest then LET largest = a(i) 


NEXT 7 
LET Max element = largest 
END DEF 


An array parameter is indicated by empty parentheses, or “bowlegs,” with commas to tell True BASIC how 
many dimensions that array contains. The number of commas is always one less than the number of dimen- 
sions. Thus, () represents a one-dimensional array, (, ) atwo-dimensional array, and (,,) a three-dimen- 
sional array. 
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When the function is invoked, the use of bowlegs with the array argument is optional. Thus, either of the fol- 
lowing is legal: 
PRINT "The highest score is"; Max_element(scores) 


PRINT "The highest score is"; Nax_element(scores()) 
as long as scores has been declared as a one-dimensional array in a DIM statement. [t is the argument 
scores that requires a DIM statement, not the parameter a(). Remember that the parameter will be 
assigned the value of the argument. Therefore, the size of a will be adjusted to reflect the size of scores. 





V1 NOTE: Since each parameter in a function definition is a separate copy of its associated argu- 
ment, arrays as function parameters are not particularly efficient. Each time you invoke a func- 
tion containing an array parameter, True BASIC must create a copy of the array passed as an 
argument. For large arrays, this can require a lot of time and memory. If you need to pass arrays 
to a procedure, try to use aSUB structure instead — SUB structures pass array parameters bya 
more efficient mechanism. 





Recursive Functions 

Within a function definition, the name of the function may normally occur only on the left side of the equal 
sign (=) in a LET statement. That is why we used the temporary variable Largest for the computations 
within Max_element, assigning a value to the function name only at the end of the definition. An exception 
to this rule is reewrsion, whereby a function may invoke itself. It is useful in many circumstances, but it is 
somewhat tricky to master. If you are unfamiliar with recursive programming, you may want to find a book 
on programming techniques or some other resource from which to learn the technique. 


One of the most common examples of a recursive function is the calculation of a factorial: 


DEF Fact(n) ' Factorial function or n! 
IF n = 0 then 
LET Fact = 1 
ELSE 
LET Fact = n*Fact(n-1) ' Recursion 
END IF 
END DEF 


Ifyou ask for Fact (7), the value of the function is 7*Fact(6), which invokes the same function to com- 
pute Fact (6) andso on. Notice, however, that when the value of the parameter is 0, the function no longer 
invokes itself, thus ending the “recursive chain” and allowing the previous invocations of the function to be 
completed in reverse order. 


Variables Within Function Definitions 


The simplest way to use a function is to define it at the beginning of the program that will use it, in other 
words, the function definition is “internal” to the main program. Ifyou do this, however, you must be careful 
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with the variables you use within the function definition. Look again at the Max_element function defined 
earlier in this chapter: 


DEF Max_element(a()) 
LET largest = a(Lbound(a)) 


FOR ij = Lbound(a)+1 to Ubound(a) 
1F ali) > largest then LET largest = a(i) 
NEXT 4 
LET Hax_element = largest 
END DEF 


Notice that, besides finding the largest value in the array, Max_element changes the values of Largest 
and 1. ifthe invoking program uses variables by the same name (and the Max_element definition is con- 
tained in that program), the program’s variables are also changed — the variables are global to the program 
and the function definition. Be careful how you use such a function. For instance, if you invoke the function 
inside a loop that starts with the statement: 


FOR i = 1 to 10 


chaos will result. Or, if you had previously defined a variable named Lar gest, its value would be changed 
whenever this function is invoked. 


You can avoid this sort of problem in two ways. First, you could list Largest and i ina LOCAL statement 
within the DEF szructure. This would force True BASIC to create separate variables named Largest and 
i for each invocation of the function, preventing any changes to these variables from affecting those outside 
the DEF structure. Or, you could define Max_elLement as an “external function” where variables are effec- 
tively “sealed off" from the rest of the program. The LOCAL statement and external procedures are 
described laterin this chapter. 


Defining Subroutines 
Functions are useful, but they're not ideal for all situations. For even greater flexibility in organizing your 
programs, True BASIC lets you define subroutines in addition to functions. 


Subroutines, unlike functions, do not have a return value. This means that they cannot be invoked as part of 
an expression; instead, subroutines are invoked with a CALL statement. As you will see below, subroutines 
also differ from fuactions in the mechanism used to pass parameters — subroutines may change the values 
of their arguments. The differences between functions and subroutines make each type of structure better 
suited to certain uses than the other. 


In general, functions are most useful when you need to calculate and return a single string or numeric value, 
and subroutines are most useful everywhere else. Subroutines help you organize your programs by packag- 
ing well-defined tasks into discrete structures. This packaging of tasks makes it easy to reuse that code both 
within the current program and in future projects. You need to define a subroutine only once but you may 
call it as many times as necessary. 


For example, programs frequently ask questions that require a “yes” or “no” answer. A good program would 
check whether the answer really was legal and allow the user to type answers in upper or lower case. The fol- 
lowing subroutine meets all of these needs, and can be quite useful: 
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SUB Yes_no(qu$, ans$) ! Get a "yes" or “no™ 
DO 
PRINT qu$; ! Ask the question 
INPUT ans$ ' Get the answer 
LET ans$ = Lcase$Cans$) ' ALL lc, easy to check 
IF ans$ = "yes" or ans$ = “no” then EXIT DO ! Ok 
PRINT "Answer 'yes' or 'no'" ! Else try again 
LOOP 
END SUB 


You may invoke this subroutine as follows: 


CALL Yes_no("Shall I go on", a$) 

IF a$ = "no" then STOP 
The SUB structure begins with a SUB statement that names the subroutine and any parameters, and it 
ends with an END SUB statement. In the example above, Yes_no is the name of the subroutine and qu$ 
and ans$ are its two string parameters. When you invoke the Yes_no subroutine with a CALL statement, 
you must supply a string value as its first argument and a string variable as its second argument. 


Let’s examine this distinction between the two arguments a bit further. The first parameter qud is aninput 
parameter, which means that the definition of Yes_no uses — but does not change — its value. Thus, if 
you want the PRINT statement within Yes_no to print anything, you must specify a string value as the 
first argument when you call the subroutine. Note that the input-parameter value may be supplied as a con- 
stant, expression, or a variable; it’s the value that’s important . 


The second parameter ans$ is not used until it has been given a value by the INPUT statement within the 
subroutine. Its value at invocation is inconsequential; however, its value upon completion of the subroutine 
contains the user’s answer. Thus, ans$ is an output parameter. You must specify a variable for its argu- 
ment, so the subroutine can change its value. When the value of the output parameter is changed the value 
of its argument variable also changes. The terms input parameter and output parameter clarify how the 
parameter is used — whether it requires a value or a variable as an argument. Note thata single parameter 
may act as both an input and an output parameter, in which case the input value must be supplied as a vari- 
able and the value of that variable will be changed by the subroutine. 





Vv NOTE: When a variable argument is passed to a subroutine, the corresponding parameter is 
treated as an equivalent name for the same variable. Because they are the same variable, 
changes to a parameter within the subroutine definition will have an immediate and matching 
effect on the value of its corresponding argument — if that argument is a variable. Thus, subrou- 
tines, unlike functions, can easily change the values of the arguments passed to them. This mech- 
anism of passing parameters is called passing by reference. 








In the example above, the subroutine is invoked with the statement: 
CALL Yes_no("Shall I go on", a$) 
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where the string constant "Shall I go on” isthe first argument and the string variable a$ is the second 
argument. Before it executes the code in the SUB structure, True BASIC assigns the value of the string con- 
stant to the parameter qu$ and associates the parameter ans$ with the variable a$. The subroutine prints 
a prompt using the parameter qu$, and assigns the lowercase equivalent of the user’s response to the 
parameter ans$. Once it reaches the END SUB statement, the program continues with the statement 
immediately following the CALL statement. Since the parameter ans$ and the argument a$ are essen- 
‘ially different names for the same variable, the lowercase value stored into ans $ within the subroutine is 
also the new value of a$. 


While a subroutine can modify any variable that is used as an argument in the CALL statement, it cannot 
modify expressions used as arguments. Thus, arguments such as sum, name$, score(7), and 
titles$C) may be changed, but variables within expressions such asx+3, a$ & b$,and¢$[2:4] can- 
not be changed. Remember that while x is a variable, (x) is an expression. Therefore, if you want to make 
sure that the value of an input variable is not changed, enclose it in parentheses. This trick allows you to 
pass parameters to a subroutine by value rather than by reference. 


You may exit from the middle of a subroutine with an EXIT SUB. In the Yes_no subroutine, you could use 
EXIT SUB in place of EXIT DO. 


Arrays as Parameters 
As with functions, you may use arrays as parameters in subroutines. Here’s a subroutine that uses a 
numeric array and numeric variable to accomplish the same thing as the earlier function example that finds 
the largest element in an array: 
SUB Largest Ca(), value) 
LET b1 Lbound(a) 
LET b2 = Ubound(a) 
LET value = a(b1) Assume first is largest 
FOR i = bit1 to b2 | But compare to all others 
IF aCi) > value then LET value = a(i) 
NEXT j 
END SUB 
The same rules apply to specifying array parameters for subroutines as for functions (although the passing 
mechanism is distinetly different). Each array parameter must be followed by empty parentheses, or 
bowlegs. For instance, a() defines 2 as a one-dimensional array, a(,) defines it as a two-dimensional 
array, and a(,,) as a three-dimensional array. In the CALL statement, the parentheses are optional. 
Thus, either of the following is legal: 


CALL Largest (prices(), v) 


Largest value in a list 
Find the bounds 


CALL Largest (prices, wv) 
as long as prices has been previously declared as a one-dimensional array in a DIM statement. It is the 
argument prices that requires a DIM statement, not the parameter a. 


It is more efficient to pass arrays to subroutines than to functions. Arrays are passed to functions by value; 
the argument array must be copied to the parameter array, which takes time and storage space. With sub- 
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routines, however, arrays are passed by reference. Argument and parameter array names are associated to 
refer to the same array, hence the array is not duplicated. As with scalar variables, subroutines can change 
the values within argument arrays. 


Channel Numbers as Parameters 
Subroutines may also use channel numbers as parameters (functions may not). For example: 


SUB OpenFile (qu$, #1) ' Open a file 
PRINT qu$; ~  ' Prompt user 
INPUT f$ ' Name of file 
CLOSE #1 ' In case #1 open 
OPEN #1: name f$ 

END SUB 

CALL OpenFile("Data file", #3) ! Invoke it 


The file opened as channel #1 within the subroutine is associated with channel #8 in the calling program. 
Channel numbers and their uses are deseribed fully in Chapter 12 “Files for Data Input and Output.’ 


Variables within Subroutine Definitions 

As with functions, you must be careful with any non-parameter variables you use within subroutines that 
are “internal” to (i.e., defined within) the main program. Look again atthe Larges t subroutine defined ear- 
lier in this section: 


SUB Largest (aC), value) ' Largest value in a list 
LET b1 = Lbound(a) ' Find the bounds 
LET b2 = Ubound(a) 
LET value = aCb1) ' Assume first is Largest 
FOR i = b1i+1 to b2 ! But compare to all others 

IF aCi) > value then LET value = aCi) 

NEXT 7 

END SUB 


Notice that, in addition to finding the largest value in the array, the definition of Largest changes the 
values of b1,b2, and i. If the subroutine is part of the program that calls it, those variables are “global” — 
they are the same as any variables with the same name in the main program. For instance, if you invoke the 
subroutine inside a loop that starts with the statement: 

FOR i = 1 to 10 


chaos will result. Also, if you had previously defined a variable named b 1 or be, its value would be changed 
whenever this subroutine is invoked. 


As with functions, you can avoid this problem in two ways. First, you could list b1, b2, and i ina LOCAL 
statement within the SUB structure, forcing True BASIC to create separate variables named b1,b2, and i 
for each invocation of the subroutine. Or, you could define Largest as an external subroutine where vari- 
ables are effectively “sealed off from the rest of the program. The LOCAL statement and external proce- 
dures are described later in this chapter. 
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Functions vs. Subroutines 


While functions and subroutines play similar roles, there are some fundamental differences. 


4 function computes a value and that value is used in an expression. Arguments are passed to functions by 
value — the arguments value is copied to the parameter and the function cannot change the value of the 
argument itself. 


Subroutines carry out tasks and they can change the value of arguments passed to them. Arguments are 
passed to subroutines by reference; thus an argument variable is essentially the same variable as its corre- 
sponding parameter variable. For instance, in the example above showing an array parameter for a subrou- 
tine, Largest sends the answer back via the argument that corresponds to the parameter value. 


The 6cd function (defined earlier in this chapter) illustrates the fact that a function does not change the 
value of its arguments. Suppose that it is invoked as follows: 


DEF Ged(a,b) | Greatest common divisor 
D0 
LET r = Mod(a,b) ! Remainder in division 
IF r = 0 then EXIT DO ! We are done 
LET a = b ! Else iterate 
LET ber 
LOOP 
LET Ged = b ! Value of the function 
END DEF 
LET a = 121 
LET b = 55 
PRINT Gcd(a,b); "is the greatest common divisor of"; a; "and"; b 
GET KEY k ' Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 


It prints the following: 
11 is the greatest common divisor of 121 and 55 


The arguments a and b still have their original values, even though the definition of Gcd manipulates them 
as parameters. True BASIC assures this by copying the values into temporary variables. 


Generally, if you want to compute a single value, a function is the best choice. This also ensures that the val- 
ues of the arguments of the function do not get changed because they are passed by value. 


Using array parameters for functions may be wasteful, however, since copying a large array takes a lot of 
time and space. Although the function Max_element and subroutine Larges t accomplish the same thing, 
the subroutine Largest is probably the better choice. In the subroutine — which passes arguments by ref- 
erence — the array is not copied. Instead, the argument and parameter variables are associated so that they 
refer to the same original array. 


Subroutines provide greater flexibility than functions, Subroutines can carry out a number of tasks and 
change the values of any number of variables passed to them. You may change any function into a subrou- 
tine simply by adding its value as an extra parameter. But the reverse is not true, as the following routine 
shows: 
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SUB NextIitem (old$, delim$, new3) ' Find next item 
LET p = Cpos(old$, delim$) ' Next delimiter 
IF p=0 then LET p = LenCold$) + 1 
LET new$S = old$Ci:p-1] ' Next item 
LET old$ = Ltrim$(Cold$Cp+1:1000]) ' Remove from old$ 
END SUB 


This subroutine identifies items that are separated by delimiters. Ifdel im$ is given thevalue™ , >"' then 
items may be separated by spaces, commas, or semicolons. This routine not only finds new$ but also modi- 
fies oLd$. A function could not do this, since functions return only a single value and cannot change the val- 
ues of their parameters. 


As stated earlier, you may exit from the middle of either a function or a subroutine using EXIT DEF or 
EXIT SUB. However, if you use EXIT DEF, take care that you assign a value to the function before the exit, 
or the function will return the default value (0 or the null string). 


internal and External Procedures: Global and Local Variables 


True BASIC programs may consist of one or more program units, the most important of which 1s the main 
program. The main program includes the entire program up to and including the END statement. Every 
True BASIC program must containa main program. Thus, when a program consists of only one program unit, 
that program unit must be the main program (which is to say that it must end with the END statement). 


A True BASIC program may use additional program units in the form of external procedures or modules. 
This section discusses external procedures; modules are discussed in Chapter 11 “Libraries and Modules.” 


A procedure is a defined function, subroutine, or picture (pictures are discussed in Chapter 18 “Graphics’). 
An external procedure is not part of another program unit. You may define external procedures in the 
same file as the main program but after the END statement, or in separate files called libraries (see the next 
chapter). Each external procedure is a separate program unit. 


Procedures that are defined within another program unit (modules excepted) are internal procedures. 
You may define internal procedures within the main program before the END statement or within external 
procedures. Each internal procedure is considered part of the program unit in which it is defined. Thus, 
internal procedures are not separate program units. 


You define internal and external procedures in exactly the same way, you invoke them in the same manner, 
and you use arguments and parameters in the same way to communicate with them. [tis their position in 
relation to other program units that determines whether they are internal or external. There is one impor- 
tant distinction between them, however: variables that are not used as parameters are treated very differ- 
ently in external and internal procedures. Also, external functions must be named in DECLARE DEF 
statements within the calling program unit (see the next section on “Internal and External Functions”). 


Internal procedures share all variables that are not listed as parameters with the program unit in which 
they are defined. And since internal procedures may be invoked only within the same program unit in which 
they are defined, we say that non-parameter variables in internal procedures are global variables, because 
they are shared throughout the scope of that program unit. 
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Consider, for example, the following program, in which AddressCode is an internal subroutine defined 
before the END statement of the main program: 

' Create address codes for mailing labels 

DIM fnames$(3), Lnames$(3) 

MAT READ fnames$, tnames$ 

DATA Frank, Peter, James 

DATA Hardy, Wimsey, Qwilleran 


FOR i = 1 to 3 
LET tirstS = fnames$(i) 
LET last$ = Lnames$(i) 
CALL AddressCode(fnames$(i),lnames$(i),code$) 
PRINT "The address code for "; first$; ""; last$; " is "; codes 
NEXT i 
SUB AddressCode(f$,l$,c$) 
LET last$ = Ucase$(l$[1:4]) 
LET first$ = Ucase$(f$L1:3]) 
LET c$ = Last$ & first$ 
END SUB 


GET KEY k 1 Hold output until a key is pressed 

END 
When this program is run, it gives the following results — which are probably not what the programmer 
intended! 

The address code for FRA HARD is HARDFRA 

The address code for PET WIMS is WIMSPET 

The address code for JAM QWIL is QWILJAM 
What happened? The first time through the FOR loop, the program assigns “Frank” to fir st$ and 
"Hardy" to Las t$. It then calls the AddressCode subroutine, passing the first elements in the two 
arrays to f$ and |$, and associating the argument code$ with c$ to receive the address code. When the 
subroutine ends, the PRINT statement uses the values of firstS, Last$, and code$. But why doesn’t it 
print "Frank" and "Hardy" for first$ and Last$? 


The problem is that the subroutine uses the same variable names first$ and last$ and it changes the 
values of those variables. Because the subroutine is internal to the main program those variables are shared 
throughout the program unit. Hence, the PRINT statement, which occurs after the call to the subroutine, 
uses the changed values for first$ and last$. 


Here’s the program rewritten so that AddressCode is an external subroutine, stored after the END state- 
ment ofthe main program: 

' Create address codes for mailing labels 

DIM fnamesS(3), tnames$(3) 

MAT READ fnames$, lnamesS 

DATA Frank, Peter, James 

DATA Hardy, Wimsey, Qwilleran 


FOR i= 1 to 3 
LET firstS = fnames$(i) 
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LET Last$ = Lnames$(i) 

CALL AddressCode(fnames$C(i),lnames$(i),code$) 

PRINT “The address code for "; first$; " "; last$; “is "; codes 
NEXT i 
GET KEY k ' Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 


SUB AddressCode(f$,l$,c$) 
LET last$ = Ucase$(1$[1:4]) 
LET first$ = Ucase$(f$f£1:3]) 
LET c$ = last$S & first$ 

END SUB 


Now the program gives the intended output as follows: 


The address code for Frank Hardy is HARDFRA 

The address code for Peter Wimsey is WIMSPET 

The address code for James Quilleran is QWILJAM 
Even though the subroutine uses the same variable names, any changes to those variables do not affeet the 
variables in the main program. Hence, first$ and Last$ retain the values they had before the CALL 
statement. 


This works because external procedures do not treat variables other than parameters in the same way as do 
internal procedures, All non-parameter variables in external procedures are distinct from those in the pro- 
gram unit that invokes the procedure — even if they have the same name! An external procedure’s variables 
are created when the procedure is invoked and destroyed when it is terminated. We say that non-parameter 
variables in external procedures are local variables, because they are available only within the procedure 
that uses them — they cannot affect variables in the calling program unit 


The next two sections give additional examples of internal and external functions and subroutines and dis- 
cuss some important practical issues related to using them. 


Internal and External Functions 

Just as you must define all internal functions before you can use them, you must name all external functions 
before you can use them. You don’t need to include parameters in the DECLARE DEF statement; you list 
only the names of the functions. You must always define or declare a function before you can use if, so that 
True BASIC will know that its name refers to a function and not a variable or array. Thisis illustrated in the 
third program example below. 


As noted in the previous section, you must be aware of what variables you use when you write internal pro- 
cedures, regardless of whether the procedure is a function or a subroutine. As another less obvious example, 
consider the following internal function that reverses the order of characters in a string: 
DEF Reverse$(s$) ' Reverse of string 
LET x$ = 0" ! Empty string to start 
FOR i = 1 to Len(s$) ! A character at a time 
LET x$ = s$Li:i] & x$ ! Add in reverse order 
NEXT 7 
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LET Reverse$ = x$ ' Value of function 
END DEF : 
PRINT Raverse$ ("Hello there!") 
GET KEY k ! Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 


The Reverse$ function in this program correctly returns the following to the PRINT statement: 
ferent ol leH 


But look at whathappens if you use the Re ver se$ function as follows to reverse four strings supplied by the 
user: 


DEF Reverses$(s$) 
LET x$ = "" 
FOR i = 1 to Len(s$) 
LET x$ = s$Ci:i] & x$ 


Reverse of string 

Empty string to start 
A character at a time 
Add in reverse order 


NEXT 3 

LET Reversed = x$ ' Value of function 
END DEF 
FOR i = 1 to 4 


LINE INPUT PROMPT "Enter a string: “: strings 
PRINT ReversedS(string$) 


NEXT i 

PRINT "ALL done!" 

GET KEY k ! Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 


Here’s a sample run: 


Enter a string: Hello. 

/olleH 

ALL done! 
What happened? The program is supposed to ask for four strings. The problem is that the Reverse$ func- 
tion uses two variables that are not parameters: x$ and 7. This is a dangerous situation, since either vari- 
able might be used by some other part of the program — and indeed the variable i is used by the main pro- 
gram as well. 


When the program begins, True BASIC creates the function definition (but doesn’t execute it) and then 
begins with the FOR loop that uses the function to reverse four strings. This works fine the first time 
through the loop (where i equals 1). The program gets a string from the user and invokes the Reversed 
function to print that string backwards. The function works properly but notice what it does to i. When 
Reverse$ finishes it has changed the value of i to the length of the string argument plus 1 (or in this exam- 
ple 7). (It has also changed the value of x$ but x$ isn’t used anywhere else in the program.) Thus, when True 
BASIC executes the NEXTstatement after the PRINT statement, it increments # to 8 so the main FOR loop 
ends. The program prints the final statement and stops. 


Now let’s look at this same program rewritten with Reverse$ as an external procedure: 
DECLARE DEF Reversed 
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FOR i = 1 to 4 


LINE INPUT PROMPT “Enter a string: “: string$ 
PRINT Reverse$(string$) 
NEXT 7 
PRINT "ALL done!" 
GET KEY k ' Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 
DEF Reverse$(s$) Reverse of string 
LET xf = "" Empty string to start 


A character at a tine 
Add in reverse order 


FOR i = 1 to Len(s$) 
LET x$ = s$Ci:i] & x$ 


NEXT i 
LET ReverseS = x$ ! Value of function 
END DEF 


We did just two things to make this change. We moved the function definition to follow the END statement of 
the main program (we could have moved it to a separate file). And we added the DECLARE DEF statement 
at the beginning of the main program to tell True BASIC that Reverse$ is a function that is defined else- 
where. 


When you run the revised version of the program, it works as expected: 


Enter a string: Hello. 

-olleH 

Enter a string: Able was I 

I saw elbA 

Enter a string: ere 

ere 

Enter a string: I saw Elba! 

'ablE was I 

All done! 
When Reverse$ is an external function, all variables used in the definition are local to that definition only. 
The function's variables are totally separate from those in the rest of the program, even if they happen to 
have the same names. The only information shared with the main program is the string argument passed to 
the function’s parameter and the string value returned by the function. 


Internal and External Subroutines 

As you've seen, all variables in an internal subroutine are shared with the rest of the program. Variables in 
an external subroutine are local to that subroutine; the only shared values are those passed between argu- 
ments and parameters. 

To create an external subroutine, you simply place it after the END statement or in a separate file. There is 
no equivalent to the DECLARE DEF statement. Because you must invoke a subroutine with a CALL state- 
ment, it is always clear to True BASIC that you are referring to a subroutine and not a variable or array. 


Although you can use global variables to share information between your program and internal subroutines, 
we recommend that you use parameters to clearly indicate information passed to and from your subroutines. 
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For example, the following program uses an internal subroutine to get an answer from the user, check it for 
correctness, and respond appropriately. Although it uses no parameters, it works because all variables are 
shared with the rest of the program: 


'State quiz 


DIM questions$(10), answers$(10) 
LET count, correct = 0 
DO WHILE MORE DATA 
LET count = count + 1 
READ questions$(count), answers$(count) 
LOOP 


FOR i = 1 to count 
dO 
PRINT questions$(i) 
CALL Get_answer 
LOOP UNTIL correct = 1 
NEXT i 


SUB Get_answer 
INPUT ans$ 
LF LoaseS(ans$) = answers$(i) then 
PRINT "Correct!" 
LET correct = 1 
ELSE 
PRINT "Wrong, try again..." 
LET correct = 0 
END IF 
END SUB 
DATA "What is the 50th state", hawaii 
DATA “What is the Largest state", alaska 
DATA “What state has the nickname ‘Old Dominion'", virginia 


GET KEY k 1 Hold output until a key is pressed 

END 
There are two potential problems with this program, however. The subroutine would not work if you later 
decide to make it an external procedure that can be shared with other programs. Also, if the above state- 
ments were part ofa lengthier program, it might not be clear where the program sets the value for correct 
—used as the exi+ condition for the DO loop. 


You are generally better off using parameters for any values you need to share between the program and the 
subroutine. For example, you could rewrite Get_answer to use two parameters — a string variable and a 
numeric variable. Notice that the string argument supplied in the CALL statement is an element of the 
string array answers$; a single element in an array is treated as a single variable. 
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Consider the following variation: 


FOR i = 1 to count 
DO 
PRINT questionsS(i) 
CALL Get_answer(answers$(i), correct) 
LOOP UNTIL correct = 1 
NEXT i 


SUB Get_answer(a$,c) 
INPUT ans$ 
LF Lcoase$(ans$) = a$ then 
PRINT "Correct!" 


LET c = 1 
ELSE 
PRINT “Wrong, try again...” 
LET c = 0 
END IF 
END SUB 


This version of the subroutine will now work equally well as an external subroutine. Also, it is clear from 
reading the program code which values are shared with the subroutine. The first argument supplies the cor- 
rect answer to the subroutine. After it carries out its tasks, the subroutine passes back an appropriate value 
to the argument correct. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of External Procedures 

When you use external procedures, you don’t have to worry about duplicating variable names. This is par- 
ticularly important if you wrote a routine a long time ago and have forgotten the names used within it, or if 
someone else wrote it. To use an external procedure you need to know: (1) its name, (2)-what kind of argu- 
ments it takes, and (3) what it does. You do not need to know how it is programmed or what variables are 
used. 


You may store external procedures in separate “library files” (see the next chapter). You can therefore use 
the same procedure from any number of programs by referring to the library file. Thus, you need not copy or 
rewrite commonly used code into each of your programs. 


The price for this protection is that the values of local variables are lost when an external function or sub- 
routine terminates and all local channels are closed. The next chapter describes “modules” which give you 
much greater control over the scope of variables, letting you create procedures that can remember the values 
of local variables and define items available to more than one program unit. 
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The LOCAL Statement 


The LOCAL statement serves two purposes. You may use it to indicate variables or arrays that are to be 
local to an internal procedure and not available outside that procedure. You may also use it in combination 
with an OPTION TYPO statement to catch misspelled variable names. 


The LOCAL statement is helpful in internal procedures when you want to keep variables separate from the 
rest of the program. For example, in the internal subroutine: 


SUB Xyz 
LOCAL i 


FOR i =1 to 10 
LET sum = sum + jj 
NEXT i 
END SUB 
the variable 7 is local, and hence considered different from 4 in the rest of the main program. In effect, i is 
treated as if Xy z were an external routine, yet sum is available to the main program. Clearly this option is 
useful for assuring that a temporary variable like i does not conflict with one in the rest of the program. 


You may also list arrays — with their dimensions — in a LOCAL statement. Because you must give the 
array dimensions, the LOCAL statement takes the place of a DIM statement for those arrays. 


An OPTION TYPO statement tells True BASIC to alert you if it finds an incorrect variable name. You must 
declare all variables that first appear in your program or program unit after the OPTION TYPO statement. 
True BASIC uses the declared names as a “dictionary” of acceptable names; it also accepts any variable 
names used before the OPTION TYPO. If True BASIC encounters any other variables, such as a misspelled 
name, an error oceurs. For example, if you attempt to run a program that begins as follows: 

OPTION TYP9 

DIM gradesi10) ' .. or could be included in LOCAL 


statement 
LOCAL name$, sum, average 


INPUT PROMPT "Student's name: " : names$ 
PRINT “Enter grades separated by commas.” 
MAT INPUT grades 


True BASIC will halt at the misspelled names$ variable on the INPUT PROMPT statement and print the 
message “Unknown variable.” 


For this to work best, you should place the OPTION TYPO statement early in your program unit and then 
declare all your variables. You declare variables with LOCAL statements, arrays with LOCAL or DIM 
statements, and parameters by placing them in the SUB, DEF, FUNCTION, or PICTURE statements 
defining procedures (for information on picture procedures see Chapter 13 “Graphics”). You may also declare 
variables using the PUBLIC, SHARE, and DECLARE PUBLIC statements described in the next chapter. 


You may use the OPTION TYPO statement in any program unit or module header (see the next chapter). 
Once used, it applies to all the variables that first appear after the OPTION TYPO statement, and it 
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remains in effect until the end of the file that contains it. Note that OPTION TYPO is technically not an 
executable statement — it is used only when True BASIC compiles the program. For this reason, its effects 
are related to its position in the file, not to its position in the flow of control. Thus, when the OPTION TYPO 
statement appears in an external procedure stored after the END statement of the main program, it applies 
only to the remainder of that procedure and any other procedures that are stored after it in the file. It does 
not apply to any portion of the file that precedes it — including those portions of the main program that fol- 
low the invocation of the procedure containing the OPTION TYPO statement. 
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Libraries and Modules 


The previous chapter shows how procedures break a program into separate tasks, and evaluates the differ- 
ences between functions and subroutines and between internal and external procedures. In addition, the pre- 
vious chapter explains the distinctions between local and global variables. To fully understand the concepts 
presented in this chapter, you should be familiar with all the concepts presented in the previous chapter. 


This chapter explains how to further organize your programs using special files called libraries and also how 
to gain very specific control over the scope of variables and/or procedures using specialized structures called 
modules. Modules allow you to collect several external procedures into a single program unit and gain spe- 
cific contro] over the scope of each and every variable, array, channe! number, and/or procedure that they 
contain. Libraries let you collect several external procedures and/or modules together in a single file that you 
can then access from any number of programs and/or other libraries. 


Libraries 

You may place external procedures and modules after the END statement of your main program, but you'll 
usually find it more convenient to store them in one or more separate files or libraries. A library is a file that 
contains any number of external procedures (functions, subroutines, or pictures) or modules, but no main 
program, 


Any of your programs can use the procedures and modules ina library without having to duplicate any code. 
And you can compile libraries separately from the main program. Even your uncompiled programs can use 
compiled versions of libraries, thus reducing the time it takes your program to begin running by decreasing 
the amount of code that must be compiled. (See “The True BASIC Environment” chapter in the Introduction 
for information on compiling programs and libraries.) 


Each library file must begin with an EXTERNAL statement as its first non-comment line. The EXTER- 
NAL statement tells True BASIC not to look for a main program in the current file, allowing the library to 
be compiled separately from the main program file. Because no main programs are allowed, a library may 
not contain an END statement. 


Here’s an example of a simple library that contains a function and a subroutine that might be useful for var- 
“jous games of chance: 
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' Making random choices 
EXTERNAL 


SUB RollLDice (sum_dice, num_dice) ' Roll any number of cice 
LET sum_dice = 0 
FOR i = 1 to num_dice 
LET roll = Int(6*Rnd + 1) 
LET sum_dice = sum_dice + roll 
NEXT i 
END SUB 
DEF Coin$ ! Toss a coin 
IF Rnd < .5 then 
LET Coin$ = "heads" 
ELSE 
LET Coin$ = "tails" 
END IF 
END DEF 


You can use a library simply by naming the file that contains it ina LIBRARY statement. For instance, if 2 
compiled version of the above library is saved in a filenamed CHANCLIB.TRC (in the currently active direc- 
tory or folder), you could use any ofits procedures by naming it in a LIBRARY statement, as in the follow- 
ing program: 

! A game of luck and skill 


LIBRARY "ChancLib.TRC" ! Access the library file 
DECLARE DEF Coin$ ! Declare a Library function 
RANDOMIZE 
INPUT PROMPT "Choose heads or tails to see who goes first: ": c$ 
IF c$ = Coin$ then ! Toss a coin 
LET turn = 1 ! User goes first 
ELSE 
LET turn = ~1 ! Computer goes first 
END LIF 
CALL RollDice (dice,4) ! Roll 4 dice 


Notice that functions defined in a library are like all other external functions — you mus? declare them ina 
DECLARE DEF statement before you can use them. The LIBRARY statement merely tells True BASIC 
where to look for any external procedures not defined within the main program file. You still need a 
DECLARE DEF statement to inform True BASIC that Co in$ is a defined function rather than a variable. 


The LIBRARY statement tells True BASIC where to look for external procedures by neming the file that 
contains them. You must give the complete file name, including any extensions, and you must provide 
enough information to allow True BASIC to locate the file. If you specify a simple file name, True BASIC 
assumes that the library file is in the current directory (or folder). If the library file is in another directory, 
then you must provide a valid path to the directory containing the file as part of the file name. That path 
name may start from the current directory or from the root level of your current disk or a specified disk. For 
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a summary of the rules for defining path names and file names under various operating systems, see the 
introductory chapter on “The True BASIC Environment.” 





Vv) NOTE: The rules for path names and file names vary between different operating systems, In 
addition, the paths to specific files can change when you move between computers running the 
same operating system, or even at different times on the same computer. Therefore, you may 
need to update a program’s LIBRARY statements when the program’s environment changes. 





To conserve space, you may list several library files in a single LIBRARY statement: 
LIBRARY "ChancLib.TRC", “GamesLib. TRC", “Finance.TRC" 


If the libraries happen to contain two or more routines with the same name, True BASIC will use the first 
routine it finds, examining libraries in the order given in the LIBRARY statement. 


You may name a library file more than once, and you may place LIBRARY statements in external proce- 
dures. In fact, it issometimes best to include a LIBRARY statement in every procedure that calls another 
external procedure (even if you are likely to have named the needed library elsewhere), The reason lies in 
the way True BASIC searches libraries for procedures: it searches libraries in the order named for proce- 
dures it “knows” ave needed; if one of those procedures then calls another, True BASIC does not “back track” 
to search earlier libraries. Thus you should name libraries containing higher-level procedures first, or put an 
appropriate LIBRARY statement in the higher procedure itself. Keep in mind, however, that unless all 
libraries are always kept in the same directory, you must update LIBRARY statements if the directory 
structure containing the files changes. For complex, portable programs, it may be safest to create bound ver- 
sions. (Bound programs are compiled with all the necessary libraries and run-time resources; see “The True 
BASIC Environment” in the Introduction for information on binding programs.) 


The OPTION TYPO statement may help prevent typographic errors within libraries as well as the main 
program. If you wish to use OPTION TYPO for external procedures in library files, you should include the 
statement at the beginning of the first procedure to which you wish it to apply. Since it is non-executable and 
its position in the dile determines its effect, the OPTION TYPO statement will then apply to the procedure 
that contains it and all those that follow it in the library, forcing variables and arrays used within those pro- 
cedures to be pre-ceclared in a LOCAL, DIM, SHARE, PUBLIC, or DECLARE statement (see the follow- 
ing section on modules). 


Modules 
A module is a stracture that lets you combine several external procedures into a single program unit and 
specifically contro] the availability of those procedures and their variables. 


We'll look first at the special properties that make modules particularly useful and then examine how the 
MODULE structure defines modules. The next section gives several examples of modules to help you fur- 
ther understand their structure and usage. 


A module can “own” information in the form of shared variables, arrays, and channel numbers. Such shared 
items are available throughout the module — they need not be explicitly passed as parameters. Since shared 
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items are “static,” they retain their values between invocations of the procedure. Thus, if a procedure sets 
the value of a shared item, that item will have that value the next time the procedure is invoked (provided, 
of course, that another procedure in the module hasn't changed the item’s value in the interim). Shared 
items are not available to the main program, other modules, or external procedures outside the module — 
they are “hidden” from program units outside the module. 


In addition to the shared items available to procedures within the module, a module may make some items 
public so that any other program unit, such as the main program or other modules, may use them. Within 
the module that defines them, public items have the same properties as shared items, but they are also 
available to any other program unit that declares them. 


Usually, the external procedures within a module are publicly available to any program unit outside the 
module. However, modules also let you designate some procedures as private so that their use is limited to 
other procedures in the module. Such procedures are “hidden” from other program units. 


One final special property of modules is the initialization segment. An initialization segment is aseries of 
statements preceding the first procedure definition in a module. Each of these statements will be executed in 
sequence during the initialization of that module, which takes place before the main program is executed. 


A module is defined by a MODULE structure with the following format: 


MODULE ModName 
(module header statements) 
(module initialization statements) 
(procedures of the module) 
END MODULE 
where ModName is the name given to the module. This name is for your convenience and is used by True 


BASIC only for error messages. 


Module Header Statements 


Each module starts with a module header, which is a series of statements that define the nature of various 
variables, arrays, channel numbers, and procedures used within the module. The module header may con- 
sist of SHARE statements, PUBLIC statements, PRIVATE statements, and any of the DECLARE or 
OPTION statements. 


SHARE statements define the variables, arrays, and channel numbers that will be available to all proce- 
dures within the module but not to program units outside the module. Shared items are static and therefore 
retain their values until the program ends. Likewise, shared channel numbers remain open (once they have 
been opened) until they are specifically closed or the program ends. 


PUBLIC statements define the variables and arrays that will be available to program units outside the 
module. Of course, public items are also available to all the procedures within the module. Like shared 
items, public items are static and retain their values until the program ends. 


Notice that channel numbers may only be shared, they may not be made public. Also note that arrays that 
appear in a PUBLIC or SHARE statement must be dimensioned by that statement — a DIM statement is 
neither required nor allowed for an array defined in a PUBLIC or SHARE statement. 
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PRIVATE statements specify certain procedures of the module that may not be accessed from outside the 
module. You could therefore use PRIVATE statements to restrict access to “dangerous” procedures that 
could destroy the module's data structures. PRIVATE statements also let you use the name of the routine 
for other purposes outside the module. Thus, if you have a private subroutine called Sum in the module, you 
may use $um asa variable or procedure name in the main program. Ifyou declare a function in a PRIVATE 
statement, you don’t need a DECLARE DEF statement in the same module header. 


A DECLARE DEE statement in a module header makes the functions it names available to all procedures 
in the module. However, you don’t need a DECLARE DEF statement in the module header for functions 
thai will be used only from other program units, as the other program unit must have a DECLARE DEF 
statement for that function. 


A DECLARE PUBLIC statement in a module header will make public items defined elsewhere in the pro- 
gram available throughout the current module. When a DECLARE PUBLIC statement lists a public array, 
the array name must be followed by appropriate bowlegs (with commas for arrays or two or more dimen- 
sions) to inform True BASIC how many dimensions that array contains. Public items defined in PUBLIC 
statements need not be listed in DECLARE PUBLIC statements within the same module header. 





vd NOTE: Any program unit that uses public items defined as public elsewhere in the program 
must have a corresponding DECLARE PUBLIC statement listing those items. While PUBLIC 
and DECLARE PUBLIC statements may appear in any program unit, a single item may appear 
in only one PUBLIC statement per program. However, that single item may be specified by any 
number of DECLARE PUBLIC statements throughout the program. 


«eee PE 


While other DECLARE statements (see Chapter 18 “Statements and Built-in Functions and Subroutines”) 
may also appear ima module header, there is little point since they have no effect. 


Module headers may also contain the various OPTION statements, such as OPTION TYPO. However, 
since none of the OPTION statements is executable, they all affect the module in terms of their position 
within the file itself. That is, an OPTION statement in a module header will apply to all lines remaining in 
the file (both in that module and any other modules or procedures that follow it), regardless of the order in 
which procedures are actually executed. 


Here is the beginning of a module that illustrates most of these header statements: 


MODULE MyMod 
PUBLIC princ, int_rate, values(2,100) ! Global variables & arrays 
SHARE mo_rate, mo_prin, mo_sum ' Shared variables & arrays 
SHARE temp(t,1), f 
SHARE #1, #2 | Shared channels 
DECLARE DEF Daily | Global & shared function 
PRIVATE Sum ! Private procedure 
DECLARE PUBLIC account_no, personal() ' Public variable & array 
! defined elsewhere 
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Module Initialization 


After the module header and before the procedures of the module, you may include statements that “initial- 
ize” the module. This initialization segment may assign values to variables, open channels, or set certam 
conditions. In fact, the initialization segment may even invoke procedures in the module. True BASIC exe- 
cutes these initialization statements before it executes the main program. 


Typically, you would assign initial values to public and shared variables. These variables would then have 
the assigned values when the main program begins. It does not make sense to initialize any other variables, 
arrays, or channels, as they are local to the initialization segment and their values are lost when initializa- 
tion is completed. 








ed NOTE: When a module is stored in a library file, the statements in its initialization segment 
will be executed only if that module is accessed by the program; simply listing the library in a 
LIBRARY statement does not initialize the modules in that library. Modules are accessed when 
one of their procedures is invoked or when a public variable that they define is declared. When 
more than one module is defined within a single library, they are initialized in the order in which 
they appear in the file, but each module will be initialized only if it used in some way by the pro- 
gram. Modules located in the same file as the main program are initialized regardless of whether 
or not they are accessed. 





As an example, here’s the beginning of a module showing the module header and initialization segment. 


MODULE Cards 
SHARE card(@ to 51), n ! Module header 
SHARE val$(0 to 12), suit$(0 to 3) 
PRIVATE Decipher 


MAT READ val$, suit$ ! Initialization segment 
DATA two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight 

DATA nine, ten, jack, queen, king, ace 

DATA clubs, diamonds, hearts, spades 


RANDOMIZE 
CALL Shuffle 


The next section shows the complete Cards module plus three other simple, but complete, modules and how 
they might be used. 


Using Libraries and Modules 


You may use any procedure defined in a module just as you would use any external procedure, provided that 
the module has not listed the procedure in a PRIVATE statement. If the module that contains the procedure 
isina library file, then the program unit that uses it must have an appropriate LIBRARY statement. If the 
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procedure is a user-defined function, you must also nee a DECLARE DEF statement in the program unit 
that will use the procedure. 


To access items defined as public in a module, a program unit must name those items in a DECLARE 
PUBLIC statement. Of course, if the module is in a library, the program unit must also have access to the 
library, Also, remember that public arrays listed ina DECLARE PUBLIC statement must include appro- 
priate bowlegs (with commas for arrays or two or more dimensions) to inform True BASIC how many dimen- 
sions that array contains. 


To gain a better understanding of modules and their use, consider the following examples. 


Defining and Initializing Public Information 
The following module exists simply to define some public items and initialize two of them: 
MODULE Comnon 


PUBLIC first, sum, p(2,50) ! Global variables 
LET first = 1 ' Initialize 
LET sum = 0 

END MODULE 


This module defines the variables first and sum and the array p as public and initializes first and sum. 
Any program unit with access to this module may then include a statement: 


DECLARE PUBLIC first, sum, p(,) 
to have access to these public items. Once declared, these items will be available throughout the program 
unit that declares them. 
To make a constant globally available, you can define and initialize it in your module: 


MODULE Common 
PUBLIC first, sum, p(2,50) 


PUBLIC e ! Global “constant” 
LET e = Exp(1) ! Define the constant 
LET first = 1 
LET sum = 0 

END MODULE 


Then if a program unit names e ina DECLARE PUBLIC statement, e will have the assigned value, This 
has the disadvantage, though, that some program unit may change the value of e. To make sure that the 
value of e is not accidentally changed, you could make it a function by removing e from the PUBLIC state- 
ment and changing the LET statement in the module to: 
DEF e = Exp (1) , 

This protects the value from unauthorized changes since e is no longer a variable. Note that the calling pro- 
gram must use a DECLARE DEF statement rather than a DECLARE PUBLIC statement to gain access 
to the defined function. 
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Defining “Data Structures” 

You can define and manipulate rudimentary data structures using modules. The advantage to this is that 
you can make such data structures available to any program without the programmer having to be aware of 
how they have been implemented. The use of modules for this purpose can also eliminaze the need to pass 
large numbers of arguments between procedures involved in the maintenance of the data structures. 


As a simple example, consider the following module that maintains all the necessary information about a 
deck of cards during a card game. It shuffles, deals, and defines formatted names for thecards. 
MODULE Cards 


SHARE card(Q to 51), n ' Deck, number of cards Left 
SHARE val$(0 to 12), suit$(0 to 3) ' Values, suits 

PRIVATE Decipher 

MAT READ val$, suit$ ! Initialize module 


DATA two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight 
DATA nine, ten, jack, queen, king, ace 
DATA clubs, diamonds, hearts, spades 


RANDOMIZE 
CALL Shuffle 


SUB Shuffle ' Set up deck 
FOR i = 0 to 51 
LET card(i) = 7 
NEXT 7 
LET n = 52 
END SUB 
SUB Deal(c) ' Deal a card 
LET j = Int (n*Rnd) ! Pick random card 
LET c = card(j) 
LET n = n=-1 
LET card(j) = card(n) ! Fill place 
END SUB 
DEF Name$(c) ! Name of card 
CALL Decipher(c, v, s) ' Card, value, suit 
LET name$S = val$(v) & “ of " & suit$(s) 
END DEF 


SUB Decipher(c, v, s) 
CALL Divide(c, 13, s, v) 
END SUB 


END MODULE 


Notice how this module uses the three shared arrays cards, val$, and suit$ to represent the deck of 
cards. All these arrays are “owned” by the module — they are available to all the routines in the module, yet 
they cannot be accessed from outside the module. This means that the data structure may he accessed only 
through the procedures in the module. 


Each of the arrays used to define the deck of cards is initialized in the initialization ssgmen’ of the module, 
either through the MAT READ statement or the invocation of Shuf fle, so that the card deck ig ready to go 
even before the program begins executing. 
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A simple use of this module might be: 
! Deal 5 cards 


LIBRARY “CardLib. TRC" ' Access Library containing Cards module 
DECLARE DEF Name$ ' Declare library function 
FOR i = 1 to 5 
CALL Deal(c) ! Use Library subroutine 
PRINT Name$(c) ! Use Library function 
NEXT 7 


END 


Note that the person writing the calling program does not need to know how cards are coded or how 
Shut tLe works. Note also that simple external procedures could not achieve this purpose, since the values 
of the arrays would disappear between their invocations. 


Sharing Variables to Imitate Turtle Graphics 


Consider another module that imitates the use of the turtle graphics popularized by the programming lan- 
guage Logo(T'M). Turtle graphics work by allowing the user to move a small object, or “turtle,” around the 
sereen. As the turtle moves, it leaves a visible trail, drawing a picture on the screen. The turtle can turn left 
or right a certain number of degrees and can move forward or backward a specified distance. This type of 
graphics is sometimes called relative graphies, which means that each pen position is measured relative to 
its previous position. 


Normally, True BASIC uses absolute graphics, in which each pen position is measured absolutely from a 
constant origin. The following simple module lets True BASIC imitate turtle graphics: 


MODULE Turtle 
SHARE x, y, a Location, angle 

Same x, y, and a used 

throughout the routine 


Initialize 


OPTION ANGLE DEGREES 
CALL ClearScreen 
SUB ClearScreen 
CLEAR 
SET WINDOW -140, 140, -120, 120 


LET x, y = ! Start at origin 

LET a = 90 ! Head upward 

PLOT 0, 0; ' Start drawing 
END SUB 


SUB Left(da) 

LET a = a+ da 
END SUB 
SUB Right(da) 

LET a =a - da 
END SUB 
SUB Forward(d) 
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LET x = x + d*Cos¢a) 
LET y = y + d¥Sin¢a) 
PLOT x, y; 

END SUB 


SUB Back({d) 
CALL Forward(-d) 
END SUB 


END MODULE 


Any of the five procedures may be called from outside or inside the module. In fact, Back calls Forward, 
and the initialization segment includes a call to CLearScreen. The initialization segment sets degrees as 
the measure for all angles, and, by invoking C Lear Screen, it establishes the window coordinates and puts 
the turtle in the center of the window heading up the screen. (See Chapter 13 “Graphics” for explanations o! 
the CLEAR, WINDOW, and PLOT statements.) 


The SHARE statement lets the module “remember” the current position and direction of the turtle; the val- 
ues of the shared variables x, y, and a are never lost when control returns to the calling program. These 
shared variables may be used by any routine in the module but they cannot be accessed or changed from out. 
side the module. Indeed, the calling program is not even aware of their existence! 


The following is a very simple program that uses the module to move the turtle. All it needs to do is name the 
file containing the module in a LIBRARY statement and then pass appropriate arguments to the Left 
Right, Forward, and Back subroutines. 


LIBRARY "TURTLE.TRC" 


PRINT "To turn the turtle type 'R' for right or ‘L' for left" 
PRINT "followed by an angle, and then press the return key." 
PRINT 

PRINT "To move the turtle in the current direction, type "F' or" 
PRINT "'B' followed by a distance to move forward or backward," 
PRINT “and then press the return key.” 

PRINT 

PRINT “Press 'C* to clear the screen or '$' to stop the program.” 
PRINT "Press any key when you are ready to begin.” 


GET KEY start 
CLEAR 


DO 
IF KEY INPUT then 

GET KEY how 

LET how$ = Ucase$(Chr$(ModChow,256))) 

SELECT CASE how$ 

CASE "LY 
INPUT PROMPT howS: angle 
CALL Left(angle) 

CASE "R" 
INPUT PROMPT howS: angle 
CALL Right(angle) 
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CASE "F" 
INPUT PROMPT how$: distance 
CALL Forward(distance) 
CASE "B" 
INPUT PROMPT how$: distance 
CALL Back(distance) 
CASE "Cc" 
CALL ClearScreen 
CASE "S" 
STOP 
CASE ELSE 
END SELECT 
END IF 
LOOP 
END 


Sharing Channel Numbers 

Channel numbers may be shared and passed as parameters, but they cannot be public. Because channel 
numbers may be shared, modules are often used to isolate the interface to files, logical windows, or a printer. 
You will find much more information on channel numbers and their use in Chapter 12 “Files for Data Input 
and Output.” 


The following example uses logical windows to illustrate shared channels. Logical windows are described in 
Chapter 13 “Graphics.” Briefly, however, you need to know that True BASIC defines the default logical win- 
dow with coordinates 0 to 1 from left to right and 0 to 1 from bottom to top. Thus, the lower left corner of the 
default window is 0, 0 and the upper right is 1, 1. You can define smaller logical windows within a physical 
window by specifying the left, right, bottom, and top coordinate limits in an OPEN statement, as in the fol- 
lowing module. The WINDOW statement tells True BASIC where to send subsequent output (see Chapter 
13 “Graphics”). 
MODULE Timer 


Starting time, 2 windows 
Working window 

Time window 

Use built-in function 


SHARE start, #1, #2 

OPEN #1: SCREEN QO, .8, 0, 1 
OPEN #2: SCREEN .85, 1, O, 1 
LET start = Time 


CALL Clock 
SUB Clock 

LET t = Time 

WINDOW #2 ! Print to time window 

CLEAR 

PRINT Round(t - start, 1) 

WINDOW #1 ! Switch back to working window 
END SUB 


END MODULE 
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In this example, True BASIC would open the logical windows and print the initial time in window #2 as part 

of module initialization before it executes the main program. Output from the main program will be printed 

in window #1. The main program can update the running time whenever it wishes with the statement: 
CALL Clock 


Note that the Clock subroutine in the module can switch logical windows, but the main program cannot 
itself switch to the timing window (#2) nor can it change either logical window (though it could open other 
logical windows of its own). 


Notice also that the variable start is available only within the module. Thus, the timing mechanism is not 
ruined if the calling program also has a variable called start. 
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Using the Supplied Libraries 

Some of the advanced capabilities of the True BASIC language are not really part of “the language” at all, 
but awe included in the form of libraries. Since each built-in function and subroutine makes the language a 
little bitlarger and a little bit slower, much of the advanced functionality is provided in the form of external 
libraries. The following libraries are included with the True BASIC language. 


Libraries Included with True BASIC Language (in TBLIBS) 





Library Functions or Subroutines Chapter Reference 
Mathematical Tools 

FohLib. TRC hyperbolic functions 23 

FotLib. TRC arc functions for radian measures 23 

Ftd Lib. TRC arc functions for degree measures 23 

HexLib. TRC bit, octal, and hexadecimal manipulation routines 23 
String Tools 

StrLib.TRC string creation, conversion, formatting, and editing 23 
Sorting and Searching Tools 

SortLib. TRC sorting, searching, and reversing items on arrays 9, 23 
Graphics Tools 

BGLib. TRG pie charts, bar charts, and histograms 23 

SGLib.TRC plotting data and function values 23 

5GFunc.TRC plotting values of functions that you define 23 
Interface Tools 

TrueCir]. TRC interface elements 14, 22 

TrueDial. TRC dialog boxes 14, 22 
File and Directory Tools 

ExeeLib. TRC file and directory control 12, 22 





In addition, you may receive or purchase additional capabilities in the form of libraries which extend the 
functionality of True BASIC. 


To access any procedure in such a library, simply treat it as you would a procedure ina library that you have 
created yourself. Name each library in a LIBRARY statement using an appropriate path name to precisely 
locate the library, and declare any functions in DECLARE DEF statements. 
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CHAPTER 


12 


Files for Data Input and Output 


Programs commonly use files to save data for later retrieval or to share data with another program. This 
chapter describes the use of files to store information produced by programs and to retrieve information 
stored by other programs. It also describes the ExecLib library of subroutines that give your programs added 
control over files and directories. Since sending textual output to a printer uses many of the same state- 
ments and techniques, this chapter also discusses how to print textual output. 


A file is a unit of information saved on a diskette, a hard disk, or some other “permanent” storage device. A 
file may contain data, or it may contain a program or a library. Because they continue to exist after your pro- 
gram stops and even after you turn off your computer, files provide long-term storage. A program may access 
a file to read information from it or write information to it. 


Files store information in a variety of ways. Some can contain only the text characters that you commonly 
enter at the keybeard and display on the screen. Others can store information in more efficient formats that 
cannot be displayed directly on the screen. True BASIC can create and use text files and four forms of inéer- 
nal files — stream, random, record, and byte. 





V1 NOTE: Different operating systems use different terminology for the organization of their storage 
media. Thoughout this chapter, the term “directory” refers to the organizational component of a 
disk that may contain one or more files or other directories. Directories that are contained within 
another ditectory are “subdirectories” of that directory. Some operating systems refer to these as 
“folders” and “subfolders,” but this chapter uses the terms directory and subdirectory throughout. 





True BASIC programs may use files stored anywhere in any directory or disk accessible to the computer run- 
ning the program (this includes files and disks that are accessible across a network). 


When you need to access a file, you must first open it using a file name that is appropriate to your computer’s 
operating system. That name may be a simple file name, indicating that the file is stored in your current 
directory, or it may be a complete path name that indicates the file’s location. See “The True BASIC 
Environment” chapter in the introductory section of this manual for information on file and path names 
appropriate for the different computer operating systems. 
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The OPEN statement opens a file and assigns it a channel number. All other statements that operate on 
files use the channel number rather than the file name. 


The first few sections in this chapter describe statements and operations that apply to all of True BASIC’s 
file types. The later sections discuss each file type and additional statements particular to that file type. 
Because the internal files share many characteristics, they are described as a group and then individually. 
The final section describes ExecLib routines that let your programs get: information about files and directo- 
ries and create, rename, and remove directories. 


A Summary of File Types 


True BASIC uses five kinds of data files. The basic differences between the types lie in how information is 
stored within the file and how you may access that information. 


Text files use display format — they mimic the display that appears on your screen or printer. In text files, 
both string and numeric values are represented as characters; numeric values are automatically converted 
to the string of digits used to display them. To get information to and from text files, you use a channel num- 
ber with the same PRINT and INPUT statements that you use with the screen, printer, or keyboard. 


The other four file types store information in the internal format that the computer uses to represent val- 
ues in memory. Each string value is stored as a series of one-byte characters (similar to text files), but each 
numeric value is stored in the internal IEEE eight-byte format that preserves its full precision. Because of 
the way information is stored within them, you must use WRITE and READ statements, with a channel 
number, to get information to and from internal files. 


The five file types may be summarized as follows: 


A text file is one that you may create and save using any text editor capable of saving a text-only file. As 
such, text files may be displayed on the screen. Every program you create and save with the True BASIC 
Editor is a text file. Since a compiled program cannot be displayed, it is not a text file. Trae BASIC views the 
printer as a text file with the restriction that a program cannot read from it (for obvious reasons). You may, 
however, write to the printer; hence, you may use file operations to produce hard copy on your printer. Text 
files are sequential-access files, meaning that you must access each record (or item) in the order in which it 
appears in the file. 


A stream file is stored in internal format and cannot be displayed on the screen. Like a text file, a stream file 
is organized sequentially. That is, the elements must be read in exactly the same order in which they were 
written. 


Arandom file is stored in internal format and cannot be displayed on the screen. The file is organized into 
records of fixed length, and you can jump to any record in the file and read it or change it. (Text or stream 
files do not permit this “random access.”) The records may contain any number of string and numeric values, 
in their internal format, as long as their cumulative length does not exceed the record’s maximum length. 


Arecord file is like a random file except that each record may contain only one numeric or string value. 
A byte file is the most general type of file. You may access any file as a byte file, or simply a sequence of 
bytes. Approaching a file on the byte level lets you manipulate files created by any application, such as a 
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word processor or spreadsheet, provided you know how that application has represented the information 
within the file. Because byte files let you operate on each byte individually, they also provide the flexibility 
required for effectively packing information to conserve storage space. 


Basic File Operations 


This section and the next discuss operations and concepts common to all five data-file types. Hach file type is 
then described more fully along with statements and operations particular to that file type. 


Opening Files 
Before you may use the information stored within a file, you must first open a channel to that file. This pro- 
cess uses an OPEN statement as follows: 


OPEN #3: NANE "USEFUL" 


The OPEN statement obtains access to the named file (through the current operating system) and associ- 
ates that file with the specified channel number. Channel numbers always consist of a pound sign (#) fol- 
lowed by an integer between 0 and 999 (or a numeric expression that evaluates to such a value). Note, how- 
ever, that channel #0 is reserved for the default logical window, which is always open. (The default logical] 
window is the default output window automatically opened by True BASIC; see Chapter 13 “Graphics” for 
more information. | After you've opened a file, you must always refer to it by its associated channel number. 


The file name in the OPEN statement may be a simple name referring to a file in the current directory, or it 
may include a path name specifically indicating the location of the file. Legal file and path names vary 
between operating systems, so be sure to check “The True BASIC Environment” chapter in the introductory 
section for the rules of any operating systems you or your program’s users will be using. 





You may speeify the file name asa string constant, a string variable, or a string expression as long as it eval- 
uates toa legal file name for the current operating system. Ifa file with the specified name does not exist, an 
error results. 


You may add several options after the file name in an OPEN statement to specify how the file should be 
opened and accessed. Each option consists of an option keyword and an option specifier, and each option is 
separated from itsneighbors by a comma. For example: 


OPEN #1: NAME "DATA", ORG TEXT, CREATE OLD, ACCESS INPUT 


The options allowed in the OPEN statement may be summarized as follows: 
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OPEN Statement Options 





Option Effect 
ORGANIZATION TEXT Open as text file 
ORGANIZATION STREAM Open as stream file 
ORGANIZATION RANDOM Open as random file 
ORGANIZATION RECORD Open as record file 
ORGANIZATION BYTE Open as byte file 
CREATE NEW Create a new file 
CREATE OLD Open an existing file (default) 
CREATE NEWOLD Open if exists, else create 
ACCESS OUTIN Allow read/input or write/print (default) 
ACCESS INPUT Allow read or input only 
ACCESS OUTPUT Allow write or print only 
RECSIZE n Set record length for random, record, or byte files 





You may abbreviate the option keyword ORGANIZATION as ORG. 


If you specify the ORG TEXT, ORG STREAM, ORG RANDOM, or ORG RECORD option when opening an 
existing file, True BASIC checks the file and gives an error if it does not match the specified type. If you use 
the ORG TEXT, ORG STREAM, ORG RANDOM, or ORG RECORD option when opening a new or empty 
file, the file becomes that file type. Any file may be opened with the ORG BYTE option; it will be treated as a 
byte file as long as it remains open, no matter what type it really is. 


If you do not use an ORG option, True BASIC assumes the ORG TEXT option for new or empty files. 
Otherwise, it checks the file and uses its current type (compiled True BASIC programs are opened as ORG 
BYTE). 


The CREATE options control what happens if the file does or does not already exist. The CREATE NEW 
option instructs True BASIC to create a new file with the specified name; an error occurs if a file with that 
name already exists. The CREATE OLD option opens an existing file; an error occurs if the file does not 
exist. The CREATE NEWOLD option opens the file if it already exists and creates it if it does not. The CRE- 
ATE NEWOLD option is useful when a program will be run repeatedly; the first time it is run it creates a 
new file, afterwards it uses the existing one. 


Omitting a CREATE option is the same as using the CREATE OLD option; that is, True BASIC looks for an 
existing file by default. 


The ACCESS options let you limit what the program can do with the open file. The ACCESS INPUT option 
lets the program read from the file but not change its contents — often an important safety feature. The 
ACCESS OUTPUT option lets the program modify a file, but not read it — this can protect the confidential- 
ity of the file. The default is the ACCESS OUTIN option, which gives the program complete access to the file 
for both reading and writing. 
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For example: 
OPEN #7: NAME “FILE22.TRUE", CREATE NEWOLD, ORG TEXT 


either will open an existing file called FILE22. TRU and make sure that it is a text file, or it will create one. 
Since an ACCESS option is not specified, both reading and writing will be allowed. 


Even if you use ACCESS OUTPUT to limit access to a file to output, the operating system must permit True 
BASIC to read that file to examine its type. 


The RECSIZE option sets the record length for record, random, or byte files to the numeric value given with 
it. Records are components of random-access files and are discussed more fully in the sections on random 
and record files laier in this chapter. If you use a RECSIZE option when opening a text or stream file, it will 
be ignored. 


Although you must type out the option keywords, you may use string variables and string expressions in 
place of the option specifiers. This can be extremely useful when writing subroutines. Also, note that chan- 
nel numbers may serve as parameters to subroutines (but not to functions). The channel-number parameter 
must consist of a pound sign (#) followed by an integer — not an expression. As usual, the channel number 
passed as the corresponding argument in the invocation need not be the same as the channel number used 
as the parameter in the subroutine. For example: 


SUB FileQpen(org$, cr$, acc$, #9) ! Open specified file 
PRINT "File name"; 
INPUT f$ 
OPEN #92 NANE f$, ORG org$, CREATE cr$, ACCESS accS 
END SUB 


This may be invoked using a statement such as: 

CALL FileOpen("record", “old", “outin", #1) 
Invoking F i Le Open in this way will get the name of a file from the user and open the existing record file 
with that name with full access privileges. The open file will be associated with channel #1 throughout the 
program unit that contains the CALL statement. 
Note that in the above subroutine, errors could occur if the user names a file that does not exist or is not a 


record file. The following version of the subroutine provides better protection by “trapping” any errors. The 
WHEN structure and other error-handling techniques are discussed in Chapter 16 “Error Handling.” 


SUB FileQpen(org$, cr$, acc$, #9) ' Protected file opener 
DO 
CLOSE #9 ! In case channel jis open 
INPUT PROMPT “File name: “: fname$ 


WHEN ERROR IN 
OPEN #9: NAME fname$, CREATE cr$, ORG org$, ACCESS acc$ 


EXIT SUB ' Success 
USE 
PRINT “Cannot open that file.” 
END WHEN 
LOOP 


END SUB 
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There are several reasons why an OPEN statement may fail. Therefore, it is generally a good idea to use an 
error handler whenever appropriate to give the user more than one chance to specify a file name, as in the 
above example. 


Remember that you must open every file before you may access it. If you try to access a channel number that 
has not been properly opened (or that has been closed), an error will result. 


Once a channel has been opened, it will remain open as long as it remains in existence or until you specifi- 
cally close it, as described in the next section. Channels obey the same scope rules as var.ables. How long a 
channel “remains in existence” depends on where the channel is opened. 


A channel that is opened in the main program (or in a procedure internal to the main program) remains in 
existence throughout the remainder of the main program and may only be accessed within the main pro- 
gram. When the program stops running, all open channels are closed and destroyed. 


A channel that is opened in an external procedure remains in existence throughout the remainder of that 
procedure’s invocation. However, when the procedure returns to its caller, any channels opened by the pro- 
cedure (except those passed to it) will be automatically closed and destroyed. 


If an external subroutine needs to access a channel opened by its caller, the channel should be passed to the 
subroutine as a parameter (as in the previous example). When a previously opened channel is passed toa 
subroutine as a parameter, the subroutine may not contain an OPEN statement for that channel. However, 
if an unopened channel is passed to a subroutine as a parameter, the subroutine may open that channel. In 
this case, the channel used as the corresponding argument in the CALL statement will be open when the 
subroutine returns to its caller. 


Procedures contained in a MODULE structure follow the same rules as external procedures. However, ifa 
channel number appears within a SHARE statement in that module’s header, that channel will be brought 
into existence when the module is initialized, and it will remain in existence until the program terminates. 
It will be available only to procedures contained within the module, and of course it must be explicitly 
opened before it may be used. Once opened, though, a shared channel will remain open until the program 
terminates (or until it is specifically closed, as described in the next section). (See Chapters 10 and 11 for 
more information on internal and external procedures and on modules.) 


Closing Files 

Although you may use any channel number from 1 to 999 (#0 is reserved for the default logical window), True 
BASIC does not allow more than twenty-five channels to be open at any one time (channel #0 is not counted). 
Generally, you will not need this many channels, but if your program opens several files (remember that the 
printer and logical windows require channels too) you may find that you are running into this limit. 


Itis therefore a good practice to specifically close open channels when you no longer need them. You do this 
with the CLOSE statement. For example: 

CLOSE #3 
closes channel #3. If channel #3 was not open, the CLOSE statement would simply be ignored. Channels are 


automatically closed when the program terminates, and channels local to a procedure are closed when that 
procedure terminates. 
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Once achannel has been closed, you may reuse the channel number previously associated with it. Note, how- 
ever, thatif you attempt to open a channel that is still open, an error will result. 


Erasing Files 
True BASIC provides two means of erasing a file. The ERASE statement erases a file’s contents, and the 
UNSAVE statement destroys the file itself. 
The ERASE statement erases the entire contents of the file associated with the specified channel] number. 
For example: 

ERASE #3 ! Erase whole file's contents 


Of course, the channel must be open with the ACCESS OUTIN option. The ERASE statement simply erases 
the file’s contents; the file continues to exist and the channel to it remains open. 


The ERASE statement does not change any of the file’s attributes (as specified by the associated OPEN 
statement); however, once the file is empty some of these attributes (such as file type and record size) can be 
changed intentionally or incidentally. For example, you may use the SET RECSIZE statement to change 
the record size of an empty random or record file. And if you use a PRINT statement to send output to an 
empty file, that file will become a text file. 


Avariation of the ERASE statement lets you erase the portion of the file following the current position of the 
file pointer. (File pointers are described fully in the following section.) For example: 

ERASE REST #3 | Erase rest of file's contents 
Ifyou wish to remove a file completely from the storage medium, use the UNSAVE statement, For instance, 
the statement: 

UNSAVE “FILE22. TRU" ! Delete the file itself 
would completely delete the file named FILE22.T7RU. If the file does not exist, an error occurs. The 
UNSAVE statement requires a file name rather than a channel number. In fact, you must close any chan- 
nels associated with the file before the UNSAVE statement is executed; if a channel to the file is open, an 
error occurs. 


SET and ASK Statements 


There is a lot of information involved in the maintenance of files, and True BASIC provides convenient ways 
to access that file-related information. Several SET and ASK statements let you manipulate files and get 
information about them. This section discusses those SET and ASK statements that work with all files. 
More specialized SET and ASK statements are described in the sections about the individual file types. 





| NOTE: Most of the ASK statements described in this section can also provide information 
about logical windows and printers. For details on opening and using logical windows see 
Chapter 13 “Graphics.” Details on opening and using printers are provided later in this chapter. 
You will also find information on the appropriate SET and ASK statements in those sections. 
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File Pointers 

For each currently open file there is an associated file pointer that indicates where the next information 
read from or written to that file is to begin. When you first open a file, True BASIC places the file pointer at 
the beginning of the file. As your program reads items from the file, or writes information to it, True BASIC 
automatically moves the pointer to the end of the last item read or written. 

In general, you do not need to move the file pointer yourself. However, there are occasions when you will 
need to move it. For instance, you are allowed to write information only to the end of text and stream files. 
Since the file pointer is at the beginning of a file when the file is opened, you must move the file pointer to the 
end of an existing text or stream file before you can add information to it. 


You control the position of the pointer with the SET POINTER statement, as follows: 


SET #3: POINTER BEGIN ' Go to beginning of file 
SET #3: POINTER END ! Go to end of file 
The following forms of the RESET statement are equivalent to these SET POINTER statements: 
RESET #3: BEGIN ! Go to beginning of file 
RESET #3: END ! Go to end of file 


You can reread a file if you reset the file pointer at the beginning, or append information to the file if you 
move the file pointer to the end. 


For each attribute that can be set with a SET statement, there is a corresponding ASK statement (the 
reverse is not always the case). Thus, you may easily find out the current position of a file pointer with the 
ASK POINTER statement, as follows: 

ASK #3: POINTER ptr$ ! Where is the pointer? 


In this statement, the variable p t r$ will be assigned one of the values "BEGIN", "MIDDLE", or "END" 
depending on the current position of the file pointer within the file associated with channel #3. 


You can test whether you have reached the end of a file using the logical expressions END or MORE. For 
example, this program fragment ensures that the file pointer is at the beginning of a text file and then prints 
the file’s contents: 
RESET #3: BEGIN 
dO 
LINE INPUT #5: Lines 
PRINT lines 


LOOP UNTIL END #3 ' fs TRUE if at end of #3 
The following program fragment is equivalent except that it prevents the error that would occur ifthe file is 
empty: 

RESET #3: BEGIN 

DO WHILE MORE #3 ! Ts TRUE if not at end of #3 


LINE INPUT #3: Lines 
PRINT Lines 
LOOP 
With random-access files such as random, record, and byte files, you can also move the file painter to indi- 
vidual records and ask for the current record number; see the descriptions for those files. 
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Names and Directories 
You may use the ASK NAME statement to find out the name of an open file: 
ASK #5: NAME filenames ! Get name of file #5 


The ASK NAME statement will report the full path name of the file associated with that channel number. 








Vv NOTE: The ASK NAME and SET NAME statements without channel numbers are provided 
for compatibility with earlier versions of True BASIC. In earlier versions, ASK NAME without a 
channel number reported the name of the current program. This version of True BASIC assigns 
the null string if ASK NAME is used without a channel number, SET NAME is ignored. 





Asnoted earlier, you may use a path name in the OPEN statement to access files that are not stored in the 
current directory. [f you will be opening several files in the same directory, you may prefer to use a SET 
DIRECTORY statement to change the current directory, thus avoiding the need for path names in the 
OPEN statements For example, the statement: 
SET DERECTORY dir$ ' Change directory 

would set the current directory to the directory specified by the value of dir $. The value of dir$ must be 
alegal directory name, and it may include a disk name. See “The True BASIC Environment” chapter in the 
introductory section for information on specifying directories within various operating environments. 


The ASK DIRECTORY statement lets you find out the name of the current directory. Thus, if you change 
directories in your program and wish to be able to return to the starting directory before the program ends, 
you could store thename of your starting directory before changing to a new directory as follows: 





ASK DIRECTORY old_dirs ! Starting directory 

SET DERECTORY dir$ ! Change to new directory 
Then, later switch back to the original directory with the following statement: 

SET DERECTORY old_dir$ ' Change to starting directory 


When the program terminates, you are returned to the directory you were in when you ran the program. 
The final section in this chapter describes ExecLib library routines thas accomplish the same thing as the 
ASK DIRECTORY and SET DIRECTORY statements. 


File Characteristics 


Other ASK statements provide information about the file itself or how the file was opened. The following 
statements may be used regardless of the file type; see the specific file types for additional statements. 


The ASK ORG statement finds out the type of file that is currently associated with an open channel. For 
instance, the statement: 

ASK #3: ORG org$ 
assigns a value of "TEXT", "STREAM", "RANDOM", "RECORD", or “BYTE" to the variable org$. If the 
channel number refers to a printer, the value “ TEXT" is assigned to or g$; and if the channel number refers 
toa logical window, "WINDOW" is assigned to or gS. 
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The ASK RECTYPE statement finds out the nature of a file’s records. The statement: 
ASK #3: RECTYPE rectype$ 


assigns a value of "DISPLAY" or "INTERNAL" to the variable rectypes. If the channel number refers te 
a text file, a printer, or a logical window, the value "DISPLAY" is assigned to rect ype$. For all other types 
of files, " INTERNAL" is assigned to rectype$, 


The ASK ACCESS statement finds out the access available for the file associated with the specified channel 
number. For instance, the statement: 


ASK #3: ACCESS accs 


assigns to acc$avalueof "INPUT", "OUTPUT", "QUTIN", “NETIN", "NETOUT", or “NETWORK”, as 
determined by the ACCESS option used when channel #3 was opened. If channel #8 refers to the printer, a 
value of "OUTPUT" is assigned to acc$. If channel #3 refers to a logical window, “OUTIN" is assigned. 


The ASK FILESIZE statement lets you find out the size of a file. For example: 


ASK #3: FILESIZE fs ! Length in bytes (in records for random & record); 
! 0 for printer or logical window 
If the file associated with channel #3 is a text, stream, or byte file, then the number of bytes in the file is 
assigned to fs. If the file is a record or random file, then the number of records in the file is assigned to fs. 
If the channel refers to a printer or a logical window, a size of 0 is returned. 


The ExecLib routines Exee_ReadDir and Exec_ClimbDir (described in the last section of this chapter) 
provide additional information about files and directories including size, date and time last modified, and 
access permissions. 


Text Files 

A fext file consists of lines that you can create on the keyboard and display on the screen using the True 
BASIC Editor (or any other application that can create and read “text-only” files). You can also create a text 
file entirely from within your program. True BASIC puts information into text files in the same way it dis- 
plays information on the screen or printer, and it gets information from them just as it gets input from the 
keyboard. Thus, you use the same PRINT and INPUT statements — along with an appropriate channel 
number — with text files. 


Text files are easy to understand and use. In fact, the PRINT and INPUT statements work just as they nor- 
mally do when used with the screen and the keyboard — all the same rules apply. Because you can create 
and view text files with any screen editor, you can see the file structure and understand how it interacts with 
your programs, Text files often provide input data to a program or store output for later display or printing. 


Text files, however, are not as efficient as the other types of files for large amounts of data. It is often hard to 
output information (such as strings or arrays) to a text file in a format that programs can easily read. Also, 
you may lose seme numeric precision when you store numeric information in text files. 
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Vv NOTE: To understand the loss of numeric precision within text files (and the major difference 
between text files and internal files), let’s take a brief look at what happens when a program takes 
inputfrom the keyboard and displays it on the screen. 

At the keyboard, you type characters that True BASIC interprets based on a standard character 
set. [Fyou input a string value, True BASIC stores the actual characters you type (less leading and 
trailing spaces) in internal memory; each character occupies one byte of memory. When you use a 
PRINT statement to display a string value, you get exactly whatis stored in memory. 

[fyouimput a numeric value, however, True BASIC converts the characters you type into the num- 
ber they represent and stores that value in an internal format. In that internal format, numeric val- 
ues have a precision of at least 14 significant digits, and each value occupies eight bytes of memory. 
True BASIC performs all calculations using the full precision of the internal numeric format. 

When a PRINT statement displays a numeric value, however, you may not see the value to its full 
precision. Unless you specify otherwise with a PRINT USING statement, the PRINT statement 
displays characters representing the numeric value according to the rules described in Chapter 3 
“Output Statements.” For example, the program: 





LET x = 296445886 ! Population 
LET y = 1.37 ! Growth rate 
PRINT x *# y ! New population 
GET KEY k ! Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 
displays the value: 


4.0613086e+8 
even though the internal value is calculated to be 406130863.82. 
Ifyou use a PRINT statement to store this value in a text file, the same series of characters that 
represent the value on the screen would be used to represent it in the file. A subsequent INPUT 
statement would retrieve the value with its reduced precision. While this may not be a problem 
for many applications, you should be aware of it. 


eS ns ths SS 


Let’s look now at a simple example that gets information from one text file and prints some of that informa- 
tion to another file. The INPUT and PRINT statements work just as they normally do except that you spec- 
ify a channel number to indicate the file to be used: 

OPEN #1: NAME "WAGES", ORG TEXT, ACCESS INPUT 

OPEN 42: NAME "NAMES", ORG TEXT, CREATE NEWOLD 

RESET #2: END 


DO WHILE MORE #1 ! While there is more to read 
INPUT #1: name$, age, salary 
PRINT #2: name$, "Age:"; age 

LOOP 


END 
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Each time the INPUT statement in this example is executed, it reads a line from the first file, treating it as 
if it had been typed at the keyboard. The line must have just the right number of items, ofthe right type @e., 
using numbers for numeric variables), separated by commas. If the value to be assigned to the name $ vari- 
able contains a comma, the string must be enclosed in double quotes. For example, the following line in the 
file would be legal: 


"Williams, Pat", 34, 28500 
while this one would cause an error: 

Williams, Pat, 34, 28500 
because True BASIC would interpret Wil Liams as the value of name$, and attempt to assign the string 
value Pat to the numeric variable age. 


Likewise, if a line in the file contains too few or too many items or the types do not match, an error oecurs, 
since there is no way of “re-asking” the file for input. 


Lines being input from a file may end with a comma to indicate that there is more input on the next line. 
Along with the INPUT statement, you may use the LINE INPUT, MAT INPUT, and MAT LINE INPUT 
statements with text files. However, the various forms of the INPUT PROMPT statement are not allowed, 
since a file cannot be prompted. 


[f you attempt to use the INPUT statement with a file opened with the ACCESS OUTPUT option, an error 
occurs. You'll also get an error if the file pointer is at the end of the file (.c., if there is no more information 
to input). Remember that you can use the SET POINTER or RESET statements to move the pointer to the 
beginning of the file, and you can use the MORE or END logical clauses to test for more data in the file (see 
earlier section). 


The PRINT statement in the example above: 
PRINT #2: name$S, “Age:"; age 


also follows all the conventions fora PRINT statement used to display values on the screen, including com- 
mas and semicolons. The file has a margin and a zonewidth, whose default values are 80 and 16, respec- 
tively, as they are for logical windows on the screen. You may change these settings withthe SET MARGIN 
and SET ZONEWIDTH statements as follows: 

SET A3: MARGIN 70 

SET #3: ZONEWIDTH 10 
Similarly, your program can find out the current margin and zonewidth of a file with the ASK MARGIN and 
ASK ZONEWIDTH statements: 

ASK #2: MARGEN 

ASK #2: LONEWLDTH z 
Since there is no cursor in a file, the SET CURSOR statement does not make any sense when applied to a 
file. Similarly the two-argument version of the TAB function is forbidden with text files. You may, however, 
use the TAB function with a single argument: 


PRINT #2: name$; Tab(45); "Age:"; age 
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You may also use the MAT PRINT or PRINT USING statements to print to a text file. Here's an example 
of the PRINT USING statement used with a text file: 

LET form$ = "#HHHHHHRHHAHHAHRHAHAARAR RH © Age: HR" 

PRINT #2, USING form$: name$, age 
If you attempt to use the PRINT statement with a file that has been opened with the ACCESS INPUT 
option, an error occurs. You'll also get an error if you attempt to overwrite the existing contents of a text file. 
To avoid attempts to overwrite, erase the contents of a file with the ERASE statement or reset the pointer 
to the end of the file with a SET POINTER or RESET statement before printing to it. 


As shown in the above example, it is easy to copy all or part of one file to another. Here’s another example 
that changes all letters in a file to lowercase: 


DIN Line$(1000) 
OPEN #3: NAME "“Program5.Tru” 


LET i = 0 

DO WHILE MORE #3 ! Read lines into array 
LET i= i+ 1 
LINE INPUT #3: line$(i) 

Loop 

ERASE #3 ! Erase the file 

FOR j = 1 to i | Rewrite in lowercase 
PRINT #3: LoaseS(Cline$(j)) 

NEXT j 

END 


The program reads the file into an array, erases the file, and then writes lowercase versions of the lines back 
into the file. 


A word of caution about using the MAT PRINT and MAT INPUT statements with text files: while both 
work with text files, the MAT PRINT statement does not write information in a format that will work with 
the MAT INPUT statement. The MAT INPUT statement expects items of a row to be separated by com- 
mas, but the MAT PRINT statement separates the items of a row by spaces. There are two ways to solve 
this problem: 


(1) Create the file's contents by printing individual elements, putting a comma after each item except the last: 


FOR i = 1 to Ubound(array) - 1 
PRINT #7: array(id; ", "; 

NEXT i 

PRINT array(Ubound(array)) 


(2) Use the LINE INPUT statement to input an entire line from the file and then “parse” the line into its 
component items using the ExplodeN subroutine provided in the StrLib library. 


LIBRARY "C:\TRUE\TBLIBS\STRLIB. TRC” ! Use appropriate path name 


LINE INPUT #4: Lines 
CALL ExplodeN(line$, array()," ") 
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You should also be cautious when printing strings to text files for later input. Remember that the INPUT 
statement requires double quotes around strings containing commas or leading or trailing spaces. To over- 
come this problem you could print such strings with enclosing quotes or, better yet, print just one string 
value per line and then use the LINE INPUT statement to read the entire line. The latter solution is the 
best if your strings contain double-quote marks, as you would have to repeat the double quotes within the 
string for the INPUT statement to read the string correctly! 


Internal Files — Stream, Random, Record, & Byte 


The important differences between text files and the other types of data files are the statements you use to 
get data to and from the files and the way in which the files store numeric values. 


Within text files, both numeric and string values are stored as series of characters. Numeric values are con- 
verted to strings of digits that represent the value (with possible Joss of full precision). Any application that 
can read text can print or display such files. Because the format of text files is the same as for keyboard input 
or displays te the screen, text files use the normal INPUT and PRINT statements with the addition of chan- 
nel numbers. 


The remaining file types are all internal files — numeric and string values are stored in the same internal 
format used by the computer’s memory when it runs your programs. String values are stored internally as 
characters just as they are displayed, with one byte per character. Numeric values, however, are stored in 
the standard IEEE eight-byte format that cannot be displayed. Because of the storage format, internal files 
require READ and WRITE statements to input and output data. While internal files cannot usually be dis- 
played directly on the screen or printer, they do have several advantages: 


¢ The numeric values retrieved from an internal file are read with exactly the same precision as the val- 
ues written to the file. With a text file, numeric values may lose precision when the PRINT statement 
converts them from the computer’s internal format to a sequence of characters; any greater precision is 
lost and cannot be retrieved when that sequence of characters is input from the file, 


° Reading and writing operations are faster with internal files, because there is no need to convert 
numeric values between internal and display formats. 


¢ True BASIC internal files may be used with programs on any computer type. The internal format is 
the same no matter where you run your programs. Also, the ability to read a file as a byte file lets you 
read any file created by any application on any computer. Text files, however, must often be trans- 
lated when they are moved between operating systems because of the variations in how operating sys- 
tems view end-of-line characters within text files. 


° Three types of internal files — random, record, and byte — permit the more efficient random access of 
records within the files. With random access you can jump directly to any part of the file, rather than 
having to work through the file from start to finish. Text and stream files permit only sequential access 
—the items in the file must be retrieved in exactly the same order in which they were stored. 





Internal files come in four types: stream, random, record, and byte files, all of which are explained below. 
Random and record files are organized by records. A record is a storage location of fixed-length within a file. 
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All the records within a file are numbered so that you can move easily to any record in the file with a SET 
RECORD statement. The exact structures of random and record files are explained below. 


As noted above, you use WRITE and READ statements with internal files. The exact usage of these state- 
ments varies depending on the type of file, as described below. 


The OPEN, CLOSE, ERASE, and UNSAVE statements work for internal files just as they do for text files. 
Remember, however, that the default organization for a newly created file is text, so you must specify the 
type of file when you are creating a new internal file. The SET and ASK statements have several additional 
forms that are described with the different file types below. 


Stream Files 
Astream file is simply a sequence of values. These values must be read back in the same order in which they 
were written to the file. For example: 


OPEN #72 NAME "VALUES.STR", CREATE NEW, ORG STREAM 
WRITE 41: Pi, Exp(1), “This is a string.", 3.14 


SET #1: POINTER BEGIN 

READ #1: a, b, c$ 

READ #1: d 

! At this point, a is exactly equal to PI 

! b is exactly equal to EXP(1) 

: c$ is the string “This is a string.” 
! d is exactly equal to 3.14 


Notice that the WRITE and READ statements need not have the same number of variables — there is no 
concept of a line of data as in text files or a record as in random and record files. The one requirement is that 
the type (numeric or string) of a variable in the READ statement must match the type of the next value in 
the file. Ifthe type is wrong, an error occurs. 


Although it is up to the programmer to keep track of the type and purpose of the values in a stream file, you 
can “peek” at the next value’s type with an ASK DATUM statement. For example: 


ASK #1: DATUM type$ 
SELECT CASE types 
CASE “NUMERIC” 

READ #1: n 
CASE "STRING" 

READ #1: s$ 
CASE else 

| types 

| types 
END SELECT 


“NONE” if at the end of the file 
“UNKNOWN if can't tell 
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Random Files 


Random files are composed of records. All the records within a single file have the same maximum length 
which is called the record size of that file. 


Each record in arandom file may contain any number of string and/or numeric values, provided thatthecumu- 
lative length of the items (and their associated “bookkeeping” as explained below) does not exceed the file’s 
record size. In fact, different records within the same file may contain different numbers and types of items. 


Any record whose actual length is less than the record size of the file will be automatically “padded” to the 
proper record size before being written to the file. This padding will be ignored when the values are subse- 
quently retrieved from the file. Thus, you need not worry about padding records yourself. 


Although True BASIC will automatically move the file pointer to the next record each time a record is read, 
allowing you to easily process a random file from beginning to end, you can also move the file pointer to any 
existing record within the file arbitrarily. The record to which the file pointer currently points may be 
retrieved and/or overwritten as necessary. 


Before you can write records to a new or empty random file, you must first set the file’s record size. You may 
do this using a RECSIZE option in the OPEN statement, as in: 


OPEN #1: NAME “NEWDATA.RDM", ORG RANDOM, RECSIZE 50, CREATE NEW 
or by using a SET RECSIZE statement after the file has been opened, as in: 


OPEN #1: NAME “NEWDATA.RDM", ORG RANDOM, CREATE NEW 

SET #1: RECSIZE 50 
Note, however, that you may set or change the record size only for a new or empty file — if the file contains 
any records you must erase it (with the ERASE statement) before you can change the record size. 


Ifa file already exists and contains one or more records, it already has a record size which you cannot change 
without first erasing the file. You may use the ASK RECSIZE statement to find out the record size of a file 
as follows: 


OPEN #1: NAME "DATA", ORG RANDOM, CREATE OLD 
ASK #1: RECSIZE rsize 


Here, the record size of the file named DATA would be assigned to rsize. 


If you attempt to write more bytes to a random file record than its defined record size, am error results. The 
record size must be large enough to hold both the data that will be stored in each record and some additional 
“bookkeeping” information. This bookkeeping information keeps track of the kinds of information in each 
record (remember that random files allow an arbitrary number of values of arbitrary types within each 
record) and indicates the end of the record. Although you need not worry about this information when using 
the file, it does require storage space, and you must account for it when you set the record size for a new ran- 
dom file (or if you need to figure out how much you can write to new records in an existing random file). 


A string item stored in a random file record will occupy one byte for each character in the string plus four 
bytes of bookkeeping information. On the other hand, a numeric value stored in a random file record will 
always occupy exactly nine bytes — eight bytes for the internal representation of the number and one byte 
for bookkeeping. In addition, you must always allow one byte in the record size for the end-of-record marker 
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As an example, consider a situation in which you plan on storing two strings and three numbers in each 
record. First, you need to know the maximum length of the strings that you will store. Let’s assume that the 
first string will never be longer than 30 characters and the second string will never exceed 14 characters. 
Thus, you need to reserve 30 +4 bytes for the first string and its bookkeeping information and 14 + 4 bytes 
for the second string and its bookkeeping information. Each of the three numeric values will occupy 8 + 1 
bytes with its bookkeeping information. And don’t forget to reserve 1 byte for the end-of-record marker. By 
adding all of these requirements together, you know the proper record size for this random file is 34 + 18 +9 
$94+941=90, 


Ifthe records in the random file will contain varying numbers and types of iterns, calculate the length based 
on the longest record you will need. If you attempt to write more bytes to a random file record than its 
defined record size, an error results. 


’ NOTE: True BASIC does not know how you arrived at a random file’s record size; it simply 


cheeks to be sure total size of the record does not exceed the established record size. You might 
exceed a record size because you attempted to write more items than you had planned on, or 
because a string in the record is longer than you planned. True BASIC won't know the difference; 
it will simply report that the record size was exceeded. You may want to use the DECLARE 
STRING statement to define a maximum length for string variables used in random file records. 
This lets True BASIC provide more specific diagnostics should a problem arise. 


ne 








Each READ and WRITE statement reads or writes one complete record in a random file, Because individual 
records may contain different numbers and types of values, the pattern of the READ statement must mirror 
the pattern of the WRITE statement that produced the record; otherwise, an error will occur. In the following 
example, each record contains three values: a string value, a numeric value, and another string value: 


' A new RANDOM file 
OPEN #1: NAME “STUFF”, CREATE NEW, ORG RANDOM, RECSIZE 100 


WRITE #1: name$, age, occupation$ ; 

Later on, perhaps in a different program, you can retrieve that information, as follows: 
' File already exists 
OPEN #1: NANE “STUFF”, ORG RANDOM 


1 True BASIC figures out the RECSIZE by looking at the file. 
! CREATE option not needed, or use CREATE old. 


| The READ statement must mirror the earlier WRITE 
READ #1: person$, a, occ$ 


The READ statement typically reads all the values in the record, and the variable types must match the 
value types in the record. However, if the record contains many items and you want only the first few, you 
may use a SKIP REST clause in the READ statement as follows: 

READ #1: person$, a, SKIP REST 


The SKIP REST clause instructs True BASIC to ignore the remaining values in the record. 
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Remember that the records within a random file need not have the same shape — they may have different 
numbers and types of values of varying lengths (as long as they don’t exceed the record size). For example, a 
random file that contains a student’s grade record might contain different information in the first fewrecords: 


OPEN #5: NAME “SMYTHE", ORG RANDOM, ACCESS INPUT 


READ #5: last$, first$, middle$, class ! First record 
READ #5: street_address$ ! Second record 
READ #5: city$, state$, zip$ ! Third record 
PRINT "Grade Report for "; first$ & Last$; ". Class of"; class 
DO WHILE MORE #5 
READ #5: course$, grade, credits ! Remaining records 
PRINT course$; tab(20); grade, credits; “credits” 
LOOP 


Random files are so called because they permit random access. That is, you can access any particular record 
regardless of the order in which records were created. The records are automatically numbered starting at 1. 
The file pointer normally moves to the next record after a record has been read or written — remember that 
each READ or WRITE statement reads or writes an entire record in a random file. But you may alse jump 
around to arbitrary records within a file using the SET POINTER and SET RECORD statements: 


SET #3: POINTER SAME ' Go back to the record just read or written 
SET #3: POINTER NEXT ' Skip the current record if an error has 
occurred 
SET #3: RECORD r ' Go to record number r 

You may also use the keyword RESET as follows: 
RESET #3: SAME ' Go back to the record just read or written 
RESET #3: NEXT ! Skip the current record if an error has 
occurred 
RESET #3: RECORD r ' Go to record number r 


Clearly, the last option is the most powerful one. You may find the current file pointer position, or the num- 
ber of the current record, with the ASK RECORD statement as follows: 
ASK #3: RECORD r 


As an example, consider a simple computer-based dictionary. Suppose that one random file contains a list of 
words and another random file contains the corresponding definitions in the same order. If you epen these 
two files as #1 and #2, respectively, you could look up words as follows: 


DO 
INPUT PROMPT “Word: "“: w$ 
CALL Find (#1, w$, n) ' Word in record n 
[IF n = 0 then 
PRINT "Word not found" 
ELSE 
SET #2: RECORD n ' Find definition 
READ #2: def$ 
PRINT def$ 
END IF 
LOOP 


DOF 
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The program-defined subroutine F ind searches file #1 for the word and returns its record number (or 0 if it 
finds no word). 
$UB Find (49, word$, rec) 


RESET #9: 1 ' $tart at beginning of file 
ASK #9: FILESIZE last_rec ! How many records? 
FOR r = 1 to last_rec 
READ #9: next$ ! Examine each record 
IF next$ = word$ then EXIT FOR 
NEXT & 
IF r > Last_rec then LET rec = 0 else LET rec =r 
END SUM 


If the word is found, the program jumps to the same record number in file #2 and reads the definition. This 
is not possible with text files. 


Changing an existing record in a random file is just as easy. Simply jump to the record and use a WRITE 
statement. You can add to the end of the file by first using: 

SET A3: POINTER END 
You may also use the MAT READ and MAT WRITE statements to read or write an entire array from or to 
a random file. With random files, the MAT WRITE statement puts all the array elements in the same 


record, provided the record is long enough. You may then recover the elements with a MAT READ state- 
ment — or with a READ statement that includes a variable for each element. 


Record Files 


Record files are like random files, except that you can place only one value — numeric or string — in a 
record. Although you will often find that a random file is better suited for a particular task, record files may 
be more convenient and efficient if you are storing a single item per record, especially if you are packing your 
own values into a ‘ixed length record. 


When used with a record file, a WRITE statement stores each value in a separate record. And a MAT 
WRITE statement will use as many records as there are elements in the array. For example, the WRITE 
statement in: 


! A new RECORD file 
OPEN #22 NAME "STUFF1", CREATE NEW, ORG RECORD, RECSIZE 50 
WRITE #2: name$, age, occupations 
will use three records to store the three quantities. Later, you may retrieve these values with: 
READ #2: person$, a, occ$ 


or with: 
READ #2: persons 
READ #2: a 


READ #2: occ$ 


The READ statement need not mirror the WRITE statement, but the variable type — numeric or string — 
must be correct. 
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In contrast to a random file, calculating the proper record size for a record file is easy. Each record in a record 
file contains four bytes of bookkeeping information. However, since the size of this information is the same 
for all records, you do not need to account for it in the record size (as you would for a random file). Thus, the 
record size of a record file need only reflect the length of a number (which is 8 bytes) or the length of the 
longest string value you expect to store in a single record. Remember that you may freely mix numeric and 
string values in a single record file, so the record size must reflect the length of the longes: value you plan to 
store in a record, 


; , | NOTE: The bytes actually included in the record size are different for random and record files. 


For random files, the record size must include the extra, bookkeeping bytes along with the data 
bytes. For record files, however, the record size need include only the length of the data item to be 
stored. The bookkeeping bytes are there, but you don’t need to account for them. 








In all other respects, record files are like random files. They permit random access, and you may use the 
same SET and ASK statements to move around and find out information about them. 


Byte Files 


A byte file is not a special kind of file but rather a way of looking at a file. When a file is viewed as a byte file, 
it is considered simply as a sequence of bytes with no special format. That is, True BASIC does not make any 
assumptions about a byte file, and it will not perform any of the “housekeeping” tasks that it performs for 
other files (other than advancing the file pointer). 


You may view any True BASIC file as a byte file by specifying the ORG BYTE option in the OPEN statement 
used to open that file. Indeed, you may view any file as a byte file, including compiled True BASIC programs, 
files created by other applications, or files created on another type of computer or under a different operating 
system. 


As with other internal files, you use READ and WRITE statements to access byte files. Tae number of bytes 
read by a single READ statement depends on the type of variable being read. 


A READ statement used to access a byte file may have only one variable, which is normally a string vari- 
able, since the contents of the file may be any sequence of bytes. Although byte files do not recognize records, 
True BASIC uses the current record size to decide how many bytes to read to a string variable. 


You may set the record size using a RECSIZE clause in the OPEN statement, as you would for random or 
record files, or you may use a SET RECSIZE statement. Similarly, you may use an ASK RECSIZE state- 
ment to find the current record size of a byte file, as you would for random or record files. Because byte files 
are reading an arbitrary number of bytes, not actual records, you may use the SET RECSIZE statement tc 
change the record size of a byte file as many times as necessary. 


Alternatively, you may specify the number of bytes to be read to a specific string variable by including 2 
BYTES clause in the READ statement. For example: 
READ #7, BYTES 32: y$ 


would read the next 32 bytes in the file associated with channel #7 into the string variable y$. 
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This method of overruling the file’s record size within an individual READ statement is commonly used 
with byte files, sinee you may need to read strings of different lengths from a single file. Often, you might 
want to read an entire file to a single string, as follows: 

ASK #7: FILESIZE fs 

READ #7, BYTES fs: y$ 
If you use a READ statement with a numeric variable, the next eight bytes in the file will be read as a 
numeric value stored in the IEEE eight-byte format. When a numeric value is read, the file’s record size is 
ignored. Likewise, the BYTES clause is not allowed ina READ statement that specifies a numeric variable. 


Ifthe file pointer is near the end of the file and the number of bytes remaining is less than the current record 
size, a READ statement simply reads all the remaining bytes. If the pointer is at the end of the file, however, 
a READ statement causes an error. 


The WRITE statement may also be used with string or numeric values. With a string value, it writes as 
many bytes as there are characters in the string. Numeric values are written to byte files in the [EEE eight- 
byte format. 





Md NOTE: The IEEE eight-byte representation used to store numeric values in a byte, random, or 
record file is identical to the IEEE eight-byte representation produced by the NUM$ built-in 
function (see Chapter 18). This means that numbers may be read from a byte file as eight-byte 
string values and converted to numeric values using the NUM function. This may be a useful 
alternative to reading those values directly into numeric variables. 








Within a hyte file, cach byte is numbered as if it were a separate record (regardless of the current “record 
size”) beginning with 1 at the first byte. Thus, the SET and ASK statements that require or return a record 
number actually refer to a byte number. For example, the statement: 

SET #3: RECORD 120 
when applied to a byte file, moves the file pointer to byte number 120. A program may read any consecutive 


sequence of bytes, and it may overwrite any such portion of the file. You may also use the WRITE statement 
to add to the end of the file, provided that the file pointer is at the end of the file. 


The following examples illustrate some instances when byte files are helpful. The first is a routine that will 
copy any file, no matter what its format or content: 


SUB FileCopy(from$, to$) ' Copy any file 
OPEN #3: NAME from$, ORG BYTE ' Open two files 
OPEN #4: NAME to$, CREATE NEWOLD, ORG BYTE 
ERASE #4 
SET #3: RECSIZE 1024 ' Copy in 1K pieces 
DO WHILE MORE #3 

READ 43: x$ 
WRITE #4: x$ 
LOOP 


END SUB 
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This procedure uses 1024 bytes (1K) as a convenient unit to read and write at one time. (Arecord size that ig 
a power of two may allow your program to run faster.) If the file length is not a multiple of this, the last 
READ will result in a shorter string x$, but it will cause no error. The new file will have precisely the same 
content as the old one. 


You may also use byte files to search a file for non-printing characters. Since True BASIC reads all bytes. 
including those such as a line feed, each byte can be identified by its character code. (See the ORD and 
CHR$ functions in Chapter 8 “Built-in Functions.”) You could therefore extract the text from any type of file 
by examining each byte and keeping only the printing characters, as follows: 


SUB Text_extract (from$, to$) 


OPEN #3: NAME from$, ORG BYTE ! Open two files 
OPEN #4: NAME to$, CREATE NEWOLD, ORG TEXT 
ERASE #4 
SET #3: RECSIZE 1 ' One byte at a time 
DO WHILE MORE #3 
READ #3: x$ 
IF Ord(x$) =< 32 and >= 127 then ' Standard printing characters 
PRINT #4: x$; 
END IF 
LOOP 
END SUB 


Note that this example is presented in the simplest form possible. There is plenty of room for improvement. 
For instance, you might read larger sequences of bytes and build up an output string in memory, sending it 
to the file only when it reaches a certain length. Each file access takes time, and the fewer times your pro- 
gram accesses a file, the more quickly it will run. 


As an illustration of how byte files can store any type of information, consider how you might store a screen 
image, such as a complex diagram. The BOX KEEP statement stores the image displayed within a specified 
area on the screen into a string variable, which you can later display with the BOX SHOW statement (as 
described in Chapter 13 “Graphics”). If you need to save these strings for later display, you ean store them in 
byte files, as in the following program fragment: 

SET WINDOW 0,1,0,1 

BOX KEEP 0,1,0,1 in keep$ 

OPEN #5: NAME “Image", CREATE NEW, ORG BYTE 

WRITE #5: keep$ 


Another program fragment may then retrieve and display the image as follows: 


OPEN #5: NAME "Image", ORG BYTE 

ASK #5: FILESIZE fs ! Number of bytes in file? 
READ #5, BYTES fs: keep$ ! Read entire file to string 
SET WINDOW 0,1,0,1 

BOX SHOW keep$ at 0,0 


Byte files in combination with the built-in PACKB subroutine and the built-in UNPACKB function provide 
an efficient means of packing information to conserve storage space. As you have seen, numeric values 
stored in internal files always occupy eight bytes — whether the value is 0 or 3.7836 126529¢287. Often, how- 
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ever, your programs need to store only integers within a specific range. Eight bytes is generally much more 
storage than is necessary for integers, so storing many integers into an internal file can use much more disk 
space than would otherwise be required. 


One way to eliminate this waste is to “pack” the integer values into string values, using the PACKB sub- 
routine, before storing them to the file. The PACKB subroutine allows you to represent an integer value as 
a specific series of bits within a string variable. For instance, the following program fragment writes a list of 
integers into a byte file. It assumes that each integer fits into 16 bits (integers from 0 to 65,535) and there are 
nof them in the array List: 


LET x6 = "" 
LET. j= 1 


FOR i = 1 ton 
CALL Packb(x$,j,16,list(i)) 
LET j = j+i6 

NEXT i 


WRITE #1: x$ 


Each integer is packed into x$ using the PACKB subroutine. Once all the numbers have been packed into 
x$, x$ is written to the byte file. 


Rather than maintaining the variable j as the starting bit position within the string x$, you may find it 
simpler to use the following trick: 


CALL Packb(x$,Maxnum,16,list(i)) 


If the starting bit position provided to the PACKB subroutine is beyond the end of the string value, the 
resulting series of bits will begin next to the last bit in the current string value. In other words, by specifying 
a ridiculously large value as the starting bit position, you pack the integer value in List (i) into the 16 
bits immediately following the end of the current value of x$. This eliminates the need for the variable j to 
keep track of the bit position. 


You could recover the resulting list from the byte file using the UNPACKB function as follows: 
ASK #1: FILESIZE fs 
READ #1, BYTES fs: x$ 
LET j = 1 
FOR i = 1 to Len(x$)/e2 
LET list(i) = Unpackb(x$,j,16) 
LET j = j+16 
NEXT 7 
The first two lines are the standard way of reading an entire byte file into the string. The first statement dis- 
covers how many bytes are in the file, and the second reads them all with a single READ statement. 


You would save stcrage and gain speed by packing each number into two bytes (16 bits). Such packing is par- 
ticularly important for storing large amounts of information. For example, if you have one million “yes/no” 
replies, they can be packed into one million bits, or 125,000 bytes. A byte file is the only reasonable way of 
storing such inforrnation. 
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Sending Textual Output to a Printer 


You may use a printer as you would a text file opened with the ACCESS OUTPUT option. That is, you may 
send output to a printer by opening a channel to it and using a PRINT statement with that channel number, 
but you may not use any form of INPUT statement with that channel for obvious reasons, 


You open a channel to the printer with a special form of the OPEN statement, without any eptions, as follows: 
OPEN #7: PRINTER 


After the above statement has been executed, channel #7 will be associated with the printer. Of course, the 
printer must be turned on, placed on-line, and properly connected to the computer so that True BASIC is 
able to use it. Ifa printer is not available, True BASIC will generally generate an error. 





If the current operating environment has access to more than one printer, True BASIC opens the channel to 
the printer that the operating environment identifies as the default choice. Refer to the documentation for 
your operating environment for more information. 


Once you have associated a printer with a channel number, you may send textual output to it with the 
PRINT statement as follows: 

OPEN #1: PRINTER 

FOR i = 1 to 100 

PRINT #1: i ' Prints to temporary spool file 

NEXT i 

CLOSE #1 ' Spool file sent to printer 

END 
The OPEN statement associates the specified channel with a special file called a spool file. The spool file is 
a temporary file that True BASIC creates automatically on the disk. When you send output to the printer 
channel, that output is stored in the spool file, which continues to accumulate output until the printer chan- 
nel is closed. Once the printer channel has been closed, True BASIC sends the contents of the complete spool 
file to the printer and deletes the spool file from the disk. (The channel is closed by a CLOSE statement or 
when the program ends.) 


A temporary spool file is used because of the prevalence of page-oriented and networked printers. Page-ori- 
ented printers, such as most laser and ink-jet printers, print their output one page at a time, rather than one 
line at a time, like most dot-matrix printers. Page-oriented printers often do not behave gracefully when 
they are sent single lines of text at odd intervals. Networked printers often handle the demands of several! 
users at once, and as such they do not cooperate when one program attempts to claim sole ownership for a 
significant time. By storing your output temporarily in a spool file, True BASIC can send the entire output 
as a single document, avoiding problems with page-oriented and networked printers. 


As with a text file, True BASIC opens a printer with a default margin of 80 characters and a default 
zonewidth of 16 characters. As witha text file, you may access these settings with the ASK MARGIN, SET 
MARGIN, ASK ZONEWIDTH, and SET ZONEWIDTH statements. Beware, however, that most printers 
have a physical limitation on the width of the lines that they can print, and setting the margin larger than 
this value may not have any effect. 
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Basic Directory Operations 

True BASIC statements such as OPEN, READ, PRINT, SET, ASK, and so on open and access files. For 
dealing with direetories, True BASIC provides the built-in subroutine SYSTEM. This subroutine lets a pro- 
gram find cut the current directory, change it, create and remove directories, rename files, and get informa- 
tion on the contents of a directory and possibly all its subdirectories. 


The SYSTEM subroutine, however, is complex and not easy to use. Thus True BASIC also includes the 
ExecLib library of subroutines that provide easier methods of performing directory operations. This section 
describes the use of the ExecLib library of subroutines; for information on the built-in SYSTEM subroutine, 
see Chapter 18. 

To use these convenience routines, you must include a library statement in your program, such as: 

LIBRARY "C:\TBVS\TBLIBS\ExecLib.Tre” 'Use appropriate path name 

The ExecLib library contains six subroutines that let your programs find out the current directory, change 
to anew directory, create a new directory, and find out about the contents of a directory including all its sub- 


directories if desired. A seventh subroutine lets you to rename a file, (Use the True BASIC statement 
UNSAVE to delete a file.) 


Identifying and Changing Directories 
TheExee_AskDir and Exec_ChDir subroutines provide the same functionality as the ASK DIRECTORY 
and SET DIRECTORY statements. For example: 
CALL Exec_AskDir (dir) 
returns the path name of the current directory in the string variable dirs. 
Similarly, the Exec_ChDir subroutine: 
CALL Exec_ChDir (newdir$) 
will change the current directary to the one specified by the contents of newd i r$. (This should be equivalent 
to using the CD command on most systems.) If the argument does not specify a valid directory, an error occurs. 


As with the SET DIRECTORY statement, when the program terminates the current directory returns to 
what it had been before the run began. 


Creating and Deleting Directories _ 
The Exec_MkDir subroutine lets your programs create new directories. For example: 
CALL Exec _NkDir (newdir$) 


creates a new directory in a location determined by the pathname conventions. If the new directory name 
contains a path name that starts at root level, the new directory is placed with respect to that root directory. 
If the new directory path name does not start at root level, the new directory will be placed in the current 
directory. If the argument does not specify a valid directory name, an error occurs. 


The Exec_RmDir subroutine removes the named directory: 
CALL Exec _RmDir (dir$) 
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Some systems may require that the directory be empty before allowing it to be removed. You could use the 
Exec_ReadDir routine described below along with the UNSAVE statement to get the names for all the files 
in a given directory and delete them. 


If the argument does not specify a valid directory, an error occurs. 


Finding Out About Files in a Directory 

The Exec_ReadDir and Exec_ClimbDir subroutines provide list of names and statistics about the files 
saved within a directory. Exec_ReadDir provides information on the files directly saved in the current 
directory, while Exec_ClimbDir provides information on the files in the designated directory along with 
those in subdirectories within that directory. 


Calls to the routines take the following formats: 


CALL Exec_ReadDir (template$, name$(), size(), dlm3(), tlm$(), typeSQ), vname$) 
CALL Exec_ClimbDir (dirS, templates, name$(), size(), dlm$(), tlm$(), type$()) 
For the template$ argument, you may pass a string to select a subset of files (such as "*. TRU"), 
Specify an empty string if you do not wish to limit the search. For Exec_ClimbDir, you must specify the 

directory to search in the dir$ argument; Exec_ReadDir searches the current directory. 


Most of the information is returned in a series of one-dimensional arrays as follows: 


name$() the names of the files (and possibly directories) in the current or specified directory 
(for Exec_ReadDir the names are simple names of files in the current directory; for 
Exec_ClimbDir the names are returned as full path names) 


size() the sizes of the files in bytes 


dlm$¢) the date last modified, in the True BASIC DATES function format ''YYYYMMDD" 
where "YYYY" is the four-digit year number, "MM" is the two-digit month number, 
and 'DD'' is the two-digit day number 


tlm$ ) the time last modified, in the True BASIC TIMES function format "HH: MM:SS" 
where "HH" is the two-digit 24-hour number, "MM" is the two-digit minute number, 
and ''$$"' is the two-digit second number 


types$() the type or access permissions given as a four-character string of the form: 
"drwx" 


where the first character is 'd" if the entity isa directory and "-" if it is a file; the 
second character is ‘r'"' if reading the file or directory is permitted and ''~" other- 
wise; the third character is “w"' if writing or appending to the file or directory is per- 
mitted and "-" otherwise; and the fourth character is "x" if the file is directly exe- 
cutable and "-"' if not (directories are not executable) 
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Renaming Files 
You can change the name of existing files with the Exee_Rename routine: 
CALL Exec_Rename Coldname$, newnameS) 


The above statement will rename the file specified in ol dname$, giving it the name specified in new- 
nameS, Ifeither oldname$ doesn’t exist or newname$ is not valid, an error oceurs. 





An Example 
The following example shows how you could use some of the ExecLib subroutines to selectively delete or 
rename files in a given directory: 


LIBRARY "C:\TBVS\TBLIBS\ExecLib. TRC” ' Use appropriate path name 
DIM name$(1), size(1), dim$(1), tlm$(1), types(1) 
DIA dirnames$(1) 


D4 
NAT REDIN dirnames$ (100) 
INPUT PROMPT “Give full path name for directory to be examined”: dirs 


CALL Exec _ChDir (dirS) ! Change to directory to be removed 
CALL Exec_ReadDir ("", name$Q), size(), dim$(), tlm8Q), type$(), vnames) 


FOR i = 1 to Ubound(name$) 
LF type$(i)C4:1] = "-" then ! A file 
PRINT name$(i), size(i), dlm$(id, tla$(i) 
INPUT PROMPT “Rename (r), delete (d), or continue(c)?": actions 
LET action$ = LcaseS(action$£[1:1]) 
SELECT CASE actions 
CASE "r" ' Rename it 
INPUT PROMPT “New name? ": newname$ 
CALL Exec_Rename (name$(i), newnames) 


CASE “d" 
UNSAVE name$Ci) ! Remove it 
CASE ELSE 
END SELECT 
ELSE ' A directory 
LET num_dirs = num_dirs + 1 
LET dirnames$(num_dirs) = name$(i) ! Store the name 
END IF 
NEXT i 
IF num_dirs > 0 then ' Subdirectories were found 
NAT REDIN dirnames$(num_dirs) 
LET num_dirs = 0 1! Reset directory counter 


PRINT "The following subdirectories were found within the directory:” 
NAT PRINT dirnames$ 
END IF 
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INPUT PROMPT "Do you want to examine other directories ¢y or n)?": mores 
IF lcaseS(more$[1:1]) = "“y" then Let flag = 1 ' Repeat loop 


LOOP WHILE flag = 1 


END 
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CHAPTER 


13 
Graphics 


One of the many advantages to programming in True BASIC is the power and simplicity of its graphics capa- 
bilities. Using True BASIC’s various tools, you can easily create complex graphical images to enhance your 
programs, And unlike those produced by many other programming languages, the graphics you create with 
True BASIC programs will look the same regardless of the operating environment you use. 


True BASIC's PLOT statements draw points, lines, curves, and filled regions. You can use any combination 
of colors your computer provides, and you may freely mix printing and graphics. You define the coordinate 
system for the graphic statements, and you can create several regions or “logical windows” within the phys- 
ical output area for graphical or text elements. The user can supply coordinate input to your program as it is 
running, BOX statements can speed up many graphics operations and animate your drawings. Pictures are 
subroutines that let you define graphical components that you may combine and transform to create com- 
plex drawing. 


This chapter introduces all the above elements of True BASIC’s graphics statements. It introduces physical 
windows and logical windows, and describes the coordinate systems available with True BASIC. See 
Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” for details on creating and manipulating physical windows and on the True 
Controls library of subroutines for creating graphic and other objects such as menus, scroll bars, radio but- 
tons, and check boxes. 


Windows and Coordinate Systems 
True BASIC uses two kinds of windows — physical and logical windows — and three coordinate systems — 
pixel coordinates, screen coordinates, and user coordinates. 


For most of your work with True BASIC graphical statements, you will use user coordinates, Graphical 
statements place elements in the current display area based on user coordinates. You define the limits of 
these coordinates with the SET WINDOW statement described below in the section on “User Coordinates.” 
For quick, simple graphical output, all you need to do is define the limits of the user coordinates and then use 
the appropriate graphics statements to draw images within those coordinates. In this simple case, True 
BASIC uses the full content area of the output window to display output in the user-coordinate range you 
define (or, more technically, True BASIC fits your user-coordinate system into the default logical window 
that occupies the entire default physical window). If you are new to graphic programming, you can begin by 
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reading the section on user coordinates below and then skipping ahead to “Plotting Pomts and Lines,” 
returning later to the explanations below. 


You can further control the graphical display area, however, by defining specific window areas to display dif- 
ferent ranges of user-coordinates. You do this by creating one or more logical windows within the default 
physical window — the standard output window — or by creating additional physical windows for out- 
put, which could in turn have multiple logical windows. The next two sections define physical and logical 
windows and show how to use screen coordinates to create logical windows within a physical window. 


You create additional physical windows — and may also position user-interface objects within physical win- 
dows — with pixel coordinates. Pixel coordinates are introduced below. Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” 
describes how to create and manipulate physical windows. 


Physical Windows vs. Logical Windows 


A physical window in True BASIC is the type of window your operating system uses. These windows 
occupy a distinct area of the screen and often have features such as title bars, borders, and scroll bars that 
easily identify them as windows. 


When you run a program that produces screen output, True BASIC automatically creates 2 physical window 
to display that output. This window is called the default physical window, and it is easily visible on the 
screen. 


What you can’t easily see, however, is that True BASIC also creates another window within she default 
physical window. This second window has no visually identifying features, such as a title or border, This 
type of window is a logical window. The default logical window fills the entire content area of the 
default physical window; your user-coordinate system fills this area if you do not define a specific logical win- 
dow. (The content area of a physical window is the region that may contain output; it does not include the 
title bar and scroll bars.) While your computer's operating system does most of the management of physical 
windows, True BASIC has exclusive control of logical windows. 


True BASIC uses logical windows to partition a physical window. Logical windows serve two important func- 
tions: (1) they provide a framework for defining user-coordinate systems, and (2) they define a “clipping 
region” for graphical output. As described below, you can create several logical windows within a physical 
window and direct different output elements to different logical windows. 


Chapter 14 “Interface Elements” describes how you can use the True Controls library of routines to create and 
maintain numerous physical windows. In this chapter, however, we assume that you are working with only 
the default physical window, although you may have several logical windows within that physical window. 





Vi NOTE: Each logical window must exist within a physical window. Although it is possible to 
use the built-in Object routine (see Chapter 19 “Object Subroutine”) to create a physica. window 
that does not contain a logical window, it is not possible to define a logical window without a 
physical window. This chapter defines all logical windows within the default physical window. 
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Creating Logical Windows with Screen Coordinates 

4s noted abovg, if you do not specifically create a logical window, your output will use the default logical win- 
dew, which fills the content area of the default physical window. Although you can accomplish a lot using 
only the default logical window, you may sometimes want to define additional logical windows. 


You may define any rectangular region of a physical window's content area as a logical window. The OPEN 
sta ternent with the SCREEN keyword creates a logical window within the current physical window, as follows: 
OPEN #1: SCREEN Left, right, bottom, top 


The OPEN statement associates the defined area of the physical window with a specified channel number. 
Channel numbers always consist of a pound sign (#) followed by a number from 1 to 999 (or a numeric expres- 
sion that evaluates to such a value). Channel #0 is reserved for the default logical window, which is always 
open. After you’ve opened a logical window, you must always refer to it by its associated channel number. 


The four numeric values following the keyword SCREEN define an area of the physical window. They use 
sereen coordinates to represent the positions of the left, right, bottom, and top edges of the logical window 
within the physical window. Screen coordinates are used exclusively for positioning logical windows. In this 
coordinate system the point (0, 0) is always in the lower, left corner of the physical window's content region. 
The upper, right corner is always the point (1,1). Thus, the x-axis (horizontal axis) of the physical window 
ranges from 0 (at the left end) to 1 (at the right end), and the y-axis (vertical axis) ranges from 0 (at the bot- 
tom) to 1 (at the top). 
You may define any region of the physical window as a logical window by giving the locations of its edges as 
values between 0 and 1, inclusive, in an OPEN statement. For instance, the example: 

OPEN #7: SCREEN .5, 1, 0, .3 
opens a logical window that occupies the lower left corner of the content area of the physical window and 
associates this logical window with channel #7. 


True BASIC Screen Coordinates 


WINDOW #7 
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Screen Coordinates 
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The CLOSE statement closes channels associated with logical windows (or files or printers) For instance, 
the statement: 
CLOSE. #7? 


would close the logical window associated with channel #7. 


You may not use a channel number that is already open to open a logical window, but you may reuse channel 
numbers after they have been closed. Also, True BASIC does not allow more than 25 open channels at any one 
time (not counting #0 which is always the default logical window). Thus, when your program no longer needs 
a logical window, it should close it to make that channel available for reuse. (Note that files and printers also 
use channel numbers, see Chapter 12 “Files for Data Input and Output.” A channel number may be associated 
with only one open item; that channel must be closed before it can be reused for another item.) 


Following an OPEN statement, the logical window just created will be the current logical window where 
True BASIC will send subsequent output (either textual or graphical). Only one logical window can be the 
current logical window at any one time. To change the current logical window, use the WINDOW statement. 
For instance, to switch to the logical window associated with channel #7, use: 

WINDOW #7 , 


Or, if you have opened four logical windows using channels #1 through #4, the following code: 


FOR n = 1 to 4 ! Window number 
WINDOW fn ! Switch window 
PRINT "Window"; n 

NEXT n 


will label each of the logical windows. 


True BASIC remembers each logical window’s currently selected options (as described below); when the pro- 
gram switches to a logical window, all options defined for that window are available. 


The default logical window is always associated with channel #0 and cannot be closed. Therefore, you can 
always return to this window with the statement: 

WINDOW #0 
If you need to find out the screen coordinates that define the location of the current logical window, you can 
use the ASK SCREEN statement: 

ASK SCREEN Left, right, bottom, top 


This assigns the screen coordinates of the current logical windowto left, right, bottom, and top. 


User Coordinates 


Each logical window has a user-coordinate system used by True BASIC’s various plotting statements to 
position output within the logical window. This coordinate system is defined by a range of values along the 
horizontal edge or x-axis of the window combined with the range of values along the vertical edge or y-axis 
of the window. Most graphical operations described in this chapter use user coordinates. You can define any 
point within the logical window simply by specifying its position in relation to both axes. A points position 
along the x-axis is its x-coordinate, and its position along the y-axis is its y-eoordinate. Thus, any point 
may be identified by its x- and y-coordinates. 
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When a logical window is first opened, it has a default user-coordinate system in which the x-axis ranges 
From 0 (on the left) to 1 (on the right) and the y-axis ranges from 0 (at the bottom) to 1 (at the top). Thus, by 
default, the user-coordinate point (0, 0) is the lower, left corner of a logical window, and the point (1,1) is the 
upper, right cornez of the window. 


You may change a logical window’s user-coordinate system to anything you wish with the SET WINDOW 
statement. For example: 

SET WINDOW 0, 2*pi, -1, 1 
specifies that the values along the x-axis range from 0 (on the left) to 2n (on the right) and the values along 
the y-axis range from 1 (at the bottom) to 1 (at the top). This user-coordinate system would be suitable for 


plotting a sinecurve. If you wanted to graph population data (in millions) between 1900 and 1990, you might 
use the following coordinates: 


SET WINDOW 1890, 2000, -30, 300 
Notice how these coordinates define an area slightly larger than the graph itself, allowing room for labels. 


Remember that each logical window you create has its own user-coordinate system. Thus, if you open several 
different windows, you may want to specifically set their user-coordinate ranges: 


OPEN #1: SCREEN .5, 1, 0, .4 ! Lower right portion 
SET WINDOW -10, 10, -10, 10 ' Define coordinate system 
OPEN #2: SCREEN .5, 1, .5, 4 ! Upper right portion 
SET WINDOW -1, 11, -5, 100 ! Define coordinate system 


You will usually find that your code will be easier to understand if you place the SET WINDOW statement 
immediately after the OPEN statement. However, True BASIC does not require this; you may use a SET 
WINDOW statement at any time to change the user coordinates of the current logical window, 


You can find the current user-coordinate ranges of the current logical window with the ASK WINDOW 
statement: 
ASK WINDOW Left, right, bottom, top 


This example would assign the user coordinates of the current logical window to left, right, bottom, 
and top. 


User coordinates provide great power and flexibility. You may specify any axes range you wish including 
ranges from larger to smaller values. In fact, the only limitation of the SET WINDOW statement is that the 
values of the left and right ends of the x-axis may not be equal, nor may the values of the top and bottom ends 
of the y-axis. You will find that most graphical applications are easy to implement when you can choose a 
coordinate system suited to your needs. 


The user-coordinate system adapts itself as the size or shape of the logical window changes. Regardless of the 
size or shape of the logical window, its user-coordinate range will remain the same — units along the axes are 
stretched or condensed go that the defined ranges always fill the current logical window. This greatly simpli- 
fies graphical programming in varied environments, since programs can draw equivalent images in logical 
windows of any size and shape on any computer without changes to the source code. Thisis a significant advan- 
tage over the third type of coordinate system available within True BASIC — pixel coordinates. 
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Pixel Coordinates 


Each physical window has a pixel-coordinate system in addition to the screen-coordinate system used to 
define logical windows. 


The word “pixel” is an abbreviation of the phrase “picture element,” and it refers to the units that form 
images on the computer screen. A computer screen is divided into a very fine grid of a very large number of 
rectangles. By changing the color of some of these rectangles, the computer displays “pictures” on the sereen, 
thus the rectangles are called picture elements or pixels. 


A pixel-coordinate system is, therefore, another way of identifying points within the content area of a 
physical window. Each point has two pixel coordinates. The first represents the point’s location as a number 
of pixels from the left edge of the window, and the second represents the point’s location as a number of pix- 
els from the top edge of the window. (Note that pixel coordinates start from the top edge, while screen coor- 
dinates and user coordinates begin at the bottom edge.) 


Everything displayed on a computer screen is a pattern of pixels of various colors, but not all computer 
screens display the same number of pixels. The number of horizontal and vertical pixels determines the 
screen’s resolution. Pixel-coordinate ranges therefore vary depending upon the resolution of the current 
computer hardware, the computer’s operating environment, and the size of the physical window in relation 
to the full screen. 


Because they can vary so easily, pixel-coordinate systems are less desirable than user-coordinate systems 
for most types of graphics. True BASIC graphical statements described in this chapter automatically trans- 
late user coordinates into pixel coordinates, thus you need not worry about pixel coordinates when using 
them. Most of the interface objects described in Chapter 14 “Interface Klements’ also let you use user coor- 
dinates if you wish, but there are times when you might wish to use pixel coordinates directly. 


You may also define a user-coordinate system to mimic pixel coordinates. To do so use the ASK PIXELS 
statement, which reports the number of pixels within the current logical window in the horizontal and ver- 
tical directions, along with the SET WINDOW statement. For example: 

ASK PIXELS hpix, vpix 

SET WINDOW 0, hpix-1, vpix-1, 0 
Notice that the vp ix value sets the bottom range of user coordinates. In pixel coordinates “bottom” is 
always greater than “top” because pixels are counted from the top edge. 


Aspect Ratios 


You may be disappointed when you ask True BASIC to draw a circle or a square; a square may look like a 
rectangle, and a circle may look like an ellipse (or oval). Getting square squares and round circles can be 
tricky as it involves adjusting the aspect ratio of the current logical window. 


The aspect ratio of a window compares the distance of a horizontal line segment to an equivalent vertical 
line segment — in user-coordinate units. When a window’s aspect ratio is 1, equivalent horizontal and verti- 
cal lines will appear to be the same length, and as a result squares will look like squares and circles will look 
like cireles. 
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Since most computers today have square pixels, you can adjust the aspect ratio of a window by matching the 
x to y ratios for pixel and user coordinates. For the current logical window for example, the following code 
would set up a user-coordinate system with the origin (0,0) in the center of the window and with an aspect 
ratio of 1: 


ASK PIXELS hpix, vpix 


LET pratio = hpix/vpix |! Find x to y ratio for pixels 
LET vrange = 20 
LET hrange = 20 * pratio ! x to y ratio for user coordinates will 


! = pixel ratio 
SET WINDOW ~Chrange/2), Chrange/2), -(vrange/2), (vrange/2) 





Plotting Points and Lines 
The PLOT POINTS and PLOT LINES statements let you draw points or lines on the screen. For example, 
the following statement plots the corners of an isosceles triangle: 

PLOT POINTS: 1,1; 3,1; 2,2 
And the following draws the sides of the triangle: 

PLOT LINES: 1,1; 3,1; 2,2; 1,1 
In the PLOT LINES statement the first point must be repeated at the end so that the last point connects to 
the original one. Notice that both statements have a colon after the keywords, before the list of points. 


If the statement is quite long, you can divide it into more than one statement. But for PLOT LINES, each 


statement other than the last must end with a semicolon to indicate that the lines should be connected: 


PLOT LINES: 1,1; 3,1; 
PLOT LINES: 2,2; 1,1 


The following program draws fifty randomly chosen points: 


SET WINDOW 0, 1, 0, 1 ! ALL points between 0 and 1 for each 
axis 
FOR n = 4 to 50 
PLOT POINTS: Rnd, Rnd ! Random point 
NEXT n 
GET KEY k ! Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 
Replacing the PLOT POINTS statement with: 
PLOT LINES: Rnd, Rnd; ! Random Lines 


will produce a random zig-zag pattern. 


You may use the PLOT statement as an abbreviation for either the PLOT POINTS or PLOT LINES state- 
ment. If you are plotting unconnected points, however, you must place each coordinate-pair on a separate 
PLOT statement. For example, to draw the points of a triangle you would need three statements: 


PLOT 1,1 
PLOT 3,1 
PLOT 2,2 
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Asemicolon between or after coordinate pairs on a PLOT statement connects the points with lines. Thus, a 
triangle could be drawn with the statement: 

PLOT 1,173,138 2,27 1,4 
Similarly, the random points in the loop above could be drawn with: 


FOR n = 1 to 50 
PLOT Rnd, Rnd ! Random point 
NEXT n 


and the random lines with: 


FOR n = 1 to 50 
PLOT Rnd, Rnd; ! Random Lines 
NEXT n 


Notice that there is no colon in a PLOT statement. 
Although, True BASIC can draw only straight lines between two points, you can plot a curved line as a series 
of several short lines. As an example, look at the following code segment that prints a table of the sine function: 


FOR x = 0 to 2*Pi step .1 ! Use built-in functions Pi and Sin 
PRINT x, Sin(x) 
NEXT x 
Just changing the PRINT statement to a PLOT statement will plot the corresponding points (in a suitable 
user-coordinate system). And adding a semicolon at the end of the PLOT statement will plot the sine curve: 


SET WINDOW 0, 2*Pi, -1, 1 
FOR x = 0 to 2*Pi step .1 


PLOT x, Sin (x); ! Plot sine curve 
NEXT x 
PLOT ! §$top connecting points 
GET KEY k 


END 


A PLOT statement with no coordinate pair and no punctuation, sometimes called a vacuous PLOT state- 
ment, starts a new line or curve. This is analogous to a PRINT statement with nothing afterit. Thus, the 
above program uses a vacuous PLOT statement after the NEXT statement in case it later plots another 
point or line. Without a vacuous PLOT, the last point of the sine curve would be connected to the next point 
plotted. While it is not essential in this example, it is a good habit to use vacuous PLOT statements to avoid 
stray lines when expanding or maintaining your programs. 


In the previous example, the entire curve will be visible. If, however, the user coordinates did not include the 
entire range, the curve would be clipped at the logical window boundary. That is, only the paut of the curve 
that lies within the window is drawn. For example, with the user coordinates: 


SET WINDOW O, 2*Pi, O, 1 


only the top half of the curve would be visible. No error results; the entire curve is “drawn,” but that portion 
outside the bounds of the current logical window is not shown. 


Note that all plotting is performed using the current color, as explained later in this chapter. 
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Ifyou want to plot many points, it may be convenient to compute the coordinates first and store them in an 
array, The array must be two-dimensional, with one-row for each point and exactly two columns. The first 
eolurmm contains the x-coordinates and the second contains the corresponding y-coordinates., The statements 
MA'T PLOT POINTS and MAT PLOT LINES work like the corresponding PLOT statements, plotting 
points or lines contained in the array named with the statement. 


For example, the following program plots a sine curve by first storing the values in an array and then using 
MAT PLOT LINES to plot the points in the array: 

SET WINDOW 0, 2*Pi, -1, 1 

DIM sincurve (100,2) 


FOR x = 0 to 2*Pi step .1 
LET point = point + 1 


LET sincurve (point,1) = x ! Store values in array 
LET sincurve (point,2) = Sin(x) 
NEXT x 
MAT redim sincurve(point,2) 1 Remove any uncomputed points 
MAT PLOT LINES: sincurve ! Plot values in the array 
GET KEY k ' Hold output until a key is pressed 
END 
Plotting Areas 


The PLOT AREA statement draws the outline of a region (which may be quite complex) and colors its inte- 
rior in the current foreground color. It works very much like the PLOT LINES statement, but, since the 
region must be enclosed, it automatically connects the last point to the first. Thus: 


PLOT AREA: 1,1; 3,1; 2,2 


will draw a triangle and fill it in. If the boundaries of the region cross each other, it is not obvious which 
points are on the inside. True BASIC uses a standard mathematical solution of this problem. 


You can also color an area with the FLOOD statement. After you have drawn the boundaries of a region, you 
may color a contiguous piece of it with the statement: 

FLOOD x, Y¥ 
Flooding uses the current foreground color starting from the point x, y and continuing out to the bound- 
aries, which are identified by any color different from the original color of the point x, y. You may color dif- 
ferent areas by using several FLOOD statements. To color the exterior, use a coordinate point outside the 
region. 
As mentioned above for plotting points, you can store and plot coordinates in two-dimensional arrays. The 
first column of the array must contain the x-coordinates and the second, the corresponding y-coordinates. 
The MAT PLOT AREA statement works like the PLOT AREA statement for each coordinate pair in the 
array. The following program produces the picture shown below: 
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DIM points(201, 2) 

SET WINDOW -1, 1, -1, 1 

FOR t = 0 to 2 step .01 
LET c = ctl j 
LET points¢c,1) = Sin€3*t*Pi) 
LET points(c,2) = Cos(5*t*Pi) 

NEXT t 

MAT PLOT AREA: points 


Compute points 
Count points 
x-coordinate 
y-coordinate 


Draw and fill in 


! 


MAT PLOT AREA Example 


GET KEY k Hold output until a key is pressed 


END 





See the section below on “Box Statements and Animation” for additional statements that can quickly draw 
or fill simple shapes. 


Mixing Text and Graphics 

Logical windows may contain text as well as graphics. In fact, they are often used exclusively for text. To 
print text to a logical window, you may use the standard PRINT statement or the more flexible PLOT 
TEXT statement. 


Output from a PRINT statement goes to the current logical window. Each logical window maintains its own 
text cursor position, margin, and zone width. Thus, the SET CURSOR, SET MARGIN, and SET 
ZONEWIDTH statements (plus their associated ASK statements and the ASK MAX CURSOR statement) 
apply to the current logical window. As you switch between logical windows, subsequent PRINT statements 
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in each windew will send output to that window’s current text cursor position. (See Chapter 3 “Output 
Staternents” for information on these statements.) 


When the textcurser reaches the bottom of a logical window, the contents of that window scroll up tomake room 
for anew line, and the topmost line is lost. Text, like graphics, may be clipped at logical window boundaries if 
the margin is greater than the width of the logical window. Lines that are too wide to fit within the current mar- 
gin will be wrapped to the next line; since True BASIC sets an appropriate margin for any logical windows you 
create, text vill normally be wrapped at the window boundary. However, if you reset to a wider margin, that 
part of a text line that extends beyond the window boundary will be clipped. 








id NOTE: Operating environments with graphical user interfaces generally do not support automatic 
text serolling as efficiently as the text-only environments prevalent during much of True BASIC’s evo- 
lution. Reliance on True BASIC’s automatic text scrolling may not produce fully satisfactory results. 
If yowenco unter such a situation, you may be able to produce more pleasing results by handling the 
scrolling of text yourself (see Chapter 14 “Interface Elements”) or avoiding it altogether. 





Despite its usefulness for many simple tasks, the PRINT statement is limited to specifie cursor locations 
within a logical window. Thus, you may prefer the PLOT TEXT statement when combining text with graphics. 
The PLOT TEXT statement is more convenient because it positions text output using the graphical user-coor- 
dinate system. For example, the statement: 

PLOT TEXT, AT x, y: "Sine curve" 
places the text label “Sine curve” at the coordinate point x, y. 
PLOT TEXT can print only string values, but you can easily convert numbers into strings using the STRS or 
USINGS$ functions (see Chapter 8 “Built-in Functions”). For example: 

PLOT TEXT, AT 1990, y: Str$Cy) 
or 

PLOT TEXT, AT x, y: UsingS("##.#H", y) 
The PLOT TEXT statement normally places the lower-left corner of the text at the point defined by x, y. 


However, you can use the SET TEXT JUSTIFY statement to control the alignment of the text at the defined 
point, The general form of the SET TEXT JUSTIFY statement is: 


SET TEXT JUSTIFY horizS, vert 


For horizS you may use one of the values "LEFT", "CENTER", or "RIGHT" to indicate a point along the 
length of the text; for vert$ you indicate a point in the height of the text as "TOP", "HALF", "BASE", or 
“ BOTTOM". The “bottom” of the text is the lowest point (or descender) of any character, while the “base” of the 
text refers to its baseline, or the line along the lowest points of uppercase characters. 
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SET JUSTIFY Values 





top 


iat = jusnty That Jext!:. at 


lett center right 





For example, if you want to center the lowest point of the text at a specified point, you should use: 
SET TEXT JUSTIFY "center", "bottom" 
before using the PLOT TEXT statement. 
The text alignment established by a SET TEXT JUSTIFY statement remains in effect for all subsequent 
PLOT TEXT statements until another SET TEXT JUSTIFY statement is encountered. The SET TEXT 


JUSTIFY statement controls the alignment of PLOT TEXT output only; it has no effect on the alignment of 
PRINT statement output. 


The statement: 
SET TEXT JUSTIFY “left", “base” 

returns to the default alignment that True BASIC uses, and the statement: 
ASK TEXT JUSTIFY horiz$, vert$ 

lets your program find the current text alignment. 


Consider an example. The following program draws the values of the array profit as a bar chart and 
labels the years. It centers the label at the specified point and uses the STR$ function to convert numeric 
values to string. (The SET COLOR statement is described below.) 


SET WINDOW 1975, 1989, -10, 100 
SET COLOR "GREEN" 
PLOT 1975,0; 1989,0 ! Axis 


SET TEXT JUSTIFY "CENTER", "HALF" ! Position Label 
FOR y = 1975 to 1988 

SET COLOR "YELLOW" 

BOX AREA y, y+.5, 0, profit(ly) ! Bar 

SET COLOR "red" 


PLOT TEXT, AT y, 1: Str$Cy) ! Label 
NEXT y 
GET KEY k ! Hold output 
END 


Whether you use text, graphics, or a combination of both, you can clear the contents of a logical window with 
the CLEAR statement: , 


CLEAR 


C57 


The CLEAR statement erases the contents of the current logical window, filling it with the current back- 
ground color and repositioning the window's text cursor in the upper-left corner. The window’s margin, zone 
width, beam state [whether or not a line will be drawn to the next PLOT point), and graphics cursor position 
are not changed. 


Using Colors 


True BASIC lets you use any color available in your computer's operating environment. At any given time, 
yournay work with two colors —a foreground color and a background color. 


The foreground color is used for objects drawn on the screen including points, lines, and text. By changing 
the foreground color between plotting or print statements you can produce multi-colored output. The back- 
graund color is used behind text produced by the PRINT statement and when the window is cleared. 


The SET COLOR statement establishes the foreground color. There are two forms of this statement, one 
takes a string and the other takes a number. When used with a string, as in: 


SET COLOR ‘'RED" 


the SET COLOR statement sets the current foreground color to the named color After the above statement, 
all drawing and painting will be in red until a new SET COLOR statement is executed. 


The available color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHETE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of a string expression used with the SET COLOR statement must evaluate to one of these names; 
otherwise an error occurs. If your computer does not provide all these colors, True BASIC will use another 
color. For example, red may be used in place of magenta, or vice versa. 


Although there are only ten color names, most computers can display many more colors. The second form of 
the SET COLOR statement uses a numeric value to specify the foreground color, as follows: 


SET COLOR ‘2 


The default foreground color is color number -1 (black), the default background color is -2 (white). True 
BASIC also initially defines color numbers 0 through 15; the rest are set to black. Your computer, however, 
may likely be able to produce many more colors. The ASK MAX COLOR statement will tell you how many 
colors your computer can simultaneously display. See the next section on “Making Custom Colors” to learn 
how to define additional color numbers. 





You may also spetify color numbers as string values. Thus, the following two statements are equivalent: 


SET COLOR uqn 
SET COLOR 1 
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You can find out the current foreground color with the ASK COLOR statement. It too hasa string form and 
a numeric form, as follows: 


ASK COLOR cname$ 
ASK COLOR cnumber 


True BASIC assigns the name or number of the current foreground color to the specified variable. if you ask 
for a string variable and the current color is not one of the official color names, True BASIC assigns a null 
string to the variable. 


The color numbers that correspond to color names vary among computer operating environments. You can 
use the ASK COLOR statement to find out the color number assigned to a particular color name as follows: 


SET COLOR "RED" 
ASK COLOR red 


These statements first set the current color to "RED" and then assign the corresponding color number to the 
variable red. 


The SET BACK (or SET BACKGROUND COLOR) statement establishes the background color. As with 
the SET COLOR statement, it may take a string or numeric value. The same color names and rules for the 
string expression apply to the SET BACK statement as for the SET COLOR statement. 


The specified background color will be used to surround subsequent printed text and to cear regions of the 
screen until a new SET BACK statement is executed. Any existing background is not affected, however, 
until it is cleared or printed on. 


You can find out the current background color with the ASK BACK statement, which like ASK COLOR has 
both string and numeric forms: 


ASK BACK bnameS 
ASK BACK bnumber 


If you ask for a string variable and the current color is not one of the official color names, True BASIC 

assigns a null string to the variable. 

The color name “BACKGROUND” represents the current background color,. For example, the statement: 
SET COLOR "BACKGROUND" 


sets the current foreground color to match the current background color. By drawing or redrawing an image 
in the current background color, you can easily erase or cut a hole in a previously drawn image. 


You may simultaneously change current color and background color as follows: 
SET COLOR "BLUE/WHITE" 


for drawing or printing in blue on a white background. 


T) better understand the use of colors, consider the following program that draws yellow axes and a red 
curve on. a white background: 


SET WINDOW -i1, 10, -3, 3 


SET BACK "WHITE" 
CLEAR ' Re-paint background with new color 


50% 
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SET COLOR “YELLOW” 


PLOT 0,0; 10,0 ! x-axis 

PLOT 0,-3; 0,3 ! y-axis 

SET COLOR ‘*RED" 

FOR x = .1 to 10 step .1 ! Draw curve 
PLOT x, Log(x); 

NEXT x 

GET KEY k 

END 


The CLEAR statement is needed to erase the entire logical window and re-draw it in the new current back- 
ground color. Without the CLEAR statement the axes and curve would be drawn on the default background 
color. 


Making Custom Colors 


Your computer can probably display many more colors than the 16 color numbers (0 through 15) initially 
defined by True BASIC. The ASK MAX COLOR statement: 


ASK MAX COLOR 
will assign to m the number of colors your computer can display simultaneously. You can use the SET 
COLOR MIX statement to define any available color number. 


A computer screen displays colors by directing beams from “color guns’ at the phosphor coating on the 
screen. The nature, intensity, and combination of these beams determine the precise color they produce. 
There are three such color guns — red, blue, and green — and all can be directed at any single pixel on the 
screen. By controlling the intensity of the beams from each color gun, you can control the colors displayed on 
the screen. 

The SET COLOR MIX statement gives you control of these beam intensities, as follows: 

SET COLOR MIX (colornum) red, green, blue 

For colornum, you specify a number for the color you want to create. You may choose any number between 
0 and the value returned by the ASK MAX COLOR statement. Note, however, that a single color number 
may represent only one color at a time; when you associate it with a new color, any existing color is replaced. 


You define the color for co Larnum by specifying the intensity levels of the red, green, and blue color 
guns. The intensity levels can vary between 0 and 1, where 0 is off and 1 is full intensity. Thus, 

SET COLOR MIX (14) 0, 0, 0 
associates pure black with color number 14 (since all the color guns are off), and 

SET COLOR MIX (13) 1, 1, 1 


associates pure white with color number 18 (since all the color guns are at full intensity). Likewise, you can 
use values between 0 and 1 to create different colors: 


SET COLOR MIX (2) 1, 1/3, 0 ! Color 2 is orange 
SET COLOR MIX (5) QO, QO, 1 ' Color 5 is bright blue 
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By varying intensity values, you can create any color your current operating environment can display. Ifyour 
system cannot display the exact color intensities you specify, True BASIC uses the color closest to the defined 
mix, Thus, very small changes in the values of red, green, and blue may not produce different colors. 


True BASIC selects a color mix for each legal color number, including (if possible) the nine colors that have 
names. To find out the current mix for a color number, use the ASK COLOR MIX statement: 


ASK COLOR MIX (colornum) red, green, blue 
This places the color intensities for color number colornum into red, green, and blue. 


If you mix your own colors, we advise that you avoid the lower numbers or use color numbers (and not color 
names) throughout your program. When you use a color name, True BASIC establishes a new color mix for 
its corresponding color number. Thus, if you have established a custom color and then use a color name that 
happens to correspond to that same color number, your custom color will be replaced by the color name. 


BOX Statements and Animation 


You can draw simple shapes quickly and animate your drawings with BOX statements, Each BOX state- 
ment operates on a rectangular region of the screen called its bounding rectangle. This bounding rectan- 
gle is specified as four values in user coordinates representing its left, right, bottom, and top edges: 
BOX LINES left, right, bottom, top 
BOX AREA left, right, bottom, top Draw filled rectangle 


BOX CLEAR left, right, bottom, top Erase rectangle 


! Draw rectangle 

t 

! 
BOX CERCLE left, right, bottom, top ' Inscribe an ellipse within rectangle 

f 

t 


BOX ELLIPSE Left, right, bottom, top Inscribe an ellipse within rectangle 

BOX DISK Left, right, bottom, top Inscribe a filled ellipse within rectangle 
The BOX LINES statement draws the outline of its bounding rectangle in the current foreground color. The 
BOX AREA statement fills its bounding rectangle with the current foreground color. The BOX CLEAR 
statement fills its bounding rectangle with the current background color, effectively erasing its contents. 
The BOX CIRCLE statement (which is identical to BOX ELLIPSE) draws the outline of the cirele Gf the 
bounding rectangle is a square) or ellipse (if it is not) inseribed within its bounding rectangle. The BOX 
DISK statement fills the circle or ellipse inscribed within its bounding rectangle with the current fore- 
ground color. 


While many of these BOX statements can be reproduced using PLOT, PLOT AREA, or FLOOD state- 
ments, the BOX statements execute faster and are easier to use. For example, the following program draws 
six rectangles, each inside the previous one, and each in a different color. If the logical window is square, the 
result will be six squares. 

SET WINDOW -6, 6, -6, 6 

FOR n = 6 to 1 step -1 


SET COLOR n 

BOX AREA -n, n, -n, n 
NEXT n 
GET KEY k 


END 
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BOX AREA Example 


LR 





er 


You can use BOX LINES to easily “frame” a window: 


ASK WENDOW left, right, bottom, top 1 Get user coordinates 

BOX LINES left, right, bottom, top ' Draw "frame" around window 
Note that the same four numbers are used, in the same order. The next series of statements draws a circle 
(or ellipse) in one ¢olor and fills it with a different color: 

SET COLOR “RED” 

BOX CIRCLE 1, 3, 6, 8 

SET COLOR "GREEN" 

FLOOD 2, 7 
The FLOOD statement uses a point in the middle of the figure to color the area. If you want the outline and 
the interior to be the same color, the BOX DISK statement is faster. 


Saving and Showing Screen Images 

TheBOX KEEP and BOX SHOW statements let you store and redisplay rectangular regions of the screen. 
The BOX KEEP statement “memorizes” the contents of its bounding rectangle, storing the image in an 
image string. The BOX SHOW statement displays a stored image string (in its original shape and size) at 
any location in the window. You can produce animation by alternating BOX SHOW and BOX CLEAR 
staternents to move a drawing or series of drawings across the screen. 


Forexample, suppose that your program has drawn a picture of a dog that you want to display again later in 
the program. Youcan use the BOX KEEP statement: 


BOX KEEP 2,4,7,9 IN dogs 
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to save the rectangular area containing the dog picture in the string variable dog $. You can then redisplay 
this image using the BOX SHOW statement. The statement: 


BOX SHOW dog$S AT 5, 8 
would redisplay the image stored in dog$ with its lower, left corner at the point (5, 8). The displayed image 
will be the same size and shape as the rectangular region saved by the BOX KEEP statement. 


Ifyou combine the BOX KEEP and BOX SHOW statements with the BOX CLEAR statement, you can sim- 
ulate movement on the screen. As an example, consider the following program, which shoots an arrow across 
the screen: 


SET WINDOW 0, 10, 0, 20 


PLOT 0,9; 1,9 ! Draw arrow 

PLOT .6,8; 1,9; -6,10 

PAUSE 1 

BOX KEEP 0, 1, 8, 10 IN arrows ! Memorize it 

LET x = 0 

FOR move = 1 to 50 ! Move in small steps 
PAUSE 0.1 ! Slow it down 


BOX CLEAR x, xt1, 8, 10 Erase old 
LET x =x + .2 


BOX SHOW arrow$ AT x,8 


Draw at new position 


NEXT move 
GET KEY k 
END 


You could create more complex animation with several slightly different image strings. For example if you 
had images of a dog with its legs in different positions, you could save each as a separate image. You could 
then have the dog walk across the screen by showing and clearing each image in rapid sequence. 


You can store BOX KEEP images in byte files for use by other programs. For example, you could write the 
arrow$ image toa file as follows: 


OPEN #8: name “arrow.tru", org byte, create newold 

ERASE #8 ' Be sure file is empty 
WRETE #8: arrowd 

CLOSE #8 


Another program could then read and display that image as follows: 
OPEN #4: name “arrow.tru", org byte 


ASK #4: FILESIZE fs ' Find number of bytes in file 
READ #4, BYTES fs: images ! Read entire file 
CLOSE #4 


BOX SHOW image$ AT 0,.5 
For more information on byte files, see Chapter 12 “Files for Data Input and Output.” 
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BOX SHOW USING Effects 
The BOX SHOW statement may also take the following extended form: 


BOX SHOW image$ AT x, y USING option 


where opt ion may be any value from 0 to 15, inclusive. Hach value of op t ion produces a different result 
in displaying the designated image. The nature of this result depends both on the contents of the image 
string being displayed and the current contents of the rectangular region on the screen. These options can 
produce reverse images and spectacular color effects. 


The followingtable summarizes the 16 available options, which are explained below. The first column shows 
the option, and the others show the resulting bit-value, depending on the bit in image$ and the corre- 
sponding bit currently displayed on the screen. 








Numeric BOX SHOW Options 

Bit in BOX SHOW siring: 0 0 is 1 
Bit on screen: 0 1 0 1 

0 0 0 0 0 

i. (AND) 0 0 0 1 

2 0 0 i 0 

U 3 0 0 1 1 
s 4 0 1 0 0 
I 5 0 1 0 1 
N 6 (XOR) 0 1 1 0 
G 7 (OR) 0 1 L 1 
8 1 0 0 0 

C 9 1 0 0 1 
O 10 1 0 1 0 
D ll 1 0 L 1 
E 12 1 1 0 0 
13 1 1 0 1 

14 1 1 1 0 

15 1 1 1 1 


Three of these options represent common logical operations and have names. You can use AND instead of 1, 
OR instead of 7, and XOR instead of 6. 


The interpretation is simplest if only one color is available and therefore the “color” of a pixel is represented 
by one bit, 0 or 1, off or on. Under the AND option, a bit is 1 ifitis 1in imag e$ and also 1 on the screen. The 
common part of the two images is displayed. Under the OR option a bit is 1 if either bit was 1, therefore a 
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combination of the two images is displayed. The XOR (exclusive or) option equals 1 if image$ or the screen 
had a 1in this position, but not both; it produces a combination of the non-overlapping regions of the images. 


USING 3is equivalent to a BOX SHOW statement without any option (ie. the BOX SHOW string bit takes 
precedence over what was on the screen), while USING Dis the same as BOX CLEAR. USING 12 ignores 
the screen but displays a reverse image of the show string. For example, if it was black-on-white, it is 
shown white-on-black. 


If more than one color is available, the color value of each pixel is coded by more than one bit. The options 
still apply, combining corresponding bits of the color codes. Working out the effect of each option is trickier. 
For example, if there are 16 colors, a four-bit code is used. Say that image$ has color five for one pixel (coded 
0101) while the screen has color six (0110). Then the AND option produces color four (0100), the OR option 
produces color seven (0111), the XOR option produces color three (0011), and option 12 produces color ten 
(1010). Some experimentation with the options is recommended when working with colors. 


Using Pictures 

True BASIC provides special subroutines for graphics, called pietzres. For instance, if you want to create 
several hexagons, you could define a picture and simply draw that picture when needed rather than repeat 
the PLOT statements each time. Pictures are more flexible than either subroutines or BOX KEEP images 
because you can transform them geometrically. When you draw a picture you can rotate it, change its scale, 
tilt it, or move it anywhere on the screen. 


PICTURE structures are defined just like subroutines, except that they begin with a PICTURE keyword 
and end with an END PICTURE statement. A picture has a name, may have parameters, may be internal 
or external, and may be placed in a library file. 
Asimple example is a picture that draws axes for the current logical window: 

PICTURE Axes 


ASK WINDOW Left, right, bottom, top ! Find user-coordinate range 
PLOT left,0Q; right,0 ' x-axis 
PLOT O,bottom; 0,top ! y-axis 


END PICTURE 
You invoke a picture with a DRAW statement: 

DRAW Axes 
The EXIT PICTURE statement corresponds to the EXIT SUB statement and immediately returns control 
to the line following the DRAW statement. 


Pictures may include most valid True BASIC statements, including DRAW statements to invoke other pic- 
tures. However, a picture cannot open a logical window or set user coordinates — this must be dene in the 
invoking program. Pictures can use WINDOW statements to switch to existing windows, and you can pass 
channel numbers to pictures as parameters. 


Here’s a picture that uses a parameter to draw a regular polygon with s sides inscribed in a unit circle. The 
polygon is centered about the point (0,0). 
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PICTURE Polygon(s) ! Polygon of s sides 


1 
OPTION ANGLE DEGREES ! Use degrees instead of radians 
FOR i= 0 tos ! Run through vertices 
LET a = 360*i/s ! Angle 


PLOT Cos(a), Sin(a); 
NEXT i 
PLOT 
END PICTURE 


The parameter s indicates the number of sides. If the above picture is in a library file, the main program 
could use: 


SET WINDOW -1, 1, -1, 1 
FOR n = 3 to 9 step 2 





SET COLOR s 
DRAW Polygon(n) 
NEXT n 


to draw odd-sided polygons with three to nine sides, each in a different color. 


Output of the Ploygon Picture 








Transformations 
The important difference between subroutines and pictures is that you can transform pictures when you 
invoke them. Transformations are options applied to the picture to change its appearance. True BASIC’s 
built-in transformations let you resize, move, tilt, and rotate pictures. 
For example, the statement: 

DRAW Polygon(4) with Rotate(pi/4) * Shift(1,2) 


uses the polygon picture defined above to draw a rotated square (or rectangle) that is centered about the 
point (1,2). First the DRAW statement constructs a square centered on the origin as defined by the picture. 
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Before it draws the image, however, it applies the transformations to rotate the square counterclockwise by 
an angle of Pi/4 (45 degrees) around the origin and then shift the rotated square one unit horizontally and 
two units vertically, so that its center is at (1, 2). 





Vv NOTE: While the external picture uses degrees, its OPTION ANGLE statement has no effect 
on the main program. Unless otherwise specified, the main program measures in radians. See 
Chapter 8 “Built-in Functions” for information on specifying degrees or radians with the 
OPTION ANGLE statement. 





Multiple transformations — which must be separated by an asterisk — are applied from left to right. Thus, 
the square above is rotated before it is shifted. Pictures are always rotated about the origin (0,0) which hap- 
pens to be the square’s center. Thus, the square remains centered on the origin until it is shifted. Had the 
square been shifted first, the result would have been different. The shift would move the center of the square 
to (1, 2). Then, rotation about the origin would move the square away from its shifted position (as if it were 
riding on the hand of a clock moving backwards). 


Effects of Multiple Transformations 





DRAW polygon(4) DRAW polygon(4) with DRAW polygon(4) with 
Rotate(pi/4) * shift(1,2)  shift(1,2) * RotateCpi/4) 


L 





True BASIC defines four transformations that you can use with pictures: 
Picture Transformations 





Transformation Effect 

SHIFT(a,b) Move by a horizontally and by b vertically 

SCALE(a,b) Change scale, multiplying horizontal coordinates by a, 
and vertical coordinates by b;ifa = b, then you may 
specify SCALE(a) 

ROTATEC) Rotate around origin counterclockwise by an angle t 

SHEAR(t) Lean vertical lines forward (clockwise) by an angle t 





In the SHIFT and SCALE transformations, all calculations use user coordinates. In the ROTATE and 
SHEAR transformations, angles are normally measured in radians, but you may change that with an 
OPTION ANGLE statement. 
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wd NOTE: Transformations are applied only to the various forms of the PLOT statement within a 
picture; they are not applied to BOX statements. 








As mentioned above, a picture may include DRAW statements to call other pictures. For example, a picture 
that draws a house may repeatedly call a picture that draws a window applying different transformations 
each time to place different-sized windows in various locations. The main program, in turn, might apply a 
transformation to the house picture. Any transformation applied to the house pieture will also affect the win- 
dow pictures it invokes, maintaining the integrity of the house as a whole. For example you could build a 
neighborhood of houses by scaling and shifting the houses. For an illustration of this, see the HOUSES.TRU 
program in the TBDEMOS directory installed with True BASIC. 


Constructing Your Own Transformations 


This section gives technical details on how transformations work and shows how you can construct addi- 
tional] transformations. 


Transforrnations may be represented by a four-by-four matrix. For example: 


01 0 0 
0 1 0 0 
Shift (3,5) = 00 1 O 
o) So sk 4 


When this transformation is applied to a picture, each plotted point (x, y) is represented by the four-element 
vector (x, y, 0, 1), which is multiplied on the right by the transformation matrix. The shift yields the result 
(x + 3, y +5, 0, 1) and the point is changed into (x + 3, y + 5). With repeated transformations, several 
multiplications are carried out. Thus, the asterisk separating transformations actually represents matrix 
multiplication. 


True BASIC will aecept any four-by-four matrix as a transformation. Thus, you may define your own trans- 
formation as a four-by-four matrix and use this matrix as a transformation. For example, you may introduce 
a reflection around a 45 degree line: 


DIM Retlect(4,4) ' Reflection transformation 
MAT READ Reflect 

DATA 0, 1, 0, 0 

DATA 1, 0, 0, 0 

DATA 0, 0, 1, 0 

DATA 0, 0, 0, 1 

DRAW Polygon(5) with Reflect ! Pentagon reflected 


The third and fourth components of (x, y, 0, 1) are currently not used. 
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Graphical Input 


True BASIC provides two simple methods for obtaining graphical input — the GET MOUSE and GET 
POINT statements. : 


The GET MOUSE statement returns the current position of the mouse pointer and the state of the leftmost 
mouse button. The GET POINT statement, on the other hand, pauses the program and waits for the user to 
press the left mouse button; it then returns the position at which the click occurred. Both statements return 
the position of the mouse pointer in the user coordinates of the current logical window. The mouse pointex 
must be within the current physical window, but it need not be in the current logical window. Points outside 
the logical window are returned in appropriate user coordinates as if the coordinate range were extended 
beyond the window. As usual, however, any lines or points drawn to coordinates outside the user-coordinate 
range will be clipped at the window edge and not shown. 


The following program uses the GET POINT statement to draw a figure connecting points selected by the 
user: 
DO 
GET POINT x,y 
PLOT x,y; 
IF key input then GET KEY k 
LOOP UNTIL k = 27 ' Use escape key to exit 
END 
There is no special prompt to indicate the program is waiting for GET POINT input. You may therefore 
wish to print instructions to the user before using GET POINT. 


The GET MOUSE statement requires three numeric variables: 
GET MOUSE x, y, §s 


The current position of the mouse pointer is returned in x and y and the status of the left mouse button in 
s. The possible values for s are: 


0 No button down 

1 Button is down 

2 Button clicked at this point 

3 Button released at this point 

4 Button shift-clicked at this point 


Thus, the above example could use the GET MOUSE statement as follows: 


DO 

GET MOUSE x, y, Ss 

IF s = 2 then PLOT x,y; 

IF key input then GET KEY k 
LOOP UNTIL k = 27 Use escape key to exit 
END 
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Note, that omitting the IF test before the PLOT statement produces a program that draws a curve following 
every movement of your mouse (as if s = 0). 





ral NOTE: The TC_Event routine, described in Chapter 14 “Interface Elements,” provides more 
sophisticated mouse-handling capabilities. The GET MOUSE and GET POINT statements are 
primarily for compatibility with earlier versions of True BASIC. Note, however, that GET 
MOUSE and GET POINT may not be mixed with “event handling.” Ifa program uses any of the 
True Controls routines described in Chapter 14, GET MOUSE, GET POINT, and GET KEY 
will not work in that program. 





Drawing Charts and Graphs 


There are certain graphing tasks that many programmers face fairly often. For some of these common tasks, 
True BASIC includes subroutines that simplify the display of a wide array of charts and graphs. 


These routines are not built into the language, but rather are stored in separate library files (see Chapter 11 
“Libraries and Modules”). Thus, you must name the library file in a LIBRARY statement before you can 
invoke the subroutines. 


The charting and graphing routines are in the library files: 


BGLib. TRC for pie charts, bar charts, and histograms 
SGLib. TRC for plotting data and function values 
§GFune.TRC for plotting values of functions that you define 


which are stored in the TBLIBS subdirectory when you install True BASIC. Remember that the LIBRARY 
statements must use the appropriate “path name” to indicate the location of the library files for the com- 
puter you will use to run your program; see “The True BASIC Environment” chapter in the introductory sec- 
tion for information on the correct formats. 


See Chapter 23 “Additional Library Routines” for descriptions of the subroutines in these libraries. 
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CHAPTER 


14 


Interface Elements 


Graphical user interfaces, such as Windows, OS/2, and Macintosh, use menus, buttons, windows, and dialog 
boxes to make applications easier to use. With True BASIC, you can create and control such objects in your 
own programs. The easiest way to do this is with the True Controls and True Dials libraries of subroutines 
provided with the language. 


True Controls is a library of subroutines that let you manage windows, menus, graphical objects, buttons, 
edit areas, and other interface elements from your True BASIC programs. True Dials is a similar library of 
routines that let you create dialog boxes as part of your programs. This chapter explains how you can create 
user-interface elements using the routines from these two libraries. 


The routines described in this chapter are relatively easy to use, allow control of all user-interface elements, 
and, in most instances, will meet all of your needs. (Advanced users might want to gain further control of 
interface elements through direct use of the built-in subroutines OBJECT and TBD. All of the user-inter- 
face “objects” are ultimately controlled by these two extremely powerful and complex subroutines. The 
OBJECT subroutine is used by all the True Controls routines, while True Dials routines call the TBD rou- 
tine to create and display all dialog boxes and return the user’s response, Advanced programmers who wish 
to use the OBJECT and TBD routines directly should refer to the reference sections (see Chapters 19 and 
21). Examining the source code of TRUECTRL.TRU in the TBLIBS folder should help.) 


The example programs ARCHERY2.TRU, DAYCALC.TRU, PISTON.TRU, and SURVIVE.TRU (Gn the 
TBDEMOS directory installed with Version 5) provide a good overview of how the convenience routines 
described in this chapter may be used to enhance programs. The TBDEMOS directory also contains several 
programs that illustrate the individual objects; those programs have names that begin with DEM. 


User Interface Objects and Controls 


The True Controls reutines let you create and control the following objects or controls: 


Window Physical window 

Menu Pop-down selections for a window’s menu bar 

Push button Push button with text 

Radio group Several radio buttons, only one of which can be on, with text 


Check box Text with check box that may be checked on or off 
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Group box Box with or without a title 

Static text One-line piece of text that cannot be edited 
Edit field One-line text input region that can be edited 
List box A (scrollable) selection list of items 

List button Button with a pop-down selection list 

List edit button Edit field with a pop-down selection list 
Graphics Several types of graphics objects 

Scroll bar Horizontal or vertical scroll bar 

Text editor Fully-scrollable text-edit object 


Some of the items, such as the graphics and windows, are objects, while others, such as check boxes, but- 
tons, text editors, and radio groups, are controls. For convenience, we may refer to both types as objects, 
since there is no distinction in how you use the True Controls routines to handle objects or controls. 


Dialog boxes are the only control objects not handled by True Controls routines. They are handled by rou- 
tines in the True Dials library as described later in this chapter. Dialog-box routines are ina separate library 
because they return information to the program differently than the objects handled by the True Controls 
routines. Otherwise, dialog boxes are similar to other interface objects. 


Program Structure with Interface Elements 


By programming with the interface-element routines you can greatly enhance the appearance and “user- 
friendliness” of your programs. Along with these enhancements, however, you as the programmer must 
accept the responsibility for processing all the events that may occur as the user responds to the controls and 
objects in your program. To do this correctly, you may need to re-think the structure of your programs. The 
two versions of the Archery program (ARCHERY.TRU and ARCHERY2.TRU in the TBDEMOS directory) 
shown in the introductory chapter “What’s New in Version 5” illustrate the difference in approach needed for 
work with interface elements. 


In programs that don’t use interface routines, input statements may typically be scattered about various 
program structures. In the original ARCHERY.TRU program, the main loop asks if the player wishes 
another game and responds appropriately, while the MakeShot subroutine gets the user input for angle and 
velocity. In both instances, the program pauses until there is a user response. Thus, the program could 
“spend a lot of time” in the MakeShot subroutine. This works fine for that version of the program, because 
the user has no opportunity for any other input until a shot is completed and control returns to the main 
loop. The limited order of events is clearly defined in the main loop, as follows: 


DO 
CALL MakeScene ! Draws the scene 
CALL PlayGame ! Calls MakeShot to get velocity and angle input 
! and draw resulting shots until success 
PRINT "Play another (y or n)?2"; 
GET KEY key 
PRINT 
LOOP while key = Ord("y") or key = Ord("Y") 
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When you program with interface controls and objects, however, you present the user with a greater possi- 
bility of responses and your program must be ready to process those responses or “events” as soon as possi- 
ble, Such programs generally work best with a main “event processor” loop to handle all potential user input. 
The main event loop may call subroutines to carry out an appropriate action, but those subroutines should 
not themselves process input. Thus, control can return immediately to the main event loop and prevent 
events from piling up. 


In ARCHERY2.TRU, control objects let the user input velocity or angle, fire a shot, call for a new game 
scene, or quit the game. These objects are always available; the user need not use them in any particular 
order. To prevent the program from waiting in one subroutine, say for a new velocity and angle, when the 
user may be indicating a different action, such as firing a shot or getting a new game scene, all event han- 
dling is placed in the main loop. The subroutines carry out the same actions as before, but they do so with 
input obtained in the event loop, as follows: 


DO ' Main event loop 
LET x1, x2 = 0 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, window, x1, x2) ! Get next event 
IF event$ = "KEYPRESS" and xi = 27 then EXIT DO ! Escape will stop program 
IF x2 = quit then ' Quit button pressed 
EXIT DO 
ELSE 1F x2 = fire and eventS = "CONTROL DESELECTED" then 
CALL MakeShot ' Fire shot with current angle & velocity 
ELSE 1F x2 = newgame and event$ = "CONTROL DESELECTED" then 
CALL MakeScene ! Draw new scene 
END IF 


CALL TC_Sbar_GetPosition Cangleset, angle) ! Get current angle setting 
LET angle = 90 - angle 
IF angle <> currentangle then 
LET currentangle = angle 
CALL TC_SetText (angledial, Str$(currentangle)) 
END IF 


CALL TC_SBar_GetPosition (speedset, speed) ! Get current velocity setting 
IF speed <> currentspeed then 
LET currentspeed = speed 
CALL TC_SetText (speeddial, Str$(currentspeed)) 
END LF 
LOOP 


This loop continually looks at the latest user event via the TC_Event routine and carries out the appropri- 
ate action, if any. Control always returns immediately to this main loop. The loop also updates the values for 
the current angle and velocity variables; MakeShot uses those same variables. The TC_ subroutines used 
above are all explained in this chapter. 
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For complete listings of both the ARCHERY.TRU and ARCHERY2.TRU programs, see the introductory 
chapter on “What's New in Version 5” or the TBDEMOS directory that is installed with Version 5. 


For additional examples of event processors, examine the DAYCALC.TRU, MATHQUIZ.TRU, 
PISTON.TRU, and SURVIVE.TRU programs in the TBDEMOS directory. These programs all use True 
Controls routines, illustrating variations in how a program may be structured to handle events. 


Routines Common to all True Controls 


Using the True Controls Library 


Unlike the underlying and complex OBJECT routine, the True Controls routines are not built-in to the 
True BASIC language. Instead, they are contained in a library called TRUECTRL.TRC. To use any of the 
routines you must identify the hbrary at the beginning of your program. For example, with 08/2 and 
Windows, the statement: 


LIBRARY "“cz\TBVS\TBLibs\TrueCtrl.tre" ! Or appropriate path name 
uses the compiled library. With the Macintosh, you would use something like the following (substituting the 
appropriate disk and folder names): 

LIBRARY “harddisk:TrueBasic5:TBLibs:TrueCtrl.tre” 





Vv) NOTE: The language includes both the compiled (.TRC) and source-code versions (. TRU) of the 
TrueCtrl library so that you may examine the routines to learn more about how they work and 
how they use the built-in OBJECT routine. However, your programs will start faster if you 
always use the compiled version of any library routines. 





You must also call an initiating routine before you use any of the other True Controls routines: 
CALL TC_Init 


This routine does a couple of things. It gets some computer-specific information on the default sizes for con- 
trols such as scroll bars, check boxes, and push buttons to help you create such things. And it tells True 
BASIC that your program will be handling the “events” that occur when a user clicks on a push button, 
makes a menu selection, or otherwise uses one of the objects you create. 


When you are finished using the True Controls routines, you should call the “close-down” routine, as follows: 
CALL TC_Cleanup 


This routine ensures that True BASIC will resume handling any “events” that may occur rather than pass- 
ing them to your program. 


For easy identification, all of the True Controls routines have names that begin with “TC_”. Names of gen- 
eral purpose routines give the “method” or function of the routine after the “TC_”, such as TC_Init and. 
TC_Cleanup, above, or TC_Show and TC_Event, described in the next sections. Names of routines spe- 
cific to a particular object first identify the object and then the function, such as TC_Win_Create, 
TC_Menu_Set, TC_Menu_SetChecked, TC_PushBtn_Create, etc. 
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The True Controls routines share many public variables, which are all initialized the first time any one of 
the routines uses any one of the variables. You should therefore be careful not to assign spurious values to 
those public variables. For the names of the public variables used by the True Controls routines, see the 
module CONSTANTS located at the end of the file TRUECTRL.TRU and in the separate file CON- 
STANT. TRO (in the directory TBLIBS). 


Creating Objects 


To create an object and display it on the screen, you generally follow three steps. Each of these steps is 
explained more fully as the individual objects are described later in the chapter. 


1. Create the object. Separate routines are available for each object type; these are described in the 
appropriate sections below. True BASIC assigns an ID number to each object that you create; you 
then use that ID number to identify an object in other True Controls routines. Windows are assigned 
IDs from 1 to 99 (the default physical window is always numbered 0), menus have IDs from 10001 
to 14999, groups (such as radio button groups) have IDs from 15001 and up, while all other controls 
and objects are assigned IDs from 101 to 9999, All objects and controls, except for windows, are 
always placed in a physical window, so you must first create a physical window or use the default 
physical window. 

2. Specify additional attributes of the object, if necessary. There are specific routines for many of 
the objects. For example, for a select list box you need to supply the list of names using TC_SetList: 

CALL TC_SetList (slbid, list$())) 

3. Show the object. A window is not shown automatically; you must use the TC_Show routine to dis- 

play it: 
CALL TC_Show Cid) 
All other cbjects are automatically shown when they are created, as long as the window that con- 


tains them is visible. If you are creating several objects within a window, you may wish to create the 
objects before you explicitly show the window so that all objects are revealed at once. 


You can also change the default so that, even if the containing window is shown, an object is not 
shown until you specifically use TC_Show for it. To change the default, use: 

CALL TC_Show_Default (flag) 
If flag is set to 0, no new objects or controls are shown until you use TC_Show for the specific 


object. If flag has the value I (or any non-zero value), all new objects and controls are shown when 
created as long as the containing window is visible (this is the default setting for f lag). 


(You can hide an object or a window and all the objects it contains at any time with the TC_Erase 
routine, as explained below in “Erasing and Showing Objects,” Note that an erased object or control 
still exists and may be shown again later.) 


Handling Events — Getting Input from Objects 


After you've created control objects, such as menus, buttons, and check boxes, you must also make them do 
something — youx program must he able to get appropriate input from the objects. The TC_Event routine 
gets that input for your program. 
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Each time a user makes some response to your program, such as selecting a menu item, clicking on a push 
button, or pressing a key, True BASIC stores that action in an event queue. Each action is added to the 
queue in the order in which it occurs. A call to the TC_Event routine from a program returns the first event 
in the event queue; any additional events stay in the queue until subsequent calls to TC_Event. 


A call to TC_Event requires five arguments: 
CALL TC_Event (timer, event$, window, x1, x2) 


The first argument, t ime r, indicates how long the routine should wait for an event. If there are any events 
in the event queue, the routine always takes the first event and returns immediately. Otherwise, the routine 
waits for an event up to the number of seconds specified by timer before returning. If there are no events 
in the queue and nothing happens during the t ime r interval (the user has made no response), the routine 
returns an empty string to event$. 


If an event has taken place, the remaining three arguments return information about the event. Window 
returns the physical window ID, and x1 and x2 return values specific to the event type. These items are 
described in the sections for the individual controls and are summarized in a table in the “Prue Controls 
Events Summary” section later in this chapter. 


The recommended way to handle events is within a loop that continually calls TC_Event and includes a 
decision structure to carry out the appropriate action. The TC_Event timer would be set to 0, since the 
loop will continually check the queue until an event takes place. 


The TC_Event routine also performs the following functions in response to certain events: 


¢ — It provides automatic handling for scroll bars connected to text edit controls. In other words, if the 
event returned is an action in the scroll bar of a text edit object, the routine carries out the appro- 
priate action on the screen. 


® It toggles check boxes and radio buttons. 





Vv] NOTE: After your program calls TC_Init so that it may use True Controls routines, the pro- 
gram must use the TC_Event routine to handle all user actions until you “turn off” event han- 
dling with a call to TC_Cleanup. The GET KEY statement will not work; any key pressed by the 
user will produce a "KEYPRESS" event. Similarly, if the user closes or hides a window by click- 
ing in the window's close box (upper left corner), the program must handle the "HIDE" event — 
perhaps by terminating the program then or later re-showing the window so the user may termi- 
nate the program some other way. Take care to provide adequate “escape routes” when you pro- 
gram with True Controls routines. 








Erasing and Showing Objects 
You can erase or hide any True Controls object, with the TC_Erase routine: 
CALL TC_Erase (wid) 


This makes the object “invisible”; it cannot be seen on the desktop even if there are no overlapping windows 
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When a window is invisible, any controls it contains are also invisible. You must use the TC_Show routine 
to make the window, and any objects it contains, visible. 


Individual controls may also be erased (hidden) and shown with the TC_Erase and TC_Show routines. 
However, if the window is invisible, that status overrides the visible status of any contro] contained within 
it. Thus, you can erase (hide) controls within a visible window, but you cannot show controls in an erased 
(hidden) window. 


Note that erasing any True Controls object does not destroy the object; it is merely hidden from view. An 
erased window still exists, output may be sent to it, and it may be shown again. When you are done with an 
object (except a menu) or with a window and all its associated objects, you should permanently remove it 
with the TC_Free routine described in the next section on “Removing and Freeing Objects.” 


Removing and Freeing Objects 


When you are finished using an object or a window and the objects contained within it, you can destroy that 
object or window with the TC_Free routine: 

CALL TC_Free (id) 
When this routine is used with a window ID, it frees the window and all objects and controls associated with 
it. [F ?C_Free is used with the ID for another type of object, other than a menu, it frees the object but not the 
containing window. If you wish to free a menu, use TC_Menu_Free as described in the sections on 
“Creating and Using Window Menus.” 


In “freeing” an object, the routine first hides the object and then frees the memory associated with it. Freeing 
a window automatically frees its menu and controls contained in it. Once an object has been freed it no 
longer exists and it cannot be shown or manipulated. 





v1 NOTE: TC_Erase simply hides an object but does not destroy it; an erased object may be used 
and later shown again with TC_Show. TC_Free completely destroys an object so that it no 
longer exists. 





Physical Windows and Coordinate Systems 

As introduced in Chapter 13 “Graphics,” True BASIC uses two kinds of windows: (1) physical windows, 
which are typical of your computer's operating system and usually have a visible border that may include 
title bars, menus, and scroll bars, and (2) logical windows, which are invisible partitions in a physical win- 
dow providing a framework for user-coordinate systems and a clipping region for graphical output. 


Physical windows are one of the user-interface elements you can create and control with True Controls rou- 
tines. Alll of the other True Controls objects are placed within a specific physical window. You may use the 
default physical window, which always has the window ID of 0 (zero), or you may create additional physical 
windows using the TC_Win_Create routine as described later in this chapter. 
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In using True Controls routines, you must keep in mind the distinctions between physical windows and log- 
ical windows. These may be summarized as follows: 


e The position of physical windows is defined by screen coordinates. referring to the full screen. 
Other True Controls objects are placed within physical windows according to the current user coor- 
dinates, as from SET WINDOW or ASK WINDOW. Logical windows are placed within physical win- 
dows with sereen coordinates as described in Chapter 13; positions within logical windows are 
always defined by user coordinates. 


® True Controls routines follow the usual True BASIC order of specifying coordinates (that is, left, 
right, bottom, top). 


¢ True Controls objects are placed in the current target physical window, which is the physical win- 
dow designated to receive output from PRINT statements, etc. To switch output to another physical 
window, you must use the routine TC_Win_Target or TC_Win_Switch (which also moves the win- 
dow to the front). Regular True BASIC statements such as PRINT and the graphics statements 
(PLOT LINES, BOX AREA, etc.) are placed in the current logical window. The current logical win- 
dow is either the default logical window that fills the current target physical window or a defined 
logical window you have opened (with an OPEN statement) and specified with a WINDOW state- 
ment. For more details about switching between physical and logical windows, see the section below 
on “Creating and Using Physical Windows.” 


You place most True Controls objects on the screen or within a window by specifying a set of rectangular 
coordinates with the CALL to the appropriate routine. These coordinates have the order Left, right, 
bottom, top, as in regular True BASIC statements. In the calling sequences described in this chapter, 
they are designated: 
xl, xP, yoy yt 

The call to TC_PushBtn_Create creates an active button containing the text Continue” withits lower 
left corner at xp ix, ypix (which is equivalent to user coordinates 2,-4). The width of the button is 60 pix- 
els; the value -1 as the final coordinate tells True BASIC to use the default value for the height of the button. 
The TC_PushBtn_Create routine is described more fully in the section below on Push Buttons. 





Vv NOTE: The True Controls routine that creates a physical window always creates a logical win- 
dow that fills that physical window, just as there is always a default logical window for the 
default physical window. The default user coordinates of this logical window are O, 1, 0, 1 asin 
the default logical window. Thus, the conversion routines are always valid if you create windows 
with True Controls routines. 











Vv] NOTE: It is possible to place windows on the screen and objects and controls within windows 
using pixels coordinates. This approach is not discussed in this chapter. 
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Creating and Using Physical Windows 


All True Controls chjects, except windows, must be placed in a specific physical window, so you must first 
create and define a physical window or use the default physical window (window ID 0). 


Even if you intend to use only the default physical window for object creation, you must make it visible on 
the sereen with acall to TC_Show as follows: 


CALL TC_Show (0) 


If you do not explicitly show the default window, it will be shown automatically with the first PRINT or 
PLOT statement (CLEAR does not show the window), but it is not shown automatically when a control 
object is created within it. You may wish to create objects within the window before you show the window 
(and the objects it contains), but you must explicitly show the window at some point. 


To create a new physical window, use the TC_Win_Create routine in the format: 
CALL TC_Win_Create (wid, options$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


For this routine, wid must be a numeric variable; True BASIC will assign the window object's ID to that 
variable. 


Options$ is a stuing variable or expression for setting certain aspects of the window. Separate multiple 
values in opt ioms$ by spaces or vertical bars “|”. If options$ contains the word "TITLE" (case does 
not matter), the window will be created with a title bar. If opt ions$ contains the word "CLOSE " the 
window will include a close box; if it contains the word "SIZE", the window will have a resize box. To create 
a window with a vertical scroll bar, include "VSCROLL" in options$; for a horizontal scroll bar, use 
“HS CROLL". For information on controlling the action of scroll bars attached to windows, see the section 
“Creating and Using Scroll Bars” later in this chapter. 


For additional details on the options available for window creation, see the description of TC_Win_Create in 
Chapter 22 “Interface Library Routines.” The options include: different border types, parent versus child 
windows, and immune versus nonimmune windows. 


As noted earlier, x l, xr, yb, y t must be numeric expressions giving the left, right, bottom, and top locations 
ofthe window on the full screen in screen coordinates. Screen coordinates are always between 0 and 1, and left 
<rightand bottom <top. True Controls will adjust screen coordinates thatare out-of-range, and will also make 
sure that all portions of the window are visible. (Use pixel coordinates if you have other requirements.) 


You can set or change a title to a window with the TC_Win_SetTitle routine: 
CALL TC_Win_SetTitle (wid, titles) 


For example, if you wish to create a physical window that nearly fills the full screen and contains a close box, 
aresize box, and atitle, you could do the following: 
LIBRARY “cs\TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.tre" ' Use appropriate path 


CALL TC_Init ! Initialize True Controls 
variables, etc. 


CALL 1C_GetScreenSize (ls, rs, bs, ts) 
CALL TC_Win_Create (wid, "close size title", .1, .9, .1, .9) 
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CALL TC_Win_SetTitle (wid, "New Window’) 


CALL TC_Show (wid) ' Display the window 


The coordinates in the TC_Win_Create routine define the user-accessible area for the window; borders, 
title bars, and menu bars (if any) are placed outside that area. The user-accessible area is sometimes called 
the client area. Thus, all the elements of a window created with full-screen coordinates would not be visi- 
ble. Fifty pixels should be ample to allow room for all elements, but you may wish to experiment if you want 
to use the full screen. (Note: if you do not add menus to your window, on certain platforms that space will be 
added to the client area.) 


When you use TC_Win_Create to create a new physical window, the routine automatically opens a logical 
window to fill the content area of that physical window. The logical window is given the default user coordi- 
nates of 0,1,0,1. (This is similar to the default logical window, channel #0, that fills the default physical win- 
dow and has user coordinates 0,1,0,1.) 


Creating (and showing) a physical window makes it the active, target window. The active physical win- 
dow is always in front of any others on the screen, and its title bar will appear differently than those of other 
windows; the active physical window will never be partially or completely hidden from view. The target 
physical window is where subsequent output and other objects will be placed; it is not necessarily active or 
even visible. (Creating but not showing a physical window makes it the target window, but does not make 
the window active because it is not visible.) 


Shown, Active, and Target Windows 

Physical windows may be shown (visible) or they may be erased (invisible or hidden). When one or more 
physical windows are shown on the screen, one window is the active physical window. If the windows are 
overlapped, the active window is always on top; it is never partially or completely hidden from view. The 
active window also has a title bar with a different appearance than those of other windows; thus even if win- 
dows are tiled (more than one window is “in front” and not overlapping any others), the active window is easy 
to identify. (It may occasionally happen that being “in front” and having an “active” title bar will not occur 
together.) On the Macintosh, it is necessary that a window be active for its menu to appear in the menu bar 
position at the top of the screen. 


The target physical window is the one that contains the logical window to which subsequent output will 
be sent. Although it may be the same as the active physical window, it doesn’t need to be active or even visi- 
ble. In fact, a common technique is for a program to fill a hidden window with output and then make it visi- 
ble. 


As noted above, windows must be explicitly showv (made visible) after they are created with the TC_Show 
routine: 

CALL TC_Show (wid) 
As with all True Controls objects, visible windows may be erased (hidden) with the TC_Erase routine: 


CALL TC_Erase (wid) 
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Erased windows may later be shown again with TC_Show. As with any True Controls object, erasing a win- 
dow merely removes it from view; the window still exists, it may be made the target window, and it may later 
be shown and mace active. 


Many physical windows may be shown simultaneously (though some may be fully or partially hidden behind 
other windows), but at any one time there can be only one active window and only one target window. A pro- 
gram can switch among physical windows with the following routines: 


CALL TC_Win_Target (wid) ! To receive output 
CALL TC_Win_Active (wid) ! Move to the front, if visible 
CALL TC_Win_Switch (wid) ' Makes target and, if visible, active 


Calling TC_Win_Switch makes the identified window both the target window and, assuming the window 
is visible, the active window. TC_Win_Target and TC_Win_Switch also automatically issue a WINDOW 
statement so that subsequent program output is sent to the logical window that fills the target physical 
window. 

Only a shown window may be made active. If a window has not yet been shown after it is created or if it has 
been erased (hidden), TC_Win_Active has no effect and TC_Win_Switch makes the window the target but 
does not show it or make it active. TC_Show merely makes a window visible and capable of becoming active; 
it does not make a window active or the target. Any window, whether shown or erased, may be made the tar- 
get window. 


A shown window may be made active by several means: 


e When a program first creates and shows a window with the TC_Show routine, that window 
becomesactive. 


e The TC_Win_Switch routine makes the designated window both the active and target window, 
as noted above. 


° TheTC_Win_Active routine designates a new active window, but does not change the target win- 
dow, as noted above. 


© Ifa TC_Erase routine erases the active window, another visible window becomes the new active 
window. 


e Using the mouse, the user may click in any visible window to make it active. Similarly, if the user 
moves or resizes a window on the screen (see below), that window becomes the active window. 
A window can beeome the target window for output as follows: 
° The most recently created window is the target (only one window may be a target at any one time). 


e The TC_Win_ Switch routine makes the designated window the target as well as the active win- 
dow, if visible, as noted above. 

e The TC_Win_Target routine specifies a new target window as noted above, although it does not 
make that window active or even visible. 


« A WINDOW statement, which directs output to a specific logical window, also selects the appro- 
priate physical window as the target for subsequent output, but that physical window does not 
automatically become active or shown if it is currently erased (hidden). (Generally, if you want to 
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redirect the program’s output and insure that it is shown, you should first call the TC_Show and 
TC_Win_Switch routines to make the appropriate physical window the active target. Then, if you 
want a logical window within that physical window other than the default logical window, you can 
use a WINDOW statement.) 


Note that the target window is controlled exclusively by the program — there is no way the user can directly 
change the target window — whereas the active window may be changed either by the program or by the 
user clicking in it. 





Vv NOTE: In the default physical window, the default logical window is always available as chan- 
nel #0; you can switch among that and other logical windows with the WINDOW statement. That 
is not the case for additional physical windows you create. Although TC_Win_Create automati- 
cally creates a logical window to fill any new physical window, that logical window channel is not 
known outside of True Controls; thus you cannot use a WINDOW statement to direct output to 
such windows. TC_Win_Switch does that for you, sending subsequent output to the logical win- 
dow that fills the physical window you designate, and that may be adequate in most cases. 





Placing Objects Within Physical Windows 

To place another object in a physical window, you must specify the location of that object. This is normally 
done in the user coordinates of the current logical window contained in the physical window. 

To find the user coordinates of a logical window, use: 


WINDOW #3 

ASK WINDOW Left, right, bottom, top 
To fine the user coordinates of an unnumbered logical window that fills a certain physical window, or the log- 
ical window that fills the default physical window, use 

CALL TC_Win_Switch (the_physical_window) 

ASK WINDOW Left, right, bottom, top 
(Examples of placing objects in windows are shown in the sections on the various objects below; see Chapter 
13 for more on logical windows and user coordinates.) 


Redrawing and Resizing Windows 

As noted above, physical windows may become partially or fully hidden from view, either by an overlapping 
active window or by being made invisible with the TC_Erase routine. When such a window is re-shown or 
made active, True BASIC by default redraws the contents of the window, such windows are called immune. 


This redrawing of a window may not be a problem in many cases, but it does use memory, Also, if large 
amounts of output have been generated and “scrolled up” out of view, True BASIC regenerates the entire 
contents of the window when it redraws it, including all the scrolling. If you do not want a window to be 
immune, use the option “NONIMMUNE” when you create it with TC_Win_Create. 
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See Chapter 19 on the OBJECT routine for more information about immune and non-immune windows. 
The size of a window may be changed either by the program or by the user. The TC_SetRect routine lets 
your program change the size of a physical window (or of any other object or control) as follows: 

CALL TC_SetRect (wid, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


When you resize a window, any existing contents of the window do not change. If you make the window 
larger, there will be unused portions of the window, if you make the window smaller, existing contents will 
be clipped. The full contents of the window are still there, however; making the window larger will show 
them. When you resize a control or graphical object, you must make sure to be the correct logical window. 
This can be done using a WINDOW statement, or, if the logical window is part of a physical window, using 
TC_Win Switch. 


Note, however, that user coordinates are readjusted to fit the new window size. Thus, any subsequent output 
that relies on user coordinates (such as PLOT or BOX or other graphics statements) will be fit to the new 
window size. 


Keep in mind that a user may resize an active window at any time and such a resize has the same effect on 
existing and subsequent output as the TC_SetRect routine. The TC_Event routine returns suc YSLZE" 
events, so you could include an appropriate decision structure in your program if the user resizes a window. 


Changing Window Attributes 
You can add or change attributes to physical windows with several TC_Win routines or with the general 
TC_Set routine. You can also add menus to windows with the TC_Menu routines described in the next 
section. 
You can set or change the ¢izle on a window with: 

CALL TC_Win_SetTitle (wid, titles) 


where title$ contains the new string. If the window is currently visible, the title is changed dynamically. 
You can also find out the current title of a window with the routine: 


CALL IC_Win_GetTitle (wid, titles) 
This returns the current title of window wid in the variable titleS. 
You ean change the shape of the text eursor in a window with the TC_Win_SetCursor routine: 

CALL TC_Win_SetCursor (wid, shapes) 
sets the cursor to the shape given in the string variable shape$. Allowable shapes may vary with the com- 
puter being used, but they include "ARROW", "IBEAM", "PLUS" "CROSS", or "WALT" symbols. 
You can control the fond used in a window with the TC_Win_SetF ont routine: 

CALL TC_Win_SetFont (wid, fontname$, fontsize, fontstyle$) 


The available fonts and styles will vary with the operating system, but some common fonts can be found on 
all systems. Fontname$ values common to all systems are: 


"FIXED" "HELVETICA" "TIMES" "SYSTEM" 
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You can find out what fonts are available on the current system with the TC_FontsAvailable routine. 
CALL TC_FontsAvailable (fonts$) 
All currently available font names are returned in the string argument fonts$, separated by vertical bars. 
Available fontstyle$ values are: 
"PLAIN" "BOLD" “ITALIC” "BOLD ITALIC" 
The f onts4ze must be a numeric value in points. The default font is 10 points, "FIXED", and PLAIN". 


Three routines let you control the shape and appearance of graphics, lines, and filled objects that are drawn 
in the window by regular True BASIC statements, such as PLOT, etc. These are explained later in this 
chapter in the section on “Pens, Brushes, and Drawmodes for Windows & Graphical Objects.” 


The following example creates a nonimmune window with a title bar, close box, and resize box. It will be as 
large as possible on the screen. 


LIBRARY “c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.trc" ! Use appropriate path and file name 
CALL TC_Init ! Initialize True Controls variables, etc. 
LET options$ = “close size title nonimmune” 


CALL TC_Win_Create (wid, options$, 0, 1, Q, 1) 

CALL TC_Win_SetTitle (wid, "My New Window") 

CALL TC_Win_SetFont (wid, "helvetica", 12, "plain") ! Change font 
CALL TC_Show (wid) ' Show the window 


Checking for Valid Windows 
As described earlier, you can destroy a window (and the objects within it) when you are finished with: 
CALL TC_Free Cwid) 
When this routine is used with a window ID, it frees the window and all objects and controls associated with 
it. The routine first hides the window and then frees the memory associated with it and all associated 
objects. Once a window has been freed it no longer exists and it cannot be shown or manipulated. Also, its ID 
number becomes invalid and may be reused later. 
You can check that a certain window is valid (.e., has been created but not “freed”) with the routine: 
CALL TC_Win_Valid (wid) 
Ifthe window with identifier wid is not open, the routine generates an error with the message: 
Illegal window number: ### (711) 
See Chapter 16 on “Handling Errors’ for information on handling errors within your programs. 
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Creating and Using Window Menus 

The TC_Menz routines let you add menus to any of your physical windows. To create a menu, you must first 
create 2 two-dimensional array to contain the text for the menus. The rows represent menus, and the 
columns contain the items for each menu. The lower bounds for menu array columns must be zero. The first 
item (0) in each row is the menu title. The first menu, or row 0, is not used in Windows or OS/2 and can be 
omitted’ on a Macintosh you can specify an item for the Apple menu in row 0. 





Md NOTE: Ona Macintosh, the menu for the active window always appears on the menu bar at 
the top of the screen, not attached to the window, but the menu is created and controlled just as 
with other systems. 








So, to create two menus containing up to three choices plus the menu title, you might create an array such as 
the following (this is similar to the menu in the MATHQUIZ.TRU program in the TBDEMOS directory): 


DIM menu$S C1:2, 0:3) ! 2 menus and 4 items (title plus up to 3 choices) 
HAT READ menus 

DATA Main, Next Problem, a, QuitaQ ' Menu 1 

DATA Level, Beginner, Intermediate, Advanced ' Menu 2 


You can include special characters along with the menu text to place lines between menu items or indicate a 
key that may be used as a menu shortcut. An ampersand (@) as a separate item places a line before the next 
menu item. A menu item followed immediately by an @ and one of the characters from the item designates 
that character as a keyboard equivalent and causes that character to be underlined in the menu item. 
Keystroke equivalents are shortcuts for menu items. (In Windows and 08/2, the character must be one of the 
letters in the text of the menu item.) The menu created by the DATA statements above is illustrated below. 


A menu item may also be followed by two ampersands (@@) to signal the start of a hierarchical menu — 
where another menu is associated with that menu. See the section below on hierarchical menus. 


Once an array is dimensioned and initialized, you must call the TC_Menu_Set routine to pass the menu$ 
array to create the menu in the desired window: 
CALL TC_Menu_Set (wid, menu$) 


After you have created the menu, you can add check marks to individual items. In the menu example above, 
the last menu offers three choices of levels: Beginner, Intermediate, and Advanced. To set up the program to 
show that one level is selected at the beginning, you can use TC_Menu_SetCheck to add a check to an item: 


CALL TC_Mernu_SetCheck (wid, menu, item, flag) 


Wid isthe ID for the window that contains the menu. The array subscripts for the menu item to be checked 
are indicated by menu (row) and i tem (column). If f lag equals 1 (or any value other than 0), the item is 
checked; if flag equals 0, any existing check is removed. By default when you create a menu with 
TC_Menu_Set, no items are checked, but a space for a check is reserved to the left of each item. 


As an example, the following program segment sets up the default physical window with a new title anda 
menu for a simple arithmetic quiz program: 
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{ Arithmetic Quiz 
LIBRARY “c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.trce" ! or appropriate path name 


DIM menu$ (2, 0:3) ! 2 menus and 4 items (title plus up to 5 choices) 
MAT READ menuS 

DATA Main, Next Problem, #, Quitaa 

DATA Level, Beginner, Intermediate, Advanced 


CALL TC_Init ! Initialize TC routines 

CALL TC_Win_SetTitle (0, “Arithmetic Quiz") ' Change window title 
CALL TC_Menu_Set (0, menu$) ! Set the menu 

CALL TC_Menu_SetCheck (0, 2, 1, 1) ! Check third menu, item two or menu$(2,1) 
CALL TC_Show (0) ! Make the default window visible 


The above statements would change the title of the default output window to “Arithmetic Quiz" and 
create the following menus (the Info menu is ignored on Windows and O82): 










~ Beginner 
Intermediate 
Advanced 







_Mext Problem 
Quit 


Getting Input from Menus 

So far, of course, this menu won't do anything; the program won't respond when you select a menu item. You 
need to create an event processing routine that looks for mouse clicks on menu choices (or keyboard equiva- 
lents) and carries out the appropriate action, such as presenting the next problem, ending the program, or 
resetting the difficulty level (and resetting the check mark in the third menu). 


You could do this with a DO structure that includes a call te TC_Event: 
CALL TC_Event (timer, event$, window, x1, x2) 


The t imer can be set to 0 so that the loop does not wait but takes the first event (if any) in the event list. The 
event type will be returned as event$, The window ID in which the event occurs will be returned as win- 
dow; in this case window will be returned as 0 since the program uses only the default physical window. If 
the event$is "MENU", x1 and x2 return the subscripts corresponding to the original menu$ array: x1 
will contain the number or subscript of the menu selected and x2 will contain the number or subscript of the 
item selected. The following lines show just such a loop that might occur at the end of the main program: 

! Difficulty levels: beginner = 5, intermediate = 11, advanced = 20 


LET difficulty = 5 ' Default difficulty is beginner 
LET cur_check = 1 ! Current menu item checked 
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DD 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, window, x1, x2) 


IF event$ = "MENU" then 


LET menu = x1 
LET item = x2 
[IF menu = 1 then ! Main menu 
1F item 1 then CALL NextProblem (difficulty, answer, response) 


IF item = 3 then EXIT DO ! Quit is 3rd item (2nd is separator) 
ELSEIF menu = 2 then ' Level menu 
CALL TC_Menu_SetCheck (0, 2, cur_check, 0) ! Remove current check 
IF item = 1 then 
LET difficulty = 5 ' Beginner 
CALL TC_Menu_SetCheck (0, 2, 1, 1) ! Add check to first item 
LET cur_check = 1 
ELSEIF item = 2 then 
LET difficulty = 11 ! Intermediate 
CALL TC_Menu_SetCheck (0, 2, 2, 1) ! Add check to 2nd item 
LET cur_check = 2 
ELSEIF item = 3 then 
LET difficulty = 20 ! Advanced 
CALL TC_Menu_SetCheck (0, 2, 3, 1) ! Add check to 3rd item 
LET cur_check = 3 
END IF 
END IF 





END IF 
LOOP 


CALL T€_Cleanup 
END 


Note that other events may be occurring (and be returned from the event queue), but this loop ignores all 
except "MENU" events, Also, the DO and LOOP statements contain no tests to end the loop, but the Quit 
choice inthe Main menu leads to an EXIT DO, which exits the loop, calls TC_Cleanup, and ends the program. 


All that remains to be done to make this a workable program is to write a Next Problem subroutine to 
present a random arithmetic problem in the window, using the value of diff icul ty to determine how 
hard the problem will be. 
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Creating Hierarchical Menus 

In a hierarchical menu, one or more menu items may in turn be menus themselves. For example, an 
Options menu might provide the choices: Pen Style and Color. Each of these in turn could offer additional 
choices. 


You establish hierarchical menus as follows. A trailing double ampersand (@@) indicates shat an item is the 
start of a hierarchical menu; a single ampersand (@) before a menu header, which must match a hierarchi- 
cal menu item, indicates the menu choices for a hierarchical menu. Consider the following example: 


LIBRARY “c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.tre” ! or appropriate path name 


DIM menu$ (6, 0:3) ' 6 menus and 4 items (title plus up to 3 choices) 
MAT READ menu$ 


DATA File, Open, Close, Quit ' Menu 1 
DATA Edit, CutaT, CopyaC, PasteaP ' Menu 2 
DATA Options, Pen Styleaa, Coloraa, °" ! Menu 3 
DATA @Pen Style, Solid, Dashed, Dotted ! Menu 4 
DATA aColor, Redaa, White, Blue, ' Menu 5 
DATA @Red, Light Red, Dark Red, "" ' Menu 6 


CALL TC_Init Initialize TC routines 


CALL TC_Win_Switch (0) 
CALL TC_Menu_Set (0, menu$) ' Set the menu 


Here the Options menu (menu 8) contains two hierarchical menus: Pen Style and Color. Menus 4 and 5 
define the hierarchical menus for those items. Note that the Color menu, in turn, contains a second level 
hierarchical item for Red, which is defined in Menu 6. When this menu is created and the user selects the 
Color item under Options, the menus will open appropriately as follows: 


Pen Style 









Notice also that menus 3 and 6 use empty quotes to indicate that there are fewer items in. those menus. 


Command Key Equivalents 

All platforms provide command key equivalents for menu selection. (The terms “accelerator keys”, “com- 
mand keys” and “alt mode keys” are often used.) In the above example the ampersand and character follow- 
ing a menu choice (for example: Cut @T) indicates such a key. Different platforms have different conven- 
tions. On Windows and OS/2, the specified letter must appear in the menu text itself; that letter will be 
underlined when the menu shows. (On these platforms, one can select a particular menu by holding down 
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the Alt key while pressing the key of the underlined letter. Then, press the key of the underlined letter in the 
menu item itself.) On the Macintosh, the letter defines a command key combinations. letter is to be under- 
lined signifying a keyboard shortcut. (On this platform, one can select a particular menu item, regardless of 
which menu it is in, by holding down the command key while pressing the letter key indicated.) 


See TC_Menu_Set in Chapter 22 for additional information, including ways to have the menu text corre- 
spond to the conventions of particular platforms; that is, where one would use “Exit” on Windows or OS/2, 
one would used “Quit” on the Macintosh. 


Disabling & Editing Menu Items 


Just as you can check certain items in a menu, you can disable — or gray out — certain items with 
TC_Menu_SetEnable: 


CALL TC_Menu_SetEnable (wid, menu, item, flag) 


The arguments are the same as those for TC_Menu_SetCheck. If f Lag is 0, the item is disabled or grayed 
out; for any other value, the item is enabled or visible. If i t em is 0, then the entire menu can be disabled or 
enabled. By default when you create a menu with TC_Menu_Set all items are enabled. You may find the 
current state of a given menu item with the TC_Menu_GetEnable routine: 


CALL TC_Menu_getEnable (wid, menu, item, flag) 


Other routines let you change, add, or delete menu items. You can change the text for a menu item with 
TC_Menu_SetText: 


CALL TC_Menu_SetText (wid, menu, item, text) 
Similarly, you ean find out the current text for a menu item with TC_Menu_GetText: 
CALL TC_Menu_GetText (wid, menu, item, text$) 


Use caution when adding or deleting menu items as this can cause confusion with the array subscripts used 
to identify menu items returned by events. TC_Menu_Addltem lets you add an item at the end of a menu 
with specified text: 


CALL TC_Menu_Additem (wid, menu, text$) 
The wid and menu arguments identify the menu as in the routines above. The array subscripts used to 
identify menu items are automatically updated. 
Similarly, TC_Menu_Delltem deletes a menu item from the window and menu specified: 

CALL TC_Menu_DelItem (wid, menu, item) 
You can delete the last item in a menu without serious confusion about how subscripts identify menu items. 
But, if you wish to delete an item in the middle of a menu, it would be better to delete the entire structure 
(with TC_Menu_Free) and then rebuild it. 
You may also add or delete a menu at the end of the current menu structure, using the routines: 

CALL TC_Nenu_AddMenu (wid, menu$()) 
and 

CALL TC_Nenu_DelMenu (wid) 
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TC_Menu_AddMenu adds an entirely new menu onto the end of the current menu structure, The new 
menu is given in the list menu$(), where item 0 must contain the menu header. Note that these two rou- 
tines work only on the end of the current menu structure. They are most helpful for adding a special menu 
that may later be deleted. 


Removing Menus : 
When you no longer need a menu in a window, it is a good idea to delete it and free the memory associated 
with it. You can do this with the TC_Menu_F ree routine: 


CALL TC_Menu_Free (wid) 


Creating and Using Push Buttons 

Push buttons are buttons containing text that the user can click on to indicate a certain action. To see an 
example of a simple push button, you can examine and run the DEMPUSH.TRU programin the TBDEMOS 
directory installed with Version 5. 


As another example, consider the arithmetic quiz being set up in the previous section. Ifthis program pre- 
sents a problem to the user and gives them a space to enter an answer, you might want to have a push but: 
ton that the user can click to have the computer check the answer. 


The routine that creates a push button is: 
CALL TC_PushBtn_Create (cid, text$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


where cid returns the control ID for the button, text $ is the text that will appear in the button, and the 
remaining arguments give the left, right, bottom, and top corners of the button in pixel coordinates for the 
current physical window. 


Asan example, you could place a push button in the bottom left of the window with the following statements, 
Remember that the default user coordinates are 0, 1, 0, 1 (unless you change them witha SET WINDOW 
statement as described in Chapter 13 on “Using Graphics’). 


LIBRARY “c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.tre” ! or appropriate path name 
CALL TC_Init ' Initialize TC routines 
CALL TC_Show (0) ! Show default window 


CALL TC_PushBtn_Create (pbid, "Check my answer", .1, .4, .1, -99999) 
The value of -99999 passed as one of the locations for the push button signals that you want to use the 
default button height. 


The above code merely puts the push button in the window; it cannot do anything yet. To process input from 
a push button, you would need to test for event$ of "CONTROL DESELECTED™ returned from the 
TC_Event routine. For example, you could add an additional test to the DO loop that checks for menu mput 
as follows: 


DO 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, 0, x1, x2) 
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IF event$ = “MENU" then 
<code as shown in earlier section; the Main menu includes choices 
to present a problem or end the Loop> 


ELSEIF event$S = "CONTROL DESELECTED” then 
IF x2 = pbid then CALL Check_Answer (answer, response) 
! ignore xi 


END IF 
LOOP 


CALL TC_Cleanup 
END 


"CONTROL DESELECTED” fora push button means that the user has clicked and released on it. (In the case 


ofa 


"CONTROL SELECT" event is not returned until the object is deselected. Thus, the program can ignore the 
"CONTROL SELECT” event and simply test for the appropriate "CONTROL DESELECTED" event.) 


For these events, the value returned by x2 is the ID number for the control that was selected or deselected; 


x1 


push button, a "CONTROL SELECT" event always precedesa"CONTROL DESELECTED" event, butthe 





is not used and can be ignored. Thus, if event$ equals "CONTROL DESELECTED" and x2 equals the 


ID for the push button (stored in pbid in this example), the user has clicked on the push button and the 
decision structure will carry out the appropriate action (here, checking the user’s response). 


Creating and Using Groups of Radio Buttons 

Another way to offer users a choice of options is to provide a group of radio buttons, in which one button (and 
only one button) is always checked or selected. For example, in the MathQuiz program, radio buttons could 
provide the user with a choice of addition, subtraction, multiplication, or division problems. (The DEMRA- 
DIO.TRU program in the TBDEMOS directory also provides a simple example of radio buttons.) 


The format for the TC_RadioGroup_Create routine is: 


CALL TC_RadioGroup_Create (rid, text$(), xl, xr, yb, yt) 


The text for each button should be passed in the tex t$() array, whose lower bound must be 1. The ID of 


the 


group as a whole is returned in rid. Initially, none of the buttons is on. If you wish to set one of the but- 


tons to be “on”, use the TC_RadioGroup_Set routine: 


CALL TC_RadioGroup_Set (rid, button) 


For example, to add a group of four radio buttons to the lower-right corner of the MathQuiz window, you 


could add the following statements. 
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DIM radio_text$ (4) ! 4 buttons 


MAT READ radio_text$ 
DATA Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, Division 


CALL TC_RadioGroup_Create (radio_id, radio_text$(), .6, .9, .1, -4) 
CALL TC_RadioGroup_Set (radio_id, 1) ; 
LET operations = radio_text$(i) 
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These statements indicate the first radio button (Addition) as the “on” button initially. The variable oper- 
ation$ is anew parameter to be passed to a NextProblem subroutine that would present an appropriate 
type of problem. 

The above statements create a set of radio buttons but those buttons cannot do anything yet. To test for 
input from the buttons, you would test for event$ of "CONTROL DESELECTED" returned from the 
TC_Event routine. When event$ is"CONTROL DESELECTED", x2 returns the ID for the button (as 
noted above, you can ignore x1 forany "CONTROL DESELECTED" event). 


Your program can find out the currently “on” radio button at any time with the TC_RadioGroup_On routine: 
CALL TC_RadioGroup_On (rid, button) 


The first argument must be the ID for the radio group as a whole (subscript 0 for the appropriate radio ID 
array,) the second argument returns the ordinal number of the button that is currently on. For example, you 
might add the following test to the DO loop in the MathQuiz program: 


DO 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, 0, x1, x2) 


IF event$ = "MENU" then ! Menu item selected 


<code to CALL NextProblem or EXIT DO as shown in menu section above, 
adding operation$ parameter to CALL to NextProblem:> 


CALL NextProblem (difficulty, operation$, answer, response) 


ELSEIF event$S = "CONTROL DESELECTED” then ! Control item selected 
IF x2 = pbid then CALL Check Answer (answer, response) ! Push button 
! dgnore x1 
ELSE ! Radio button 


CALL TC_RadioGroup_0On (radio_id, on) 
LET operation$ = radio_text$(on) 
END IF 


END IF 
LOOP 
CALL TC_Cleanup 
END 


If the user clicks a radio button, the above statements reset the value of operat ion$ so that the proper 
value is passed to the subroutine NextProblem (not shown) that will present a problem. The program need 
not reset the radio buttons as TC_Event does that automatically. (Remember that no more than one radio 
button can be “on”.) 


As with push buttons, a "CONTROL DESELECTED" event is always preceded bya “CONTROL SELECT" 
event, which is not returned until the object is deselected. Thus, the program need be concerned only with 
the deselection of the object. ; 
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Creating and Using Check Boxes 
Check-box objects let you create one or more choices similar to radio buttons. Unlike radio buttons however, 
in which only one button in the group can be “on”, each check box is a separate object and any one may or 
may not be checked “on” independently of any other check box, To see an example of a check box, you can 
examine and run the DEMCHECK.TRU program in the TBDEMOS directory. 
The TC_CheekBox_Create routine is: 

CALL TC_Checkbox_Create (cid, text, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
You supply the text to go with the check box as text $. To indicate if a box is to be checked or not, use the 
separate routine TC_Checkbox_Set: 

CALL TC_Checkbox_Set (cid, status) 
If status is 0, the box is not checked; if it is 1 (or any non-zero value), the box is drawn with an X in it. 
For example, suppose you want to give the user the option of receiving warnings about something (such as 
misspelled words, numbers outside a certain range, etc.) and you provide three ways of giving warnings, The 


following statements would create three check boxes, corresponding to three warning methods. Initially, no 
box is checked, indicating that no warnings are desired: 


LIBRARY “c: \TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.trc" ! or appropriate path name 
CALL TC_Init ! Initialize TC routines 
CALL TC_Show (0) ' Show default window 


DIM check_id (3), check_text$ (3), warn_flag (3) 


NAT READ check_text$ 
DATA "Sound", “Flashing bar", "Message on screen” 
MAT warn_flag = 0 1 ALL warnings turned off initially 


FOR i = 1 to 3 
CALL TC_Checkbox_Create (check_id(i ), check_text$Ci), .6, .8, 44+.3*i, -99999) 
NEXT 3 
The user could then check one or more of the boxes indicating how they wish to receive warnings. The pro- 
gram may test for a"CONTROL DESELECTED" eventona check box, but more importantly, it needs to find 
out the new status of the box (checked or not). 


In addition to returning "CONTROL SELECT" and “CONTROL DESELECTED" events for check boxes, 
TC_Event automatically changes the status of the check box. If the box was not checked before the event, 
TC_Event adds a check and changes the status of the box to 1; if the box had been checked, the check is 
removed and the status is changed to 0. TC_Event does not return the status, however; to find that you 
must use the TC_CheckBox_Get routine, as follows: 

CALL TC_Checkbox_Get (cid, status) 


In some cases, a program may not need to test for a check-box event, as long as it checks the status of appro- 
priate check boxes before carrying out related tasks. More commonly, however, a program would check the 
status of the boxes and set appropriate flags as part of an event processor. For example: 
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DO 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, window, x1, x2) 


IF eventS = “CONTROL DESELECTED" then 
FOR i = 1 to 3 


IF x2 = check_id (4) then ' If a check box, ... 
CALL TC_CheckBox_Get (x2, status) ' Get new status 
LET warn_flag (i) = status ' Reset flag 
END JF : 
NEXT 3 
END IF 


<additional event processor code> 


LOOP 

Similarly, a program can change the status of a check box at any time with the TC_Checkbox_Set routine: 
CALL TC_Checkbox_Set (cid, status) 

passing the desired status, Oor 1, along with the appropriate ID number. 


Putting a Box Around a Group of Objects 
The TC_Groupbox_Create routine puts a box around a group of objects such as radio buttons or related 
check boxes. The format for the routine is: 

CALL TC_Groupbox_Create (cid, title$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
The second argument, t it Le$, lets you place a title on the box; if t it Le$ is an empty string then no title 
is added. Thus, to place a simple box around the radio button group above, you could insert this statement 
before you create the radio button group: 

CALL TC_Groupbox_Create (box_id, “", .6, .8, .5, .8) 
If you wish to put a title on the box, you could do so as follows: 

CALL TC_Groupbox_Create (box_id, "Select Problem Type", .6, Op «Sy. cd 


Since the group box may be opaque, it must be shown before other controls that it may contain. 
No events are returned for group boxes; group boxes merely organize other control objects, . 
The DEMGROUP.TRU program in the TBDEMOS directory provides an example of a simple group box. 


Adding Titles or Other Static Text Boxes 


The group box routine can put a title on a group box. Another routine lets you place a title anywhere ina Win- 
dow, either as part of another object or by itself. The TC_SText_Create routine creates an object that con- 
tains one line of text. This text cannot be edited by the user; it is called static text. Your program, however, 
can change the text in a static text box using the TC_SetText routine as described below. (Kdit field, listedit 
buttons, and text editor objects — all described in this chapter — can be edited by the user.) 


You create a one-line static text object as follows: 
CALL TC_SText_Create (cid, text$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
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You supply the text for the object in tex t$. If the defined area is too small, the text is truncated. 


By default, the text is left-justified in the defined area. If you wish to change that, you may use the 
TC_SetTextJustify routine: 


CALL TC_SetTextJustify (cid, justitfy$) 
In jus tif y$,youcan specify "CENTER", "RIGHT", or "LEFT" toindicate how the text is to be placed 
in the area defined by xl, xr, yb, and yt. (Note: text justification may not work on all systems.) 


Thas, you could add a title to the check boxes created earlier, with or without a group box, as follows: 


DIM check_id (3), check_text$ (3), warn_flag (3) 


HAT READ check_text$ 

DATA “Sound”, “Flashing bar", “Message on screen" 

HAT warn flag = 0 ! ALL warnings turned off initially 
LET check_title$ = "Select Warning Type” 


CALL TC_Groupbox_Create (box_id, "", .6, .8, .4, .85) 
FOR i = 1 to 3 

CALL TC_Checkbox_Create (check_id(i), 0, check text8(i), .6, .8, .4+.1*1, -99999) 
NEXT 3 


CALL TC_SText_Create (title_id, check_title$, .62, .78, .9, -99999) 
CALL TC_SetTextJustify (title_id, "“CENTER") 


The bottom of the static text box is placed above and slightly inside the edges of the first check box. The final 
value of -1 indicates that the default height for static text should be used. 


If you do not want a box around the check boxes and their title, you could omit the call to 
TC_Groupbox_Create. 


Although users will not be able to edit or select static text items, a program can change the text in a static 
text object at any time with the TC_SetText routine: 


CALL TC_SetText (cid, text$) 


where cid is the ID for the static text object and text$ is the new text for that object. For example, you 
could change the static text object created above as follows: 


CALL TC_SetText (title_id, "Warning Method") 


If that object is shown on the screen, the text will be updated immediately. 


Creating and Using an Edit Field for Text Entry 


Ifyou wish to havea single-line field where the user can enter text, you can create an edit field. You can also spec- 
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ify a format for the text to be entered in an edit field. You create an edit field with the TC_Edit_Create routine: 
CALL TC_Edit_Create (cid, text$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
The routine returns the field’s ID in c i d; you specify the initial text to appear in the fieldas tex t $. Ifyou 
wish to indicate a desired format for that text, use the routine TC_Edit_SetFormat: 
CALL TC_Edit_SetFormat (cfd, format$) 
Here, format$ specifies a format for the text to be entered in an edit field; see the table below. You can 
check that the text conforms to the format at any time by calling 
CALL TC_Edit_CheckField (cid, errormess$) 
If all is okay, errormess$ will be the null string; otherwise, errormess$ will contain a descriptive 
error message. 


For example, if you wanted to create fields for the user to enter a name, phone number, and amount owed, 
you could create edit fields as follows: 


LIBRARY “c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.tre” ! or appropriate path name 
CALL TC_Init ! Initialize TC routines 

CALL TC_Show (0) ! Show default window 

LET xl = .2 

LET xr = .6 

LET yb = .8 


CALL TC_Edit_Create (name_id, “First Last", xt, xr, yb, -99999) 

CALL TC_Edit_Create (phone_id, “(000) 000-0000", xl, xr, yb-.1, -99999) 
CALL TC_Edit_SetFormat (phone_id, "phone"? 

CALL TC_Edit_Create (balance_id, “000.00", xl, xr, yb-.2, -99999) 

CALL TC_Edit_SetFormat (balance_id, “number") 


The format string "PHONE" allows any of the telephone-number formats shown below; "NUNBER" allows any 
real number. The table below shows other edit-field format strings that are allowed; case does not matter. 


Edit Field Format$ Strings 





format$ string Allowable texts (examples) 
“number” 123.456 (any real number) 
“integer” 123 (no decimal point) 
“range 123 456" any integer in specified range 
"“frange 12.3 45.6" any real number in specified range 
"Zip" 19096 or 19096-1234 
“ohone” 222-2222 


222-222-2222 
(222) 222-2222 


ss" 123-45-6789 
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"date" MM-DD-YY 
DD MMM YY 
DD MMM YYYY 
MMM_DD_YYYY 
YYYYMMDD 
“Length 12" any number having the specified number of characters 
"format *#**#*" customized format string as indicated by any combination of 
the following codes in place of the *s: 
A= any character 
9 = any digit 
X= any letter 
? = any character at all 
(other characters are literals) 


list a, b, c (must be one of these) 


ee 





Although you can check the contents of an edit field at any time, you should probably wait until the user has 
moved on. When TC_Event and returns a “CONTROL DESELECTED" event for the field (the field ID is 
returned as x2,) the user has finished using the edit field and has selected something else. You can then find 
out the text entered in the field with a call to TC_Edit_GetText: 

CALL TC_Edit_GetText (cid, text$) 


You can also check the contents against the format with TC_Edit_CheckField. 


Thus, you could get input from the edit fields created above with the following code: 


DO 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, window, x1, x2) 


IF eventS = "CONTROL DESELECTED” then 
CALL TC_Edit_CheckField (x2, error$) 


IF error$ <> “" then 
CALL TD_Warn (error$, “Accept|Correct”, 1, 1) 
IF r = 1 then ! "Accept" button pressed 


CALL TC_Edit_GetText (x2, text$) 
IF x2 = name_id then 
LET name$ = text$ 
ELSEIF x2 = phone_id 
LET phone$ = text$ 
ELSEIF x2 = balance_id 


LET amount_due = Val(text$) ! Convert to numeric value 
END IF 
ELSE 
CALL TC_Select (x2) 
END IF 
END IF 
END IF 


LOOP until event$ = "KEYPRESS" and x1 = 27 ! Escape key ends the Loop 
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(A description of TD_Warn appears later in this chapter.) Notice that the contents of the edit field are always 
returned as a string value, t ex t $. You may wish to convert to some other form, such as anumeric value or 
individual values for month, day, and year. 
Your program can reset the text or format for an edit field at any time with the two routines: 

CALL TC_Edit_SetText (cid, textS) 

CALL TC_Edit_SetFormat (cid, format) 
The new text is shown in the edit field immediately if that object is visible. 


For another way to let the user enter a selection, see the list edit button described in the next section. 


Creating and Using Selection Lists 

There are three types of controls that let you create a list of items the user may select frorn. A list box isa 
box showing the items in a list; if the list of items it too long for the size of the list box, a scroll bar is auto- 
matically added and handled by True Controls. List buttons appear on the screen as a single button with 
an arrow to the right of the button text. When the user selects the arrow, the list pops down (possibly with a 
scroll bar) and remains in view until the user selects an item from the list. List edit buttons are similar to 
list buttons, but the main difference is that the user may enter a choice not given in the pop-down list. List 
buttons and list edit buttons allow only single selections, while list boxes may be set to allow for multiple 
selections on some operating systems. 


List Boxes (ListBox) 


To see an example of a list box, you can examine and run the DEMLISTS.TRU program in the TBDEMOS 
directory. 


The format for the TC_ListBox_Create routine is: 
CALL TC_ListBox_Create (cid, mode$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
The second argument allows you to set the selection mode. Possible values are: 


SINGLE Only single selections are allowed (default) 
MULTIPLE Multiple selections are allowed 
READONLY The list may be read but not selected 


If the mode is not recognized or is the null string, the default (SINGLE) mode will be used. Multiple selec- 
tions may not be available on all operating systems. 
The contents of the list box may be set using the subroutine TC_SetList: 

CALL TC_SetList (cid, List$()) 


The array s List $ contains the text for the items in the list. Its lowest subscript must be <= 1. If the listis 
too long for the space defined by yb and yt, a scroll bar is added and handled automatically. ¢ i d returns 2 
single ID number that identifies the list box as a whole. For example, the following statements creaie a list 
box containing 10 items, although the box cannot display them all: 
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LIBRARY “c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.tre” ! or appropriate path name 
CALL TC_Init ! Initialize TC routines 

CALL TC_Show (0) ! Show default window 

DIN List$ (10), selection (0) ' Selection array will be used for 


event returns 
HAT READ List$ 


DATA apple, banana, cranberry, dandelion, eggplant 
DATA forsythia, hyacinth, iris, jasmine, kiwi 


CALL TC_ListBox_Create (list_id, "SINGLE", .6, .8, .3, .5) 

CALL TC_SetList (list_id, list$()) 
Events returned for list boxes are "CONTROL SINGLE" or "CONTROL DOUBLE" depending on whether the 
user selects an item with a single click or double click of the mouse button. A "CONTROL DOUBLE" is 
always preceded by a "CONTROL SINGLE" event. For these event types, TC_Event returns the control ID 
as x2 (x1 can be ignored). To find out what item or items have been selected, you must use the 
TC_ListBox_Get routine, as follows: 


CALL TC_ListBox_Get (cid, selection()) 
For the designated list box ID, the routine returns one or more numbers in the array seLection(). The 
returned numbers correspond to positions in the list — or list-text array subscripts — of any item the user 
selected. For example, if the user selects “dandelion” from the above list, the seLect ion() array would 
contain the single value 4. (On some operating systems, the user can select only one item.) 





First, here’s a sample section of an event handler that would detect an event in a list box and find out what 
had been selected: 


DO 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, window, x1, x2) 
IF event$ = "CONTROL SINGLE" or event$ = "CONTROL DOUBLE" and x2 = list_id then 
CALL TC_ListBox_Get (list_id, selection()) ' Get selected item # 
LET plant$ = List$(selection(LBOUND(selection))) ! Get corresponding name 
END IF 
LOOP 


A program can redefine the items in a list box at any time with the TC_SetList routine: 
CALL TC_SetList (cid, slist$()) 
For example, you could redefine the list box above to contain a list of animals with the code: 


DIM animals$ (7) 
MAT READ animals$ 
DATA aardvark, buffalo, cow, dog, elephant, flamingo, giraffe 


CALL TC_SetList (list_id, animals$()) 


All previous items in the list box are removed and replaced by the new array of items; the number of items 
need not be the same. If the box is showing, the list items are changed immediately. 
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A program can also pre-select one of the items in a list box with the TC_ListBox_Set routine: 
CALL TC_ListBox_Set (cid, selection) 


The value of selection must be in the range from 1 to the number of items in the list. For example, the fol- 
lowing statement would preselect dog" in the list above: 
CALL TC_ListBox_Set Clistlid, 4) 


Multiple selections, where allowed, are usually made by clicking on several items while holding down the 
shift key, then using a double click when finished. In this case the event handler would be interested only in 
the event type "CONTROL DOUBLE", and the array returned by TC_ListBox_Get would contain multi- 
ple items. (See Chapter 19 on the Object Subroutine for more details.) 


DO 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, window, x1, x2) 


IF event$ = "CONTROL DOUBLE" and x2 = List_id then 
CALL TC_ListBox_Get (list_id, selection()) ! Get selected item nos. 
LET plants$ = “" 
FOR i = 1 to UBOUND(selection) 
LET plants$ = plants$ & List$(selection(i)) @"“ ! Get corresponding names 
NEXT i 
END IF 


LOOP 


List Buttons (ListBtn) 


A list button also lets the user select from a list of items, but it initially appears on the screen as a single but- 
ton with a down arrow. The currently selected item is shown in the button. 


When the user clicks on the down arrow, the rest of the list pops down from the button. When the user elicks 

on an item in the list to select it, that item replaces the selected text in the button and the pop-dewn List dis- 

appears. 

To create a list button, use the TC_ListBtn_Create routine with a string array to pass the items for the list: 
CALL TC_ListBtn_Create (cid, List$Q), xl, xr, yb, yt) 


The first item in the list appears initially in the list button. For example, the following code creates the list 
button shown above: 


LIBRARY "c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.tre” ' or appropriate path name 
CALL TC_Init ! Initialize TC routines 
CALL TC_Show (0) ' Show default window 


DIM List$ (10) 

MAT READ list$ 

DATA apple, banana, cranberry, dandelion, eggplant 
DATA forsythia, hyacinth, iris, jasmine, kiwi 


CALL TC_ListBtn_Create (lListbtn_id, list$, .6, .8, .4, .6) 
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Thhe last two arguments determine the space available for the pop-down list when you select the list button. 
if there is not enough room for all the items in the list, a scroll bar is added and handled automatically. 


The only event returned for a list buttonis "CONTROL SINGLE", with the control ID returned as x2 (x1 
can be ignored). Te find out what item or items have been selected, you must use the TC_ListBtn_Get rou- 
tine, as follows: 

CALL TC_ListBtn_Get (cid, selection) 
The item’s position in the list — its subseript in the List$() array —is returned by selection. Thus, 
the following code could handle events in the list button created above: 


DO 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, window, x1, x2) 


IF event$ = "CONTROL SINGLE" and x2 = Listbtn_id then 
CALL TC_ListBtn_Get (listbtn_id, selection) ! Get selected item 4 
LET plant$ = List$ (selection) ! Get corresponding name 
END IF 


LOOP 
To see an example of a list button, you can examine and run the DEMLISTB.TRU program in the TBDE- 
MOS directory installed with Version 5. 


List Edit Buttons (ListEdit) 
List edit buttons are similar to list buttons in appearance, but the user may either select an item from the 
pop-down list or enter a new item in the button. (There is a slight difference in appearance, as list edit but- 


tons have a box around the button text.) To see an example of a list edit button, you can examine and run the 
DEMLISTE.TRU program in the TBDEMOS directory. 


List edit buttons are created by the TC_ListEdit_Create routine: 
CALL TC_ListEdit_Create (cid, list$Q), xl, xr, yb, yt) 


The List$() asray supplies the items for the pop-down list, and the List $(0) string supplies the item 
to appear initially in the button itself. For example, the following code establishes a list edit button: 


LIBRARY “c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\TrueCtrl.tre” ! or appropriate path name 
CALL TC_Init ; ! Initialize TC routines 
CALL TC_Show (0) ! Show default window 


DIM List$ (0:10) 

MAT READ List$ 

DATA Plants ' Title for the button 
DATA apple, banana, cranberry, dandelion, eggplant 

DATA forsythia, hyacinth, iris, jasmine, kiwi 

LET titleS = "plants" 


CALL TC_ListEdit_Create (listedit_id, LisSt$ Oy wby «8p a2— <4) 
When the user selects an item not already in the button field, that item moves up to the button field, where 
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it may be edited. When done editing, the user deselects the button by clicking in an area outside the button. 
A"CONTROL DESELECTED" event is then returned with the list edit button’s ID. 


Thus, to handle list edit button events, the program would first test fora "CONTROL DESELECTED" event 
for the button and then use the TC_ListEdit_Get routine to get the new text in the button: 
CALL TC_ListEdit_Get (cid, textS) 
The following code segment shows an event handler for the list edit button created above: 
DO 
CALL TC_Event (0, event$, window, x1, x2) 


IF event$ = “CONTROL DESELECTED" and x2 = listedit_id then 
CALL TC_ListEdit_Get (x2, text$) 
LET plant$ = text$ 

END LIF 


LOOP 
You can change the list by using TC_SetList, just as with a list button. But here the 0-th element can be used 
as the new text for the button itself, 


Creating and Using Scroll Bars 
As noted in the earlier section on “Creating and Using Physical Windows”, you may add vertical or horizon- 
tal scroll bars to windows by including "VSCROLL" or "HSCROLL" as options$ in the call to the 
TC_Win_Create routine. You may also place horizontal or vertical scroll bars in any window or object with 
the routine TC_SBar_Create: 

CALL TC_SBar_Create (cid, type$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
For a vertical scroll bar type$ should be "VSCROLL", and for a horizontal scroll bar it should be 
"HSCROLL"™. The scroll bar is placed at the indicated location. 


Three similar sets of routines let you control the range the seroll bar will cover and the action of the scroll bar 
and its slider “thumb”. Which set you use depends on how you created the scroll bar: 


Scroll Bar Routines 





TC_SBar_Create TC_Win_Create TC_Win_Create 

typeS = VSCROLL or HSCROLL option$ = VSCROLL option$S = HSCROLL 
TC_SBar_SetRange TC_WinVSBar_SetRange TC_WinHSBar_SetRange 
TC_SBar_GetRange TC_WinVSBar_GetRange TC_WinHSBar_GetRange 
TC_SBar_ SetPosition TC_WinVSBar_SetPosition TC_WinHSBar_SetPosition 
TC_SBar_GetPosition TC_WinVSBar_GetPosition TC_WinHSBar_GetPosition 
TC_SBar_SetIncrements TC_WinVSBar SetIncrements TC_WinHSBar_Setincrements 


TC_SBar_GetIncrements TC_WinVSBar_GetIncrements TC_WinHSBar_GetIncrements 
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The rest of this section describes the TC_SBar routines for separate scroll bars created with the 
TC_SBar_Create routine, The TC_WinVSBar and TC_WinHSBar routines are used in the same way, 





| 

Vv NOTE: You may also attach scroll bars to Text Edit controls using "VSCROLL" or 
"HSCROLL" as options$ in the TC_Txed_Create routine described later in this chapter. For 
Text Edit controls, the scroll bars are automatically synchronized with the text itself. 





Two routines let you indicate the beginning and end of the range the scroll bar will cover, as well as the “page 
increment” or range that will be scrolled per “page” when the user clicks on the bar above or below the seroll 
slider or “thumb”: 

CALL TC_SBar_SetRange (cid, srange, erange, prop) 

CALL TC_$Bar_SetIncrements (cid, single, page) 
When the slider is at the left or top, its position is equal to sr ange; when the slider is at the right or bot- 
tom, its position is equal to er ange minus prop. On operating systems that let you control the size of the 
scroll slider, p ro p determines the proportional size of the slider as related to the range of the scroll bar. The 
s ingle value indicates how far the screen should be scrolled when the user clicks the up or down arrow at 
either end of the scroll bar; the page value indicates how far the screen should be scrolled when the user 
clicks above or below the scroll slider. 


By default, the scroll slider is initially set to the sr ange position, but another routine lets you reset a 
slider’s position within the scroll-bar range at any time: 

CALL TC_SBar_SetPosition (cid, position) 
The position is always set (or reported in GetPosition) for the top of the slider. Thus, if the slider is moved to 
the very end of the scroll bar, the pos it ion will be the value of er ange minus the value of prop. 


The DEMVSBAR.TRU program in TBDEMOS provides a simple illustration ofa vertical scroll bar. The fol- 
lowing code fragments from the ARCERHY2.TRU program in TBDEMOS shows how that program defines 
the scroll bars that let the user define the angle and velocity of each shot: 


! Archery2 

LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\TrueCtrl.trc” 

CALL TC_Init ! Initialize for True Controls routines 
CALL TC_Show (0) ' Show the default output window 


! Create speed-setting scroll bar and related controls. 


CALL TC_SText_Create (st1, “Force”, .42, -20, -38, -99999) 

CALL TC_SText_Create (speedO, "O", -12, -5, -38, -99999) 

CALL TC_SText_Create (speed200, "200", 170, -185, -38, -99999) 
CALL TC_SText_Create (speeddial, "O", -42, -20, -99999, -40) 
CALL TC_SBar_Create (speedset, "HSCROLL", -12, 185, -99999, -40) 
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1 Create angle-setting scroll bar and related controls. 


CALL TC_SText_Create (st3, “Angle”, 160, 180, -99999, 98) 

CALL TC_SText_Create Cangledial, “O", 185, 194, -99999, 98) 
CALL TC_SText_Create Cangle90, "90", 170, 180, -99999, 88) 
CALL TC_SBar_Create (angleset, "VSCROLL", 185, -99999, -26, 88) 
CALL TC_SText_Create (angteD, "0", 170, 180, -26, ~99999) 


' Set the scroll bar parameters and increments. 


CALL TC_SBar_SetRange (angleset, 0, 100, 10) 
CALL TC_SBar_SetIncrements (angleset, 1, 10) 
CALL TC_SBar_SetPosition Cangleset, 90) 

CALL TC_SBar_SetRange (speedset, 0, 210, 10) 
CALL TC_SBar_SetIncrements (speedset, 1, 10) 
CALL TC_SBar_SetPosition (speedset, 0) 


Range from 0 to 90 (100-10) 
Slider “page” by 10 
Initial slider position = 90 
Range from 0 to 200 (210-10) 
Slider “page" by 10 
Initial slider position = 0 


When initially created, the scroll-bar sliders are placed at the left end or top of the scroll bar, which is posi- 
tion 0 in the scroll-bar range. Because the ARCHERY2 program inverts the vertical scroll bar, a 
TC_Sbar_SetPosition routine resets the slider to the bottom of the range, or 90 (which is inverted to 9). 
Rach time the user clicks in the bar outside the slider, the scroll position is changed by 10 (the value set for 
the page increment for both scroll bars). 


A program can also find out the scroll-bar ranges, page increments, and slider position at any time, with the 
routines: 


CALL TC_SBar_GetRange (cid, srange, erange, prop) 
CALL TC_SBar_GetIncrements (cid, single, page) 
CALL TC_SBar_GetPosition (cid, position) 


When the user clicks on the scroll bar or arrows associated with it, or moves the slider, TC_Event carries 
out all adjustments to the scroll bar automatically and returns the event type preceded. by the word 
"SCROLL". The x2 value returns the ID number for the control; x 1 is ignored. Because TC_Event carries 
out most adjustments automatically, a program often needs only to find out the new position of the scroll baa 
to do something appropriate within the window. The main event loop in the ARCHERY2.TRU program han. 
dles scroll-bar events with two calls to TC_SBar_GetPosition: 


CALL TC_SBar_GetPosition (angleset, angle) ! Vertical scroll bar 
LET angle = 90 - angle 
IF angle <> currentangle then 
LET currentangle = angle 
CALL TC_SetText (angledial, Str$Ccurrentangle)) 
END IF 


CALL T€_SBar_GetPosition (speedset, speed) ' Horizontal scroll bar 
IF speed <> currentspeed then 

LET currentspeed = speed 

CALL TC_SetText (speeddial, Str$(currentspeed)) 
END IF 
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Each time through the loop, the slider position is updated, resetting the value for angle and speed of the shot, 
the current settings are used elsewhere in the game as needed. 


The events that may be returned by scroll bars are as follows. Keep in mind, however, that you may not need 
to use these directly much of the time. 


Events Returned by Scroll Bars 


ener Sn SS SS SRD 


“PAG EDOWN" user has clicked on the bar below the slider; position advances by value of the page 
increment 

“PAGEUP" user hasclicked on the bar above the slider; position decreases by value of the page 
increment 

“DOWN” user has clicked the arrow at the bottom ofthe scroll bar; position advances by one 

"Up" user has clicked the arrow at the top of the scroll bar; position decreases by one 

"WV SCROLL" user is in process of moving the scroll-bar slider 





“END VSCROLL" user has finished moving the scroll-bar slider; position is final location of slider 
“PAGERIGHT" user hasclicked on the bar to the right of the slider; position advances by value of 


the page increment 
“PAGELEFT" user has clicked on the bar to the left of the slider; position decreases by value of the 
page increment 
"RIGHT" user has clicked the arrow at the right of the scroll bar; position advances by one 
“EEE T user has clicked the arrow at the left of the scroll bar; position decreases by one 
“HSCROLL" user is in process of moving the scroll-bar slider 


“END HSCROLL" user has finished moving the scroll-bar slider; position is final location of slider 





Creating Graphics Objects 
True BASIC’s graphics statements described in Chapter 13 provide one method for producing graphical ele- 
ments. You may also produce such objects via True Controls routines. The main routine that creates a 
graphics object is: 

CALL TC_Graph_Create (gid, type$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
Asusual, ¢i dreturnsthe ID number for the object. For the argument t y pe $ you may pass any of the strings 
listed below. The arguments x, xr, yb, and yt are applied differently depending on the object type: 





Graphics Object Types 
Type$ How coordinates are used 
"RECTANGLE, "CIRCLE", "ARC", "PIE", “ROUNDRECT" define rectangular area 
"ALINE", "LINE" define start x, end x, start y, endy 
"POLYGON", "“POLYLINE" ignored (except for scaling) 


“IMAGE” define rectangular area; may distort 
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Graphical objects are not controls; they return no events. They simply provide another way for your pro- 
grams to create graphical output. They are displayed in their own “layer”, which is “above” ordinary True 
BASIC printed and plotted output. They may also be layered underneath any and all real controls, such as 
push buttons, although this property is not consistent across all platforms. 


RECTANGLE, CIRCLE, ARC, PIE, and ROUNDRECT 


For the first five object types, the arguments xl, xr, yb, and y t must define the left, right, bottom, and top 
of a rectangle. A "RECTANGLE" is drawn to fill the defined area; the other object types in this group are fit 
within that rectangle. For example, a "CIRCLE" is placed within the defined rectangular area with the 
edges of the circle touching each side of the area. Thus, a "CIRCLE" may appear as an ellipse if the coordi- 
nates do not define a square rectangle. Additional routines further define the appearance and placements of 
arcs, pies, and rounded rectangles. 


A “ROUNDRECT" isa rectangle with curved corners. The sides of a “ROUNDRECT" are drawn just as a sim- 
ilarly defined "RECTANGLE" would be, except that the corners are curved. The size of thearcs in the corners 
may be defined with the TC_Graph_SetRoundRect routine: 


CALL TC_Graph_SetRoundRect (gid, ovalwidth, ovalheight) 
The ovalwidth and oval height arguments define the size of an oval whose four quadrants will form the 
corners of the rectangle. Thus, the larger the values for ova lwidth and ovalheight, the more rounded 


the corners of the rectangle. A ROUNDRECT" drawn with no call to TC_Graph_SetRoundRect will have 
square corners (the ova width and ovalheight each equal 0). 


An “ARC anda "PLE" are segments of circles drawn within the defined rectangular area. An "ARC" is a 
segment of a circle, and a "PIE" is an arc with lines from the ends of the arc to the center. The size of the 
"ARC" orthe "PIE" segment is defined with the TC_Graph_SetAre routine: 

CALL TC_Graph_SetArc (gid, starta, stopa) 
The starta and stopa arguments define two angles, in degrees. The are is defined as the portion of the 
circumference of the circle (defined by the rectangular area in by TC_Graph_Create) tnat starts at 
starta andends at stopa, proceeding counterclockwise. The angle 0 is the positive X-axis. 


To see examples of a arcs and pies, you can examine and run the DEMARC. TRU and DEMPIE TRU pro- 
grams in the TBDEMOS directory installed with Version 5. 
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ALINE and LINE (Arrows and Lines) 


The next two objec: types — "ALINE" and "LINE" — draw an arrow or a plain line. For them, the argu- 
mentsxL,xr,yb,and yt indicate that the line or arrow should begin at the point defined by the first x and 
y coordinates (xl and yb) and end at the point defined by the second x and y coordinates (xr and yt). The 
following example draws a line that slants down and to the right: 

CALL TC_Graph_Create (cid, "LINE", .2, .8, «7, -3) 


The line will be drewn from the coordinate point (.2,.7) to the coordinate point (.8,.3). 


Lines with arrowheads are similarly created. 

CALL TC_Graph_Create (cid, “ALINE, .2, .8, .7, .3) 
The TC_Graph_SetAline routine then is used to define which end will have an arrowhead: 

CALL TC_Graph_SetAline (gid, start, end) 
Ifthe value of start isnon-zero, an arrowhead is placed at the beginning of the line; if s tar t equals zero, 
there is no arrowhead at the start of the line. Similarly, a non-zero value for end places an arrowhead at the 
end of the line. An "ALINE" drawn with no call to TC_Graph_SetAline will have no arrowheads. 
The following example creates an arrow and places an arrowhead at the lower, right end of the line. 


CALL TC_Graph_Create (cid, “ALINE”, .2, .8, .7, .3) 
CALL TC_Graph_SetAline (cid, 0, 1) 


POLYGON and POLYLINE 
For the remaining two object types — "POLYGON" and "POLYLINE" — the coordinates passed by the 
TC_Graph_Create routine have no meaning (unless the object is scaled with TC_Graph_Scale described 
below). The placernent of these objects are defined by an array that is passed by the TC_Graph_SetPoly 
routine: 

CALL TC_Graph_SetPoly (gid, pts(,)) 
The array p ts must be a two-dimensional numeric array, with each row containing an x-y coordinate pair. 
The "POLYLINE" or "POLYGON" will be drawn connecting the points in the array in the order in which 
they are given. With a "POLYGON" object, a line is also drawn from the last point defined to the first, 
enclosing the polygon. 


The following segment of the DEMPOLY.TRU program in TBDEMOS creates a star-shaped polygon: 


LIBRARY "ce\tbv5\tblibs\TrueCtrl.TRC” ' or appropriate path name 
CALL TC_Init 

CALL TC_Un-ts_Default (1) ! Use user coordinates 
SET WINDOW -3, 3, ~2, 2 ' Define user coordinates 
CALL TC_Show (0) ! Show default window 


! Generate points for a star 
DIM start (10,2) 

OPTION ANGLE degrees 

LET i, r =i 

LET short = Cos(72) / Cos(36) 
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FOR a = 90 to 414 step 36 
LET star Ci, 1) = r * Cos(a) ! x-coordinate 
LET star Ci, 2) = r * Sina) ! y-coordinate 
LET i = it 
IF r = 1 then LET r = short else LET r = 1 

NEXT a 


¢d 


CALL TC_Graph_Create (poly1, “POLYLINE", 0, 1, 0, 1) 
CALL TC_Graph_SetPoly (polyi, star{,)) 


To see the star shape created by the above code, run the DEMPOLY.TRU program in the TBDEMOS 
directory. 


Images 

You may be familiar with BOX KEEP and BOX SHOW, which are described in Chapter 13. These instruc- 
tions permit extraction of a portion of the True BASIC output screen into a string, called a “box keep string’, 
and later redisplaying it at perhaps a different location. The box keep string keeps the image in pixel format; 
thus, the resolution is dependent on the resolution of the screen. Furthermore, the box keep string format is 
different for different platforms. 


True BASIC also offers a way to display images in the image layer as a graphics object. The image layer is 
above the plotting layer (used by box keep) on most platforms. True BASIC also provides a way to convert 
between images and box keep strings. 


Images as stored in files may be any one of several types: JPEG, BMP, and PICT (Macintosh only). 


True BASIC provides two subroutines for converting between an image as stored in a file and a box keep 
string. 

CALL Read_Image (imagetype$, boxkeepstringsS, filenameS) 

CALL Write_Image (imagetype$, boxkeepstring$S, filenames) 
The first subroutine reads an image froma file, converting it into a box keep string in the local platform for- 
mat, and stores the result in boxkeepstring$. Permissible image types are: “JPEG ee 
“MS BMP", "OS/2 BMP", and “PICT, the last one being valid only for the Macintosh. The type must be 
specified exactly as shown, although you may use lowercase or mixed case letters. If you don’t know the 
image type, leave that argument a null string: True BASIC will do its best to determine the image type from 
the contents of the file. 


The second subroutine does the reverse; it takes a box keep string, converts it to an image file format, and 
stores the result in a file. Here you must specify the image type, but type "JPEG" is not allowed. 


Once in a box keep string, an image may be displayed using the BOX SHOW statement. Or, you can grat 
part or all of the contents of a window using a BOX KEEP statement, and then save it in a file in an image 
format. 
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Three subroutines allow you to deal with the image layer: 


CALL TC_Graph_SetImageFromFile (gid, filenames, filetypes, adjustflag) 

CALL TC_Graph_SetImageFromBox (gid, boxkeepstring$) 

CALL TC_Graph_GetImageToBox (gid, boxkeepstring$) 
The first subroutine allows you to display a graphics image in the image layer. Of course, the graphics object 
must have been created using TC_Graph_Create, which also defined theid number gid. The filetype$ must 
be one of "JPEG", "MS BMP", "0S/2 BMP", and "PICT", the last one being valid only for the Macintosh. 
If you don't know the file type, use a null string; True BASIC will do its best to determine the image type 
frorm the contents of the file. 


The value of adjustilag tells the subroutine whether you want the image displayed in the rectangle you pre- 
viously defined (im which case it may be distorted,) in a rectangle of the same size as the image and centered 
at the center of the rectangle you defined in TC_Graph_Create, or in a rectangle the same size as the image 
and centered in the center of the logical window. 


adjustflag = -1 ' center it in the window, keep original size 
adjustflag = +1 ! center it in the rectangle, but keep original size 
adjustflag = 0 ' use the rectangle, scaling image if necessary 


If you are displaying a startup logo, you'll probably want to have adjustflag = -1, as that will center the logo 
and display it without scaling. 


The second subroutine allows you to display the contents of a box keep string as an image in the image layer. 
No provision is made here for adjusting the size of the image to fit the rectangle defined by your call to 
TC_Graph_Create. You will probably know the exact size of the box keep image, and use rectangular coordi- 
nates consistent with that size. Or, you can first write the box keep string into a file using the Write_Image 
subroutine, and then bring it back using the TC_Graph_SetImageFromFile subroutine, allowing you to dis- 
play without scaling. 


The third subroutine allows you to take an image that has previously been displayed in the image layer and 
store itin box keep format in a box keep string. This subroutine uses the rectangle of the image to define the 
limits of the box keep process. 


Suppose you wish to construct an image that would normally appear in the graphics layer and combine it 
with graphics from the plotting layer. The idea is simple. Just read graphical image from a file into a box 
keep string using the Read_Image subroutine, display it using BOX SHOW, add additional True BASIC 
graphics as desired, keep the whole using BOX KEEP, and finally saving the result in a file in image format 
using the Write_Image subroutine. The following example shows typical code: 

CALL Read_Image ("", bks$, imagefileS) ' Get the bit-mapped image 

BOX SHOW bks$ at .2, .2 ! Display it in the plot layer 

PLOT TEXT, at .4, .7: "Welcome to ABC Corp." ! Add other graphics 

BOX KEEP 0, 1, 0, 1 in bks2$ ' Grab the entire window 

CALL Write_Image ("MS BMP", bks2$, outfile$S) ! and save it in MS BMP format 


Ifyou like, you can now display the combined result in the image layer with 


CALL TC_Graph_Create (gid, "IMAGE", .1, .9, .1, 9) 
CALL TC_Graph_SetImageFromFile (gid, outfiles, "MS BMP”, 0) 
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Of course, you can always save box keep strings in their local format using the WRITE statement to a byte 
file, and read them back the same way. But this approach isnot platform-independent. 


The possibilities can summarized as follows: 


From an image in a file to: 
Box Keep String ¢ 
Graphics Layer 
Image Layer 

From a BOX KEEP string to: 
Image File 
Graphics Layer 
Image Layer 


From an image in the graphics layer to: 


Image File 
BOX KEEP String 
Image Layer 
From an image in the image layer to: 
Image File 
BOX KEEP String 
Graphics Layer 


Shifting and Scaling 


Use 

Read_Image 

Read_Image, BOX SHOW 
TC_Graph_SetImageFromF ile 
Use 

Write_Image 

BOX SHOW 
TC_Graph_SetImageFromBox 
Use 

BOX KEEP, Write_Image 

BOX KEEP 

BOX KEEP, TC_Graph_SetImageFiomBox 
Use 

TC_GetImageToBox, Write_Image 
TC_GetImageToBox 
TC_GetImageToBox, BOX SHOW 


Graphics objects may be shifted (translated or moved within the window) using the TC_Graph_Shitt 
routine: 

CALL TC_Graph_Shift (gid, xdelta, ydelta) 
The object indicated by g i d will be shifted by xde | ta in the x direction and by ydel ta in they direction. 
Xdelta and ydel ta should use the same coordinate system as the original graphics object. 
Graphics objects may also be scaled (expanded or contracted) with TC_Graph_Scale: 

CALL TC_Graph_Scale (gid, xscale, yscale) 
Ifxsca le isgreater than 1, the object identified by g id will be expanded in the x direction; if x s ca le is 
less than 1, the objected will be contracted in the x-direction. The same holds true for the y direction. The 


scaling is relative to the center of the object’s defining rectangle. For "POLYGON" and "POLYLINE" 
objects, the defining rectangle, though ignored otherwise, is used for scaling the objects. 


Pens and Brushes for Windows and Graphics Objects 

Two sets of routines let you control the shape and appearance of lines, filled objects, and other graphics 
drawn in windows. Three TC_Win routines set the attributes of objects drawn by regular True BASIC state- 
ments such as PLOT, etc., while similar TC_Graph routines control the same attributes for True Control: 
graphical objects: 
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TC_Win_SetFen specify width, color, style and pattern of lines 
TC_Graph_SetPen 


TC_Win_SetBrush specify appearance of filled areas 

TC_Graph_SetBrush 
Although the two sets of routines are similar, they act a bit differently. The TC_Win routines affect both 
existing and subsequent lines or graphics drawn by True BASIC statements in the designated window; it 
has no affect on any True Controls objects. TC_Graph routines, however, act only on a designated True 
Controls object; they do not affect any existing or subsequent objects, nor do they affect anything drawn by 
True BASIC statements. 


TC_Win SetPen and TC_Graph_SetPen let you specify the width, color, style, and pattern of any lines 
drawn by True BASIC graphics statements or a True Controls object, respectively: 

TC_Win_SetFen (wid, width, color, style$, pattern$) 

TC_Graph_SetPen (gid, width, color, style$, pattern$) 
For TC_Win_SetPen you supply the ID for a physical window (wi d) and for TC_Graph_SetPen you supply 
the ID fora specific graphical object (g i d). You specify the w id th of the line in pixels; the default width is 
1 pixel. You may use any of True BASIC’s color numbers (see Chapter 13) to specify the pen color; the 
default color is -1 (black). The pen sty Le$ may be one of the following (case does not matter): 


"SOLID" solid line (default) 
"jot" dotted line; only if width is 1 
"DASH" dashed line; only if width is 1 


If the pen widt his something other than 1 pixel, the line will be solid regardless of the style$ setting. 
The pattern$ string lets you specify a fill pattern for lines drawn as follows: 


"SOLID" solid (default) 
"HOLLOW" no visible pattern; overrides sty Le$ regardless of pen width 
"RUBBER" grayish or dappled pattern; occurs only if s ty Le$ is solid and width is 1 


The pen attributes may be changed at any time. For windows, the attributes affect all subsequent output 
from True BASIC graphics statements, and existing True BASIC graphics may also be affected if the win- 
dow is redrawn. For True Control graphic objects, the object is redrawn on the screen to reflect the new 
attributes; no other objects are affected. If width is less than zero, it is not changed; if co Lor is less than 
-2, itis not changed; if st yLe$ or pattern$ is the null string, it is not changed, The demonstration pro- 
gram DEMSTYLE.TRU illustrates how pen widths, styles, and patterns interact. 


The TC_Win_SetBrush and TC_Graph_SetBrush routines control the appearance of filled areas created 
with graphics statements or the area inside the specified graphical object, respectively: 


TC_Win_Set8rush (wid, backclr, color, pattern$) 
TC_Graph_SetBrush (gid, backclr, color, pattern$S) 


For TC_Win_SetBrush you supply the ID for a physical window (wid) and for TC_Graph_SetBrush you 
supply the ID for a specific graphical object (gid). Thebackctr and color attributes, which may be any 
valid True BASIC color number, set the background and foreground color for the fill pattern. The default 
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color is black (-1) and the default backcLr is white (-2). The brush pat tern$ string may be any of the 
following patterns: 


"SOLID" solid (default) 

"HOLLOW" no visible pattern 

"HORZ" horizontal lines 

"VERT" vertical lines 

"FDIAG" diagonal lines running from lower left to upper right 
"BDIAG" diagonal lines running from upper left to lower right 
"CROSS" crossing horizontal and vertical lines 


"DIAGCROSS" crossing diagonal lines 


As with pen settings, TC_Win_SetBrush changes affect all subsequent graphics statements, and may alter 
existing graphics, while TC_Graph_SetBrush affects only the designated object. 


Creating and Using Text Edit Controls 


You can include a text editor in your program. This type of control acts on all keypress and mouse events 
that occur within it. It can handle several different fonts, font styles, and font sizes. The user can select text 
by clicking and dragging the mouse. If you include scroll bars, they will be automatically synchronized with 
the text itself. You may specify wrapped text in which lines are folded when they reach the margin. The True 
Controls library TRUECTRL.TRC includes routines to carry out the cut, copy, and paste functions, and to 
find certain text sequences. 


Text Editor Options 
To create a text edit control, make sure you are in the correct target window and use: 
CALL TC_Txed_Create (cid, op$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
The first argument will be the ID assigned to the control. The four coordinates must be in the pixel coordi- 
nates of the window (user coordinates are not allowed for text edit controls.) They define the outer limits of 


the text edit control and include scroll bars and borders, if such are specified. The actual interior size avail- 
able to the text itself will be slightly smaller. 


The options allowed for op$ are given in the following table. Multiple options must be separated by vertical 
bars (1). 


Text Edit Control Options 


ee 


Op$ value Meaning 

"ATTACHED" Embed in the window, resize if the window is resized 
"READONLY" The user will not be allowed to change the text 
“WRAP Lines will be folded when they reach the margin 
“MARGIN n" The desired margin, ignored unless the text is wrapped 
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"BORDER™ Include a border 

“VSCROLL" Include a vertical scroll bar 

“HSCROLL" Include a horizontal scroll bar 

“KEY EVENTS" Return key events as well as absorbing them 
“MOUSE EVENTS" Return mouse events as wellas absorbing them 


nS 


if you include " ATTACHED" as an option, the four positioning parameters will be ignored and the text editor 
will fill the available space in the window. Furthermore, if the window is resized, the text edit control will be 
resized along with it. And, if you have specified wrapped text with "WRAP", True Controls will reset the 
nar ginso that all of a line will be visible. Thus, if you use "ATTACHED" with wrapped text, you will not 
need a horizontal scroll bar, as the entire horizontal aspect of the text will be visible. Note also, if you want 
-o use scroll bars with an attached text-edit control, you must specify "VSCROLL" or “HSCROLL" orboth as 
options when you create the window. True Controls will therefore ignore the “VSCROLL" and “HSCROLL" 
options for an attached text edit control, as well as the “BORDER™" option, since the window itself will pro- 
vide a border. 


“READONLY” can be used to present text that the user can not modify, such as help screens. "WRAP" spec- 
ifies that the lines of the text will be folded at the margin specified. If you use "WRAP", you may also specify 
a toargin with "MARGIN", which has the format: 


MARGIN 120 
where the number that follows the word "MARGIN" specifies with maximum width of the text in pixels. If 
the option ATTACHED" is used, then the margin is set automatically if the text is wrapped. 
You can change the MARGIN setting at any time by using 

CALL TC_Txed_SetMargin (cid, margin) 
Remember that the margin must be expressed in pixels. If you specify a margin < 0, then the margin will be 
set to the current width of the text edit control. 


Include "BORDER" as an option if you want a border. Include “VSCROLL" if you want a vertical scroll bar; 
include “HSCROLL" for a horizontal scroll bar. True Controls automatically places the scroll bars where 
they belong, and takes care of synchronizing them with the text. (Do not include these options if the text edi- 
toris "ATTACHE D” to a window.) 


Mouse and Key Events in Text Editors 

If you need to know about mouse events, in addition to having them acted upon by the text edit control, 
include "MOUSE EVENTS" as an option. For example, you may wish to notify the user of the exact line and 
character position of the cursor. These will be returned by TC_Event as "TXE MOUSE" events. 


If you need to examine the user's keystrokes, in addition to having them acted on by the text edit control, 
include "KEY EVENTS" as an option. You may need to do this if, for example, you have defined one or more 
characters as menu equivalents. With the "KEY EVENTS" option, all keystrokes will then be returned by 
TC_Event as "TXE KEYPRESS" events, and the code (ASCII) of the key will be returned in x1. 
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Instead of specifying "KEY EVENTS", you may wish to specify only certain characters as “trap characters” 
for special treatment. Occurrences will be returned as "TXE KEYPRESS" events with the character number 
(ASCII code) in x 1. (The end-of-line character is always returned.) To specify a trap character, use: 


CALL TC_Txed_SetTrapChar (cid, char, action) 
Char is the (ASCII) code of the character to be trapped. Act ion is a numeric defined as follows: 


Text Edit Trap Character Actions 


ee i IN 


Action Effect 
1 The text edit control is suspended, and the character is ignored by the text edit control 
2 The text edit control is not suspended, and the key is acted upon by the text edit control 
3 If and only if there is selected text, the text edit control is suspended, and the character 


is ignored by the text edit control 
<0 The particular character is unregistered 


ees A 


All other action codes are ignored. 


As examples, if you wish to use the Escape key to exit from the text edit control, give it a stop code of 1. Ifyou 
wish to readjust the scroll bars whenever the user presses the Enter or Return key, give it a stop code of 2. If 
you wish to indent selected text when the user enters a “>”, give it a stop code of 3. (Note: True Controls 
always registers the Return key (18) as a trap character with action 2.) In the cases of actions 1 and 3, you 
will need to have the text edit control resume by issuing: 


CALL TC_Txed_Resume (cid) 


Text Input and Output with Text Editors 

Once you establish the text edit control, you may wish to supply it with text. And later, if the user has made 
modifications, you may wish to retrieve the text, perhaps for saving to a file. Six routines are used for these 
purposes: 


CALL TC_Txed_ReadTextFromFile (txid, filenames) 
CALL TC_Txed_WriteTextToFile (txid, filenames) 


CALL TC_Txed_ReadTextFromArray (txid, Lines$()) 

CALL TC_Txed_WriteTextloArray (txid, lines$()) 
The first two read and write the text edit control text from and to a file. The last two read and write the text 
edit control text from and to a string array. These routines actually use the slightly more primitive routines: 

CALL TC_Txed_SetText (cid, text$) ' Supply the text to the editor 

CALL TC_Txed_GetText (cid, text$) ! Retrieve the text from the editor 
The form of the text in the string variable tex t$ will be exactly as the text might be stored in a text file, 
Lines of the text are assumed to be terminated with the system-dependent end-of-line sequence. The end-al- 
line character sequence is typically character 13 (Return) or character 13 followed by character 10 (Line 
feed). 
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Pe aware that what are called dines in a text file are called paragraphs in the text editor. These consist of 
strings of ASCII characters terminated by an end-of-line sequence. What the text editor calls dines are por- 
tions of a paragraph that fit within the specified margin. The way paragraphs are divided into lines depends 
on the width of the text editor, as well as on the font (name, size, and style) being used. 


Fonts, Styles, Sizes, and Colors in Text Editors 
The default font is ten-point , plain Helvetica. To specify another font, use: 
CALL 1C_Txed_SetFont (cid, fontnames, fontsize, fontstyle$) 


Acceptable font namesare "Helvetica", "Times " "Fixed", and "System". Acceptable font styles are 
“oLain", "bold", “italic”, and "bold italic”. Case (upper or lower) doesn’t matter. Additional 
font names and font styles may be available on some systems. The font size is specified in points (a point is 
approximately 1/72 of an inch). If the font name or the font style is the null string, the previous value will not 
be changed. If the font size is a negative number, the previous size will not be changed. 


You can find out wnat fonts are available by calling TC_FontsAvailable. 


The default colors are black (-1) on white (-2) , with a black border. If you wish to specify other colors, use 
CALL TC_Txed_SetColor (cid, forecolor, backcolor, bordercolor) 


The three colors are numbers that refer to the color mix table currently in use (see Chapter 13 “Graphics”). 
If you specify a number less than -2, the previous value of that color will not be changed. 


Cut, Copy, and Paste with Text Editors 
True Controls provides for the usual cut, copy, and paste functions. 


CALL TC_TIxed_Cut (txed) 

CALL TC_Txed_Copy (txed) 

CALL TC_Txed_Paste (txed) 
In each case, it is assumed that text has been selected by the user, so that it shows in reversed color. Cut 
removes the text from the text editor and places it on the system clipboard. Copy just places the selected text 
on the system clip board. Paste inserts the contents of the system clipboard at the insertion point, indicated 
by the insertion cursor; if text has been selected, paste replaces the selected text with the contents of the clip- 
board. 


If you have included menus in the window that contains the text editor, you may wish to create menu items 
for cut, copy, and paste. You can then use the TC_Txed_SetCutCopyPaste routine to have True Controls 
intercept those menu items and call the appropriate subroutine above. The format for this routine is: 

CALL TC_Txed_SetCutCopyPaste (wid, cutm, cuti, copym, copyi, pastem, pastei) 
For cut mand cut i, you supply the appropriate subscripts for the menu and item choice for Cut, and so on 
for the remaining arguments. True Controls keeps track of a text edit control attached to a particular win- 


dow, and invokes appropriate cut, copy, or paste operations. Warning: the text edit control must be attached, 
and there can be no more than one such attached text edit control. 
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Find Text in Text Editors 
True Controls includes a search utility that works with either wrapped or unfolded text. 
CALL TC_Txed_Find (cid, case, word, key$, par, (ni, chi, tn2, ch2, found) 


If you wish the search to be case-sensitive, set the variable case to 1; otherwise, set it to 0. If you wish the 
search to concentrate on entire words, set the variable word to 1; otherwise, set it to 0. 


The search key must be supplied in the string variable key$. The next five arguments specify where the 
search should begin. (Note that if the text is not wrapped, then the line number is always 0. Also note that 
paragraph, line, and character numbering start with 0.) To start the search at the beginning of the text, set 
all five values to 0. 


If the search is successful, then the argument found will have the value 1. The matched text will be 
selected in the text editor, and its position returned in the five arguments. If the search is not successful, 
found will have the value 0, and the prior values of the five arguments will not be changed. 


Note that the matched text must be contained within a single paragraph, whose number is returned in par. 


Selecting Text in Text Editor 
Finally, you may wish to select or highlight certain text in the text editor. For example, you may wish to 
highlight certain portions of a help file. This can be done with 

CALL TC_Txed_SetSelection (cid, pari, lni1, chi, par2, tn2, ch2) 
You must, of course, determine the correct values of the starting and ending paragraphs, lines, and charac- 
ters. And remember that paragraph, line, and character numbering starts with 0. 





Example of Text Edit Control 


To see an example of a text edit control, you can examine and run the DEMTXED.TRU program in the 
TBDEMOS directory. 


True Controls Events Summary 

The True Controls subroutine TC_Event returns the first event on the event queue. The calling sequence is: 
CALL TC_LEvent (timer, event$, window, x1, x2) 

If there is an event in the event queue, TC_Event returns immediately reporting the event type in 

event$. If there is no event in the event queue, then TC_Event will wait for the number of seconds speci- 


fied by timer. If an event happens during that time, TC_Event returns immediately with that events, 
if no event occurs, the routine returns an empty string to event$. 


Note that, evenif the event is returned by TC_Event, that subroutine may already have taken certain actions. 


If an event has taken place, the remaining three arguments return additional information about the event. 
Window returns the physical window ID, and x1 and x2 return values specific to the event type. The val- 
ues of x1 and x2 returned for each event $ type are summarized in the table that follows. (The event$ 
string is returned in upper case. The notation “—-” means that the value of the variable is ignored.) 
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Events Returned by TC_Event 


oe 


Event$ 

From mouse activity in windows: 
“SINGLE 
“DOUBLE” 
“EXTEND” 
“SINGLE RIGHT’ 
‘DOUBLE RIGHT” 
“EXTEND RIGHT’ 
“SINGLE MIDDLE” 
“DOUBLE MIDDLE” 
“EXTEND MIDDLE” 
“MOUSE UP” 
“MOUSE UP RIGHT” 
“MOUSE UP MIDDLE” 
“MOUSE MOVE” 


From key press in a window 
“KEYPRESS” 


From menu selection 
“MENU” 


Events related to windows 
“SIZE” 
“REFRESH” 
“SELECT” 
“HIDE” 


From scroll bars 
“UP 
“DOWN” 
“LEFT” 
“RIGHT” 
“PAGEUP” 
“PAGEDOWN” 
“PAGELEFT” 
“PAGERIGHT” 
“VSCROLL’ 
“HSCROLL’ 
“END VSCROLL” 
“END HSCROLL” 
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xl 


x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 
x-coord 


ASCII code 


menu number 


x2 


y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 
y-coord 


Lif shift key down; 2 if control key down; 
3 if both; 0 ifneither 


item number 


ID of scroll bar; — if attached to a window 
ID of scroll bar; — if attached to a window 
ID of scroll bar; — if attached to a window 
ID of scroll bar; —- if attached to a window 
ID of scroll bar; — if attached to a window 
ID of scroll bar, —- if attached toa window 
1D of scroll bar, — if attached to a window 
ID of scroll bar, — if attached to a window 
ID of scroll bar, — if attached to a window 
ID of scroll bar, — if attached to a window 
TD of scroll bar; — if attached to a window 
ID of scroll bar; — if attached to a window 
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Events from list boxes and list buttons 


“CONTROL SINGLE — control ID 
“CONTROL DOUBLE — control ID 
From push buttons, radio buttons, check boxes, edit fields, list edit buttons, & text eclit controls. 
“CONTROL SELECT — control ID 
“CONTROL DESELECTED — control ID 
From text edit controls. 
“TXE KEYPRESS char ID 
“TXE MOUSE 0 ID 





Creating and Using Dialog Boxes (True Diais) 


The True Dials routines let you create warning dialog boxes, yes-no response dialog boxes, one-line and mul- 
tiple-line dialog boxes, file open and file save dialogs, and list selection boxes. The dialog box routines are 
saved in a separate library from the other user interface items because they act and are used a bit differently 
than the other objects. 


All dialog boxes are modal; that is, no action can occur outside the dialog box until the dialog box activity is 
completed or has “timed out’. Also, all dialog boxes are placed in the center of the screen by True Dials, you 
may not alter this placement. Thus, the True Dials routines are a bit easier to use than the True Controls 
routines. _ 


All of the True Dials routines call on the powerful TBD built-in subroutine. Users who want direct control of 
dialog boxes should refer to the TBD routine in Chapter 21. 


The True Dials routines have names that begin with TD_ and are saved in the TRUEDIAL.TRC library, 
which must be named at the beginning of any program that will call the routines. Your programs will start 
faster if you use the compiled version of the library. The following statement uses the compiled library in 
Windows or OS/2: 


LIBRARY "c:\TBV5\TBLIBS\TrueDial.tre” ' or appropriate path name 
On the Macintosh, the statement might be: 
LIBRARY “hdisk:TBasic V5:TBLIBS:TrueDial.trc” ! use appropriate disk & folder nanes 


There is no initialization routine that must be called and no need to “clean up” after you've used dialog boxes. 


Different types of dialog boxes are set up by different routines as described below. These routines share 
many of the same arguments: 
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Arguments Used by True Dials Routines 





titles specifies the title that appears at the top edge of some of the dialog boxes. On some 
platforms, such as the Macintosh, the title will not show for any of the dialog boxes. 


message$ specifies the message that is to appear in the dialog box. The message may contain 
several lines, which should be separated in the message$ string by vertical bars 
(|). If there is not enough room for the message, it will be truncated. 


buttons specifies from one to four buttons that may be displayed in the dialog box. The texts 
for the buttons should be separated in the string but ton$ by vertical bars (1). If 
there is not enough room in a button to display the text, it will be truncated. 


default specifies which button, if any, is to be outlined. An outlined or selected button can be 
activated by pressing the Return or Enter key. 


result specifies which button was selected to terminate the dialog box. If timeout has 
occurred, result = 0. 





When a dialog box is created, it remains on the screen and no other activity can occur until the user 
responds, or until it has “timed out.” You can set the timeout parameter, which by default is 0 (which means 
no timeout), using the following routine: 

CALL 1D_SetTimeout (seconds) 
Dialog boxes will be displayed for the specified number of seconds. Ifseconds is 0 (the default), there 
is no timeout and the dialog box will remain until the user responds. This statement must he executed to set 
the timeout before a dialog box is displayed; it remains in effect until another call to TD_SetTimeout. A 
similar routine may be used to find out what the current timeout is: 

CALL TDGetTimeout (seconds) 


The True Dials routines that create the various kinds of dialog boxes are described in the following sections. 


Warning Box 
CALL TD_Warn (message$, button$, default, result) 


TD_Warn displays the message in message$. The but ton$ string may contain text for up to four but- 
tons, with vertical bars separating the buttons. The box remains on the screen until the user presses a but- 
ton or until timeout occurs. (Note: it is not possible in this version of True BASIC to display special icons 
along with the warning message.) The message may contain up to ten lines with the vertical bars “I” sepa- 
rating the lines. 


The DEMWARN.TRU program in TBDEMOS illustrates a simple warning box: 
LIBRARY “c:\TBV5\TBLIBS\TRUEDIAL.TRC ! or appropriate 
path name 


DO 
CALL TD_Warn ("message from ET", “Read it|Ignore it|Quit", 1, result) 
IF result = 3 then EXIT DO ' Quit 
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IF result = 1 then ' Show message 
LET title$ = “Repent, ye sinners, or|suffer the consequences” 
CALL TD_Message ( title$, message$, “Again|[Quit", 1, result) 

IF result = 2 then EXIT DO 

ELSE 
“PAUSE 1 

END IF 


LOOP 
END 


Run the DEMWARN.TRU program to see the warning box created by this code. 


Message Box with Title 
CALL TD_Message (title$, message$, button$, default, result) 


TD_Message displays the message in message. The dialog box is slightly larger than the one used for 
TD_Warn, and has a title bar. Again, the box remains on the screen until the user presses a button or until 
timeout occurs. As with TD_Warn, the message may contain up to ten lines; the vertical bar “I” is the line 
separator. Note: on the Macintosh, message boxes cannot have titles. 


The DEMWARN.TRU example shown above uses a message box to print the message if requested 


Yes-No Box 
CALL TD_YN (message$, default, result) 


TD_YN displays the message in message$ along with two buttons, one labeled “Yes” (button 1) and the 
other “No” (button 2). The box remains on the screen until the user clicks on one of the boxes or until timeout 
occurs. Asin TD_Warn and TD_Message, the message may contain up to ten lines, withmultiple lines sep- 
arated by vertical bars (1). 


Yes-No-Cancel Box 
CALL TD_YNC (message$, default, result) 


TD_YNC displays the message in message$ along with three buttons, one labeled “Yes” (button 1), the 
next “No” (button 2), and the last “Cancel” (button 3). The box remains on the screen until the user clicks on 
one of the boxes or until timeout occurs. As in TD_Warn and TD_Message, the message may contain up to 
ten lines, with multiple lines separated by vertical bars (1). 


The program DEMYNC.TRU in TBDEMOS illustrates a yes-no-cancel box: 
LIBRARY “c:\TBVS\TBLIBS\TRUEDIAL.TRC 1 or appropriate path name 


DO 
CALL TD_YNC ("Do you want to quit?", 1, result) 
SELECT CASE result 
CASE 1 ! Yes 
PRINT "Quitting" 
PAUSE 1 


C5AT 


Inierlace Elements 


EXIT DO 

CASE 2 ! No 
PRINT “Continuing” 
PAUSE 3 

CASE 3 ' Cancel 
Print “Canceling” 
PAUSE 1 

END SELECT 


LOOP 


END 


Run the DEMYNC.TRU program to see the box created by this code. 


Input Box 
CALL TD_[nput (message$, button$, texts, default, result) 


TD_Input displays a one-line text field that may be edited; the initial and final values are in text$. 


The program DEMINPUT.TRU in TBDEMOS illustrates this dialog box: 
LIBRARY "cr \TBVS\TBLIBS\TRUEDIAL.TRC ! or appropriate path name 


LET message$ = “Enter your name." 


LET buttonss$ 


DO 


"OK|Cancel[Quit” 


LET name$ =" " ! Initially must be non-blank 
CALL TD_Input (message$, buttons$, name$, 1, result) 
SELECT CASE result 
CASE 1 ! OK 
PRINT “You just entered: “; names 
PAUSE 1 
CASE 2 ! Cancel 
PRINT “You just canceled” 
PAUSE 1 
CASE 3 ! Quit 
PRINT “You just quit” 
PAUSE 1 
EXIT DO 
END SELECT 


LOOP 


END 


Run the DEMINPUT.TRU program to see the box created by this code. 


Multiple Input Box 
CALL TD_InputW (titleS, message$, button$, name$(), text$(), start, default, result) 
TD_InputM displays a multiple-line set of text edit fields. The names of each line appear to the left of the 
editable portion and are in the string array name$(). The initial and final values of the text lines are in the 
string array text$(). Start specifies the line in which the editing cursor initially appears. The arrays 
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name$() and text$() should have the same size; if they do not, the shorter one will be padded with 
blanks. Note: on the Macintosh, input boxes cannot have titles. 


The program DEMINPTM.TRU in TBDEMOS illustrates a multiple-line input box. 


File Open Box 
CALL TD_GetFile (type$, filename$, changedir) 


TD_GetFile displays a typical file open dialog box. The list of file names displayed may be limited with the 
first argument. Unfortunately, this argument is used differently on different platforms, On Windows and 
08/2, it specifies an extension (e.g, “tru”) that may be used to limit the file names displayed; if exten- 
sion$ is the null string, all file names are displayed. The extension may be specified in lower- or upper- 
case, but the period (.) must not be included. On the Macintosh, the first argument specifies the Macintosh 
FILE TYPE for the file names to be displayed. The types “TEXT” and “TEXTTRUE? will result in all True 
BASIC files being displayed. The selected file name is returned in f i LenameS. If changedir =0, the user 
is not allowed to change directories in the course of searching for the desired file name. If changedir = 1, 
the user may change directories. 


Save File Box 

CALL TD_SaveFile (type $, filename$) 
TD_SaveFile displays a typical file save dialog box, which is similar to a file open box with an additional 
line containing the suggested file name. See the description of TD_GetFile, just above, for the user of the 
first argument to limie the file names displayed. The suggested file name is supplied in i Lename$, and 
the selected file name is returned in f ilenameS. The user is allowed to change directories. 


Selection List Box 
CALL TD_List (message$, button$, List$(), choice, default, result) 


TD_List displays a scrollable list of choices, which are supplied in the array List$(). The number of the 
user’s selection is returned in choice. The box remains on the sereen until the user clicks on one of the but- 
tons or until timeout occurs. 


The DEMSLIST.TRU program in the TBDEMOS directory illustrates the selection list dialog box. 
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CHAPTER 


15 


Sound and Music 


With True BASIC you can enhance your programs with a wide variety of sounds and music. The PLAY 
statement lets you play music using codes close to Western musical notation. The SOUND statement lets 
you generate a wider range of noises, with finer control over the output. 


Using the PLAY Statement 


You can play simple melodies on your computer with a statement such as: 





PLAY melody$ 
where me Lody$ is a special music string. Here’s an example: 


! Play “Amazing Grace” 


LET ai$ = "t100 ml 04 d4& g2 b& g8 b2" 
LET a2$ = "a4 g2 e4 d&. r8" 
LET a3$ = "d& g2 b8&8 g&8 b2 a8 mn >d8 d2. ml re" 
LET b1i$ = "<b4 >d4. <b8 >d8 <b8 g2" 
LET b2$ = “d4 e4. mn g8 g8 ml e8 d4. r8" 
LET b3$ = “d4 g2 b& g8 b2 a4 g2. r2" 
LET m& = al$ & a2S & a3$ & b1$ & b2$ & b3S 
FOR times = 1 to 3 
IF times = 3 then ' Last time 
LET ln = Len(m$) 
LET m$Cln-1:tn] = "g2" ' Repeat Last note 
END IF 
PLAY m§ 
NEXT times 
END 


Normally, True BASIC waits for the melody to end before moving to the next statement. However, you can 
also play music “in the background” while computing continues if you use the MB option (which works on all 
versions except for Windows 3.x) described below. 
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The music string may contain codes for: 


e the notes 
¢ the lengths of notes 
° the tempo 


e whether to play in the foreground or the background 


You may enter letters in either upper or lowercase, and you may insert spaces anywhere in the string to 
enhance readability. 


The following table lists all the codes allowed in a music string for the PLAY statement: 
Codes for PLAY Statement Music Strings 





Notation Meaning 
A through G Name of note 
#or+ Sharp 
- Flat 
RorP Rest 
On Octave number n 
> Next octave up 
< Next octave down 
Ln Notes are length n 
Tn Tempo n 
ML Legato 
MN Normal 
MS Staccato 
MF Play in foreground (default) 
MB Play in background (except on Windows 3.x) 





Thus, C# represents a C-sharp andB represents a B-flat. 


Octaves start with C and end with B, and they are numbered 0 through 7. Middle C is thebeginning of octave 
4. If no octave if specified, the default is octave 5. You may specify a new octave either by O (the letter “oh”) 
followed by the octave number, or by using > or < to move up or down an octave. In the example above, 
“Amazing Grace” is played in 0 4 except for a few notes that are one octave higher in strings a3$ andb1$. 


A positive integer indicates the length of a note — 1 stands for a full note, 2 is a half note, 3is a triplet, 4 a 
quarter note, 8 an eighth, etc. You may use the L code to specify the length of notes; for example, L2 means 
that the following notes are half notes. Or you may attach the integer to the name of a note or rest, asin A2 
or R4. You may also use these two methods in combination. If you specify L4, notes that follow are quarter 
notes unless they are followed by an integer. You may also indicate a “dotted note,” asin A4., which multi- 
plies the length by 3/2. If no length is indicated, the default is a quarter note, or L4. 
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You specify tempo with the letter T and an integer indicating the number of quarter notes to play in a 
minute. The default is T120, the standard speed of a metronome. To play the melody faster, increase the 
integer; to play slowly, decrease the integer. “Amazing Grace” uses the code T 100 to play a bit slower than 
standard speed. 


You can also modify the way notes are played with ML, MN, and MS for legato, normal, and staccato. With 
“legato” mode, each note is played for the full length of time specified by the L code, which makes the melody 
sound slower and more sweeping. In “normal” mode a note plays 7/8 the specified time with a little break 
after each note to give crispness to the melody. In “staccato” mode notes are played to 3/4 of their length, 
making the melody quite brisk. The “Amazing Grace” example plays primarily in legato, but switches to nor- 
mal mode for a few notes (see the strings a3$ and b2$). 


Finally, the MF code plays the melody in foreground (the default), while the MB code plays the melody in the 
background. When the melody is being played in the foreground, True BASIC executes no other statements 
uatil the PLAY statement is done. When the melody is being played in the background, other statements 
are executed while the melody is playing; the one exception is the execution of another PLAY statement. If 
you want to cut off the background melody at some point, include the statement: 


SOUND 0, 0 
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Using the SOUND Statement 
The SOUND statement is harder to use than PLAY, but gives you complete flexibility. For example, the 
statement: 

SOUND 440, 10 
plays concert A, which has a frequency of 440 Hertz, for 10 seconds. The SOUND statement requires two numeric 
values: the first specifies the frequency of the sound in Hertz, and the second gives the duration in seconds. 


The sound begins immediately and your program continues to run. The sound stops when (1) its time has 
elapsed, or (2) a new SOUND statement specifies duration 0. Ifa new SOUND statement specifies a dura- 
tion greater than 0, True BASIC waits until the previous sound is completed and then begins the new sound, 





vd NOTE: SOUND 0,0 waits until a previous PLAY statement in foreground is finished, but 
cuts it off if it is being played in the background. SOUND 0, 0 always cuts off a previous 
SOUND statement. 





By combining SOUND statements of varying frequencies and duration, you can create cornplex sounds. The 
following program simulates a phone ringing: 
FOR ring = 1 to 6 ' Ring six times 
FOR i = 1 to 20 ! 20 alterations 
SOUND 600, .03 
SOUND 1500, .03 
NEXT 4 
PAUSE 1.5 ' 1.5 seconds between rings 
NEXT ring 
END 


Each SOUND statement lasts for only 0.03 seconds, but these short sounds at two different frequencies are 
strung together 20 times to create a 1.2-second warbling “ring.” You may use the PAUSE statement in any 
program. It suspends execution of the program for the specified number of seconds. 
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CHAPTER 


16 


Error Handling 


If when compiling or running your program True BASIC encounters a problem it cannot handle, it stops the 
compilation or run and prints an error message identifying the type of error and where it occurred. 


Errors that True BASIC detects during compilation before it begins to execute the code are called compile- 
time errors. These are often caused by typing errors or statements that do not follow the rules described in 
previous chapters. The True BASIC Editor reports such errors in the debug window; the Language System 
prints compile-time errors in an output window. In both cases, True BASIC indicates the problem and line 
containing the error. “The True BASIC Environment” chapter in the introductory section describes how 
these errors are reported, and Appendix C includes explanations for these messages; refer to the appropriate 
sections in the manual for help on correcting the errors. 


Errors that occur when a program is running are called run-time errors or exceptions. When an exception 
occurs, True BASIC assigns it an error number and an error message. Some errors, such as division by zero, 
are fatal and will stop the program. True BASIC is able to continue the program after other, non-fatal 
errors, such as incorrect user input. 





You can add error handlers to your programs to prevent fatal errors from stopping your programs or to 
handle non-fatal errors your own way. The WHEN structure and built-in error functions let you intercept 
errors and error messages. 


A program may also create its own specialized error, if, for example, it requires very specific input formats or 
if certain values must remain within a designated range. The CAUSE statement generates an error and 
assigns it an error number and an error message. 


This chapter discusses True BASIC’s built-in errors, the CAUSE statement for defining additional errors, 
and the built-in functions and WHEN structure that let you prevent exrors from stopping your program or 
handle non-fatal errors your own way. 


About Errors 


Whenever a run-time error or exception occurs, True BASIC assigns it an error number and an error mes- 
sage. It also notes where the error occurred. Error handlers and error functions, described in the sections 
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below, let you use this information in your programs. Appendixes B and C list all the error numbers and 
messages generated by True BASIC. 


If an error is fatal, True BASIC stops the program and prints the error message on the screen. If the error 
occurs in a procedure outside the main program unit, True BASIC identifies both the offending line in the 
procedure and the line in the main program that invoked the procedure that caused the error. Examples of 
fatal errors include attempts to divide by zero, to calculate a number larger than the computer can handle, 
or to open a file that doesn’t exist or is the wrong type You can use an error handler to intercept such errors 
and handle them in your own way as shown in the next section. 





If the error is non-fatal, the True BASIC corrects the error (or asks the user to correct the error) and con- 
tinues. Most non-fatal errors are input mistakes. For those, True BASIC prints an error message and 
requires the user to re-enter the information. For other non-fatal errors, True BASIC makes an adjustment 
or uses a previous value and continues the program. (Both Appendixes B and C identify the non-fatal errors; 
the error-message explanations in Appendix C describe what happens after non-fatal errors.) As with fatal 
errors, you can intercept non-fatal errors with an error handler and handle them in your own way. 


True BASIC’s error numbers all have absolute values of 1000 or higher (some error numbers are negative). 
The numbers with absolute values of 1 through 999 are therefore available for you to use when generating 
specialized errors. Many of the True BASIC libraries also use the lower numbers. These numbers are help- 
ful when you use an error handler to protect against errors. As you'll see in the sections below, you can use 
the error number to identify the type of error that occurred. 


You might want to create errors specific to your programs function. For example, if your program plays a 
game in which certain moves are prohibited at certain times, the program could generate an error when the 
player attempts an illegal move: 


INPUT nextmove 
IF Level < 4 and nextmove > 10 then 

CAUSE ERROR 100, “Moves greater than 10 prohibited below Level 4” 
END IF 


With the CAUSE statement you must define an error number, and you may also define an error message 
These errors are always fatal. In the simple example above, if the CAUSE statement is executed the pro- 
gram will stop at that line and display the defined error message. This ability to create errors is most help. 
fal when you also use an error handler to cope with the error. The final section of this chapter illustrates the 
use of the CAUSE statement within WHEN structures to handle some very specific input requirements. 


Using the WHEN Structure 


The WHEN structure protects a block of code from errors and lets you specify what the program should do 1! 
an error occurs within that block. This process is called “handling an error,” and for this reason the WHEN 
structure is often referred to as an error handler. — 
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Here's an example that shows a common use of an error handler. This subroutine opens a file. It asks the 
aser for the name of a file and attempts to open it with the type and access specified by the calling program: 


SUB FileOpen(orgS, acc$, #9) ' Protected file opener 
DO 
CLOSE #9 ' In case file still open 
PRINT "File name"; 
INPUT fname$ 
WHEN ERROR IN 
OPEN #9: name fname$, org org$, access acc$ 


EXIT SUB ' Success 
USE 
PRINT “Cannot open that file." 
END WHEN 
LOOP 
END SUB 


The error handler starts with the line WHEN ERROR IN (or WHEN EXCEPTION IN), followed by the 
protected code. The USE statement separates the block of protected code from the block of handler code, 
in which you specify what to do in case of an error. The error handler must end with an END WHEN state- 
ment, which also serves to mark the end of the handler code. Normally, only the protected code is executed, 
butif an error occurs during the execution of the protected code, the program jumps to the line immediately 
following the USE statement and executes the handler code. 


In this example, the WHEN structure protects the OPEN statement. If an error occurs, it is most likely 
because the file does not exist or is of the wrong type. Control then goes to the handler code, which prints a 
message. The program returns to the beginning of the loop and gives the user another chance. If the OPEN 
is successful, EXIT SUB is executed, exiting both the enclosing DO and WHEN structures. 


The WHEN structure can help you identify non-fatal errors that True BASIC would normally handle itself. 
For example, if the argument to the TAB function is less than one: 
PRINT TAB(-2); “Hello, out there.” 


True BASIC assumes the argument to the TAB function is 1, and the program continues. This could be the 
result of a programming error, however — especially if the argument to the TAB function is a variable cal- 
culated elsewhere. You can intercept such non-fatal errors by placing the potentially offending line in the 
protected part of a WHEN structure: 
WHEN ERROR IN 
PRINT Tab(tabstart); "Value" 
USE 
PRINT “Tab is set to"; tabdstart 
END WHEN 


This will reveal when the value of tabs tart is less than one. 





Any statement, except for procedure definitions, may occur in the protected code. There can be calls to pro- 
cedures, in which case any error occurring in the invoked procedure is also intercepted. However, if the 
called procedure has its own error handler, it can handle its own errors or it can “pass them up.” Passing up 
errors is discussed below. 
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The handler code may also consist of any block of code except for procedure definitions. This gives you great 
flexibility in handling errors. The next section describes two additional statements that are permitted only 
in the handler code of an error handler. 


Using RETRY and CONTINUE 


The handler code of an error handler may contain two special statements: the RETRY statement, which 
transfers control back to the statement that caused the error, and the CONTINUE statement, which trans- 
fers control to the statement that “logically follows” the statement that caused the error. These statements 
are not allowed outside an error handler. 


As an example, suppose you don’t like True BASIC’s messages for faulty responses to a form of the INPUT 
statement (all of which are non-fatal errors). You can substitute your own message, as follows: 
WHEN EXCEPTION IN 
INPUT age, ht, wt 
USE 
PRINT "Enter your age, height, and weight," 
PRINT “on the same line, separated by commas," 
PRINT “as in '? 27,71.5,185'°" 
RETRY 
END WHEN 
As another example, consider the SET TEXT JUSTIFY statement. If the program specifies an improper 
value for the SET TEXT JUSTIFY statement (see Chapter 13 “Graphics”), True BASIC normally ignores 
the improper value and uses the previous one. If you want the program to continue but not necessarily use 
the previous value, you could use the following: 
WHEN ERROR IN 
SET TEXT JUSTIFY horiz$, vert$ 
CALL Instructions 
USE 
PRINT “Improper TEXT JUSTIFY values. I'll center the text for you." 
PAUSE 2 
CLEAR 
SET TEXT JUSTIFY "center", "half" 
CONTINUE 
END WHEN 


Using Error Functions 

There are four functions that provide information about an error. These error functions let you work with 
the error number, error message, and information about the location of the error. They always refer to the 
most recent error. Since fatal errors stop the program unless intercepted by an error handler and non-fatal 
errors are ignored unless intercepted by an error handler, these error functions are generally used only in 
the handler code of an error handler. 


The EXTYPE function returns the error number of the most recent error. It is 0 if no error has occurred. 
Knowing that the numbers of True BASIC’s built-in errors have absolute values 1000 or higher and that 
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errors in True BASIC libraries (and perhaps those you created) have error numbers with absolute values of 
1 through 999, you may use the EXTYPE number to separate types of errors. 


The EXTEXT$ function returns the string that True BASIC would have printed as an error message. You 
might wish to have an error handler print this, showing the user what error occurred, even though the pro- 
gram will continue. If no error has yet occurred, the null string is returned. 


The following example uses the EXTYPE and EXTEXTS$ functions to respond appropriately to either a True 
BASIC error or one defined by the program: 


DO 
WHEN ERROR IN 
INPUT PROMPT “Enter your next move: ": nextmove 
IF level < 4 and nextmove > 10 then 
CAUSE ERROR 100, "Moves greater than 10 prohibited below level 4" 
END IF 
EXIT DO ! Success; exit the handler 
USE 
IF Abs(Extype) < 1000 then ! Program-defined error 
PRINT Extext3 
PRINT “To review the rules, press 1," 
PRINT "To re-enter your next move, press any other key." 
GET KEY k 
IF k = Ord(“i") or k = OrdC("I") then CALL Instructions 
ELSE ! True BASIC error 
PRINT Extext$ 
END IF 
END WHEN 
LOOP 


If the absolute value of the EXTYPE function indicates a program-defined error, the user gets the option of 
reviewing the rules for entering moves. No matter what the type of error, the program uses EXTEXT$ to 
print the error message and then loops back to the INPUT statement. 


The EXLINE function returns the line number where the error occurred. This number is either the sequen- 
tial position of the line in the file containing the program unit, or, if the program uses line numbers, it is the 
line number of the offending line. 


The EXLINE$ function returns a detailed description of the location of the most recent error. The result of 
the EXLINE$ function is a string that describes the “path” from the location of the intercepted error to the 
error handler that intercepted it. This path begins with the number of the line and the name of the procedure 
where the error occurred, followed by the name and line number of the procedure that invoked the procedure 
containing the error, and so on. Thus, by tracing the line numbers and subroutine names in this “lineage” 
you can trace the sequence of procedure calls that resulted in the error. If the total number of procedures 
involved in the lineage is greater than ten, only the first five and the last five will be listed. 
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Passing Errors 


You can use several layers of nested error handlers to protect a given block of code. For example, the main 
program may protect some code that calls a subroutine. The subroutine may have its own error handler and 
may invoke a function that has its own error handler. If an error cannot be handled conveniently at a given 
level, it can be “passed up” to the calling procedure. 


Any error that occurs in a procedure and is not handled there (i.e., is not contained in the protected part ofa 
WHEN structure) is automatically passed back to the calling procedure. The error is then ceemed to have 
occurred at the CALL statement that invoked the offending procedure. Thus, in the following example: 


CALL Test 
SUB Test 
LET x = 1/0 

END SUB 
error 3001 (division by zero) occurs at the LET statement but is not handled there. Therefore, the error is 
“passed back” to the CALL statement. If the CALL statement is contained within a WHEN structure, the 
error is handled there. If there is no WHEN structure and the CALL statement is itself within a procedure, 
the error is passed back to that calling procedure, and so on. If there is no higher error handler, an error 
results and the error message is printed. 


You can also explicitly “pass up” an error with an EXIT HANDLER statement or with a CAUSE ERROR 
statement. The simplest method is to use the EXIT HANDLER statement within the handler code of an 
error handler. 


For example, suppose you wish to intercept a potential overflow (calculation of a number larger than the 
computer can handle), but let the calling procedure handle any other errors: 
SUB Calculate (a, b, c, result) 


WHEN ERROR IN 
LET result = a*b/c 


USE 
[IF Extype = 1002 then ! Overflow 
LET result = Maxnum | Make it very large 
ELSE 
EXIT HANDLER ' Let someone else handle 
END IF 
END WHEN 
END SUB 


In place of the EXIT HANDLER statement, you could use a CAUSE statement to specify a number and 
message of your own to be passed up to the calling procedure: 


SUB Calculate (a, b, c, result) 
WHEN ERROR IN 
LET result = atb/c 
USE 
IF Extype = 1002 then ! Overflow 
LET result = Maxnum ! Make it very large 
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ELSE 
CAUSE ERROR 888, “This calculation is not possible” 
END IF 
END WHEN 
END SUB 
Used inside the handler code, the CAUSE statement generates an error that is not intercepted by the error 
handler containing it. Instead, the error number specified in the CAUSE statement is assigned to the 
EXTYPE function, the error message specified in the CAUSE statement (if present) is assigned to 
EXTEXTS$, and that information is passed back to the calling procedure. It is therefore up to the calling pro- 
cedure to handle the error, or the error will be passed up to the next higher routine. This process continues 
until the error has been passed up as far as it can go (which is the main program), and if the error has still 
not been handled, it stops the program run. 


Note that although the CAUSE statement may occur anywhere, the EXIT HANDLER statement may be 
used only in handler code blocks. Also, the EXIT HANDLER statement does not change the values of 
EXTYPE and EXTEXT$. 


In either case, the error is passed up to the next higher error handler. For example, an error in a procedure 
might be passed up to the program unit that called the procedure. If there is no higher error handler, an 
error results and the current error message is printed. 


Using Detached Handlers 

WHEN structures normally have two parts. The part between the WHEN line and the USE statement is 
called the protected code; and the part between the USE statement and the END WHEN siatement is 
ealled the handler cade. 


The handler eade, however, may also be defined in a separate structure and given a name, like a subroutine. 
Such a structure is called a detached handler, and it is defined using the HANDLER structure. With 
detached handlers, two or more protected parts may use the same handler code. Note, however, that the 
detached handler must be in the same program unit as the protected part that will use it. In this regard it is 
like an internal subroutine. 


Consider these two WHEN structures: 


WHEN ERROR IN 

OPEN #12 mame infileSs 
USE 

PRINT "Can't open the file." 
END WHEN 


WHEN ERROR IN 

OPEN 42: name outfile$ 
USE 

PRINT "Can't open the file.” 
END WHEN 
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They could be changed to: 


HANDLER CantOpen 
PRINT “Can't open the file." 
END HANDLER 


WHEN ERROR USE CantOpen 
OPEN #1: name infiles 
END WHEN 


WHEN ERROR USE CantOpen 
OPEN #2: name outfile$ 
END WHEN 
You must be careful that the detached handler will properly handle all the errors that might be referred to 
it. For instance, in the above example the detached handler cannot print the name of the file that could not 
be opened, since the value of the offending file name is contained in two different variables. 


Examples of Error Handlers 


This section builds a library of utility routines, each useful in itself but also used by later routines. Each 
illustrates a strategy for error handling, and the last shows how to sort out various types of errors. 


The first procedure converts a string into a number: 


SUB Convert(n$,n) ! Protected number converter 
WHEN ERROR IN 
LET n = Val(n$) 
USE 
CAUSE ERROR 100, “Not a number" 
END WHEN 
END SUB 
If n$ does not represent a number, then the VAL function causes an error. The True BASIC error message 
about a “VAL string” would confuse the user who does not know that the program used the VAL function. 
Hence the subroutine intercepts it and issues a simple error message. 


The next subroutine calls the Convert routine defined above and makes sure the number is an integer. 


SUB Integer(n$,n) ' Must be an integer 

CALL Convert(n$,n) 

IF n <> Int(n) then CAUSE ERROR 200, “Not an integer" 
END SUB 


Either error 100 (from Convert) or 200 could occur, and each error message is appropriate, 
Finally these two subroutines could be used by an input routine that asks the user to type a fraction, such as 


“17/64”, and returns the numerator and denominator. This routine intercepts any error, sends a relevant 
message, and gives the user another chance: 


Error Handling 


SUB Get_fraction(prompt$,n,d) 


dO 


WHEN ERROR IN 


LOOP 
END SUB 


PRINT prompts; 

LINE INPUT x$ 

LET p = Pos(x$,"/") 

IF p = 0 then CAUSE ERROR 300 
CALL Integer(x$L1:p-11,n) 
CALL Integer(x$Cpt+1:10001,d) 
IF d = 0 then CAUSE ERROR 400 
EXIT SUB 


IF Extype = 400 then 
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numerator, denominator 


Prompt user 
Find / 


Numerator 
Denominator 


ALL ok 


PRINT “Denominator cannot be 0" 


ELSE 


PRINT "Type: integer / integer" 


END IF 
END WHEN 


The loop gives the user repeated chances if needed. A WHEN structure protects the body of the code. First, 
the LINE INPUT accepts any input. Next the routine looks for “/ and causes an error if there is no “/”; this 
error in turn causes the program to jump to the handler code, and the rest of the protected code is skipped. If 


“ is found, the routine calls Integer twice, which in turn calls Convert. Hither of these may cause an 
error and jump into the handler code. Finally, the routine causes an error if the denominator is zero. 


The EXIT SUB statement is reached only if everything is correct. Since this is the only way out of the loop, 
the routine repeats until the user enters a legal fraction. 





If an error is intercepted the handler code decides what error message to issue. Errors 100, 200, 300 all have 
to do with incorrect format, so they can use same message. Error 400, however, needs a different error mes- 
sage. Note that the first error detected throws the program into the handler code; only one error message can 


result. 
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CHAPTER 


17 


Constants, Variables 
Expressions, and Program Units 


This chapter defines concepts used in the rest of this manual. It uses a special notation to describe the cor- 
rect grammatical use, or syntax, of these terms. Higher-level concepts are defined in terms of lower-level 
concepts, which are defined in terms of still lower-level concepts, and so on. The lowest-level concepts are 
defined directly in keywords, letters, digits, or in English sentences. The names of the concepts appear in 
italics and may contain hyphens. (This approach to specifying the correct syntax is widely used in comput- 
ing, and is sometimes called BNF; the names of the concepts are sometimes called metanames.) 


Here is an example of how to read the notation, using the definition for signed-integer. 


signed-integer:: integer 
+integer 
-integer 

integer: digit ...digit 


This may be read as: “A signed-integer consists of either an integer, or a plus sign (+) followed by an integer, 
or a minus sign (—) followed by an integer. The concept integer, used to define the concept signed-integer, is 
now defined as consisting of one or more digits.” (A digit is one of the ten characters “0”,“1’, ... “9”.) 


Symbols Used in the Snytax 





The Symbol Is Read As 
i “consists of” 
“followed by zero or more” 





If the definition of a concept contains a list (as, for example, the list integer, +integer, -integer in the defini- 
tion above), it means that the concept can be any one of the items in the list. 





Cd NOTE: Do not confuse a double colon (::) that is part of the special notation, with a single colon 
(:) that appears in certain True BASIC statements. Also, do not confuse the ellipsis (...) with a 
decimal point (.), which can appear in numeric constants. 
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Constants 


Constants are sequences of characters. They can be used to represent numbers, or they can merely represent 
themselves. That is, 123 may represent the number one hundred twenty three, in which case it is a numeric 
constant, or it may represent the character "1" followed by the character "2" followed by the character 
"3" tn which case it is a string constant. Usage determines which of the two cases is meant. 


Constants can be used in expressions, in DATA statements, as responses to INPUT statements, and in True 
BASIC commands. In program statements, numeric-constants are unquoted-strings while sfring-constanis 
must be quoted-strings. In DATA statements and INPUT responses, string-constants may be either quoted- 
or unquoted-strings, while numeric-constants must be unquoted-strings. 


Numeric Constants 


Numeric-constants are sequences of characters that represent numbers. The rules for forming numeric-con- 
stants are: 


numeric-constant:: unsigned-constant 
+unsigned-constant 
-unsigned-constant 
unsigned-constant:: decimal-constant 
decimal-constant exponent-part 
decimal-constant:: integer 
integer. 
integer.integer 
.nteger 
exponent-part: E signed-integer 
e signed-integer 
signed-integer:: integer 
+integer 
-Integer 
integer: digit ...digit 


Spaces or commas are not allowed in numeric-constants. The E in exponent-part, which can be either upper 
case (E) or lower case (e), stands for “times ten to the power”; thus, 123.45e6, 1234. 5e5, and 123450000 rep- 
resent the same number: 123,450,000. 


The above rules allow such constants as 1.e3 and . 4e5, but donotallow . e3, 1e, ore’. (The last willbe 
construed to be a variable name if it appears unquoted in a program statement.) In other words, if there is a 
decimal point, there must be at least one digit either before or after the decimal point. Ifthere is no decimal 
point, there must be at least one digit before the e. The exponent-part cannot contain adecimal poimt, and 
must contain at least one digit. 


Unsigned-constants are used in numeric expressions, signed-integers are used in OPTION BASE and DIM. 
statements, and numeric-constants are used in DATA statements and as responses to INPUT statements. 
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String Constants 
Siring-constants are simply strings of characters. Like numeric-constanis, they can be quoted-strings or 


ungquoted-sirings. The rules for forming quoted- and unquoted-strings are given below in English rather than 
BNE. 


A quoted-string consists of zero or more characters surrounded by quote marks (““). The quote marks sur- 
rounding the string are not part of the string, but all the characters inside the quote marks are part of the 
string. If there are no characters inside the quote marks, the guoted-string represents the null string, ie., 
a string containing no characters, not even a space. 


Any printable characters from the ASCII character set (see Appendix A), except for a quote mark, can be placed 
inside the quote marks. To represent a quote mark in a quoted-string, it must be doubled. For example, in: 


"He said, ""Hello.""" 


the first and last quote marks merely surround the string. The second and third quote marks stand for a sin- 
sle quote mark. The fourth and fifth quote marks also stand for a single quote. If this string-consiant were 
printed, the result would be 


He said, “Hello.” 


66999999 


Similarly, the quoied-string “””” stands for a single quote mark." 


Quoted-strings can include the printable characters in the ASCII character set and can also include certain 
other characters and control characters as long as they do not have a special system meaning. 


Unquoted-strings, which are used in DATA statements and as INPUT responses, can contain any of the 
printable characters in the ASCII character set except the comma (,) or quote mark (“). In addition, an 
unguoted -string used in DATA statements cannot contain an exclamation mark (!). Finally, neither the first 
nor the last character of an unquoted-string can be a blank space, although interior spaces can be included. 
Thus, unquoted-strings can’t be null — you have to use the quoted-string (“’). 


If you wish to use a string-constant that contains one of the prohibited characters, or includes leading or 
trailing spaces, make it a quoted-string. For example, the unquoted-string: 

ab ¢ 
consists of four characters: the letter a, the letter b, one space, and the letter c; leading and trailing spaces 
are omitted. On the other hand, the guoted-string: 

a a b Cc W 


consists of nine characters: three spaces, the letter a, the letter b, one space, the letter c, and two spaces. 


Quoted-strings can appear in string expressions, as well as in DATA statements and INPUT statement 
responses. Unquoied-strings cannot appear in string expressions but can appear in numeric expressions if 
they represent un signed-constants. 


Quoted-strings and unquoted-strings can be used in DATA statements and in INPUT responses as strings. 
If the matching READ or INPUT variable is a string variable, then the quoted-siring or unquoted-string is 
assigned to it. Quoted-strings that represent numeric-constants can be received by a numeric-variable in an 
INPUT statement, but not in a READ statement. 
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identifiers 
Identifiers are names that refer to items such as variables, arrays, and subroutines. They are defined as follows: 
identifier: letter ...ident-char 
ident-char:: letter 
digit 
underline 


Thus, an identifier consists of a letter followed by any number of letters, digits, and underlines. Letter stands 
for an uppercase or lowercase letter, digit stands for one of the ten digits, and underline stands for the under- 
line character (_). 


String-identifiers are identifiers to which a final dollar sign ($) is attached. The formal definition is: 
string-identifier:: identifier$ 


Identifiers name numeric variables and arrays, numeric defined functions, subroutines, pictures, modules, 
and programs. String-identifiers name string variables and arrays, and string defined functions. 


Certain identifiers may not be used for certain purposes. Such identifiers are called reserved words. The 
names of the no-argument numeric functions and array constants CON, DATE, EXLINE, EXTYPE, IDN, 
MAXNUM, PI, RND, RUNTIME, TIME, and ZER may not be used to name a simple numeric variable, a 
numeric array, or a numeric function. The names of the no-argument string functions and array constant 
DATES, EXLINE$, EXTEXTS, TIME$ and NULS, may not be used to name a simple string variable, a string 
array, or a string function. The keywords ELSE, NOT, PRINT, and REM may not be used to name a numeric 
variable, function, subroutine, or picture. Finally, if you use: 

OPTION NOLET 

DATA = 3 


the DATA = 3 statement will be treated as a DATA statement, not an assignment statement. 


Expressions 


There are three types of expressions: numeric expressions, string expressions, and logical expressions. 


Numeric Expressions 
Numeric expressions are formulas created from numeric variables, array elements, unsigned numeric eon 


* 


stants, or numeric function values, together with the arithmetic operators +, -,*, /,*, and parentheses. 


The notation numex stands for numeric expression. 
numex:: term ...addop term 
addop term ...addop term 
addop:: + 
In other words, a numeric expression numex consists of one or more terms joined by + or — signs, and possi- 
bly starting with a + or —sign. As usual, + stands for addition while - stands for subtraction. For example, 
1-243 isanumex. 
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term: factor ...multop factor 
mudtop:: . 
[ 


Thus, a ¢erm consists of one or more factors joined by * or / signs. Here, * stands for multiplication while / 
stands for division. For example, 2*3/5 is a term. Term refers to factor, which we now define. 


actor: rimary ...prima. 
P ry 


A factor consists of one or more primaries joined with ‘ signs. The sign (*) stands for “raised to the power.” 
For example, 10“ 2 is a factor. 


primary: unsigned-constant 
numvar 
numeric-function 
numeric-function (arg ..., arg) 
(numex) 


arg: numex 
sirex 
numarr 
strarr 


Therefore, a primary is either an unsigned numeric constant, a numeric variable, a numeric function value 
(the numeric function may or may not require arguments), or a numex contained within parentheses. 
Numeric functions may be either supplied by True BASIC or provided by the programmer through defined- 
functions. The names and argument types for the supplied functions are given in Chapters 8 and 18. The 
programmer may choose any identifier as the name of a defined-function as long as there is no conflicting use 
of that name. 





numvar:: simple-numvar 
numarr (rnumex ..., rumex) 


rnumex:: a numex that is rounded before use 


In other words, a numwvar is either a simple numeric variable or a numeric array element. A rnumex is a 
numeric expression that is rounded to the nearest integer before use. For example, if a is an array, a(1.7 ) 
is the same as a( 2) and a(3.3) is the same as a(3). 


Finally, note that both simple-numvars and numarrs are denoted by identifiers . 
The order of evaluation implied by the above rules is as follows: 


° expressions inside parentheses are evaluated first, 
e then exponentiations (4), 

e then multiplications (*) and divisions (/), 

e and finally additions (+) and subtractions (-). 
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Operators of the same level are evaluated from left to right. For example, (7-4-2) means ((7-4)-2) = 
4 and not (7-(4-2)) = 5. Similarly, (4*342) means ((4°3)42) = 4,096 and not (44(3%2)) = 
262,144. 
As another example: 

3+ (-6%2/4/3)*% &/342%3/3) 
is evaluated in the order: 


642 to yield 36 

36/4 to yield 9 

9/3 to yield 3 

-3 to yield -3 (saved) 
342 to yield 9 

gA3 to yield 729 

4/729 to yield 5.48695e-3 
5. 48695e-3/3 to yield 1.82899e-3 
-3*1.82899e-3 to yield -5.48695e-3 
3 + (-5.48695e-3) to yield 2.99451 


The evaluation of numeric expressions can lead to the following runtime errors: 


Exceptions: 1001 Overflow in numeric constant. 
1002 Overflow. 
2001 Subscript out of bounds. 
3001 Division by zero. 
3002 Negative number to non-integral power. 
3003 Zero toa negative power. 





Vv NOTE: Runtime errors, also called exeeptions, can occur only while a program is running 
and may depend on the data provided to the program. Syntax errors are caused by one or more 
lines disobeying the established grammar rules of True BASIC. A program containing syntax 
errors will not compile or run. 





Other errors can arise from misuse of numeric functions. (See Chapter 18 and Appendix C.) 


String Expressions 


A string expression is a formula created from string variables, string array elements, quoted string con- 
stants, or string function values, together with the ampersand (&), substring extraction, and parentheses. 
(The ampersand stands for concatenation, which involves joining two strings to create one longer string.) 


strex:: str-factor ... & str-factor 


A string expression strex consists of one or more string factors joined by concatenation signs (&). When twe 
strings are concatenated, the first character of the second string comes immediately after the last characte 
in the first string. 
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sir-fector:: sir-primary 
str-primary substrex 
substrex:: [rnumex : rnumex} 


A string factor str-factor consists of either a string primary, or a string primary followed by a substring 
expression substrer. You can use parentheses instead of square brackets in a substrex. 


The string expressions s$La:b1J has a value consisting of the a-th through the b-th characters of the 
string s $. For example: 


LET aS = “abcdefghijk” 
§ Then a$£3:7] = "cdefg" 


If a or b falls outside the string, then these substitution rules apply: 


! For s$la:b] 
LET ls = LEN(s$) ' Length of the string 


IF a< 41 then LET a = 1 
IF a > Ls then LET a = ls + 1 
IF b < 1 then LET b= 0 
if b > Ls then LET b = Ls 


Finally,ifb < a, the null string results. 


A string primary is defined as: 
str-primar:: quoted-string 

strvar 

string-function 

string-function (arg ...,arg) 

(strex) 
In other words, a sér-primary consists of a quoted string constant, or a string variable, or a string function 
value, or a string expression contained within parentheses. String functions may be either supplied by True 
BASIC or provided by the programmer through defined-functions. The names and argument types for True 
BASIC’s supplied functions are given in Chapters 8 and 18. The programmer may choose any string-identi- 
fier as the name of a string defined-function as long as there is no conflicting use of that name. 


A sirvar is either a simple string variable or a string array element: 


strvar:: simple-strvar 
strarr (rnumex ..., rmumex) 


Finally, note that both simple-strvars and strarrs are denoted by string-identifiers. 


The order of evaluation implied by the above rules is as follows: 


° string expressions inside parentheses are evaluated first 
° then substring expressions, and 
° finally concatenations (&). 
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For example, ifs$ = “abcdefghij",thens$ & ("xyz" & s$)[5:10] is evaluated in the order: 


"xyz" & s$ to yield "xyzabcdetghij" 
"xyzabcdefghij"C5:10} to yield "“bedefg" 
s$ & “bcdefg" to yield "“abcdefghijbcdefg" 


String variables and arrays may be given a maximum length in a DECLARE statement. An attempt to 
assign a string longer than that maximum will result in an exception. For example, after: 


DECLARE STRING str$*10, str_array(10)¥*5 
the following will cause exceptions: 
LET strvar$ = "0123456789x" 
LET str_array$(3) = "ABCDEF" 
while: 
LET strvar$ = "ABCDEF" 
will not, Note that it is the maximum length that is fixed, not the actual length. In the last example, the 
length of strvar$ is 6; not 10. 


You can find out the maximum string length of a particular string variable or array with the MAXLEN fune- 
tion. (See the MAXLEN function and the DECLARE STRING statement in Chapter 18.) 


The evaluation of string expressions can lead to the following runtime errors: 
Exceptions: 1051 String too long. 
1106 String too long in assignment. 


Exception 1051 can occur only on computers whose operating systems limit the length of strings. Exception 
1106 will occur if you attempt to assign a string that is too long for the string variable or array element that 
has been given a maximum length. 


Other exceptions may arise from misuse of string functions. (See Chapter 18 and Appendix C.) 


Logical Expressions 
A logical expression, denoted logex, consists of a combination of relational expressions and special Jogical 
clauses, together with the logical operators AND, OR, NOT, and parentheses. A logical expression is one 
that takes on the value “true” or “false.” (Logical constants and variables do not exist in True BASIC.) 
The formal definition of logex is: 

loges:: log-term ... OR log-term 
In other words, a logical expression consists of one or more log-terms joined by OR. The log-terms are exam- 
ined from left to right. As soon as a “true” log-term is found, no further dog-term is evaluated and the logex as 
a whole is “true”; otherwise (if none of the log-terms is true), the logex as a whole is “false.” A logex with one 
or more ORs is sometimes called a disjunction. 
A log-term is defined as: 

log-term:: log-factor ... AND log-factor 
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A log-term consists of one or more log-factors joined by AND. The log-factors are examined from left to right. 
As soon as a “false” log-factor is found, no further log-factor is evaluated and the log-term as a whole is 
“false;” otherwise Gf every log-factor is true), the log-term as a whole is “true.” A log-term with one or more 
ANDs is sometimes called a conjunction. 


The process whereby disjunctions and conjunctions are evaluated from left to right but only far enough to 
determine truth or falseness is known as shoré-circuiting. 


The log-facior fiom which a log-term is built is defined as: 


log-factor:: log-primary 
NOT log-primary 


A log-factor is either a log-primary or a log-primary preceded by NOT. This rule precludes more than one 
NOT in front of alog-primary. A log-factor without NOT is “true” if and only if the log-primary is true. A log- 
factor with NOT is “true” if and only if the log-primary is “false.” A log-fuctor with NOT is sometimes called 
a negation. 
log-primary:: relational-expr 

special-clause 

(logex) 
A log:primary consists of a relational expression, or a special logical clause, or a logex contained within 
parentheses. A log-primary is true if and only if the relational-expr, the special-clause, or the logex within 
parentheses is “true.” 
The order of evaluation for logical expressions implied by the above rules is as follows: 


° expressions inside parentheses are evaluated first, 

e then relational expressions and special logical clauses, 
e then negations (NOT), 

e then conjunctions (AND), 

° and finally disjunctions (OR). 


Relational expressions are formally defined as: 
relational -expr:: numex relop numex 
strex relop strex 
Where the allowed relational operators are: 
relop:: < 
<= or =< 


>= Of => 
> 
<> Or >< 


A numeric relational expression numex relop numex is “true” if and only if the order relation specified by the 
relop between the two numexs is “true.” The usual real number ordering relation is used. 
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A string relational expression strex relop strex is “true” if and only if the order relation specified by the relop 
between the two sfrexs is “true.” 


The ordering relation for strings is determined by the numeric values of the ASCII code. [For those charac- 
ters not in the ASCII code, the numeric values are determined by the operating system; see Appendix A.) 
When two strings are compared, the first character of each is examined. If the first character in the first 
string occurs earlier in the numeric code sequence than the first character in the second string, then the first 
string as a whole is considered less than (<) the second string. If the first character in the first string occurs 
later in the numeric code sequence than the first character in the second string, then the first string as a 
whole is considered greater than (>) the second string. If the first characters are the same, then the second 
characters are examined in a like manner. If the strings have the same number of characters and the char- 
acters are the same, position by position, the two strings are considered equal (=). Ifthe first string is shorter 
than the second string, but the characters match up through the number of characters in the first string, 
then the first string is considered less than (<) the second string, and vice versa. 


The logical special-clause is defined as: 


special-clause:: END #rnumex 
MORE #rnumex 
END DATA 
MORE DATA 
KEY INPUT 


END #rnumez is “true” if #rnumex refers to an opened file whose file pointer is at the end of the file, or ifthe 
file is empty. END #rnumex is “false” if the associated file pointer is not at the end of the file or if frnumex 
refers to a window (#0 is always a window). See Chapter 12 for a discussion of file pointers. 


MORE #rnumex is “true” if #rnumex refers to an opened file whose file pointer is not at the end of the file or 
if #rnumex refers to a window (#0 isalways a window). MORE #rnumer is “false” if the associated file pointer 
is at the end of the file or if the file is empty. 


END DATA is “true” if the data-list of the current invocation of the program-unit has become exhausted, and 
is “false” otherwise. (See later in this chapter for a definition of program-unit.) 


MORE DATA is “true” if the data-list of the current invocation of the program-unit has not become 
exhausted, and is false” otherwise. 


For both data-lists and files, MORE is the same as NOT END, and END is the same as NOT MORE. 


If the END clause is “false” or the MORE clause is “true,” it is not necessarily true that additional input 
statements (such as INPUT and READ) can be executed without causing an exception. For example, with 
READ and DATA statements, the READ statement may contain two variables, but there may be only one 
data item remaining in the data-list. The same situation can arise with files. 


KEY INPUT is “true” if there is at least one character in the keyboard input buffer that can be supplied to a 
GET KEY statement, and is “false” otherwise. 


The evaluation of logical expressions can lead to the following runtime error: 
Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 
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1/0 Recovery Clauses 

There are two I/O recovery clauses that let you protect many types of input and output operations from miss- 
ing data items and overwriting existing items. These can be used only as part of READ statements, file READ 
and WRITE statements, and file INPUT and PRINT statements, and their MAT statement equivalents. 


if-missing:: IF MISSING THEN action 
if-there:: IF THERE THEN action 
action: EXIT DO 

EXIT FOR 


line-number 


Ifthe action is EXIT DO, the input or output statement must be contained within a DO loop. If the action is 
EXIT FOR, the input or output statement must be contained within a FOR loop. Ifthe aetion is a ine-num- 
ber, the action is a GO TO to that line-number and must follow the rules for valid GO TO statements. (See 
Chapter 18. ) 


If an if-missing is used in a data READ statement, the indicated action is taken if there is no data value for 
any one of the variables in the READ statement. 


If an if-missing is used with a file statement, the indicated action is taken if there is no file record available 
at that point in the file. If an if-there is used with a file statement, the indicated action is taken if there is a 
file record available at that point in the file. The action is taken regardless of the contents of the file record. 


The logical special-clauses interact with if-missing and if-there as follows. MORE DATA and END DATA 
detect if there isor is not at least one more data element available, whereas the IF MISSING clause attached 
to the READ statement is in effect if there are not enough data to satisfy all the variables in the READ 
statement. For example: 
DO WHILE MORE DATA 
READ x 
DATA 1, 2, 3 
LOOP 


and 


DO 
READ IF MISSING THEN EXIT DO: x 
DATA 1, 2, 3 

LOOP 


are equivalent; as soon as there are no more items in the data pool, the DO loop is exited. 
In the first of the following examples, the FOR loop is exited when the data pool is exhausted because the 
MORE DATA clause checks only if there is a data element for the variable a. In the second example, the DO 


loop is exited when the data pool is exhausted because MORE DATA is checked before the IF MISSING 
clause is carried out. 


FOR i = 1 T0 3 
DO WHILE MORE DATA 
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READ IF MISSING THEN EXIT FOR: a, b 
DATA 1, 2, 3 
LOOP 
NEXT I 


FOR i = 1 70 3 
DO WHILE MORE DATA 
READ IF MISSING THEN EXIT FOR: a, b 
DATA 1, 2 
LOOP 
NEXT i 
Similar relationships hold for MORE #n, END #n, and the IF MISSING and IF THERE clauses attached to 


file statements. 


Array Terms 


Arrays are denoted by identifiers or string-identifiers. Other terms associated with the use of arrays are: 
arrayparms, arrayargs, bowlegs, bounds, and redims: 


arrayparm:: array bowlegs 
arrayarg:: array 
array bowlegs 
array:: numarr 
strarr 
bowlegs:: () 


(4604) 


Bowlegs, which consist of parentheses containing zero or more commas, tell True BASIC that the names to 
which they are attached are arrays having a certain number of dimensions. The number of commas in a 
bowlegs must be one less than the number of dimensions in the corresponding array. For example, a one- 
dimensional numeric array a is written a(), while a one-dimensional string array a$ is written a$(); 
similarly, a three-dimensional numeric array b is written b(, , ), whilea three-dimensional string array 
b$ is writtenb$(,,). 


Arrayparms, or arrays with bowlegs, are used in SUB, PICTURE, DECLARE PUBLIC, and DEF state- 
ments. The bowlegs are required for those statements because there is no DIM or similar statement in the 
subroutine to tell True BASIC how many dimensions the array has. Arrayargs, or arrays with or without 
bowlegs, are used in CALL and DRAW statements, in function references, and with certain supplied func- 
tions such as UBOUND, LBOUND, and SIZE. The bowlegs are optional for those statements. Bouwlegs are 
not allowed in MAT statements. 


Suppose the subroutine Total takes two arguments, one a numeric array and the other a simple variable. 
Then the CALL and SUB statements might look like this: 


DIM x(50) 


! The bowlegs are optional here 
CALL Total (x), t) 
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END 
§ The bowlegs are required here 
SUB Total Cad), b) 


END SUa 
Bounds provide the initial dimensions of arrays in DIM, LOCAL, PUBLIC, or SHARE statements. 
bounds:: (bounds-range ..., bounds-range) 
bounds-range:: signed-integer 


signed-integer TO signed-integer 

signed-integer : signed-integer 
If the keyword TO or the colon (:) is present, the bounds-range establishes both the lower and upper bounds 
for a particular subscript. If TO and the colon are absent, the bounds-range establishes the upper bound for 
the subscript; the default lower bound currently in effect establishes the lower bound. Ifthe upper bound is 
one less than the lower bound, the subscript range is empty, and the array has no elements. The upper 
bound is not allowed to be smaller than one less than the lower bound. 


Redirns establish new subscript ranges for arrays in MAT READ, INPUT, REDIM and similar statements. 


redim:: (redim-range ..., redim-range) 
redim-range:: rumen 
rnumex TO rnumex 


rhumex -rnumex 


The number of redim-ranges must be the same as the original number of bownds-ranges for a particular 
array. That is, the number of dimensions, once set, cannot be changed. 


The new ranges may be smaller or larger than the original ranges. If the keyword TO or the colon (:) is pre- 
sent, the redim-range establishes new lower and upper bounds for the subscript. If TO and the colon are 
absent, the redim-range establishes the new upper bounds for the subscript; the default lower bound cur- 
rently in effect establishes the new lower bound. (The default lower bound is initially 1, but an OPTION 
BASE statement can change it to any desired value.) The upper bound is not allowed to be smaller than one 
less than the lewer bound. 


Exceptions: 5000 Outofmemory. 
6005 Illegal array bounds. 
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Program Units 


A True BASIC program consists of a main program together with any number of modules and external pro- 
cedures. The precise definitions of procedure, program-unit, and program are as follows: 
procedure:: defined-function 
subroutine 
picture 


Thus, procedure stands for a defined-function, subroutine, or picture. A procedure that is inside a program- 
unit is said to be internal; otherwise, it is external. The procedures that form a module are eaternal. 
The term program-unit, used extensively in the rest of the manual, refers to either the main-program or an 
external-procedure. 

program-unit:: main-program 

external-procedure 

A program unit may contain internal-procedures, but an internal-procedure may not contain other internal- 
procedures. 
A program consists of a main-program together with its associated external-procedures and modules. The 
external-procedures and modules can be contained in the main-program file or in any number of LIBRARY 


files. (The order in which the LIBRARY files are processed may dictate how the exterr.al-procedures and 
modules are distributed among the files.) 
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CHAPTER 


138 


Statements and Built-in 
Functions and Subroutines 


This chapter describes all of True BASIC’s built-in functions, subroutines, and statements, and is organized 
alphabetically. 


The following budlé-in functions are covered. Function names that end with a dollar sign ($) are string-val- 
ued; that is, they yield values that are strings. The others are numeric-valued. 





ABS ACOS ANGLE ASIN 
ATN CEIL CHR$ CON 
cos COSH COT CPOS 
CPOSR csc DATE DATE$ 
DEG DET DOT EPS 
EXLINE EXLINE$ EXP EXTEXT$ 
EXTYPE FP IDN INT 
INV IP LBOUND LCASE$ 
LEN LOG LOG10 LOG2 
LTRIM$ MAX MAXLEN MAXNUM 
MAXSIZE MIN MOD NCPOS 
NCPOSR NULS$ NUM NUM$ 
ORD PI POS POSR 
RAD REMAINDER REPEAT$ RND 

ROUND RTRIM$ RUNTIME SEC 
SGN SIN SINH SIZE 
SQR STR$ STRWIDTH TAB 
TAN TANH TIME TIME$ 
TRIM$ TRN TRUNCATE UBOUND 
UCASE$ UNPACKB USING$ VAL 
ZER 


The MAT functions and constants (CON, IDN, INV, NULS$, TRN, and ZER) can appear only in MAT assign- 
ment statements, TAB can appear only in PRINT statements. The picture transformations (SHIFT, 
SCALE, ROTATE, and SHEAR) can appear only in DRAW statements and are not included here. Additional 
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functions are available through libraries and are described in Chapters 22 “Interface Library Routines’ and 
23 “Additional Library Procedures.” 


The following built-in subroutines, which must be invoked with CALL statements, are covered: 


CLIPBOARD COMLIB COMOPEN DIVIDE 
OBJECT PACKB READ_IMAGE SYS_EVENT 
SYSTEM WRITE_IMAGE TBD 

The following True BASIC statements are described: 
ASK BOX BREAK CALL 
CASE CAUSE CHAIN CLEAR 
CLOSE CONTINUE DATA DEBUG 
DECLARE DEF DIM DO 
DRAW ELSE ELSEIF END 
ERASE EXIT EXTERNAL FLOOD 
FOR FUNCTION GET KEY GET MOUSE 
GET POINT GOSUB GOTO HANDLER 
IF IMAGE INPUT LET LIBRARY 
LINE INPUT LOCAL LOOP MAT 
MODULE NEXT ON GOSUB ON GOTO 
OPEN OPTION PAUSE PICTURE 
PLAY PLOT PRINT PRIVATE 
PROGRAM PUBLIC RANDOMIZE READ 
REM RESET RESTORE RETRY RETURN 
SELECT SET SHARE SOUND 
STOP SUB TRACE UNSAVE 
USE WHEN WINDOW WRITE 


Most of the above are single statements, such as LET. Several have numerous variations provided by addi- 
tional keywords, such as the ASK, MAT, and SET statements. And several are the beginning keywords of 
multi-line structures, such as FOR and DO. 


For some functions, subroutines, and statements, certain values may be illegal for arguments, causing a 
runtime error or exception. The programmer can use a WHEN structure (see Chapter 16 “Error 
Handling”) to “intercept” such errors and take corrective action. If no WHEN structure is present, the pro- 
gram will halt. We give the number of the exception (returned by the EXTYPE function) and the error mes- 
sage (returned by the EXTEXT$ function) for each function that can generate an exception. 


The evaluation of expressions may cause such exceptions as “Overflow (1002)" or ‘Division by zero (3001).” These 
exceptions are listed in Chapter 17, where numeric and string expressions are defined, and are omitted here. 


The computation of some functions and subroutines may require additional memory that is notavailable. This 
chapter does not include this exception (5000). Nor does it include exceptions that may arise from the evalua- 
tion of the arguments of the function that are numeric or string expressions. See Chapter 17 for these errors. 
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The accuracy of the trigonometric and transcendental functions is at least 10 decimals; that is, the absolute 
error should be less than 10‘(-10) in absolute value. (The TAN and EXP functions are computed to an accu- 

racy of 10 significant figures; that is, their relative error should be less than 10(-10) in absolute value.) If 

yourcomputer hasan arithmetic coprocessor, the accuracy will be that provided by the coprocessor. 


Some of the statements deal with graphical input and output or the management of the terminal display 
screen. [fused on a computer that does not offer graphical input and output, exceptions will occur. 


In what follows, we use the following terms, which are defined in Chapter 17 “Constants, Variables, 
Expressions, and Program Units.” 


numex numeric expression 

rnumex rounded numeric expression 

strex string expression 

redim array redimensioning expression 

arrayarg array argument (array name with optional bowlegs) 
ABS Function 

ABS(umex) 


Returns the absolute value of the argument. 


ABS can be defined in terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 


DEF ABS(x) 
1F x<0 then 
LET ABS = -x 
ELSE 
LET ABS = x 
END IF 
END DEF 


ACOS Function 
ACOS(umex) 


Returns the value of the arccosine function. If OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, the result is given 
in degrees. If OPTION ANGLE RADIANS (default) is in effect, the result is given in radians. 


For example, if OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, ACO$ (.5) is 60; if OPTION ANGLE RADIANS 
is in effect, then ACOS(.5) is approximately 1.04720... 


ACOS may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 
DEF ACOSCx) = PI/2 - ASIN(x) 


Exception: 3007 ASIN orACOS argument must be between 1 and -1. 


ANGLE Function 
ANGLE(numex, numex) 


ANGLE (x,y) returns the counterclockwise angle between the positive x-axis and the point (x, y ). Note 
that x and y cannot both be zero. The angle will be given in radians or degrees depending on whether the 
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current OPTION ANGLE is RADIANS (default) or DEGREES. The angle will always be in the range - 180 
< ANGLE(x,y) <= 180 (assuming that the current OPTION ANGLE is DEGREES). For example: 


ANGLE(1,1) = 45 degrees (p 1/4 radians) 
ANGLECO,1) = 90 degrees (p 1/2 radians) 
ANGLEC1,0) = 0 degrees 


ANGLEC-1, 1) = 185 degrees (3*p i/4 radians) 


ANGLE can be defined in terms of the ATN and SGN function as follows (assume OPTION ANGLE 
DEGREES): 


DEF ANGLE(x,y) 
IF x > O then 
LET ANGLE = ATNCy/x) 
ELSE 1F x <0 and y <> O then 
LET ANGLE = ATNCy/x) + SGNCy) * 180 
ELSE IF x < 0 and y = 0 then 
LET ANGLE = 180 
ELSE 1F y <> 0 then 
LET ANGLE = SGN(y)*90 
ELSE 
CAUSE EXCEPTION 3008, “Can't use ANGLE(0,0)." 
END IF 
END DEF 


Exception: 3008 Can't use ANGLK(0,0). 


ASIN Function 
ASIN(numex) 


Returns the value of the arcsine function. If the OPTION ANGLE is DEGREES, then the resultis given in 
degrees. If the OPTION ANGLE is RADIANS (default), then the result is given in radians. 


For example, with OPTION ANGLE DEGREES then ASIN(. 5) is 30; with OPTION ANGLE RADIANS 
then ASIN(.5) is approximately 523549... 


ASIN may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 


DEF ASINCx) 
IF abs(x) < 1 then 
LET Asin = Atn(x/Sqr(1 - x*x)) 
ELSEIF x = 1 then 
LET Asin = 1 
ELSEIF x = -1 then 
LET Asin = ~1 
ELSE 
CAUSE EXCEPTION 3007, "ASIN or ACOS argument must be between f and -1." 
END IF 
END DEF 


Exception; 3007 ASIN or ACOS argument must be between 1 and -1. 
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ASK Statements 


A running program can get information about its current environment (for example, how many colors are 
available or how much free memory is left) through the ASK statements. Some ASK statements require a 
channel expression (which can refer to a file or a logical window), others forbid it, and a few can have it or 
not, For those that allow or require a channel expression, channel #0 always refers to the default logical 
window. If the channel expression refers to neither a file nor a logical window, then an exception occurs. 


Exception: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 


ASK and SET work together. The program can ASK about any parameter that can be SET. The reverse is 
not true, as there are parameters beyond the control of the program. It is important to realize that ASK 
gives the actual values of the parameters, which may not necessarily be what previous SET statements 
assigned to them. 


For the ASK statements that receive string information, the string variable may be followed by a substring 
expression. Such a variable is referred to as a starget, that is, a “string target.” 


stargel:: sirvar 
strvar substrex 


If the strvar in an ASK statement is followed by a substrex, the appropriate keyword replaces the character 
positions given by the subsirex. 


For example, with: 
ASK COLOR col$f[1:2] 


if the color is GREEN, that string will replace the characters in col $ in position 1 through 2, and will inei- 
dentally lengthen the string col $ by three characters (since the five-character word GREEN is replacing 
only two characters). 


Here is an alphabetical list of the ASK statements; each is described below: 


ASK ACCESS 

ASK BACK 

ASK COLOR. 

ASK COLOR MIX 
ASK CURSOR 

ASK DATUM 

ASK DIRECTORY 
ASK ERASABLE 
ASK FILESIZE 
ASK FILETYPE 
ASK FREE MEMORY 
ASK MARGIN 

ASK MAX COLOR 
ASK MAX CURSOR 
ASKMODE 
ASKNAME 
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ASK ORGANIZATION 

ASK PIXELS 

ASK POINTER 

ASK RECORD 

ASK RECSIZE 

ASK RECTYPE 

ASK SCREEN 

ASK SETTER 

ASK TEXT JUSTIFY 

ASK WINDOW 

ASK ZONEWIDTH 

Several ASK statements may be combined: 

ASK io-ask-iten ..., io-ask-item 
io-ask-item:: MARGIN numvar 
ZONEWIDTH numvar 

ASK #rnumex: _file-ask-iiem ..., file-ask-item 

file-ask-item:: ACCESS starget 
DATUM starget 
ERASABLE starget 
FILESIZE numvar 
FILETYPE starget 
MARGIN numvar 
NAME starget 
ORGANIZATION starget 
POINTER starget 
RECORD numvar 
RECSIZE numvar 
RECTYPE starget 
SETTER starget 
ZONEWIDTH numvar 


See the individual ASK statements that follow for the details of each io-ask-item or file-ask-item. 


ASK ACCESS Statement 
ASK #rnumex: ACCESS starget 


Determines the access mode available to the file referred to by #rmumex, and assigns into starget: 


INPUT 
OUTPUT 
OUTIN 


if the file is available only for input (input, read) 
if the file is available only for output (print, write) 


if the file is available for both input and output (default), or ifshe eaannel is a 
logical window 
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ASK BACK Statement 

ASK BACK numvar 

ASK BACK starget 

ASK BACKGROUND COLOR numuar 

ASK BACKGROUND COLOR starget 
ASK with BACK (or BACKGROUND COLOR) and numvar assigns to numvar the background color number 
of the current screen. If none has been set, -2 is the default. ASK with BACK (or BACKGROUND COLOR) 
and siargef assigns into starget the background color name, in capital letters, of the current screen. If none 
has been set, “WHITE” is the default. If the current background color does not have a name, then the null 
string is assigned. (See also SET BACK for more details.) 


ASK COLOR Statement 

ASK COLOR numvar 

ASK COLOR starget 
ASK COLOR with numvar assigns to numvar the foreground color number of the current screen. If none has 
been set, -Lis the default. ASK COLOR with starget assigns into starget the foreground color name of the 
current screen. If none has been set, “BLACK” is the default. If the current foreground color does not have a 
name, then the null string is assigned. (See also SET COLOR) 


ASK COLOR MIX Statement 


ASK COLOR MIX (rnumex) numvar, numvar, numvar 


Assigns to each niemvar, respectively, the red, green, and blue components of the color whose color number 
is the value of rnumex. (See also SET COLOR MIX for more details.) 


ASK CURSOR Statement 
ASK CURSOR starget 
ASK CURSOR numvar, numvar 
ASK CURSOR with starget assigns into starget the cursor state in the current logical window: 
ON if the cursor is on, or if graphics is not available 
OFF if the cursor is off 


ASK CURSOR with two numvars assigns to each numvar, respectively, the current line and column loca- 
tions of the cursor in the current window. The cursor locations are in character coordinates. That is, the top 
line in the window is numbered 1, as is the left-most column. (See also SET CURSOR.) 


ASK DATUM Statement 
ASK #rnumex: DATUM starget 


If #rnumex refers to a STREAM file, ASK DATUM assigns into starget: 


NUMERIC if the next item in the file is a number 
STRING if the next item in the file is a string 
NONE if there is no next item in the file 


UNKNOWN if the type of the next item cannot be determined. 
For all other file types and organizations, and for logical windows, UNKNOWN is assigned. 
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ASK DIRECTORY Statement 
ASK DIRECTORY starget 


Assigns into starget the string of characters that defines the current directory being used for reading and 
writing files. (See Chapter 12 “Filesfor Data Input and Output” for details; also SET DIRECTORY.) 


ASK ERASABLE Statement 
ASK #rnumex: ERASABLE starget 


Determines whether or not the file referred to by #rmumex can actually be erased and assigns into starget: 


YES if the ERASE statement can actually erase file elements 
NO in all other cases 
ASK FILESIZE Statement 


ASK #rnumex: FILESIZE numvar 


Determines the size of the file referred to by #rnumex, and assigns to numvar the current number of records 
in a RANDOM or RECORD file and the current number of bytes in all other file types. If #rnumex refers to a 
logical window, 0 is assigned. 


ASK FILETYPE Statement 
ASK #rnumex: FILETYPE starget 


Assigns into starget: 
FILE if #rnumec refers to a disk file 
DEVICE in all other cases 


ASK FREE MEMORY Statement 
ASK FREE MEMORY numvar 


Assigns to numvar the number of bytes available in free memory. On virtual memory systems, may assign 
256K. 


ASK MARGIN Statement 
ASK MARGIN numvar 
ASK 4rnumex: MARGIN numvar 


Assigns to numuar the margin associated with the current logical window. If the channel expression is pre- 
sent and corresponds to a file or a logical window, assigns the current margin of a TEXT file or a logical win- 
dow; for RANDOM, STREAM, RECORD, and BYTE files, 0 is assigned. (See also SET MARGIN .) 


ASK MAX COLOR Statement 
ASK MAX COLOR numvar 


Assigns to numvar the maximum color number of foreground colors that may be shown at the same time. For 
example, if this number is 3, you may assign foreground colors in the range 1 through 3. (The maximum color 
number depends on the computer system being used.) 
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ASK MAX CURSOR Statement 
ASK MAX CURSOR numvar, numvar 


Assigns to each azemvar, respectively, the maximum line (row) and character (column) positions to which the 
text cursor may be set in the current window. 


ASK MODE Statement 
ASK MODE starget 


Assigns into starget the current screen mode, in uppercase letters, which will always be "GRAPHICS" in 
Version 5. This statement is provided for compatibility with earlier versions of True BASIC. 


ASK NAME Statement 
ASK NAME starget 
ASK #rnumex: NAME starget 


If the channel expression is present and refers to a file, the name of that file is assigned to starge? . If the 
channel expression refers to a logical window, the null string is assigned. 


The form without a channel expression is provided for compatibility with earlier versions of True BASIC. In 
this version, this form of the statement always assigns the null string into siarget. 


ASK ORGANIZATION Statement 
ASK #rnumex: ORGANIZATION starget 
ASK #rnumex: ORG starget 


Determines the organization of the file referred to by #rnumex, and assigns into starget: 





TEXT if the file is a text file 

STREAM if the file is a stream file 

RANDOM if the file is a random file 

RECORD if the file is a record file 

BYTE if the file has been opened as a byte file 

WINDOW if #rnumez refers to a logical window 
ASK PIXELS Statement 


ASK PIXELS numvar, numvar 


Assigns to each numuar, respectively, the number of pixels in the current window in the horizontal and ver- 
tical directions, 
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ASK POINTER Statement 
ASK 4#rnumex: POINTER siarget 


Determines the pointer position of the file referred to by #rnumex and assigns into starget: 


BEGIN if the pointer is at the start of the file 
END if the pointer is at the end of the file, or if the file is empty 
MIDDLE if the pointer is not at the start or the end of the file, or if #rnumex refers 
to a logical window 
(See also the SET POINTER statement.) 
ASK RECORD Statement 


ASK #rnumex: RECORD numvar 


Assigns to nurvar the current position of the file pointer of the file referred to by #rnumex. The units are 
records for RANDOM and RECORD files, bytes for TEXT and BYTE files, and 0 for STREAM files. For logi- 
cal windows, -1 is assigned. (See also SET RECORD.) 


ASK RECSIZE Statement 
ASK #rnumex: RECSIZE numvar 


Determines the record size parameters of the file referred to by #rnumex and assigns to nesmuar the record 
size, measured in bytes, for RANDOM, RECORD and BYTE files, and 0 for other file types. Ifnone has yet 
been set, 0 is assigned. (See also SET RECSIZE.) 


ASK RECTYPE Statement 
ASK #rnumex: RECTYPE starget 


Determines the record type of the file referred to by #rnumex and assigns into starget: 


DISPLAY if the file is a text file, or is a logical window, or is the printer 
INTERNAL if the file is of internal type, or is a device 
ASK SCREEN Statement 


ASK SCREEN numvar, numuar, numvar, numvar 


Assigns to each numuar, respectively, the left, right, bottom, and top edges of the current logical window 
within its physical window. The values are in screen coordinates that range from 0 to 1 in both directions, 
(See also OPEN SCREEN.) 


ASK SETTER Statement 
ASK #rnumex: SETTER starget 


Determines whether or not the record pointer of the file referred to by #rnumex can be set to any record and 
assigns into starget: 


YES if the fileis a RANDOM or RECORD file 
NO in all other cases 
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ASK TEXT JUSTIFY Statement 
ASK TEXT JUSTIFY starget, starget 


Assigns into the first starget one of the values “LEFT” (default), “RIGHT”, or “CENTER” according to the 
current horizontal text position, Assigns into the second sfarget one of the values “TOP’, “BOTTOM”, 
‘BASK” (default), or “HALF” according to the current vertical text position. (See also SET TEXT JUSTIFY.) 


ASK WINDOW Statement 


ASK WINDOW numvar, numvar, numvar, numvar 


Assigns to each numuar, respectively, the left, right, bottom, and top edges of the current logical window. 
The values are in user coordinates, which are the ones used for PLOT statements, BOX statements, etc, (See 
SET WINDOW statement.) 


ASK ZONEWIDTH Statement 
ASK ZONE:WIDTH numuar 
ASK #raumex: ZONEWIDTH numvar 


Assigns tomumvar the zonewidth of the current logical window. (When a comma appears in a PRINT statement, 
subsequent printing starts in the next print zone, which could be on a newline. The zonewidth is the number of 
character positions in each zone.) If the channel expression is present, this statement assigns te numvar the 
zonewidth of the TEXT file referred to by #rnumex. For BYTE, STREAM, RANDOM, and RECORD files, 0 is 
assigned, For logical windows, the zonewidth ofthe window is assigned. (See also SET ZONEWIDTH.) 


ATN Function 

ATNinumez) 
ATN(x) returns the arctangent of x, which is the angle whose tangent is x. The angle will be given in radians 
or degrees according to whether the current OPTION ANGLE is RADIANS (default) or DEGREES. The angle 
will always be in the range -90 < ATN(x) <90 (assuming that the current OPTION ANGLE is DEGREES). 


For example: 
ATNC(1) = 45 degrees (p 1/4 radians) 
ATN(-1) = -45 degrees (-p 1/4 radians) 

BOX Statements 

All BOX statements except BOX SHOW use boxcoords. 
boxcoords:: numex, numex, numex, numex 


The values of the four numex refer, respectively, to the left edge, right edge, bottom edge, and top edge of the 
box, in user coordinates. The left edge need not be less than the right edge, or the bottom less than the top. 
The four coordinates will be taken simply as the coordinates of a rectangular region; the first two being <x- 
coordinates and the second two y-coordinates. 


For BOX AREA, BOX CIRCLE, BOX CLEAR, BOX ELLIPSE, and BOX LINES, only the part of the box 
within the current logical window is affected. Furthermore, BOX statements are unaffected by PICTURE 
transformations. This means that rectangles always look like rectangles of the same physical size, unless, of 
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course, part of the rectangle extends beyond the current logical window and is therefore “cropped” or 
“clipped.” Finally, all the BOX statements are graphics statements and cannot be used ina text-only mode. 


On systems that do not support graphics, attempts to execute any of the BOX statements will cause an 
exception. 


BOX AREA Statement 
BOX AREA boxecords 


Draws the rectangle specified by the boxcoords and fills it with the current foreground coloc. The result is the 
same as using a BOX CLEAR and a BOX LINES statement, and then FLOODing the interior, but BOX 
AREA is faster. 


BOX CIRCLE Statement 
BOX CIRCLE boxccords 


Draws an ellipse (or circle) inscribed in the rectangle specified by the boxcoords in the current foreground 
color. Whether or not the ellipse looks like a circle depends on the aspect ratio, which depends on the user 
coordinates, the screen coordinates, and the dimensions of the physical screen. 


BOX CLEAR Statement 
BOX CLEAR boxcoords 


Clears the rectangular region specified by the boxcoords; that is, it fills that region with the current back- 
ground color. 


BOX DISK Statement 
BOX DISK boxcoords 


Draws an ellipse (or circle) inscribed in the rectangle specified by the boxcoords and fills it with the current 
foreground color, The result is the same as using a BOX CLEAR and a BOX CIRCLE or BOX ELLIPSE 
statement, and then FLOODing the interior, but BOX DISK is faster. 


BOX ELLIPSE Statement 
BOX ELLIPSE boxcoords 


BOX ELLIPSE is the same as BOX CIRCLE. 


BOX KEEP Statement 
BOX KEEP boxcoords IN starget 


Stores the entire rectangular region specified by the boxcoords into the starget in pixel form for subsequent 
use in a BOX SHOW statement. The format of the bits in the string is highly mode- and machine-dependent, 
and such strings are not portable. (See Chapter 13 for more details.) 
If the rectangle is partly or completely outside the logical window, only that portion of the region within the 
window will be stored. The portion outside the logical window will be ignored. Assuminz the user and box 
coordinates are not reversed, the BOX KEEP statement: 

BOX KEEP t, r, b, t in aS 
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will have the same effect as: 


ASK WINDOW lw, rw, bw, tw 
BOX KEEP max(l,lw) ,min(r,rw),max(b, als min€t,tw) in a$ 


BOX LINES Statement 
BOX LINES boxeoords 


Draws the outline of a rectangle specified by the boxcoords in the current foreground color. 


BOX SHOW Statement 
BOX SHOW strex AT numex, numex 
BOX SHOW strex AT numex, numex USING showword 
BOX SHOW strex AT numex, numex USING rnumex 
showword:: “AND” 
“OR” 
“YOR” 
Note that showword must be one of the three quoted-strings shown, although the words can be spelled using 
lowerease or uppercase letters. 
BOX SHOW restozes the image stored in strex to the rectangular position whose lower left corner is specified 
by the pair of values that give, respectively, the x- and y-coordinates of the lower left corner of the rectangle, 
in user coordinates. The size of the rectangle, in pixels, is determined by the BOX KEEP statement. 


The string expression will normally be the string variable or array element in which the image was previ- 
ously stored using a BOX KEEP statement. (It is possible to build an image from scratch, but the details will 
differ from machine to machine and mode to mode, depending on the number of pixels on the screen, the 
number of colors, and so on.) 

if the rectangle is partly or completely outside the logical window, only that portion of the image that is 
within the window will be shown. 

If the USING clause is present, the bits of the “show string” will interact with the bits in screen memory as 
described in Chapter 13 “Graphics.” 


BREAK Statement 
BREAK 


If debugging is active for the program unit containing the BREAK statement, it causes an exception. 
Otherwise, the BREAK statement is ignored. This statement is included only for compatibility with the 
ANSI Standard. Its use is not recommended. 


Exception: 10007 Break statement encountered. 
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CALL Statement 
CALL identifier 
CALL identifier(subarglist) 
subarglist:: subarg ..., subarg 
subarg:: numex 
strex 
arrayarg 
#rnumex 


The CALL statement invokes the subroutine given by the SUB statement with the same name. The subrou- 
tine can be internal if it is within the program-unit containing the CALL statement, or it can be external. If 
the subroutine is in a separate module, it must not be named ina PRIVATE statement in the module-header. 


The arguments in the CALL statement are matched with the parameters in the SUB statement, the first 
with the first, and so on. The types of the parameters must correspond to the types of arguments as follows: 


Examples of Argument/Parameter Relationship 





Argument (CALL) Parameter (SUB) 
numex simple-numvar 
strex simple-strvar 
arrayarg arrayparm 
#rnumex #integer 





(The “#” signifies that the argument or parameter is a file reference number.) 


A numex must match a simple numeric variable; a subscripted array element is not acceptable. The types 
and number of dimensions of arrays must match. (The distinction between arrayarg and arrayparm permits 
bowlegs to be optional in the CALL statement, although they are required in the SUB statement. ) 
Parameter passing is by reference. That is, the variables and arrays in the SUB statement actually refer to 
the matching variables and arrays in the program-unit of the CALL statement. Changes to them in the sub- 
routine will cause simultaneous changes to the variables in the calling program-unit. 

If the argument is an expression that is not a simple-variable or array element, then that expression is eval- 
uated and stored in a location not available to the programmer. This evaluation is done for each such argu- 
ment, left to right. The parameters of the subroutine are then matched, by reference, to these private loca- 
tions. Thus, CALL $(x) allows $ to change x, while CALL $(€(x)) does not. In this way, passing “by 
value” can be achieved. 

Arrays are always passed to subroutines by reference. (In contrast, arrays are always passed to functions by value.) 


Files and logical windows are also passed by reference. That is, any changes to them, or to their states, will 
be made to the corresponding files and windows in the calling program-unit. 


Exception: 5000 Out of memory. 


CASE Statement . 
The CASE statement can occur only as part of a SELECT CASE structure. See the SELECT CASK structure. 
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CAUSE Statement 
CAUSE EXCEPTION rnumex 
CAUSE EXCEPTION rnumex, sirex 
CAUSE ERROR rnumex 
CAUSE ERROR rnumex, strex 
The keyword ERROR is a synonym for the keyword EXCEPTION. 


This statement causes a program-generated error (a runtime exception). The value of rnumex becomes the 
error number, which will be the value of a subsequent reference to the function EXTYPE. Like True BASIC’s 
runtime errors, these errors can be intercepted with WHEN siructures. It is recommended that you use 
error numbers in the range 1 through 999, as some of the numbers 1000 and above correspond to True 
BASIC’s error mes sages. (See Appendix B for a complete list of these errors.) 

If stvex is present as the second argument and the error is intercepted by a WHEN structure, the value of 
strex can be obtained using: 


EXTEXTE 


If the error is not intercepted with a WHEN structure, then the value of strex followed by the value of rnu- 
mex in parentheses will be printed on the sereen. If strex is absent, EXTEXT$ will return the null string. 


The CAUSE staternent can be used to generate errors in user defined functions, to pass control from a low- 
level subroutine back to a top-level WHEN structure, and for other purposes. 


CEIL Function 
CELL (namea) 
Returns the least integer that is greater than or equal to numex. For example, CEIL(1.9) =2, CEIL(13) 
= 13, and CELL(-2.1) =-2. 
CEIL may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 
DEF CEIL(x) = -INT(-x) 
(See also INT, IP, and ROUND.) 


CHAIN Statement 
CHAIN strez 
CHAIN stres WITH (funarglist) 
CHAIN stret, RETURN 
CHAIN stret WITH (funarglist), RETURN 


funarglist:: arg ..., arg 

arg: numet 
sirex 
numvar 
sirarr 


The CHAIN statement stops the current program and starts the program in the file named in strex. If the 
target program is not accessible, an exception occurs. 
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If the WITH clause is present, and there is a PROGRAM statement with matching parameters as the first 
executable statement in the target file, the arguments will be passed to the corresponding parameters in the 
target program. The parameter passing mechanism is by value, the same as for defined functions. (See the 
PROGRAM statement.) If the PROGRAM statement does not have parameters, or they do not match in 
number and type, an exception occurs. 


If the RETURN clause is missing, all storage associated with the first program is released, allowing the tar- 
get program to occupy more memory. If the RETURN clause is present, the first program is retained; when 
the target program finishes, control is returned to the statement following the CHAIN statement in the first 
program, and that program continues. 


When the target program starts, all modules associated with it are initialized, even if the target program 
had been chained to previously. However, loaded modules are not re-initialized. 


On personal computer systems, chaining from either source or compiled programs is permitted to either 
source or compiled targets. Chaining to or from executable (bound) programs is restricted. On Unix systems, 
chaining from either source or executable programs is permitted for either source or compiled targets; chain- 
ing from an executable program to a source program requires the location of the compiler to be known within 
the current directory. 


A target program can itself chain to another program, This process can continue indefinitely, limited only by 
the amount of memory on your system. 


If the RETURN clause is present, any runtime error (exception) that occurs in the target program but is not 
handled there by a WHEN USE structure will be sent back to the original program. If the target program is 
in source form and contains syntax errors, the exception number will be 10005 but the message will describe 
the actual error. 
If the RETURN clause is absent, any runtime error in the target program not handled by a WHEN USE 
structure will be handled and reported by the system. 
Exceptions: 4301 Mismatched parameters for CHAIN/PROGRAM. 

4302Mismatched dimensions for CHAIN/PROGRAM. 

50000ut of memory. 

10005Program not available for CHAIN. 


CHR§ Function 

CHR$(rnumex) 
Returns the character whose number is rnwmex. If rnumex is not in the range 0 to 255, inclusive, then an 
exception is caused. See Appendix A for the ASCII characters that correspond to numbers in the range 0- 
255. For example: 

CHRS$(65) = “A” 

CHRS( 48) = “0” (the digit) 

CHR$(47.9) =O" (the digit) 

CHRS(304) causes exception 


Exception: 4002 CHR$ argument must be between 0 and 255. 
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CLEAR Statement 
CLEAR 


Clears the current logical window. The text cursor is reset to the (default) position, i.e. row 1, column 1. 
The position of the graphics cursor and/or mouse pointer is not affected. 


CLIPBOARD Subroutine 
CALL Clipboard (strex, strex, strex) 


The Clipboard subroutine provides access to the system clipboard. The contents of the clipboard can con- 
tain text or images: 
CALL CLIPBOARD (operation$, types, items) 
Operations must be one of "GET" or "PUT". 
Type$ musthe “TEXT”, "PICT", or" " Gaull). 
Item$ is the string that contains (is to contain) the text or picture. 
The GET operation transfers the contents of the system clipboard to the string variable i tem$. The PUT 


operation places the contents of the string expression in the third argument onto the system clipboard, eras- 
ing the previous contents of the clipboard. 
The TEXT type is used for simple text. The PICT type is used for pictures or images, the format of which is 
system-dependent. The null type defaults to the TEXT type. 
Example 
CALL Clipboard ("PUT", "TEXT", stringS) 
will put the text that isin s tr ing$ onto the system clipboard. 
Exceptions:-11210 Invalid option for SUB Clipboard. 
-11211 Invalid type for SUB Clipboard. 
-11212 Error opening clipboard for reading. 
-11213 Error closing clipboard. 
-11214 Error opening clipboard for writing. 
-11215 Error putting text onto clipboard. 


Seealso: BOX CLEAR, BOX AREA 


CLOSE Statement 
CLOSE #rnumex 


If the channel number refers to a file, this statement closes the file, allowing the channel number to be 
reused or the file to be reopened. 





If the channel number refers to a logical window, the CLOSE statement closes the window and frees the 
channel number for reuse. It also eliminates the logical window’s coordinate system, text cursor, margin, 
zone width, and soon; but it does not erase its current contents. If you close the currently active logical win- 
dow, the default logical window (#0) becomes the currently active logical window. 


Attempts to close the default logical window (#0) cause no action, but can be trapped as a nonfatal exception. 
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If the channel number is not associated with a currently open file or screen, no action occurs and no error 
results. 


Exception:7002 Can't use #0 here. (nonfatal) 


ComLib Subroutine 
CALL ComLib (method, p1, p2, options$) 


The ComLib subroutine provides access to the communications ports on your computer. It is a low-level sub- 
routine and is documented in Chapter 22. Most users will find that the convenience subroutines found in 
ComLib.tre (source code in ComLib.tru) will be adequate for most purposes. 


ComOpen Subroutine 
CALL ComOpen (method, #1, port, speed, options$) 


The ComOpen subroutines allows you to open and close a communications port on your computer. It is a low- 
level subroutine and is documented in Chapter 22. Most users will find that the convenience subroutines 
found in ComLib tre (source code in ComLib.tru) will be adequate for most purposes. 


CON Array Constant 

CON redim 

CON 
CON is an array constant that yields a numeric array consisting entirely of ones. CON can appear only ina 
MAT assignment statement. The dimensions of the array of ones are determined in one of two ways. If the 
redim is present, then an array of those dimensions will be generated; the array being assigned to in the 
MAT assignment statement will beredimensioned for these new dimensions. If the redim is absent, then the 
dimensions will match those of the array being assigned to in the MAT assignment statement. 


Exceptions:6005 Illegal array bounds. 
(See also DN, NULS, and ZER.) 


CONTINUE Statement 
CONTINUE 


The CONTINUE statement can appear only in the handler-part of a WHEN or HANDLER structure. Ifthe 
line being executed when the exception occurred contains a statement (not a structure or loop), then CON- 
TINUE transfers to the following line. If the line being executed is a required part ofa loop or structure, 
then CONTINUE transfers to the line following the closing statement for that structure. That is, if the 
exception occurred in a DO statement or LOOP statement, CONTINUE will transfer to the line following 
the LOOP statement. Similarly, if the exception occurred in an IF line of an IF structure, an ELSEIF line, 
or an ELSE line, then CONTINUE transfers to the line following the END IF. 


See the WHEN and HANDLER structures and the EXIT HANDLER and RETRY statements. 
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COS Function 
COS(numex) 


Returns the value of the cosine function. If the OPTION ANGLE is DEGREES, then the argument is 
assumed to be in degrees. If the OPTION ANGLE is RADIANS (default), then the argument is assumed to 
be in radians. 


For example, if OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, then C0$ (45) is approximately 0.707107...; if 
OPTION ANGLE RADIANS is in effect, then C0 (1 ) is approximately 0.540302... 


COSH Function 
COSH (aumex) 


Returns the value of the hyperbolic cosine function. For example, COSH(1) = 1.54808... 
COSH may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 
DEF COSH(x) = CEXP(x) + EXP(-x))/2 

Exception: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 


COT Function 
COT (numex) 


Returns the value of the cotangent function. If OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, the argument is 
assumed to be in degrees. If OPTION ANGLE RADIANS (default) is in effect, the argument is assumed to 
be in radians. 
For example, if OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect then COT (45) is 1; if OPTION ANGLE RADI- 
ANS is in effect, then COT(1) is approximately 642093... 
COT may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 

DEF COT(x) = 1/TAN(x) 

Exception: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 


CPOS Function 
CPOS(sirex, strex) 
CPOS(strex, sirex, rnumex) 


Returns the position of the first occurrence in the first argument of any character in the second argument. If 
no character in the second argument appears in the first argument, or either is the null string, then CPOS 
returns 0. ; 

Ifa third argument is present, then the search for the first occurrence starts at the character position in the 
first string given by that number and proceeds to the right. The first form of CPOS is equivalent to the sec- 
ond form with the third argument equal to one. 

For example: 


CPOS ("banana", "mno") returns 3 
CPOS (“banana", "“pqr") returns 0 
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CPOS ("banana", "mno", 4) — returns5 
CPOS ("banana", “mno", 10) returns0 


CPOS can be defined more precisely in terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 


DEF CPOS(€s1$,s2$,start) 
LET start = MAX(1,MINCROUND(start), LENCs1$) + 1)) 
FOR c = start TO LENCs1$) 
FOR j = 1 to LEN(s2$) 
IF si$€c:c] = s2$lj: jl THEN 
LET CPOS =c 


EXIT DEF 
END IF 
NEXT j 
NEXT c 
LET cPos = 0 
END DEF 

(See also POS, POSR, CPOSR, NCFOS, and NCPOSR.) 
CPOSR Function 


CPOSR(strex, strex) 
CPOSR(strex, strex, rnumex) 


Returns the position of the last occurrence in the first argument of any character in the second argument. If 
no character in the second argument appears in the first argument, or either is the null string, then CPOSR 
returns 0. 


If a third argument is present, then the search for the last occurrence starts at the character position in the 
first string given by that number and proceeds to the left (that is, backwards). The first form of CPOSR is 
equivalent to the second form with the third argument equal to the length of the first argument. For example: 


CPOSR ("banana", “mno") returns 5 
CPOSR ("banana", “paqr") returns 0 
CPOSR ("banana", “mno", 4) returns 3 
CPOSR ("banana", “mno", 10) — returns5 


CPOSR can be defined more precisely in terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 


DEF CPOSR(s1$,s2$,start) 
LET start = MAXCO,MINCROUND(start),LEN(s1$))) 
FOR c = start TO 1 STEP -1 
FOR j = 1 to LEN(s2$) 
IF s1$€cicl = s2$€j:j1 THEN 
LET CPOSR = ¢ 
EXIT DEF 
END IF 
NEXT j 
NEXT c 
LET CPOSR = 0 
END DEF 


(See also POS, POSR, CPOS, NCPOS, and NCPOSR.) 
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CSC Function 
CSC(numex) 


Returns the value of the cosecant function. If OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, the argument is 
assumed to be in degrees. If OPTION ANGLE RADIANS (default) is in effect, the argument is assumed to 
be in radians. 


For example, if OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, then CSC (45) is approximately 1.41421. if 
OPTION ANGLE RADIANS is in effect, then C $C (1) is approximately 1.18840... 


CSC may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 
DEF CSC(x) = 1/SINCx) 


Exception: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
DATA Statement 
DATA datum ..., dafum 
datu m:: quoted-string 
unquoted-string 


At program startup, all the data in the collection of DATA statements in a program-unit are collected into a 
data list, in the order in which they are encountered. DATA statements in internal procedures will be added 
to the data list for the program-unit containing the internal procedure. There is a separate data list for each 
program-uwnit, and for each module header. In addition, the data list for an external procedure is supplied 
afresh to each invocation of that procedure. 


fa datum is a quoted-string, leading and trailing spaces are included as part of the datum. Ifa datum is an 
unquoted-string, leading and trailing spaces are ignored. As with string constants, a null string is repre- 
sented by a double quote (“”). The surrounding quote marks of a quoted-string are not part of the datum that 
is added to the data list. 


The READ statements in the program unit assign to their variables the next available datum. If the variable 
is a string variable, then it receives the datum as is. If the variable is a numeric variable, then the datum 
must be an unquoted-string and must represent a numeric-constant. 

When the data list has become exhausted, further READ statements will cause a runtime error (exception), 
unless an IF MISSING clause is present. 

ARESTORE statement can be used to reset the data pointer to the beginning of the data list, allowing the 
data list to be reused. A RESTORE to line-number statement can be used to reset the data pointer to some 
intermediate point in the data list, provided the entire file is line-numbered. 


(See also the READ and RESTORE statements.) 
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DATE Function 
DATE 


DATE, a no-argument function, returns the current date in the decimal numeric form YYDDD, where YY is 
the year (more exactly, the last two digits of the year) and DDD is the day number in the year. If your com- 
puter cannot tell the date, DATE returns -1. (Values of the DATE function can be sorted; that is, an earlier 
date will correspond to a smaller number.) For example, 

For February 1, 1990, DATE returns 90032 

For November 9, 1989, DATE returns 89313 


DATES Function 
DATES 


DATE$, a no-argument string-valued function, returns the current date in the character string form 
“YYYYMMDD” - here YYYY is the year, MM is the month number (from 1 to 12), and DD is the day number 
within the month (from 1 to 28, 29, 30, or 31). If your computer cannot tell the date, then DATES returns 
“90000000”. (Values of the DATES function can be sorted; that is, an earlier date will correspond to a string 
that occurs earlier in “alphabetical” order.) 


For example: 
For February 1, 1990, DATE$ returns “19900201” 
For November 9, 1988, DATE$ returns “19891109” 


DEBUG Statement 

DEBUG ON 

DEBUG OFF 
The DEBUG ON statement, when executed in a program-unit, activates debugging for that prograrn-unit. 
Debugging remains active until a DEBUG OFF statement is executed in that program-unit. Exiting and 
reentering a program-unit does not change the debugging status for that program-unat. If debugging is 
active in a program-unit, the BREAK and TRACE statements have an effect; otherwise, they are ignored. 


The DEBUG OFF statement, when executed in a program-unit, deactivates debugging forthat program-unit. 
This statement is included only for compatibility with the ANSI Standard. Its use is not recommended. 


DECLARE Statements 


The DECLARE statements are used to provide information on the identifiers — variables, defined func- 
tions, arrays, and subroutines — for the program. Some of them are required in certain situations, others 
are optional, and still others are ignored. 


Here is an alphabetical list of the DECLARE statements. 
DECLARE DEF 
DECLARE FUNCTION 
DECLARE NUMERIC 
DECLARE PUBLIC 
DECLARE STRING 
DECLARE SUB 
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DECLARE DEF Statement 
See the DECLARE FUNCTION statement. 


DECLARE FUNCTION Statement 
DECLARE FUNCTION funname ..., funname 
DECLARE INTERNAL FUNCTION funname ..., funname 
DECLARE EXTERNAL FUNCTION funname ..., funname 
funname:: identifier 
string-identifier 
(The keyword. DEF is a synonym for the keyword FUNCTION and may be substituted for it.) 


All external defined functions used in the given program-unit must be named in a DECLARE DEF, 
DECLARE FUNCTION, DECLARE EXTERNAL DEF, or DECLARE EXTERNAL FUNCTION statement 
that appears lexically before the first reference to that external defined function. 


Internal defined functions whose definitions occur later in the program-unit than the first reference must be 
named in a DECLARE DEF, DECLARE FUNCTION, DECLARE INTERNAL DEF, or DECLARE INTER- 
NAL FUNCTION statement that appears lexically before such first reference. 


Other internal defined functions and external defined functions, including nonexistent ones, may also be 
named in DECLARE FUNCTION statements without adverse effect, except to preclude other uses of those 
names within the program-unit. 


DECLARE NUMERIC Statement 

DECLARE NUMERIC numeric-dec ..., numeric-dee 

numeric-dec:: simple-numvar 

numarr bounds 

The appearance of a simple-numvar in a DECLARE NUMERIC statement has no effect other than to pre- 
clude other uses of its name within the program-unit. The appearance of a numvar with bounds in a 
DECLARE NUMERIC statement has the same effect as if it appeared in a DIM statement. (Note: 
DECLARENUMERIC used in an internal procedure does not make a simple-numvar LOCAL.) 


DECLARE PUBLIC Statement 
DECLARE PUBLIC publicname ..., publicname 
publicname:: simple-numvar 
simple-strvar 
arrayparm 
All public variables defined elsewhere but used in a program-unit must be named in a DECLARE PUBLIC 
statement that appears lexically before such use. Any variable or array named in a DECLARE PUBLIC 
statement must be defined (in some other program-unit or module) with a PUBLIC statement. The syntax 
and semantics for such variables is similar to the syntax and semantics for subroutine parameters. Simple 
variables, either numeric or string, or arrayparms (which must contain the bowlegs) can be used. The asso- 
ciation with the public variable or array itself is by reference; that is, a change to a public variable or array 
in any program unit is immediately reflected in all other program units referring to that variable or array. 
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DECLARE STRING Statement 
DECLARE STRING stringdec ..., stringdec 
DECLARE STRING length-max stringdec ..., stringdec 
stringdec:: simple-strvar 
simple-strvar length-max 
strarr bounds 
strarr bounds length-max 
length-max:: *integer 
If the DECLARE STATEMENT begins with a length-max, the effect is to force the string variables and 
arrays to have a maximum length (maximum number of characters) given by the integer, unless a particu- 
lar stringdec also includes a dength-max, which takes precedence. If a DECLARE STATEMENT does not 
begin with a length-max, the string variable and arrays will not have a maximum length, unless a particu- 
lar stringdee contains a length-macx. 


The appearance of a strarr with bounds has the same effect as if it appeared in a DIM statement. (Note: 
DECLARE STRING used in an internal procedure does not make a simple-strvar LOCAL.) 


A length-max for an array is applied to each individual string element in that array. 


The appearance of a simple-strvar in a DECLARE STRING statement, both without a length-maex, has no 
effect other than to preclude other uses of its name within the program-unit. (Note: DECLARE STRING 
used in an internal procedure does not make a simple-strvar LOCAL.) 

For example, with: 


DECLARE STRING a$, b$*10, c$(15), d&C5)*8 
DECLARE STRING *10 e$, £$(25), g$*13, h$C20)*17 


' Variable Maximum length (characters) 


! a$ unlimited 
! b$ 10 
! c$() unlimited, for each element 
{ d$() 8, for each element 
! e$ 10 
! $0) 10, for each element 
! g$ 13 
: h$) 17, for each element 
(See also the MAXLEN function.) 
DECLARE SUB Statement 


DECLARE SUB subname ..., subname 
DECLARE INTERNAL SUB subzame ..., subname 
DECLARE EXTERNAL SUBsubname ..., subname 


subname:: identifier 


The DECLARE SUB statement and it variations has no effect. (This statement serves no useful purpose in 
this version of True BASIC but is included for compatibility with ANSI.) 
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DEF Statement 
The keyword DEF is a synonym for the keyword FUNCTION throughout the language. See the FUNC- 
TION statement. 


DEF Structure 
The keyword DEF is a synonym for the keyword FUNCTION throughout the language. See the FUNC- 
TION structure. 


DEG Function 
DEG(@. umes) 


Returns the number of degrees in numex radians. This function is not affected by the current OPTION 
ANGLE. For example: 
DEG(PI/2) = 90. 
DEG can be defined in terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 
DEF DEG(x) = 180*x/PI 
(See also P] and RAD.) 


DET Function 
DET (nu marr) 
DET 


Returns the value of the determinant for the square numeric matrix named as its argument. For example, if 


Ais: 
[57] 


then Det CA) yields -2. 
DET with no argument returns the value of the determinant of the matrix most recently inverted with the 
INV array function. 


Exceptions: 1009 Overflow in DET or DOT. 
6002 DET needs a square matrix. 


DIM Statement 
DIM dimitem ..., dimitem 
dimitem:: numarr bounds 


strarr bounds 


Except for function or subroutine parameters, each array in a program-unit must be dimensioned in a DIM 
statement (or a LOCAL, PUBLIC, or SHARE statement) that occurs lexically before the first reference to 
that array. 


DIM is not executable; instead array storage is created when the containing program-unit is invoked. 
The actual bounds for an array may be changed later by a MAT REDIM statement or a MAT statement with 
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a redim. The changed ranges for the subscripts can be larger than the original ranges, but the number of 
dimensions must be the same. 


Exception: 5000 Out ofmemory. 


DIVIDE Subroutine 


CALL DIVIDE (numex, numex, numvar, numvar) 


CALL DIVIDE Cdvend, dvsor, q, r) divides dvend by dvsor to give quotient q and remainder r. 
More specifically, q and r are solutions to dvend = dvsor*q + r,whereq = INT( dvend/dvsor) 
andr = MOD (dvend, dvsor).For example: 
! DIVIDE with these arguments ! Re 
CALL DIVIDE (2.5, 1.5, g, 1) 
CALL DIVIDE (1, 10, qg, 1)! 
CALL DIVIDE (7, 3, q, 2) ! 
CALL DIVIDE (-7, 3, q, 1)! 
CALL DIVIDE (7, -3, q, 1) ! 
CALL DIVIDE (-7, -3, q, 0) 
Exceptions: 1002 Overflow. 
3001 Division by zero. 


DO Loop Structure 


do-loop:: do-stafement 
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loop-statement 


do-statemené:: DO 
DO WHILE logex 
DO UNTIL logex 


loop-statement:: LOOP 

LOOP WHILE logex 

LOOP UNTIL logex 
When the DO statement is reached, the next statement to be executed will be the first statement inside the 
loop if (1) the DO statement has no WHILE or UNTIL condition, (2) the WHILE condition is present and 
logex is “true,” or (3) the UNTIL condition is present and logex is “false.” Otherwise, the next statement to be 
executed will be the first statement after the associated LOOP statement. 
When the LOOP statement is reached, the next statement to be executed will be the associated DO state- 
ment if (1) the LOOP statement has no WHILE or UNTIL condition, (2) the WHILE condition is present and 
logex is “true,” or (3) the UNTIL condition is present and logex is “false.” Otherwise, the next statement to be 
executed will be the first statement after the LOOP statement. 
In other words, the WHILE condition keeps the loop going if dogex is true, and the UNTIL condition keeps 
the loop going if loge is false. 
Ifan EXIT DO statement is encountered while executing the statements inside the loop, the next statement 
to be executed will be the first statement following the LOOP statement. Such an EXIT DO statement must 
be lexically contained within the loop. 
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The action of the WHILE and UNTIL clauses on the DO and LOOP statements can be obtained with an IF 
staternent containing an EXIT DO statement, as follows: 


Forms of DO LOOP 


en eer ne DN Re Pee eee ee 
This Form: Is Equivalent to this Form: 
DO WHILE logex DO 
IF NOT logex THEN EXIT DO 


DO UNTIL logex DO 
IF logex THEN EXIT DO 


ieee IF NOT logex THEN EXIT DO 
LOOP WHILE logex LOOP 
ae IF logex THEN EXIT DO 
LOOP UNTIL logex LOOP 
Fs a a a eg 
DOT Function 


DOT(arrayarg, arrayarg) 
DOT computes and returns the dot product of two arrays, which must be one-dimensional, numeric, and 
have the same number of elements. (The subscript ranges need not be the same, however.) If both arrays 
have no elements, then DOT returns 0. 


Forexample,ifA = (1 2 3) andB = (4 5 6), then DOT(A,B) willreturn 1*4+2*5+3%*6 = 32. 


Exceptions: 1009 Overflow in DET or DOT. 
6001 Mismatched array sizes. 


DRAW Statement 
DRAW identifter 
DRAW identifier (subarglist) 
DRAW identifier WITH transform 
DRAW identifier (subarglist) WITH transform 


transform: trans-item ... * trans-item 
trans-item:: SCALE (numex) 
SCALE (numex, numex) 
ROTATE (numex) 
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SHIFT (numex, numex) 
SHEAR (numex) 
numarr 


See the CALL statement for definitions of subarglist and subarg. 


The DRAW statement causes the picture whose name is identifier to be drawn on the screen, just as if the 
DRAW statement were replaced by the code of the picture definition. The DRAW statement and the associ- 
ated PICTURE definition are like the CALL statement and the associated SUB definition. The picture 
named in the DRAW statement can consist entirely of non-graphics statements, in which ¢ase it acts exactly 
like a subroutine. 


If the subarglist is present, the rules are identical to those for subroutines, i.e., the parameter passing mech- 
anism is by reference. (See the CALL statement for a more complete discussion.) 


If the WITH clause is present, then the transformation specified in the WITH clause is applied to PLOT, 
FLOOD, and MAT PLOT statements (but not BOX statements) in the picture before drawing it. [fa picture 
contains DRAW statements also with WITH clauses, then the final transformation is the “product” of the 
transformations along the way. Similarly, the inverse transformation is applied to the paint determined by 
a GET POINT or GET MOUSE statement. The transformation consists of shifts, rotations, shears, or 
changes of scale, or any sequence thereof. 


The transformation applied to the picture can be represented by a four-by-four matrix. When a graphies 
statement is executed using coordinates (x, y), the transform matrix is pre-multiplied by a row vector (x, 
y, 0, 1). The first two elements of the resulting row vector are the transformed coordinates. The first two 
rows and columns of the transform matrix correspond to the x- and y-coordinates. The fourth row and col- 
umn provides for “homogeneous coordinates,” allowing shifts to be represented by matrix multiplications. 
The third row and column corresponds to the z-coordinate, which is not currently used. 


A trans-item can consist of any four-by-four numeric matrix. Its effect will be determined by matrix multi- 
plication, just as with the four named trans-items SCALE, ROTATE, SHIFT, and SHEAL. 


SCALE with two arguments causes the x-coordinates of the picture to be scaled by a facter of the first argu- 
ment and the y-coordinates to be scaled by a factor of the second argument. For example,S CALEC2,1) will 
turn a circle into an ellipse, elongated in the x-direction. SCALE with one argument is the same as SCALE 
with two arguments with the same scale factor applied to both the x- and y-directions. That is, SCALE Ca)= 
SCALECa,a). 

ROTATE causes the picture to be rotated counter-clockwise around the origin of the coordinate system by an 
amount equal to numex. The angle is measured in radians unless OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, 
in which case the angle is measured in degrees. 

SHIFT causes the picture to be shifted in the x-direction by an amount given by the firs: argument, and in 
the y-direction by an amount given by the second argument. The two arguments will be added to the x- and 
y-coordinates, respectively. 

SHEAR causes the picture to he tilted clockwise through an angle given by the argumert. That is, SHEAR, 
leaves horizontal lines horizontal, but tilts vertical lines through the specified angle. The angle is measured 
in radians unless OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, in which case the angle is mesured in radians. 
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More precisely, SH EAR( a) causes the new x- and y-coordinates to be related to the old x- and y-coordinates 
as follows: : 

LET xnew = xold + yold*Tan(a) 

LET ynew = yold 
If there are several érans-items, they are applied left to right. For example: 

DRAW square WITH SHIFT(2,0) * ROTATEC45) 
will first move the picture of the square 2 units to the right (the x-direction), and then rotate the entire scene 
45 degrees (assuming OPTION AN CLE DEGREES to be in effect) counterclockwise about the origin. 
Contrast this with: 

DRAW square WITH ROTATE(45) * SHIFT(2,0) 
which will first rotate the square about the origin to produce a diamond-shaped object, and then will move 
that object 2 units to the right. 
On systems that do not support graphics, executing a DRAW statement will not cause an exception, as long 
as the picture it refers to does not contain any graphics statements. 


These transforms can be represented as four-by-four numeric matrices: 
Graphics Transformations (DRAW) 





Function Transformation 
SHIFT (a,b) Translates (x,y) to (x+a,y+b). 
Returns: 1 0 0 0 
0 1 0 0 
0 0 1 0 
a b 0 1 
SCALE(a,b) Scales (x,y) to (a*x,b*y). 
Returns: a 0 0 0 
0 b 0 0 
0 0 1 0 
0 0 0 1 
SCALE (a) Scales (x,y) to (a*x,a*y). 
Returns: a 0 0 0 
0 a 0 0 
0 0 1 0 
0 0 0 1 
ROTATE(a) Rotates the picture counterclockwise about the origin of 
the coordinate system by angle a. 
Returns: cos(a) sin(a) 0 0 
-sin(a) cos(a) 90 0 
0 0 iY 0 
0 0 0 1 


table continued on next page 
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SHEAR(a) Shears non-horizontal lines to lean to the right by angle 
a, that is, by mapping (x,y) into (xty*tan(a),y). 
Returns: 1 0 0 0 
tan(a) 1 0 0 
0 0 1 0 
0 0 0 1 


i 


The ROTATE and SHEAR functions work with arguments in radians unless OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is 
in effect, in which case they use degrees. 
Exception: 6001 Mismatched array sizes. 


ELSE Statement 
The keyword ELSE can appear only as part of an IF statement or an IF structure. See the IF statement 


and the IF structure. 


ELSEIF Statement 
The ELSEIF statement can appear only as part of an IF structure. ELSEIF may also be spelled ELSE IP. 
See the IF structure. 


END Statements 
END statements are used to end the main program, all procedures, and several structured constructs. 
They are, alphabetically: 
END 
END DEF 
END FUNCTION 
END HANDLER 
END IF 
ND MODULE 
END PICTURE 
END SELECT 
E 
E 


ta 


ND SUB 
ND WHEN 


END Statement 

The END statement must be the last statement of a program and is required. Only one END statement is 
allowed. The file that contains the program can also contain external procedures and modules following the 
END statement. 

Executing the END statement stops the program. The program can also be stopped with the STOP state- 
ment. (See also the STOP statement.) 


END DEF Statement 
The END DEF statement is the same as the END FUNCTION statement. 
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END FUNCTION Statement 


The END FUNCTION statement can appear only as the last statement of a multi-line defined function and 
is required, See the FUNCTION structure. 


END HANDLER Statement 
The END HANDLER statement can appear only as the last statement of a HANDLER structure and is 
required. See the HANDLER structure. 


END IF Statement 


The END IF statement can appear only as the last statement of an IF structure and is required. See the IF 
structure. 


END MODULE Statement 


The END MODULE statement can appear only as the last statement of a module and is required. See the 
MODULE structure. 


END PICTURE Statement 


The END PICTURE statement can appear only as the last statement of a picture and is required. See the 
PICTURE structure. 


END SELECT Statement 


The END SELECT statement can appear only as the last statement of a SELECT structure and is required. 
See the SELECT structure. 


END SUB Statement 


The END SUB statement can appear only as the last statement of a subroutine and is required. See the SUB 
structure. 


END WHEN Statement 


The END WHEN statement can appear only as the last statement of a WHEN structure and is required. See 
the WHEN structure. 


EPS Function 
EPS(numex) 


EPS(x) returns the smallest positive number that can “make a difference” when added to or subtracted 
from x. More precisely, EPS(x) isMAX(x x", x"=x, sigma), where x' is the immediate predecessor of 
x (in floating point representation), x" is the immediate successor of x, and sigma is the smallest positive 
number that can be represented, which is given by EPS (0). 


For example, on an IBM-compatible PC, without a numeric coprocessor, EPS(1e13) = 1953125e-3 and 
EPS(0) = 2.2250739e-308. In other words, if a value is 1e18 (1013), then the smallest amount that can 
change that value through addition or subtraction is 1.953125e-3. Similarly, the smallest positive number 
that can be represented on such a machine is 2.2250739e-308 (2.2250739 * 104(-308).) 
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ERASE Statement 
ERASE #rnumex 
ERASE REST #raumex 


If rnumez refers to a file opened with access OUTIN, the ERASE statement erases the contents of a file. 
None of the attributes associated with the file are changed. For example, the organization of the file (TEXT, 
RECORD, etc.) is not affected. However, certain attributes can be changed; a PRINT statement to an empty 
file forces its organization to be changed to TEXT. Similarly, if the file is a RECORD file, the record size 
remains, but can be changed since the file is now empty. 
If rnumex refers to a file opened with access OUTIN, the ERASE REST statement erases the contents of the 
file from the item or record currently pointed to through the end of the file. (This statement may be impossi- 
ble to execute on certain systems, in which case an exception will be generated. Even when possible, this 
statement may require excessive time or storage space.) 
If rmumez refers to a logical window, the ERASE statement clears the window. 
Exceptions: 7002 Can't use #0 here. (nonfatal) 

7004 Channel isn’t open. 

7301 Can't ERASE file not opened as OUTIN. 

9100 Can't open temporary file. 


EXIT Statements 


EXIT statements are used to exit from loops and procedures other than at their ends. They are, alphabetically: 


EXIT DEF 

EXIT DO 

EXIT FOR 

EXIT FUNCTION 
EXIT HANDLER 
EXIT PICTURE 
EXIT SUB 


EXIT DEF Statement 
EXIT DEF 


The EXIT DEF statement is the same as the EXIT FUNCTION statement. See the EXIT FUNCTION state- 
ment. 


EXIT DO Statement 
EXIT DO 


The EXIT DO statement can appear only within a DO loop. If this statement is encountered during the exe- 
cution of a DO loop, the next statement to be executed will be the one following the LOOP statement of the 
inner-most DO loop containing the EXIT DO. For example, in: 
DO i 
DO 
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EXIT DO 
LOOP 
REN end of inner loop 
Loop 
REM end of outer loop 
the EXIT DO statement will cause a jump to the REM statement at the end of the inner loop. 


EXIT FOR Statement 
EXIT FOR 


The EXIT FOR statement can appear only inside a FOR loop. If this statement is encountered during the 
execution of a FOR loop, the next statement to be executed will be the one following the NEXT statement of 
the inner-most FOR loop containing the EXIT FOR. For example, in: 

FOR i = 1 to 20 


FOR j = 5 to 10 
EXIT FOR 
NEXT j- 
NEXT i 
the EXIT FOR statement will cause a jump to the statement immediately following NEXT j. (After the inner 


FOR loop has been exited, the value of j can be examined. If j is equal to 11 [the first value not used] the 
loop was exited normally; if j is in the range 5 to 10, the loop was exited through the EXIT FOR statement.) 


EXIT FUNCTION Statement 
‘EXIT FUNCTION 


The EXIT FUNCTION statement can appear only inside a multi-line defined function. When this statement 
is encountered during the execution of a defined function, the result is as if the END FUNCTION statement 
had been reached. 


EXIT HANDLER Statement 
EXIT HANDLER 


The EXITHANDLER statement can appear only in the handler-part of a WHEN or HANDLER structure. 


The EXIT HANDLER statement causes the exceptions to “recur” as if the WHEN structure were not pre- 
sent, The values of EXTYPE, EXLINE, EXLINES, and EXTEXT$ are not changed by the EXIT HANDLER 
statement. 
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EXIT PICTURE Statement 
EXIT PICTURE 
The EXIT PICTURE statement can appear only inside a picture definition. 


The EXIT PICTURE statement causes a jump to the END PICTURE statement of the innermost pieture 
that contains it. 


EXIT SUB Statement 

EXIT SUB 
The EXIT SUB statement can appear only inside a subroutine definition. The EXIT SUB statement causes 
ajump to the END SUB statement of the innermost subroutine that contains it. 


EXLINE Function 
EXLINE 


A no-argument function, EXLINE returns the line number in your program where the most recent error 
oecurred. If your program does not have line numbers, EXLINE returns the ordinal number of the line in the 
file, e.g., the 17th. 


EXLINES Function 
EXLINE$ 


A no-argument function, EXLINES returns a string giving the location in your program where the most 
recent error occurred. [f an error has occurred, EXLINE$ gives the erroneous line and the routine in which 
the error occurred. If the program has line numbers, these are used to identify the line. If the error occurred 
several levels deep in nested subroutine calls, EXLINE$ returns the genealogy of the error, except that only 
the first five and the last five subroutines are given. If the program does not have line numbers, then 
EXLINES assumes that the first line is 1, the second 2, and so on. In this case, the line numbers refer to a 
file, which may contain several routines, and not to individual routines within the file. If no error has 
occurred since the program was started or chained to, EXLINES gives the null string. 


EXP Function 
EXP(@umex) 


Returns the naiural exponential of the argument. That is, EXP(x) calculates e“x, where e = 
9..718281828..., the base of the natural logarithms. For example, EXP(Q) = 1 and EXP(1) =2.718281828.... 


Exception: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 


EXTERNAL Statement 

EXTERNAL 
The EXTERNAL statement, when occurring prior to any procedure declaration in a library file, designates 
all the procedures in that file as being external. If the EXTERNAL statement is absent, the compiler will 
assume that the procedure definitions are infernal and part of a main program; it may then complain 
about the lack of an END statement. 
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The keyword EXTERNAL can also appear in front of any SUB, FUNCTION (or DEF), or PICTURE state- 
ment that begins an external subroutine, defined function, or picture. If all the subroutines, defined func- 
tions, and pictures in a particular file contain the keyword EXTERNAL as described here, then the initial 
keyword EXTERNAL in the file need not appear. 


EXTEXTS$ Function 
EXTENTS 


A no-argument function, EXTEXTS$ returns the error message associated with the most recent error or 
CAUSE EXCEPTION statement, provided that the error was trapped by an error handler (see Chapter 16 
“Ryror Handling”). If no error has occurred, then EXTEXTS returns the null string. Ifan error is not trapped 
by an exror handler, then the True BASIC system prints the error message and stops the program. 


EXTYPE Function 
EXTYPE 


A no-argument function, EXTYPE returns the error number of the most recent error, provided that the error 
was trapped by an error handler (see Chapter 16 “Error Handling”). If the error was not trapped by an error 
handler, then the True BASIC system prints the error message (see EXTEXT$) and stops the program. If no 
error has occurred since the program was started or chained to, EXTYPE returns 0. 

True BASIC error numbers lie in the range 1000 and up in absolute value. (See Appendix B for a complete 
list.) Numbers in the range 1 to 999 are therefore available for your use. (See the CAUSE ERROR state- 
ment.) 


FLOOD Statement 


FLOOD numex, numex 


FLOOD will fill, with the current foreground color, the closed graphical region containing the point whose x- 
coordinate is the first numex and whose y-coordinate is the second numex, in user coordinates. 


The closed region consists of the pixel identified by the x- and y-coordinates and all adjacent pixels in the hor- 
izontal and vertical directions that have the same value (i.e., color, if there is more than one bit in the pixel) 
and so on. FLOOD sets the pixels so identified to the current color. FLOOD does not change the value (color) 
of pixels that have a different value from the original point. 

Normally, FLOOD is used to fill a region surrounded by a closed boundary. If this boundary has openings, 
the flooding will seep through and may extend to the edges of the logical window. 

If colors are being used with the FLOOD statement on a machine or in a graphics mode that does not allow 
colors, unexpected results may occur. The reason is that colors in such cases may be represented by patterns 
whose boundaries are not necessarily closed. The flooding will then seep through the gaps in the boundary 
and extend beyond the intended region. 
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FOR Loop Structure 
for-loop:: for-statement 
NEXT simple-numvar 
for-statement:: FOR simple-numvar = numex TO numex 


FOR simple-numvar = numex TO numex STEP numex 
The simple numeric variable (not a numeric array element) in the NEXT statement must be the same as 
the numeric variable appearing in the FOR statement. 
The FOR loop may be described in terms of other statements as follows: 
FOR v = initialvatue TO Limit STEP increment 


"NEXT v 
is equivalent to 


LET ownl = Limit 

LET own2 = increment 

LET v = initialvalue 

DO UNTIL (v - ownt)*(0.5 + SGN(own2)) > 0 


LET v= Vv + own2 
LOOP 

Here, v is a simple numeric variable (not a numeric array element), and own’ and own2 are variables 
associated with the particular FOR loop and not available to the programmer. 
The reason for the (0.5 + SGNCown2)) is as follows: When the step size is 0, the loop is infinite if the limit 
is larger than or equal to the initial value but is executed zero times if the limitis smaller than theinitial value. 
If the STEP clause is missing, the increment is 1. 
Upon normal exit from the FOR loop (ie., other than through the EXIT FOR statement) the value of the FOR 
variable is the first value not used. The following examples illustrate the various cases: 

FOR i = 2 10 3 

NEXT 7 

! i is now equal to 4 

FOR i = 6 TO 3 STEP -2 

NEXT 7 

! i is now equal to 2 

FOR i = 3 70 1 

NEXT i 

1 | is now equal to 3, since 3 was not used 

FOR i = 2 70 3 STEP -1 


NEXT i 
1 4 is now equal to 2, since 2 was not used. 


(See also the EXIT FOR statement.) 
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FP Function 
FP(numex) 


Returns the fractional part of the argument. For example, FP(1.9) = .9, FP(-1.3) = -3, and 
FP(-17) =0. 
FP can be defined in terms of the IP function as follows: 

DEF FP(x) = x - IP(x) 


FUNCTION Statement 
FUNCTION identifier = numex 
FUNCTION identifier (unparm ..., funparm) = numex 
FUNCTION string-identifier = strex 
FUNCTION string-identifier (funparm. ..., funparm) = strex 
junparm:: simple-numvar 
simple-strvar 
arrayparm 


The keyword FUNCTION may be replaced by the keyword DEF. 
The FUNCTION statement allows the programmer to define new one-line functions. 


The arguments in the invocation are matched with the parameters, the first argument with the first param- 
eter, and so on. Each argument must match the corresponding parameter in type, numeric or string. Arrays 
must agree in the number of dimensions. The arguments are evaluated in left to right order and assigned to 
the corresponding funparms. (This parameter passing mechanism is called passing by value and contrasts 
with passing by reference, the mechanism used with subroutines and pictures. It should be noted that 
passing an array by value requires that it be copied completely before use, which can be time- and memory- 
consuming for large arrays.) 
The expression on the right is then evaluated. If the defined function is internal, the variables and arrays 
that appear in the expression, but that are not funparms, refer to variables and arrays in the containing pro- 
gram-unit. If the defined function is external, then all such variables and arrays that are not shared will 
have their default initial values (Le., 0 or null). 
AFUNCTION statement can be replaced by a FUNCTION structure. For example, the following two defini- 
tions of the function f are equivalent. 

FUNCTION f(a,b) = expr 





FUNCTION f(€a,b) 
LET f = expr 
END FUNCTION 


(See also the FUNCTION structure.) 
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FUNCTION Structure 


funetion-structure:: funopener 


END FUNCTION 


funopener:: FUNCTION identifier 
FUNCTION identifier (funparmlist) 
FUNCTION string-identifier 
FUNCTION string-identifier funparmlist) 


funparmiist:: funparm ..., funparm 

funparm:: simple-numvar 
simple-strvar 
arrayparm 


The keyword FUNCTION may be replaced by the keyword DEF. 
The FUNCTION structure allows the programmer to define new multi-line functions. 


The arguments in the invocation are matched with the parameters, the first argument with the first param- 
eter, and so on. Each argument must match the corresponding parameter in type, numeric or string. Arrays 
qaust agree in the number of dimensions. The arguments are evaluated in left to right order and as signed to 
the corresponding funparms. (This parameter passing mechanism is called passing by value and contrasts 
with passing by reference, the mechanism used with subroutines and pictures. It should be noted that 
passing an array by value requires that it be copied completely before use, which can be time- and memory- 
consuming for large arrays.) 





The statements of the function are then executed. The defined function is assigned its value through the exe- 
cution of one or more LET statements with the name of the function as a LET variable. Ifno such LET state- 
ment is executed, then the value of the function will be the default initial value (i.¢., 0 or null). 

If the defined function is internal, the variables and arrays that appear in the expression, but that are not 
funparms, refer to variables and arrays in the containing program-unit. If the defined function is external, 
then all such variables and arrays that are not shared will have their default initial values (i.¢., 0 or null). 
The defined function can also contain DECLARE PUBLIC, DECLARE DEF, LOCAL, SHARE, and PUBLIC 
statements. 


GET KEY Statement 

GET KEY numvar 

GET KEY: numvuar 
The GET KEY statement assigns to numvar the numerical equivalent of the next character in the keyboard 
input buffer. If no character is in the buffer, the program waits until the user presses a key. 
Ifthe character is an ASCII character, the numerical equivalent of that character is assigned to numvar (see 
Appendix A). Otherwise, the value assigned to numvar depends on the particular machine. 
The logical clause KEY INPUT can be used in conjunction with the GET KEY statement. If there is achar- 
acter in the input buffer, then KEY INPUT is “true,” and the first character will be assigned to numvar by 
the GET KEY statement without delay. 
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GET MOUSE Statement 


GET MOUSE numvar, numvar, numvar 
GET MOUSE: numvar, numvar, numvar 


The GET MOUSE statement returns the current position of the mouse and its current state. On mice with 
multiple buttons, only the state and position of the left-most button is reported. The current - and y-coordi- 
nates of the current position, in user coordinates, are assigned to the first two numvars, respectively. If one 
or more pieture transformations are in effect, their inverse is applied before assigning to the variables. The 
current state of the mouse is assigned to the third numvar according to the following table: 


Mouse State 
a 
Value Mouse state 
0 No button Down 
Button Down 


Button clicked at this point 
Button released at this point 
Button shift-clicked at this point 


a 


The values assigned to the two variables may be outside the current logical window; they are not “clipped” 
and are given in terms of the current user coordinates. 


mio Df 


The state of the mouse is determined within a certain time interval that is dependent on the particular 
machine. Thus, even if the GET MOUSE statement is executed continuously, as within a tight loop, it may 
nonetheless miss the exact moments when the button is being clicked or released. 


GET MOUSE is provided primarily for compatibility with earlier versions of True BASIC. This version of the 
language provides more reliable and flexible means of getting mouse input via the Sys_Event routine (see 
Chapter 20 “Sys_Event Subroutine”) or the TC_Event library routine (see Chapter 14 “Interface Elements”). 


GET POINT Statement 
GET POINT numvar, numvar 
GET POINT: numvar, numvar 


When the GET POINT statements executed, the program will stop to allow the user to indicate a point on the 
screen, in current user coordinates. A graphics cursor indicates the current point. The form of the graphics cur- 
sor depends on the system; for instance, it may be small cross hairs or an arrow. The user is then allowed to 
move the graphics cursor via cursor keys, the mouse, or other means depending on the particular machine. 


When the new location is correct, the user signals by pressing the RETURN key or the left-most mouse button, 
or by some other means; the x- and y-coordinates of the graphics cursor are assigned to the two numvars 
respectively, and the program is continued. If one or more picture transformations are in effect, their inverse 
is applied before assigning to the variables. 


The values assigned to the two variables may be outside the current logical window; they are not “clipped” and 
are given in terms of the current user coordinates. 
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GET POINT is provided primarily for compatibility with earlier versions of True BASIC. This version of the 
language provides more reliable and flexible means of getting input via the Sys_Event routine (see Chapter 
90,“Sys_Event Subroutine”) or the TC_Event library routine (see Chapter 14 “Interface Elements”). The 
GET POINT statement will not work if program-controlled event handling (via Sys_Event or TC_Event) is 
in effect. 


GOSUB Statement 
GOSUB line-number 
GO SUB dine-number 


The GOSUB statement causes a jump to the line-number specified. It also places the number of the line fol- 
lowing the GOSUB statement on the top of a RETURN stack. A subsequent RETURN statement will jump 
to the line whose number is at the top of this stack. There is a separate return stack for each invocation of a 
program-unit. 

The GOSUB statement can appear only ina line-numbered program. The target line-number must be within 
the scope of the GOSUB statement and must contain an allowable statement. 


Exception: 5000 Out ofmemory. 


GOTO Statement 
GOTO line-number 
GO TO line-number 


The GOTO statement causes a jump to the line-number specified. 


The GOTO statement can appear only in a line-numbered program. The target line-number must be within 
the scope of the GOTO statement and must contain an allowable statement. 


HANDLER Structure 
handler-structure HANDLER handler-name 
handler-part 
END HANDLER 
handler-name:: identifier 
handler-part:: ... statement 
The HANDLER structure, a detached handler, is used in conjunction with the WHEN EXCEPTION USE 
form of the WHEN structure and must be located within the same program-unit. (The HANDLER structure 
may be viewed as an internal-procedure.) 


When an exception occurs in the when-part of a WHEN EXCEPTION USE structure, control transfers to the 
HANDLER structure named in the WHEN EXCEPTION USE line. 


The effect of the statements in the handler-part is the same as if the statements were in the USE part of a 
WHEN EXCEPTION IN structure. 


Ifan EXIT HANDLER or CAUSE EXCEPTION statement is not executed and the END HANDLER state- 
ment is reached, control is transferred to the line following the END WHEN line of the WHEN structure that 
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invoked the handler. The action is as if the handler were a subroutine and the END WHEN line were a 
CALL to that subroutine. ‘ 


An error (exception) that occurs while the statements of the HANDLER structure are being executed will be 
treated as a new error. 


An EXIT HANDLER statement will cause the exception to “recur” as if the WHEN structure that caught the 
exception were not present. A RETRY statement will transfer to the statement being executed when the 
exception occurred. A CONTINUE statement will transfer to the statement following the statement being 
executed when the exception occurred, unless the offending statement is an essential part of loop or choice 
structure, when the transfer will be made to the statement following the end of the choice structure. See the 
WHEN structure, EXIT HANDLER, RETRY, and CONTINUE statements. 


IDN Array Constant 
IDN redim 
IDN 


IDN is an array constant that yields an identity matrix, which is a square numeric matrix consisting of ones 
on the main diagonal and zeroes elsewhere. IDN can appear only in a MAT assignment statement. The 
dimensions of the identity matrix are determined in one of three ways. Ifthe redim is present and represents 
a square matrix, then an array of those dimensions will be generated. If the redim represents a one-dimen- 
sional matrix, then IDN will generate a square matrix with the given redim applying to both dimensions. In 
these two eases, the array being assigned to in the MAT assignment statement will be redimensioned to 
these new dimensions. If the redim is absent, then the dimensions will match those of the array being 
assigned to inthe MAT assignment statement. 


For example: 


1 0 0 
IDN (1 to 3, 2 to 4) = 0 1 0 


Exceptions: 6004 IDN must make a square matrix. 
6005 Illegal array bounds. 


(See also CON, NULS, and ZER.) 


IF Statement 
IF logex THEN simple-statement 
IF loger THEN simple-statement ELSE simple-statement 


Ifthe value of Jogex is “true,” then the simple-statement following the keyword THEN will be executed, fol- 
lowing which control will pass to the next line. 

If logex is “false,” and the ELSE clause is present, its simple-statement will be executed, following which 
control will pass to the next line. If the ELSE clause is not present, then control will pass directly to the 
next line. 

The simple-statement can be replaced by aline-number, in which case a GOTO to that line-number will 
result, but only in a line-numbered program. See the GOTO statement. 
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The simple-statements in True BASIC are the ones beginning with the following keywords; ASK, BOX, 
CALL, CAUSE, CHAIN, CLEAR, CLOSE, DRAW, ERASE, EXIT, FLOOD, GET, GO, GOSUB, GOTO, 
INPUT, LET, LINE, MAT, ON, OPEN, PAUSE, PLAY, PLOT, PRINT, RANDOMIZE, READ, RESET, 
RESTORE, RETURN, SET, SOUND, STOP, UNSAVE, WINDOW, and WRITE. 


IF Structure 
if-structure:: IF logex THEN 


ELSEIF logex THEN 
ELSEIF logex THEN 
RLSE 


ENDIF 


The IF structure can have 0 or more ELSEIF parts and 0 or 1 ELSE parts. If ELSE is present, it must follow 
any ELSEIF part. The keyword ELSEIF can also be spelled ELSE IF. 


If the value of dogex in the first line of the IF structure is “true,” the statements immediately following are 
executed, up to the first ELSEIF, ELSE, or END IF, following which control jumps to the statement follow- 
ing the END IF. 

If the value of Jogex in the first line of the IF structure is “false,” control passes to the first ELSEIF part fol- 
lowing the IF line. If the value of logex in the ELSEIF part is “true,” the statements immediately following it 
are executed, up to the next ELSEIF, ELSE, or END IF, following which control passes to the statement fol- 
lowing the END IF line. If Jogex in the ELSEIF part is “false,” this process is repeated. 

If there are no more ELSEIF parts, then control is passed to the ELSE part, and the statemenis following the 
ELSE line are executed, up to the END IF line. If there is no ELSE part, control is passed to the statement 
following the END IF line. 


IMAGE Statement 

IMAGE: format-string 
The IMAGE statement provides an alternate way to specify the format-string for a PRINT USING state- 
ment. The format-string is taken to consist of all characters starting with the character after the colon (even 
if itis a space) up through the last nonspace character prior to the on-line comment symbol “!” or the actual 
end of the line. The IMAGE statement may be used only with line-numbered programs, and is referred to by 
line-number in the PRINT USING statement. 


The following two program fragments will produce identical results: 





100 IMAGE : The answer is ###H### percent 
110 PRINT USING 100 : xX 
100 LET image$ = " The answer is #AA#### percent” 


110 PRINT USING images: x 


Exceptions: 8201 Badly formed USING string. 
8202 No USING item for output. 
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INPUT Statement 
INPUT inputlist 
INPUT inputlist, 
INPUT input-option ...,input-option: inputlist 
INPUT #raumex: inputlist 
INPUT #raumex, file-input-option ..., file-input-option: inpuilist 


inputlist:: var ..., var 
var: numvar 
strvar 
struar substrex 
file-input-option:: input-option 
IF MISSING THEN action 
input-option:: PROMPT sirex 
TIMEOUT numex 
ELAPSED numvar 
action: EXIT DO 
EXIT FOR 


line-number 
input-response:: input-item. ..., input-item 
input-item ..., input-item, 
input-tlem:: quoted-string 
unguoted-string 
When the INPUT statement without #rnumex is executed, the program awaits an input-response from the 
user, The input-response consists of quoted-strings and unquoted-strings, separated by commas, possibly fol- 
lowed bya trailing comma. (Only certain characters are allowed in unquoted-strings used in input-responses..) 
The items in the inpwt-response are assigned to the variables in the INPUT statement. String variables can 
receive any input-item, but numeric variables can receive only input-items whose characters form a numeric- 
constant. If the strvar is followed by a substrex, the input-item is assigned to the character positions given by 
the substrex. 
The rules are the same as for READ and DATA statements. That is, leading and trailing spaces are included 
for quoted-strings, but omitted for unquoted-strings. The null string must be represented by the quoted- 
string (“"). 
If there are input-options present, no more than one of each type may be present. 


If there is a PROMPT clause, the strex is displayed as the prompt, before awaiting the user’s response. If 
there isno PROMPT clause, the default prompt “?”, is used. 


If the user does not supply enough input-items to satisfy the inputlist, the message “Too few input items. 
Please reenter input line.” is displayed. The user can then retype the input-items to satisfy the inputlist. 
(This is a nonfatal exception, and can be intercepted.) 
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If the user supplies more input-items than are needed to satisfy the inpwflist, the message “Too many input 
items. Please reenter input line.” is displayed. The user can then retype the input-items to satisfy the input- 
list. (This is a nonfatal exception and can be intercepted.) 


If an input-variable is numeric and the corresponding input-item is not a valid numeric representation, the 
message “String given instead of number. Please reenter input line.” is printed and a prompt issued. The 
user can then retype the input-response. (This is a nonfatal exception and can be intercepted.) 
If the inputlist ends with a comma, the remainder of the input-response, if any, is retainedfor use by the next 
INPUT statement, and the error message is not displayed. 
If the input-response ends with a comma and the inputlist requires additional input-items, then the default 
prompt “?” is issued and the user given a chance to enter additional input-items. 
To illustrate these ideas, for the following sequence, 

INPUT a, b, 

INPUT c, d 
each of the following is a valid input-response: 

2 1,2,3,4 


or 


For an INPUT statement with #rnumec, the variables in the inputlist receive their valves from the TEXT 
file associated with #rnumex. 


If there are more items on a text line in the TEXT file than are needed to satisfy the inpwtlist, an exception 
occurs. 


If there are fewer items on a text line in the TEXT file than are needed to satisfy the inpwélist, an exception 
occurs. 


If the inputlist ends with a comma, the remainder of the line in the TEXT file, if any, is retained for use by a 
subsequent INPUT statement with channel, and no exception occurs. 


Ifa line in a TEXT file ends with a comma and the inputlist requires additional input-items, then the next 
line from the TEXT file is used. 


Ifa TIMEOUT clause is present, then the user is given numex seconds, possibly fractional, to supply a valid 
input-response; otherwise, an exception (8401) occurs. If the TIMEOUT value is 0, exception (8401) will 
immediately occur, but values may still be assigned to the input variables if there are characters available in 
the input buffer of the operating system. 


Ifthe ELAPSED clause is present, then the value of numvar will contain the number of seconds, possibly frac- 
tional, that it took the user to supply a valid input-response. The elapsed time is measured by the program and 
may be longer than the elapsed time as perceived by the user if, for example, there are network delays. 

Ifan INPUT statement with #rnumex contains a file-option-list, no more than one of each type may be pre- 
sent. If the action of an IF MISSING clause is EXIT FOR or EXIT DO, then the INPUT staternent must be 
contained within a loop of that type. If the action is a line-number, it must follow the same rules as a GOTO 
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statement with that line-number. 


Before actual input occurs, the action of the IF MISSING clause, if present, is carried out if the file-pomter 
is at the end of the file. 


The PROMPT, TIMEOUT, and ELAPSED input-options have no effect if the channel refers to a disk file. If 
the channel refers to the interactive terminal, then these options have the same effect as if the channel 
were missing. 


Exceptions: 1007 Overflow in INPUT. (nonfatal) 

1008 Overflow in file INPUT. 

1054 String too long in INPUT. (nonfatal) 

1105 String too long in file INPUT. 

7004 Channel isn’t open. 

7303 Can’t input from OUTPUT file. 

7318 Can’t INPUT from INTERNAL file. 

8002 Too few input items. (nonfatal) 

8003 Too many input items. (nonfatal) 

8011 Reading past end of file. 

8012 Too few data in record. 

8018 Too many data in record. 

8101 Data item is not a number. 

8102 Badly formed input line. (nonfatal) 

8103 String given instead of number. (nonfatal) 

8105 Badly formed input line from file. 

8401 Input timeout. 

8402 TIMEOUT value <0. 

-8450 Nested INPUT statements with TIMEOUT clauses. 

9001 File is read or write protected. 


INT Function 
INT(numex) 


Retums the greatest integer that is less than or equal to numex. INT is sometimes called the floor func- 
tion. For example, INT(1.9) =1, INT(13) =13, and INT(-2.1) =-3. 


(See also CEIL, IP and ROUND.) 


INV Array Function 
INV(numarr) 


Returns the inverse of its argument, which must be a square two-dimensional numeric matrix. If the 
matrix is singular, an error will occur, and the value of DET with no argument will be set to 0. If the matrix 
is non-singular, the value of DET with no argument will be set to the determinant of the matrix. 


For example: 
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1 2 20 120 
TfA= , then INV(A) = 
3 4 15-05 


Exceptions: 3009 Can’t invert singular matrix. 
6003 INV needs a square matrix. 


IP Function 

IP@umex) 
Returns the greatest integer that is less than or equal to numex without regard to sign, that is, towards zero. 
For example, 1P(1.9) = 1, IP(13) =18, and [P(-2.1) =-2. 


(See also CEIL, INT and ROUND.) 


LBOUND Function 

LBOUND(arrayarg, rnumex) 

LBOUND«rrayarg) 
If there are two arguments, LBOUND returns the lowest value (lower bound) allowed for the subscript in the 
array and in the dimension specified by rnumex. If there is no second argument, avrayarg must be a vector, 
and LBOUND returns the lowest value (lower bound) for its subscript. For example: 


' For these OPTLON and DIM statements 
OPTEON BASE 0 

DIM AC2:5, -3:10), vVC10) 

1 LBOUND takes on these values: 

' LBOUND(A,1) 

! LBOUND(CA,2) -3 
! LBOUND(V) 0 


Exception: 4008 LBOUND index out of range. 
(See also SIZE and UBOUND.) 


LCASES$ Function 
LCASES(strex) 


Returns the value of s¢rex with all ASCII uppercase letters (see Appendix A) converted into lower case 

Characters outside the range of the ASCII uppercase letters are left unchanged. For example: 
LCASES("Mr. Smith is 65.") 

returns the value “mr. smith is 65." 


(See also UCASES.) 


LEN Function 

LEN(strex) 
Returns the length (that is, the number of characters) of the argument strex. All characters count, including 
control characters and other non-printing characters. For example: 

LENC"a;sldkfjg") returns 9 

LENC'U"") returns 1 
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LET Assignment Statement | 
LET numvar ..., numvar = numex 
LET siarget ..., starget = strex 


starget:: sirvar 
strvar substrex 


The keyword LET may be omitted if your program contains OPTION NOLET. Subsirex refers to a substring 
expression and is defined in Chapter 17. 


The LET statement causes the expression on the right of the equal sign to be evaluated and then assigns the 
result to the variables (simple variables or array elements) on the left of the equal sign. More precisely, first 
the subseript and substring expressions on the left are evaluated, from left to right. Second, the expression 
on the right is evaluated. Third, this value is assigned to the variables and array elements on the left, in left 
to right order. 


For example: 

LET i, j =2 

LET i, a(i) = 1 
will assign the value 1 to both i and a (2); thatis, the subscript expression is calculated first, and thus uses 
the old value of 7. 


For string assignments, if a strvar on the left does not have a substrex, then the sérex on the right becomes 
the new value of that strvar. Ifa strvar has a substrex, then the strex on the right replaces only the substring 
defined by the suzbstrex. 


The rules for substrex when the “from” and “to” positions extend beyond the ends of the string are described 
in Chapter 17. If the substrex defines a null string, then the assignment of the strex on the right is made as 
an insertion immediately in front of the “from” position; no characters are removed. If the “from” position is 
less than or equal to 0, then the insertion is made to the front of the string. If the “from” position is greater 
than the length of the string, then the strex is appended to the end of the string. The resulting string being 
assigned into may become longer or shorter as a result. 


For example: 

LET a$, bS, c$, d$ = “abc” 

LET aS[2:2] = “x" 

LET b$C2:1] = "x" 

LET c$0-4:-2] = "x" 

LET d$04:6] = "x" 

PRINT a$, b$, c$, d$ 
will yield: 

axc axbe xabe abcx 
Inside a multiple-line function definition, the list of variables to the left of the equal sign may include the 
function’s name. The value of the expression then becomes the function's return value. The function’s name 
may contain a substring expression. 


Exceptions: 1106 String too long in assignment. 
5000 Out of memory. 
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LIBRARY Statement 

LIBRARY quoted-siring ..., quoted-string 
The LIBRARY statement names the file or files containing external routines needed by the entire program. 
Normally, the LIBRARY statements are all in the main program, but this is not necessary. The library files 
can be compiled or uncompiled. 
The order in which the files are named in the collection of LIBRARY statements may be critical. Generally 
speaking, if a higher-level routine calls a lower-level routine, the file containing the higher-level routine 


should be named before the file containing the lower-level routine, or the higher-level routine should contain 
a LIBRARY statement that tells where to find the lower-level routine. 
The procedure is as follows: 

1. The loader constructs a need-list of the names of all external routines that are needed by the main pro- 
gram. (A user-defined function is assumed to be needed if its name appears in a DECLARE FUNC- 
TION statement.) It also constructs a library-list of all the files named in the LIBRARY statements. 

9. The loader loads ali routines following the END statement in the main program file. The names of all 
additional lower-level routines needed by any of the loaded routines are added to the need-ist. In 
addition, libraries named in such routines are added to the end of the library-list. 

3. The loader examines the first file named in the library-list. All routines that are known to be needed 
are loaded; the others are discarded. The names of any additional routines that are needed are added 
to the need-list. If a loaded routine contains LIBRARY statements, their library file names are added 
to the end of the library-list. 

4. The loader discards this file name from the head of the library-list. Thus, True BASIC never looks 
back at earlier libraries. 

5. This process is continued with the rest of the files named in the LIBRARY statements. 

For example, suppose there are two files of external routines, and that their names are "fi Let" and 
"£4 Le2", Suppose "file" contains a routine x and "fi le2" contains a routine y. Further suppose 
that the main program calls (or invokes) x but not y, that the routine x calls (or invokes) y, and that none 
of the other routines in the two files calls x or y. Then the first LIBRARY statement below will work, but 
the second will not. 

LIBRARY “filei", "“file2" |! Will work 

LIBRARY “filee", “filei" ! Will not work 
It would also be correct if the main program contained: 

LIBRARY “filei" 


while routine x in “filel” contained: 
LIBRARY “file2" 


In fact, a safe procedure is to includea LIBRARY statement in every routine that calls another external routine. 


It is permissible to name a LIBRARY file more than once, as follows: 
LIBRARY “file2", “filei", "file2" 


This technique allows subroutines in either file to call subroutines in the other file and will work for the 
previous example. 
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LINE INPUT Statement 
LINE [INPUT strvarlist 
LINE INPUT input-option ..., input-option: strvarlist 
LINE INPUT 4#rnumex: strvarlist 
LINE INPUT #rnumex, file-input-option ..., file-input-option: strvarlist 


strvarlist:: starget ..., starget 
starget:: strvar 
struar substrex 


(Gee the INPUT statement for an explanation of the input-options and the file-input-options.) 


A LINE INPUT statement without #rmumex requests one or more lines of input from the user. The first line 
is supplied to the first strvar, the second to the second, and so on. All characters in the response-line are sup- 
plied, including leading and trailing spaces, embedded commas, and quote marks. The final end-of-line is not 
included. 


A LINE INPUT statement with a PROMPT input-option issues strex as the prompt for the first response, but 
uses the default prompt “?” for subsequent responses. 


A LINE INPUT statement with #7mumex obtains lines of text from the associated file and assigns them in 
order to the stargets in the strvarlist. 


An unquoted null string is a valid response to a LINE INPUT statement. 


Exceptions: 1054 String too long in INPUT. (nonfatal) 

1105 String too long in file INPUT. 

7004 Channel isn’t open. 

7303 Can’t input from OUTPUT file. 

7318 Can’t INPUT from INTERNAL file. 

8011 Reading past end of file. 

8401 Input timeout. 

8402 TIMEOUT value < 0. 
-8450 Nested INPUT statements with TIMEOUT clauses. 


LOCAL Statement 
LOCAL local-item ..., local-item 


local-item:: simple-numvar 
simple-strvar 
array bounds 


A LOCAL statement specifies that the variables named in it are Jocal to the routine containing the state- 
ment. This statement is normally irrelevant in external routines, since all variables except parameters are 
automatically local, but it can be important in internal routines. All variables and arrays named in LOCAL 
statements but used in different invocations of the internal routine are different and are initialized each 
time the internal routine is invoked. The appearance of an array bounds in a LOCAL statement causes the 
array to be dimensioned, as in a DIM statement. In addition to creating local variables in internal routines, 
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the LOCAL statement can be used in conjunction with the OPTION TYPO statement to avoid typographical 
errors in variable names. 


An OPTION TYPO statement that occurs early in a program-unit or a module-header requires subsequent 
variables and arrays to be declared. This may be done in one of the following ways: namingthem ina LOCAL 
statement; having them appear in the SUB, DEF, FUNCTION, or PICTURE statements that initiate the 
program unit; naming them in DECLARE PUBLIC statements; declaring arrays in DIM statements; or 
naming them in SHARE or PUBLIC statements in the program unit or in the module-header containing the 
program unit. 


A variable or array appearing in a LOCAL statement in a module overrides the definition of a variable or 
array having the same name and appearing in a SHARE or PUBLIC statement in the module-header. 


An OPTION TYPO statement that appears in a module-header applies to all the routines of the module. 
Thus, all routines in the module must name in a LOCAL statement their variables and arrays that are not 
included in previous SHARE or PUBLIC statements. An OPTION TYPO statement that appears in an 
external procedure in a library file applies to the rest of the procedure containing it and to all subsequent 
procedures in that library file. (See the OPTION TYPO statement.) 


LOG Function 
LOG(numex) 


Returns the natural logarithm of numex, which must be greater than 0. The natural logarithm of x may be 
defined as that value v for which e*v = x, where e = 2.718281828.... For example: 


LoG¢1) returns 0 
LoG¢10) returns 2.30259... 


Exception: 3004 LOGofnumber<=0. 
(See also LOG10 and LOG2.) 


LOG10 Function 
LOG10@umex) 


Returns the common logarithm of numecx, which must be greater than 0. The common logarithm of x is 
defined as that value v for which 10*v = x. For example: 


LoG10(100 returns 2 
LoG10(2) returns 30103... 


LOG10 can be defined in terms of LOG as follows: 
DEF LOG1OCx) = LOG(x)/L0G(10) 


Exception: 3004 LOG ofnumber<=0. 
(See also LOG and LOG2.) 
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LOG2 Function 

LOG2(numex) 
Returns the logarithm to the base 2 of numex, which must be greater than 0. The logarithm to the base 2 of 
¥ is defined as that value v for which 2“v = x. For example: 

LoG2(8) returns 3 

L0G2(10) returns 3.32198 ... 
LOG2 can be defined in terms of LOG as follows: 

DEF LOG2(x) = LOG(x)/LOG(2) 


Exception: 3004 LOG of number < = 0. 
(See also LOG and LOG10.) 


LOOP Statement 
The LOOP staternent may occur only as the last statement of a DO loop, and is required. (See the DO 
Loop.) 


LTRIM$ Function 
LTRIM&(sirex) 


Returns the value of strex but with leading blank spaces removed. Trailing spaces, if any, are retained. For 
example: 

LTRIMNSC" abe ") returns "a b c i 
(See also RTRIM$ and TRIM$.) 


MAT Statements 


There are a number of MAT statements, which deal with computation, input, output, and graphics. They 
are as follows; each is described separately below: 


MAT Assignment 
MAT INPUT 

~ MAT LINE INPUT 
MAT PLOT 

MAT PRINT 

MAT READ 

MAT REDIM 

MAT WRITE 


MAT Assignment Statement 
MAT assignment 





assignment: numarr = numarrex 
strarr = strarrex 
strarr substrex = strarrex 
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numarres:: numarr 
numarr numarrep numarr 
numarrconst 
numarrconst redim 
primary 
primary * numarr 
primary * numarrconst 
primary * numarrconst redim 
numarrfunction(numarr) 


numarrop:: +or—or* 


numarrconst:: CON or IDN or ZER 
CON or IDN or ZER vedim 


numarrfunction:: INV or TRN 
Sstrarren:: strarrprim 
strarrprim & strarrprim 
str-factor & strarrprim 
strarrprim & str-factor 
str-factor 
strarrconst 
str-factor & strarrconst 
strarrprim:: strarr 
strarr substrex 


strarrconst:: NUL$ 
NULS$ redim 


(A primary is, for example, a numerical expression within parentheses. A str-factor is, for example, a quoted- 


string or a string-variable followed by a substrex. See Chapter 17 for complete definitions of these and other 
syntax items and the exceptions that can occur if they are misused.) 


AMAT assignment evaluates the array expression (numarrex or strarrex) on the right and then assigns it to 
the array on the left. If the array being assigned to is a string array followed by a substring expression, the 
array elements from the array expression on the right replace only the characters specified by the substring 
expression in the array on the left. 


The number of dimensions of the array expression and the array on the left must agree. (I the array expres- 
sion is a numarrconst or strarrconst without a redim, the number of dimensions of the array expression is 
determined from the array on the left.) 

The result of array addition (or subtraction) is an array, each of whose elements is the sum (or difference) of 
the corresponding elements in the arrays of the numarrex. 

The result of array multiplication depends on what is being multiplied. If both arrays are two-dimensional 
matrices, the result is a two-dimensional matrix. If one array is one-dimensional and the ocher is two-dimen- 
sional, then the result is a one-dimensional array, i.e., a vector. If both arrays are one-dimensional, then the 
result is a one-dimensional array, 1e., a vector; in this case, the vector will have only one element whose 
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value will be the DOT product of the two vectors being multiplied. (Note: array multiplication is not the ele- 
ment-by-element product.) 


Belowis a list of array functions and their effects: 
Array Constants and Functions 


nnn nn aaa EEN ERNE 


Function Effect 
CON Produces an array each of whose elements is 1. 
ZER Produces an array each of whose elements is 0. 
IDN Produces a square matrix having 1s on the main diagonal and 0s elsewhere. 
INV Produces the mathematical inverse of a square matrix. 
TRN Produces the transpose of a two-dimensional matrix. 
NULS$ Produces an array each of whose elements is the null string. 


nnn nnn UE aannn nn 


(See Chapter 9 “Arrays and Matrices” for descriptions of DET, DOT, LBOUND, SIZE, and UBOUND, which 
require array arguments but return numeric values.) 


The presence of a primary (which is a numeric variable, a numeric-constant, or a numeric expression in 
parentheses) implies scalar multiplication; that is, each element of the array is multiplied by the numeric 
value of the primary. If the primary exists by itself, it generates a numeric array, each of whose elements has 
the value of the primary and with dimensions determined from the array on the left. (For example, MAT A = 
17 is the sameas MAT A = 17*CON.) The primary is evaluated and stored in a temporary location before 
the MAT assignment begins. 


The presence of a str-primary (which is a string variable, a quoted-string constant, or a string expression in 
parentheses) generates a string array, each of whose elements has the value of the s¢r-primary. Ifa strarr is 
followed by a sudstrex, that substring applies to each element of the strarr. 


For addition and subtraction of arrays, the two arrays must be numeric and must have the same sizes, but 
they need not have the same subscript ranges. 


For multiplication of two arrays, the two arrays must be one- or two-dimensional, must be numeric, and 
must have sizes that conform with the mathematical rules for matrix multiplication. (One-dimensional 
arrays Will be treated as either row or column vectors in order to obey the rules for matrix multiplication.) 
The argument of the INV function must be a two-dimensional square numeric array. The argument of the 
TRN function must be a two-dimensional numeric array. 





For the MAT assignment statements, the actual subscript ranges for the array on the left are inherited from 
the array expression on the right according to the following rule: 
new LBOUND(Left array) = old LBOUND(left array) 


new UBOUND(Left array) = new LBOUND(left array) + SIZECarray expression) - 1 


Thus, the lower bounds remain the same, while the upper bounds are adjusted to be consistent with the size 
of the array expression on the right. 
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For those numarrex and strarrex whose dimensions and subscript ranges are determined from the array on 
the left (such as MAT a = ZER,MAT b = 17,MAT c = 17*CON,orMAT d$ = "Hello”), the dimen- 
sions and subscript ranges for the array on the left do not change. 


Exceptions: 1005 Overflow in MAT operation. 
1052 String too long in MAT. 
3009 Can’t invert singular matrix. 
5000 Outof memory. 
6001 Mismatched array sizes. 
6003 INVneedsa square matrix. 
6004 IDN must make a square matrix. 
6005 Illegal array bounds. 
6101 Mismatched string array sizes. 
(Other numeric and string exceptions may occur.) 


(See also the CON, IDN, ZER, INV, TRN, and NUL$ functions and the MAT REDIM statement.) 


MAT INPUT Statement 
MAT INPOT matinlist 
MAT INPUT input-option. ..., input-option: matinlist 
MAT INPUT #rnumex: matinlist 
MAT INPUT #raumez, file-input-option ..., file-input-option: matinlist 


matinlist:: inputarray ..., inputarray 
inputarray:: array 

array redim 

array (?) 


(See the INPUT statement for an explanation of the input-options and the file-input-options and their 
effects.) 


If an inputarray is follewed by a (?), it must be one-dimensional. 


MAT INPUT without #rnumex assigns values from the input-response to the elements of the arrays, in 
order. There must be a separate input-response for each array in the inpuilist. For each array, the elements 
are assigned values in “odometer” order. (That is, if A is a 2-by-2 array, odometer order isA(1,1),AC1,2), 
A(2,1), AC2,2).) The inpué-response must contain a sufficient number of values of the appropriate type 
(numeric or string), separated by commas, in a single input-response or in a collection of input-responses with 
all but the last ending with a comma. (See the INPUT statement for details of input-responses.) 


If there are insufficient values in the input-response, True BASIC will print “Too few input items. Please 
reenter input line,” issue the default prompt (?), and await further input. If there are too many valuesin the 
input-response, True BASIC will print “Too many input items. Please reenter input line,” issue the default 
prompt, and await further input. In these cases, itis necessary only to reenter the last input line. Previously 
entered input lines that end with commas will have been stored in the array. 


If a redim is present on an array in the mazinlist, then that array is redimensioned before the values are 
assigned to it. The new dimensions are precisely those of the redim. 
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ifthe PROMPT clause is present as an input-option, then that prompt is used for the initial ipui-response. 
Subsequent input-responses, if needed, will use the default prompt. 


Ifthe matialist contains a vector with a (?) as the redim expression, then as many values are assigned to the 
elements of the vector as are supplied by the user in the mput-response, or in the collection of input- 
responses, with all but the last ending with a comma. The lower bound of the vector is unchanged, but its 
upper bound is adjusted to accept the values. Thus, the new upper bound of the vector is (Jower-bound + 
number-of-ual wes -supplied - 1). 

If frmumex is present, then the values assigned are taken from the associated TEXT file. If the required 
input extends over several lines of text in the file, all lines but the last must end with a comma. The 
PROMPT clause is not permitted with #rnumecx. 


Exceptions: 1008 Overflow in file INPUT. 

1054 String too long in INPUT. (nonfatal) 

1105 String too long in file INPUT. 

6005 legal array bounds. 

7004 Channel isn’t open. 

7303 Can’t input from OUTPUT file. 

7318 Can't INPUT from INTERNAL file. 

8002 Too few input items. (nonfatal) 

8003 Too many input items. (nonfatal) 

8011 Reading past end of file. 

8012 Too few data in record. 

8013 Too many data in record. 

8101 Data item is not a number. 

8102 Badly formed input line. (nonfatal) 

8103 String given instead of number. (nonfatal) 

8105 Badly formed input line from file. 

8401 Input timeout. 

8402 TIMEOUT value <0. 

-8450 Nested INPUT statements with TIMEOUT clauses. 


MAT LINE INPUT Statement 
MAT LINE INPUT dineinlist 
MAT LINE INPUT input-option ..., input-option: lineinlist 
MAT LINE INPUT #rnumez: lineinlist 
MAT LINE INPUT #rnumex, file-input-option ..., file-input-option: linetnlist 


lineinlist:: redimstrarray ..., redimstrarray 
redimstrarray:: — strarr 
strarr redim 


(See the INPUT statement for an explanation of the input-options and the file-input-options and their effects.) 


MAT LINE INPUT without #mmumex assigns response-lines to the elements of the arrays in the redimar- 
raylist, in order from left to right, and within each array in odometer order. The entire line of input is 
assigned to an array element, including leading and trailing spaces and embedded commas. 
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If a redim is present, that array is redimensioned before values are assigned to its elements. The new dimen- 
sions are precisely those of the redim. 


If the PROMPT clause is present as an input-option, that prompt is used for the first line of input. 
Subsequent lines of input will be prompted with the default prompt (?). 


If #rnumex is present, then the lines of input are taken from the associated TEXT file. The PROMPT clause 
is not permitted with #rnumex. 


Exceptions: 1054 String too long in INPUT. (nonfatal) 
1105 String too long in file INPUT. 
6005 Illegal array bounds. 
7004 Channel isn’t open. 
7303 Can’t input from OUTPUT file. 
7318 Can’t INPUT from INTERNAL file. 
8011 Reading past end of file. 
8401 Input timeout. 
8402 TIMEOUT value < 0, 
-8450 Nested INPUT statements with TIMEOUT clauses. 


MAT PLOT Statement 
MAT PLOT POINTS: matplocarray 
MAT PLOT LINES: mafplotarray 
MAT PLOT AREA: matplotarray 


The MAT PLOT statements all require a single matplotarray, which must be a two-dimensional numeric 
array that has two (or more) columns. Each of the rows is interpreted as a single point. The first column is 
the x-coordinate of the point, and the second column is the y-coordinate. (If the array has more than two 
columns, the last column is the y-coordinate.) 


MAT PLOT POINTS plots the points in the array, just as if the points were supplied with a MAT PLOT 
statement naming the array elements. Thus, the following two statements are equivalent: 

MAT PLOT POINTS: x 

PLOT POINTS: x(1,1),x(1,2); ...7 x(n,1),x(n,2) 
MAT PLOT LINES plots the line segments connecting the points in the array. Thus, the following two state- 
ments are equivalent: 

MAT PLOT LINES: x 

PLOT LINES: x€1,1),x(1,2); ...7 x(n,1),x(n,2) 
The line segments plotted may fail to represent a closed polygon if, for example, the last point does not 
repeat one of the earlier points. 
MAT PLOT AREA plots the polygon represented by the points and fills it with the current foreground color. 
Thus, the following two statements are equivalent: 

MAT PLOT AREA: x 

PLOT AREA: x(1,1),x€1,2); ...3 x(n,1),x(n,2) 


It is not necessary for the last point to repeat the first point, as the MAT PLOT AREA statement supplies the 
line segment joining the first and last points. 
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Exception: 6401 Must have two or more columns for MAT PLOT. 


-11000 Can't do graphics on this computer. 


MAT PRINT Statement 
MAT PRINT matprintlist 
MAT PRINT using-option: matusinglist 
MAT PRINT #rnumex: matprinilist 


MAT PRINT #rnumex, file-print-option ..., file-print-option: matprintlist 


MAT PRINT #rnumex, file-using-option. ..., file-using-option: matusinglist 


matprintlist:: array ..., separator array 

array ..., separator array separator 
matusinglist:: array ..., array 

array ..., array ; 
separator: , Or; 


(See the PRINT statement for an explanation of the print-options and the file-print-options and their effects.) 


The MAT PRINT statement prints the elements of each array in its matprintlist to the screen or, if #rnumex is 
present, at the end of the associated file or into the associated logical window. The values of each array are 
printed separately, with a blank line following the printed values for each array. For two-dimensional arrays, 
the values for each row start on a new line, This rule also applies to arrays of three or more dimensions. 


The separators following the array determine the spacing of the printed array values. If the separator is a 
comma, the values are printed in successive print zones; if it is a semicolon, the values are printed immedi- 
ately following each other. If there is no separator following the last array, a comma is assumed. The effects 
of the current zonewidth and margin are the same as for the ordinary PRINT statement. 


Ifthe USING clause is present, the separators must be commas. The values are then printed according to the 


format specified, instead of being printed in zones or being packed. The 
mal PRINT USING statement containing all the array elements listed 
statement for what happens if a field in the format is inadequate for 
semicolon is ignored. 


If'a single row has more elements that the format string has fields, the format string is re-used from the 
ithout regard to ends of rows until all 





beginning, which includes starting a new line. This process continues w 


effect is exactly as if you used a nor- 
in odometer order. (See the PRINT 
a particular value.) A possible final 





the elements of the array have been printed. Thus, if you wish to display two-dimensional arrays, you should 


have as many numeric-fields in the format-string as there are columns 
the same statement starts at the beginning of the format string. 


Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 
7302 Can't output to INPUT file. 
7308 Can’t PRINT or WRITE for middle of this file. 
8201 Badly formed USING string. 
8202 No USING item for output. 
8203 USING value too large for field. (nonfatal) 
8204 USING exponent too large for field. (nonfatal) 
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MAT READ Statement 
MAT READ readarraylist 
MAT READ IF MISSING THEN action: readarraylist 
MAT READ #rnumex: readarraylist 
MAT READ #rnumex, read-option ..., read-option: readarraylist 


readarraylist:: readarray ..., readarray 
readarray:: array 
array redim 


(See the READ statement for details of the read-options and their effects.) 


MAT READ, with or without #rnumex, assigns values to the elements of each of the arrays in the readar- 
raylist, in order. For each array in the readarraylist, the values are assigned in “odometer” order — that is, 
the last subscript changes most rapidly, then the next to last, and so on. Ifa redim is present, the array being 
read into is first redimensioned. The new dimensions are precisely those of the redim. 

The MAT READ statement without #rmumex assigns to its variables the next series of dada from the DATA 
list in the current invocation of the program-unit containing the READ statement. (See the DATA state- 
ment.) 

A strvar can receive any valid datum. A numvar can receive only a datum that happens to be a valid and 
unquoted numeric-consiant. 

If the IF MISSING. clause is present, then its action will take effect if and when the DATA become exhausted 
while the reading is still in progress. 

The MAT READ statement with #raumex assigns to its readarrays values obtained from file. If the BYTES 
clause is present as a read-option, then the file must be of type BYTE. 

Fora STREAM file, values from the file are assigned to the elements of the arrays in the READ statement in 
odometer order. The file pointer will advance to the next item after reading each value. 

For a RANDOM file, values from the record in the file at the file-pointer are assigned to the elements of the 
arrays in the READ statement in odometer order. There must be the same number of elements as there are 
values in the record. The file pointer will advance to the next record after reading each record. 


For a RECORD file, the next array element is read from the file at the current position. The file pointer will 
advance to the next value (record) after reading each value (record). The number of records remaining in the 
file must be sufficient to supply each element in the array. 





Fora BYTE file, ifthe BYTES clause is present as a read-option, you may read only into string arrays. Anum- 
ber of bytes equal to the second rnumex is read from the BYTE file and assigned to the nextarray element. The 
array elements are accessed in odometer order. If there are fewer bytes remaining in the file than are in the 
second rnumex, but there is at least one, those remaining are assigned, but there must be sufficient bytes in 
the file to supply all the array elements. The number of characters specified in the BYTES clause overrides the 
record size specified in a previous SET RECSIZE statement or in a RECSIZE OPEN option. 


For a BYTE file, if the BYTES clause is absent, you may read into string or numeric arrays, or any combi- 
nation thereof. The number of bytes assigned to each element of a string array is determined by a SET REC- 
SIZE statement or an OPEN RECSIZE option. The number of bytes assigned to each element ofa numeric 
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array is always eight, regardless of the current RECSIZE. These eight bytes must be in the IEEE floating 
point representation of a number, equal to that produced by the NUM$() function. 


The file pointer will be advanced to the next byte after the reading is completed. 


Exceptions: 1006 Overflow in file READ. 
1053 String too long in READ. 
7004 Channel isn’t open. 
7303 Can't input from OUTPUT file. 
8001 Reading past end of data. 
8011 Reading past end of file. 
8012 Too few data in record. 
8013 Too many data in record. 
8101 Data item isn’t a number. 
8104 Data item isn’t a string. 
8302 Input item bigger than RECSIZE. 
8503 Can't use READ or WRITE for TEXT files, 


MAT REDIM Statement 
MAT REDIM arrvar redim ..., arrvar redim 


MAT REDIM redimensions the array according to the redim provided. In the redimensioning, some of the 
original values may be retained. In particular, if the array is one-dimensional and the new dimensions lead 
to a smaller size, then the obvious original values will be discarded. If the new dimensions lead to a larger 
size, then all the original values will be retained, and the new elements will be filled with zero or the null 
string, depending on the type of the array. If the new dimensions change the lower and upper bounds but 
leave the size intact, then all of the original values will be retained. 
If the array is two-dimensional, and the number of rows is changed (made smaller or larger), then some of 
the original rows will be discarded (if smaller), or new rows of zero or null strings will be added (if larger). If 
the number of columns is changed, then the elements will be reorganized. The rule is that the values in the 
original array stay put. The new dimensions may associate the old values with new array positions, which 
can be determined through applying odometer order. 
If the array has more than two dimensions, the rules are an extension of the rules for two-dimensional 
arrays. 

Exceptions: 5000 Out ofmemory. 

6005 Illegal array bounds. 
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MAT WRITE Statement 
MAT WRITE #raumex: matwritelist 
MAT WRITE #rnumex, write-option ..., write-option: matwritelist 


matwritelist:: array ...,array 
array: numarr 
strarr 


(See the WRITE statement for a detailed description of the write-options and their effects.) 

MAT WRITE writes the elements, in odometer order, of the arrays in the maéwritelist to the file specified. 
For a STREAM file, the values from all the arrays in the MAT WRITE statement are written to the file in 
odometer order without regard to records. 

For an RANDOM file, the values from all the arrays in the MAT WRITE statement are written, in odometer 
order, to the same record in the file. The record must be large enough to contain all the values. New records 
may be added to the end of the file by using SET #n: POINTER END or by using the record-setter END. 

For a RECORD file, the values from all the arrays in the MAT WRITE statement are written, in odometer 
order, one to a record, starting with the current record. The record must be large enough to contain the 
largest single element. New records may he added to the end of the file by using SET #n: POINTER END or 
by using the record-setter END. 

For a BYTE file, the elements of each array are written as bytes to the file. Fora numeric array, eight bytes 
in the IEEE floating point representation are written for each array element; that is, the eight-byte string 
produced by the function NUM$ is written. Fora string array, the characters of each string are written with- 
out headers. [t is important to remember that, unlike STREAM, RANDOM, or RECORD files, a BYTE file 
does not keep track of whether particular bytes were originally part of anumber or part of a string. 





Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 
7302 Can’t output to INPUT file 
8301 Output item bigger than RECSIZE. 
-8304 Must SET RECSIZE before WRITE. 


(In addition, see the exceptions for SET POINTER.) 
MAX Function 


MAX (numex, numex) 
Returns the larger of the values of the two arguments. (Note: -1 is larger than -2.) MAX can be defined in 
terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 


DEF MAX (a,b) 
IF a > b THEN LET MAX = a ELSE LET MAX = b 
END DEF 
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MAXLEN Function 
MAXLEN (sirvar) 


Returns the maximum length (maximum number of characters) for the string variable or, if strvar refers to 
an array, the maximum length for each string in the array. (The maximum length may have been set by a 
DECLARE STRING statement or imposed by the operating system.) If there is no determinable maximum 
length, MAXLEN returns MAXNUM. 


MAXNUM Function 
MAXNUM 


A no-argument function, MAXNUM returns the largest number that can be represented in your computer. 
For example, on an IBM-compatible PC without a numerical coprocessor, MAXNUM = 1.7976931¢+308. 


MAXSIZE Function 
MAXSIZE (arrayarg) 


Returns 2431. (This function serves no useful purpose in this version of True BASIC, but does in the ANSI- 
compatible version.) 


MIN Function 

MIN (numex, numex) 
Returns the smaller of the values of the two arguments. (Note: -2 is smaller than -1.) MIN can be defined in 
terms of these other True BASIC statements: 


DEF MIN (a,b) 
IF a <b then LET MIN = a ELSE LET MIN = b 
END DEF 


MOD Function 


MOD(numex, numex) 





MOD(x,y) returns x modulo y, provided y is not equal to zero. For example: 


MOD«7, 3) returns 1 
MOD(-7, 3)  returns2 
MOD(7, -3) returns -2 
MOD(-7, -3)  returns-1 


MOD can be defined in terms of INT as follows: 
DEF MOD(x,y) = x ~ y*INT(x/y) 
Exception: 3006 MODand REMAINDER can’t have 0 as 2nd argument. 
(See also REMAINDER.) 
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MODULE Structure 
module-structure:: © MODULE identifier 
...module-header 


...procedure-part 

END MODULE 
module-header:: ...modstatement 
modstatement:: public-statement 


share-statement 
private-statement 
other-statement 


procedure-part:: ... procedure 


A module consists of a collection of external routines together with a module header. The module header may 
contain public-statements, share-statements, and private-statements, as well as ordinary True BASIC state- 
ments (which we denote here by other-statement). 


Public-statements name variables and arrays that are accessible throughout the program, inchuding the pro- 
cedures in the module. To be accessible from a given program-unit not included in the module, a public vari- 
able or array must be named in a DECLARE PUBLIC statement in that program-unit. Public arrays must 
be dimensioned in the public-statement in which they are named, not in a separate DIM statement, 


Share-statemenis name variables, arrays, and channels (files and logical windows) that are accessible to 
each routine in the module, but not to program units outside the module. Shared arrays must be dimen- 
sioned in the share-statement in which they are named, not in a separate DIM statement. 


A variable or array cannot appear in more than one of the following: a PUBLIC statement, a SHARE state- 
ment, a DIM statement, or a LOCAL statement in a module header. A variable or array cannot appear in 
more than one PUBLIC statement in the program. Every variable or array named in a DECLARE PUBLIC 
statement must be named somewhere in a PUBLIC statement. In other words, one module or program unit 
“owns” a public variable, but other program units can use it. 

Private-statements name those procedures in the module that are not accessible from outside the module. 
Such procedures may be described as private external procedures. All other external procedures in the 
module are public. 

Each of the external procedures of the module may contain any number of internal procedures. 

The other-statements in the module header are executed at program startup and serve to initialize the mod- 
ule. The order in which the modules are initialized at program startup is determined by the order in which 
they are loaded. Warning: a module in a library will not be initialized unless if contains an externad proce- 
dure that is used. Thus, if you wish to use a module header to initialize public variables, you must include in 
the module at least one procedure and invoke it, even if it is a dummy procedure or even if the invoking code 
is never executed. 

All variables, arrays, and channels named in PUBLIC and SHARE statements retain their existence 
throughout the life of the program, though their values may change. 


A LOCAL or DIM statement in an external procedure of a module can be used to “override” the meaningofa 
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variable or array that is also named in a PUBLIC or SHARE statement in the module header. 

A DECLARE PUBLIC statement in a module header makes the variables and arrays it names available to 
the entire module. 

A DECLARE PUBLIC statement cannot be used to override the meaning of a shared variable or array. 

An OPTION ANGLE or OPTION BASE statement that appears in a module header applies to the subse- 
quent portion of the module-header and to all procedures in the module, although its effect can be overridden 
fora given procedure by a similar OPTION statement inside that procedure. An OPTION TYPO or OPTION 
NOLET statement that appears in the module-header or any procedure of the module applies to the rest of 
that procedure and to the entire rest of the file containing the module. (See also the PUBLIC, SHARE, PRI- 
VATE, DECLARE PUBLIC, and the various OPTION statements.) 


NCPOS Function 

NCPOS(strex, strex) 

NCPOS(strex, strex, rnumex) 
Returns the position of the first occurrence in the first argument of any character that is not in the second 
argument. [fall characters in the first argument appear in the second argument, or the first argument is the 
null string, then NCPOS returns 0. If the second argument is null but not the first, then NCPOS returns 1. 
Ifa third argument is present, then the search for the first non-occurrence starts at the character position in 
the first string given by that number and proceeds to the right. If the second argument is null but not the 
first, then NCPOS returns the starting position. 


The first form of NCPOS is equivalent to the second form with the third argument equal to one. 


For example: 
NCPOS ("banana", “mno") returns 1 
NCPOS ("banana", "“pgr") returns 1 
NCPOS ("banana", “mno", 4) returns 4 
NCPOS ("banana", "“mno", 10) returns 0) 


NCPOS can be defined more precisely in terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 


DEF NCPOS(si1$,s2$,start) 
LET start = MAX(1,MINCROUND(start),LEN(s1$)+1)) 
FOR c = start TO LEN(s1$) 
FOR j = 1 to LEN(s2$) 
IF si$Cczrcl] = s2$Cj:j] THEN EXIT FOR 


NEXT j 
IF j = LEN(€s2$)+1 THEN 
LET NCPOS = ¢ 
EXIT DEF 
END IF 
NEXT c¢ 
LET NCPOS = 0 


END DEF 
(See also POS, POSR, CPOS, CPOSR, and NCPOSR.) 
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NCPOSR Function 

NCPOSR(sirec, strex) 

NCPOSR(sires, strex, rnumes) 
Returns the position of the last occurrence in the first argument of any character that is not in the second 
argument, If all characters in the first argument appear in the second argument, or if the first argument is 
the null string, then NCPOSR retums 0. If the second argument is null but not the first, then NCPOSR 
returns the length of the first string. 
If a third argument is present, then the search for the last non-occurrence starts at the character position 
in the first string given by that number and proceeds to the left (that is, backwards). If the second argu- 
ment is null but not the first, then NCPOSR returns the starting value. 
The first form of NCPOSR is equivalent to the second form with the third argument equal to the length of 
the first argument. 


For example: 
NCPOSR (C"banana", “mno"™) returns 6 
NCPOSR ("“banana", “pqr™) returns 6 


NCPOSR ("banana", “mno", 4) returns 4 
NCPOSR C"banana", "MNO", 10) returns 6 


NCPOSR can also be defined more precisely with these True BASIC statements: 
DEF NCPOSR (s1$,s2$,start) 
LET start = MAXCO,MINCROUNDCstart),LEN(s1$))) 
FOR c = start TO 1 STEP ~' 
FOR j = 1 to LEN(s2$) 
IF si$Ecr:cJ = s2$Cj:jl] THEN EXIT FOR 
NEXT j 
IF j = LENCs2$)4+1 THEN 
LET NCPOSR = c¢ 
EXIT DEF 
END IF 
NEXT c 
LET NCPOSR = 0 
END DEF 


(See also POS, POSR, CPOS, CPOSR, and NCPOS.) 


NEXT Statement 
The NEXT statement can be used only as part of a FOR loop and is required. See the FOR stractute. 


NULS Array Constant 

NULS redim 

NULS$ 
NUL is an array constant that yields a string array consisting entirely of null strings. NULS can appear 
only in a MAT assignment statement. The dimensions of the array of null strings are determined in one of 
two ways. If the redim is present, then an array of those dimensions will be generated; the array bemg 
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assigned to in the MAT assignment statement will be redimensioned to these new dimensions. If the redim 
is absent, then the dimensions of the array will match those of the array being assigned to in the MAT 
assignment statement. 


Exceptions: 6005 [Illegal array bounds. 
(See also CON, IDN, and ZER.) 


NUM Function 
NUM(strex) 
Returns the numerical value that is stored as a string, which must contain exactly eight characters, using 
the IEEE eight-byte format. Normally, the string will have been previously constructed with the NUM$ 
function. 
Exception: -4020 Improper NUM string 


(See also NUMS.) 


NUMS$ Function 

NUM §(tumex) 
Returns a string of length 8 that contains the numerical value using the IEEE eight-byte format, whether or 
not your machine has an IEEE-compatible numeric coprocessor. This gives a way to store numbers on disk 
in amachine-independent format. Normally, the NUM function must be used to convert the string back toa 
number. 


(See also NUM.) 
Object Subroutine 


CALL Object (numex, numex, strex, strex, numarr) 

The subroutine Object provides access to the creation and manipulation of physical windows, controls, and 
selected graphics objects. A single calling sequence is used: 

CALL Object (method, id, attributes$, values$, values()) 
Method isa number between 0 and 26 (usually represented by a variable name), and denotes the method 
to be applied to the object or control. I d is the identification number of the object or control. 
Attributes$ isa string expression that contains one or more attributes for which values need to be set 
(SET method) or interrogated (GET method); if there is more than one, the items in the list are separated 
by vertical bars “|”. Additional string information is communicated through values $; again, multiple 
items are separated by vertical bars “I”. Additional numeric information is communicated through a 
numeric list values(). 


Fora complete and detailed discussion of the Object subroutine, see Chapter 19 “Object Subroutine.” 
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ON GOSUB Statement 
ON rnumex GOSUB line-number-list 
ON rnumex GOSUB line-number-list ELSE simple-statement 


line-number-list:: line-number ..., line-number 
The keyword GOSUB may also be written as GO SUB. 


The rnumex is evaluated. If this value is in the range from 1 to the number of line-numbers in the line-num- 
ber-list, a GOSUB jump is made to the dine-number whose position in the list is that value. If the value is out- 
side the range and the ELSE part is missing, an exception occurs. If the value is outside the range and the 
ELSE part is present, then its simple-statemnent is executed, following which control passes to the next line. 


The simple-statement may be replaced by a line-number, in which case it becomes a GOTO statement. (See 
the IF statement for a list of simple-statements. ) 


Following the completion of the GOSUB subroutine (ie., upon execution of an appropriate RETURN state- 
ment), a jump is made to the first statement following the ON GOSUB statement. 


The program must be dine-numbered, and the target line-numbers must lie within the scope of the ON 
GOSUB statement. 


Exception: 10001 ON index out of range, no ELSE given. 
ON GOTO Statement 


ON rnumex GOTO line-number-list 
ON rnumex GOTO line-number-list ELSE simple-statement 


line-number-list:: line-number ..., line-number 
The keyword GOTO may also be written as GO TO. 


The rnumex is evaluated. If this value is in the range from 1 to the number of line numbers in the line- 
number-list, a jump is made to the dine-number whose position in the list is that value. If the value is owt- 
side the range and the ELSE part is missing, an exception occurs. Ifthe value is outside the range and the 
ELSE part is present, then its simple-statement is executed, following which control passes to the next Line. 
The simple-statement may be replaced by a line-number, in which case it becomes a GOTO statement. (See 
the IF statement for a list of simple-statements.) 


The program must be line-numbered, and the target Jine-numbers must lie within the scope of the ON 
GOTO statement. 


Exception: 10001 ON index out of range, no ELSE given. 
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OPEN Statement 
OPEN #rreumex: NAME strex 
OPEN #rnumex: NAME strex, open-list 
OPEN #rmumex: PRINTER 
OPEN #rnumex: SCREEN screen-coords 


open-list:: open-clause ..., open-clause 
screen-coords:: — numex, numex, numex, numex 


open-clause:: ACCESS INPUT 
ACCESS OUTPUT 
ACCESS OUTIN 
ACCESS strex 
CREATE NEW 
CREATE OLD 
CREATE NEWOLD 
CREATE strex 
ORGANIZATION TEXT 
ORGANIZATION STREAM 
ORGANIZATION RANDOM 
ORGANIZATION RECORD 
ORGANIZATION BYTE 
ORGANIZATION strex 
RECSIZE rnumex 


The keyword ORGANIZATION may be replaced by the keyword ORG. The keywords for the ACCESS, CRE- 
ATE, and ORGANIZATION clauses may be in upper, lower, or mixed. 


The open-list may contain no more than one open-elause of ACCESS type, no more than one of CREATE 
type, no more than one of ORGANIZATION type, and no more than one of the RECSIZE type. 


If a file is opened with ACCESS INPUT, only INPUT (or READ) statements may be subsequently used to 
access that file. Ifa file is opened with ACCESS OUTPUT, only PRINT (or WRITE) statements may subse- 
quently be used to access that file. Ifa file is opened with ACCESS OUTIN (default), both input and output 
may occur with the file. If a strex is used with an ACCESS clause, it must evaluate to one of the ACCESS 
keywords. If no ACCESS clause occurs, ACCESS OUTIN is assumed. 

Besides the restrictions that may be placed on file operations by the ACCESS clause, there may be addi- 
tional restrictions placed on the file by the operating system. 

If CREATE NEW occurs in a file OPEN statement, then the file must not already exist, but a new one will be 
created. If CREATE OLD occurs, then the file must already exist. If CREATE NEWOLD occurs, then the file 
will be opened if it exists, or a new one will be created and opened if it does not already exist. If the CREATE 
clause has a strex, it must evaluate to one of the CREATE keywords. Ifno CREATE clause occurs, CREATE 
OLD is assumed. 
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Using ORGANIZATION (ORG) TEXT for an empty file that has been erased will make it a TEXT file, 
regardless of the file’s previous organization. If the file is not empty, it must be of TEXT type; otherwise, an 
exception will occur. 


A newly created file opened without an ORG clause will have the default organization TXT. A newly cre- 
ated file opened without a RECSIZE clause will have the default record size 0. 


Using ORGANIZATION (ORG) STREAM for an empty file will make ita STREAM file, regardless of the file’s 
previous organization. Ifthe file is not empty, it must be of STREAM type; otherwise, an exception will occur. 
Using ORGANIZATION (ORG) RANDOM for an empty file will make it a RANDOM file, regardless of the 
file’s previous organization. If the file is not empty, it must be of RANDOM type; otherwise, an exception will 
occur. 

Using ORGANIZATION (ORG) RECORD for an empty file will make ita RECORD file, regardless of thefile’s 
previous organization. Ifthe file is not empty, it must be of RECORD type; otherwise, an ecception willoceur. 
Using ORGANIZATION (ORG) BYTE for any file specifies that that file will subsequently be accessed with 
BYTE file operations. 


Ifthe ORGANIZATION (ORG) clause contains a sfrex, it must evaluate to one ofthe ORGANIZATION keywords, 


Ifno ORGANIZATION (ORG) clause occurs, then ORGANIZATION RANDOM will be assumed if the file is 
a random file, ORGANIZATION RECORD will be assumed if the file is a record file, ORGANIZATION 
STREAM will be assumed if the file is a stream file, ORGANIZATION BYTE will be assumed if the fileis a 
True BASIC compiled file. 


The RECSIZE clause establishes the record size for a RANDOM, RECORD or BYTE file, proviced the file is 
empty or is newly created. (If no RECSIZE clause occurs, then a SET RECSIZE statement must be executed 
before the first write to the file.) Ifa RANDOM or RECORD file is not empty, then the RECSIZE clause, if 
present, must agree with the record size of the file. Ifa BYTE file is not empty, then the RECSIZE clause, if 
present, establishes a new record size that will be used in subsequent READ statements that do not have 
BYTE clauses. (WRITE to a BYTE file is not affect by RECSIZE.) 


OPEN with PRINTER assigns the default printer, if it exists, to that channel. The printer is treated like an 
OUTPUT only TEXT file. 


OPEN with SCREEN assigns to the channel a logical window which occupies that portion of the physical 
window denoted by the screen-coords, The screen-coords refer to, respectively, the left edge, the right edge, 
the bottom, and the top of the logical window. The full physical window is (0, 1,0, 1), with fractional values 
denoting portions of the physical window. Thus, (.5, 1, .5, 1) specifies that the logical window occupies the 
upper right quadrant of the physical window. The sereen-coords must follow the following rules: 
Q <= left edge < right edge <= 1 
0 <= bottom edge < top edge < = 4 
Exceptions: 7001 Channel number must be 1 to 1000. 
7002 Can’t use #0 here. (nonfatal) 
7003 Channel is already open. 
7100 Unknown value for OPEN option. 
7102 Too many channels open. 
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7103 File’s record size doesn’t match OPEN RECSIZE, 
7104 Wrong type of file. 
9001 File is read or write protected. 
9002 Trouble using disk or printer. 
9003 No such file. 
9004 File already exists. 
9007 Too many files open. 
9101 Can’t open PRINTER. 
-11002 Screen minimum >= maximum. 
-11003 Screen bounds must be 0 to 1. 


(See also the ERASE statement.) 
OPTION Statements 


There are seven OPTION statements, which are described below. None of them is executable; their effect is 
governed by their lexical position in a program or file and not by whether they are actually encountered in 
the course of execution. 


OPTION ANGLE 
OPTION ARITHMETIC 
OPTION BASE 
OPTION COLLATE 
OPTION NOLET 

- OPTION TYPO 
OPTION USING 


Several OPTION statements may be combined: 
OPTION option ..., option 


option: ANGLE RADIANS 
ANGLE DEGREES 
ARITHMETIC DECIMAL 
ARITHMETIC NATIVE 
BASE signed-integer 
COLLATE NATIVE 
COLLATE STANDARD 
NOLET 
TYPO 
USING TRUE 
USING ANSI 


Ifseveral options of the same type appear, the last one takes effect, 


The definitions of each of the options are given in the definitions of the individual OPTION statements that 
follow, 
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OPTION ANGLE Statement 

OPTION ANGLE DEGREES 

OPTION ANGLE RADIANS 
The OPTION ANGLE statement allows you to specify the type of angle measure to be used with trigonomet- 
ric functions and graphics transforms (SIN, COS, TAN, SEC, CSC, COT, ASIN, ACOS, ATN, ANGLE, 
ROTATE, and SHEAR). The OPTION ANGLE statement affects all evaluations of trigonometric functions 
and graphics transforms that follow it lexically, until either the end of the program-unit or another OPTION 
ANGLE statement is encountered. In the absence of an OPTION AN GLE statement, the default angle mea- 
sure is RADIANS. 
An OPTION ANGLE statement that occurs in a MODULE header or a procedure of the module applies to 
the trigonometric functions and transforms that follow it lexically in that module, including those im later 
procedures, until the end of the module or another OPTION ANGLE statement is encountered. 


OPTION ARITHMETIC Statement 
OPTION ARITHMETIC NATIVE 
OPTION ARITHMETIC STANDARD 


The OPTION ARITHMETIC statement has no effect and is included for compatibility with ANSI. 


OPTION BASE Statement 
OPTION BASE signed-integer 


The OPTION BASE statement allows you to specify the lower bound of all arrays and array constants whose 
lower bounds are not explicitly set in DIM, LOCAL, PUBLIC, or SHARE statements, or in certain redims, 
The OPTION BASE statement specifies the default lower bound for array declarations and redzzns that fol- 
low it lexically, until either the end of the program-unit or another OPTION BASE statement is encoun- 
tered. In the absence of an OPTION BASE statement, the default lower bound is 1. 


An OPTION BASE statement that occurs in a MODULE header or a procedure of the module applies to all 
array declarations that follow it lexically in that module, including those in later procedures, untilthe end of 
the module or another OPTION BASE statement is encountered. 


(See also the MAT statement.) 


OPTION COLLATE Statement 
OPTION COLLATE NATIVE 
OPTION COLLATE STANDARD 


The OPTION COLLATE statement has no effect and is included for compatibility with ANSI. 


OPTION NOLET Statement 
OPTION NOLET 


The OPTION NOLET statement allows LET statements to be written without the keyword LET. 


An OPTION NOLET statement can appear in a module-header or in any program-unit. It then applies to 21) 
assignment statements which occur lexically after the OPTION NOLET statement and continues to be in 
effect to the end of the file containing it. 
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Certain reserved words cannot be used as variable or array names, whether OPTION NOLET is in effect or 
not. These reserved words are as follows: 


Keywords: ELSE, NOT, PRINT, REM 

Numeric functions: DATE, EXLINE, EXTYPE, MAXN UM, PI, RND, RUNTIME, TIME 
String functions: DATES, TIME$ 

Array constants: CON, IDN, NUL$, ZER 


All other keywords of True BASIC can be used as variables whether OPTION NOLET is in effect or not. The 
only restriction is that IF and ELSEIF cannot be used as variables on the leftin a LET statement if the key- 
word LET is omitted under OPTION NOLET. 


The keyword DATA is not a reserved word and can be used in a LET statement if LET is included. It cannot, 
however, be used as a numvar in a LET statement if the LET is omitted under OPTION NOLET, because it 
will be interpreted as a DATA statement. For example, in 

OPTION NOLET 

DATA = 3 
the second line will be interpreted as a DATA statement with a data-item equal to “= 3” rather than asa LET 
statement without the LET. 


OPTION TYPO Statement 
OPTION TYPO 


The OPTION TYPO statement requires that all non-array variables that appear after it be declared explic- 
itly. They must be declared in a LOCAL, PUBLIC, SHARE, or DECLARE PUBLIC statement, or by 
appearing as parms in a SUB, DEF, FUNCTION, or PICTURE statement, 


An OPTION TYPO statement can appear in a MODULE header or in any program-unit. It then applies to 
all variables whose first appearance occurs after the OPTION TYPO statement and continues to be in 
effect to the end of the file containing it. 


OPTION USING Statement 
OPTION USING TRUE 
OPTION USING ANSI 


The OPTION USING statement determines which form of the PRINT USING statement or USINGS$ built- 
in function you wish to use. Selecting OPTION USING ANSI will use the ANSI standard version of these 
statements, while OPTION USING TRUE will use the traditional True BASIC version. OPTION USING 
TRUE is the default. 


ORD Function 
ORD(strex) 


Returns the ordinal position in the ASCII character set of the character given by sfrex, which must be 
either a single character or an allowable two- or three-character name of certain ASCII characters as 
described in Appendix A, except that ORD ("") =-1, ORD is the opposite of the CHR$ function in that 
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ORDCCHRS$(n)) = n forallnin the range 0 to 255. However, CHRS(ORD(a$)) = a$ only ifthe value 
of a$ is a single ASCII character. 


For example: 
ORDCCHR$(1)) = returns 1 
ORDC"A") returns 65 
ORDC" BEL") returns 7 
ORDC" cr") returns 13 
Exception: 4003 Improper ORD string. 
PACKB Subroutine 


True BASIC provides two routines, PACKB and UNPACKB, for packing and unpacking numeric integer 
values as bits in a string. PACKB isa callable subroutine, while UNPACKB is a function. 


The action of CALL PACKB (s$, bstart, blen, value) may be described as follows: 


1. Bstart, blen, and value are first rounded. 

9, If value is greater than 2431-1, it is replaced by 2"31-1. If value is less than -2431, it is replaced 
by -243L. 

3. BlLenshould be in the range -32 to 32, inclusive. If b len is not in this range, the results will be 
machine-dependent. 

4, If bLenis less than zero, it is replaced by ABS(b| en). 

. Ifbstart is less than 1, it is replaced by 1. 

6. Ifbstart is greater than the number of bits in the string s$ (which is always a multiple of eight) 
then it is replaced by the actual number of bits in s$ plus 1. 

7. Ifthe adjusted value falls in the range -2"(b Len-1) to 2(bLen-1)-1, inclusive, the two’s-comple- 
ment binary representation of the adjusted va Lue is stored in the field of length bl en bits starting 
at bit position bs tar t. The string is extended, if necessary, but always by a whole number of eight- 
bit characters. 

8. Ifthe adjusted va Lue falls outside the range defined in step 7, only the least significant bits are 
retained and stored. 


on 


For example: 


CALL PACKB (s$, 1, 8, 12) 
' Places the bits "00001100" into the 1st byte of s$. 


CALL PACKB (s$, 1, 16, 12) 
! Places the bits “0000000000001100" into 
H the first two bytes of s$. 


CALL PACKB (s$, 9, 8, 0) 
i Places the bits "00000000" into the 2nd byte of s$. 


CALL PACKB (s$, 33, 1, 0) 
! Places the bit "O" into the 33rd bit of s$. 


CALL PACKB (s$, 33, 1, 1) 
! Places the bit "1" into the 33rd bit of s$. 


(See also UNPACKB.) 
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PAUSE Statement 
PAUSE reumex 


The PAUSE statement will cause the execution of the program to stop for a number of seconds given by 
nurmex and then continue. The pausing will be as accurate as possible on a given system. Negative values 
will be treated as 0. 


Pi Function 
PI 


A no-argument function, PI returns the value of pi, the ratio of a circle’s circumference to its diameter 
(approximately equal to 3.14159265). It gives as much accuracy as possible on your computer, but in any 
case at least ten decimal places, 


PICTURE Structure 


plcture- statement 
END PICTURE 


picture-statement:: PICTURE identifier 
PICTURE identifier (subparmiist) 
See the SUB statement for the definition of subparmlist. 
A PICTURE is invoked with a DRAW statement. Other than that, a PICTURE acts exactly like a subrou- 
tine. The parameter passing mechanism is that of subroutines. In fact, PICTURES can be used in all cases 
in place of a subroutine, except that they may not execute SET WINDOW statements. 


Ifthe PICTURE contains PLOT statements (PLOT, MAT PLOT, FLOOD, GET POINT, or GET MOUSE) 
or contains CALL or DRAW statements to other pictures or subroutines, then the final picture will reflect 
all the transforms applied through all the DRAW statements. 


ifthe system does not support graphics, the PICTURE structure is legal and acts like a subroutine 
although any graphics statements used in it will generate an exception. 


Exception: 11004 Can’t SET WINDOW in picture. 


PLAY Statement 
PLAY strex 


The strex defines the tune and is made up of characters that have the following meanings: 


AtoG Play the note in the current octave, in the current tempo, and with the current 
dynamics. Optional # or + may follow to indicate a sharp; or a - may follow to indi- 
cate a flat. 

AntoGn Play the note in the current octave but with the length of this note given only by n 
(see L n, below.) Optional #, +, or - signs may be added, as in A#2. 
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> and < 
Ln 


RnorPn 
Tn 


MF 


MB 


MN 


ML 


MS 
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Set eurrent octave to that indicated by n. Octaves run from 0 to 7. A given octave 
runs from C to the next higher B. Middle C is the first note of octave 4. If no “O” 
command has yet been executed, the default is octave 5. 

Move up (>) or down (<) one octave. 

Set the length (duration) of the subsequent notes and rests. The lengths are the 
reciprocals of n ~ that is, 1 stands for a whole note, 2 for a half note, 4 for a quarter 
note, and so on. Note that n must be a whole number. The default value for nis 4—- 
a quarter note. 

A dot after a note indicates that the note is to be played as a dotted note; that is, 1.5 
times its normal length. Thus, "A4.' means the note A played as a dotted quarter. 
Several dots may be used to increasingly lengthen the note. Rests may also be dot- 
ted. 

Rest (pause) for length n. Lengths are measured as in the L command above. 


Set the tempo. Here, n stands for the number of quarter notes in one minute. The 
default tempo is 120, or 120 quarter notes to the minute. 

Subsequent music will be played “in the foreground”; that is, no other statement will 
be executed until the entire music string has been played. This is the default, 

Play subsequent music “in the background” — that is, your program. will continue to 
run while the remainder of the music string is played. 

Play the music with “normal” dynamics, as opposed to “legato” or “staccato ? This 
means that each note plays for 7/8 of the time specified by the L command; the 
remaining 1/8 is silence. This is the default. 


Play the music with “legato” dynamics. This means that each note plays for the full 
time specified by the L command. 


Play the music with “staccato” dynamics. This means that each note plays for 3/4 of 
the time specified by the L command. (Not available for Windows 3.x) 


Uppercase and lowercase letters are equivalent in play strings. Spaces may be inserted toimprove legibility, 
but True BASIC ignores them. No characters, other than those listed above, are allowed in play strings. 


If the music is being played in the foreground, the program waits until the play string is finished hefore exe- 
cuting the next statement. If the music is being played in the background, the music continues until it is 
completed or until it encounters another PLAY or SOUND statement. 


If the system does not support sound, the PLAY statement is ignored. 
Exception: -4501 Error in PLAY string. 
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PLOT Statements 
There are five types of PLOT statements: 
PLOT POINTS 
PLOT LINES 
PLOT AREA 
PLOT TERT 
Vacuous PLOT 
The terms pointslist and point are used with these statements and are defined as: 
pointslist:: point; point 
point: numex, numex 


All PLOT statenents in pictures are subject to the effects of the current transform. (See the DRAW statement.) 
All PLOT statements, except for PLOT TEXT, are clipped at the edges of the current logical window. That 
18, the portion of the drawing that is inside the logical window is shown, while the portion outside the logi- 
cal window is not. No error occurs if part or all of the drawing lies outside the logical window. 


PLOT Statement (Vacuous PLOT) 

PLOT 

PLOT LINES 

PLOT LINES: 
These statements turn off the beam in case a previous PLOT or PLOT LINES statement ended with a semi- 
colon. They have no effect if the beam is already off. 


PLOT AREA Statement 

PLOT AREA: pointslist 
PLOT AREA plots the region defined by the poinislist and fills it with the current foreground color. The last 
point need not repeat the first point, as the line segment needed to close the polygon is automatically supplied. 


PLOT LINES Statement 
PLOT LINES: pointslist 
PLOT pointslist 
PLOT LINES: poinitslist; 
PLOT poirtslist; 
PLOT LINES plo‘s the line consisting of the line-segments that connect the points in the pointslist, A line is 
drawn from the previous point to the first point in the pointslist if and only if the beam was left on. 
The following two statements are equivalent: 
PLOT x1, yt; x2, y2; x3, y3 
PLOT LINES: x1, y1; x2, y2; x3, y3 
PLOT LINES and PLOT statements may end with a (;). In this case, the beam is left on so that subsequent 
PLOT LINES or PLOT statements will continue plotting the line without a break. Otherwise, the beam is 
turned off. 
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PLOT POINTS Statement 
PLOT POINTS: pointslist 
PLOT point 


PLOT POINTS plots the points (x-y pairs) in the poinéslist as dots in user-coordinates. PLOT x,y isan 
abbreviation for PLOT POINTS: x,y. 


PLOT TEXT Statement 
PLOT TEXT, AT point: strex 


PLOT TEXT plots the text string in the current color at the point specified in the AT clause. Which part of 
the text string will fall at that pointis determined by the current state of TEXT JUSTIFY. 


(See also the SET TEXT JUSTIFY statement.) 


POS Function 

POS(strex, strex) 

POS(strex, strex, rnumex) 
Returns the position of the first character of the first occurrence of the entire second string in the first string. 
Ifthe second string does not appear in the first string, or if the first string is null while the second is not, then 
POS returns 0, Ifthe second string is null, then POS returns 1. 
Ifa third argument is present, then the search for the second string starts at that character position in the 
first string given by that number and proceeds to the right. If the second string 1s null, POS returns the 
starting position. 


The first form of POS is equivalent to the second form with the third argument equal to one. 


For example: 
POS ("banana", “ana") returns 2 
POS ("banana", "nan") returns 3 
POS ("banana", "n", 4) returns 5 
POS ("banana", "xyz", 10) returns 0 


POS can be defined more precisely in terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 


DEF POS(s1$,s2$,start) 
LET start = MAXC1,MINCROUND(start),LEN(s1$)+1)) 
FOR c = start TO LEN(s1$)-LEN(s2$)+1 
IF si$Cc:c+LEN(s2$)-1] = s2$ THEN 
LET POS = c 
EXIT DEF 
END [F 
NEXT ¢ 
LET POS = 0 
END DEF 


(See also POSR, CPOS, CPOSR, NCPOS, and NCPOSR.) 
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POSR Function 
POSR(sirex, strex) 
POSR(sé¢rex, strex, rnumex) 


Returns the pesition of the first character of the last occurrence of the entire second string in the first string. 
Ifthe second string does not appear in the first string, or if the first string is null but the second is not, POSR 
returns 0. [f the second string is null, then POSR returns the length of the first string plus one. 

If a third argument is present, then the search for the last occurrence starts at the character position in the 
first string given by that number and proceeds to the left (that is, backwards). If the second string is null, 
POSR returns the starting position. 


The first form of POSR is equivalent to the second form with the third argument equal to the length of the 
first argument plus one. For example: 


POSR (“banana", "“anan") returns 2 
POSR (“banana", "“nan") returns 3 
POSR (“banana", “n", 4) returns 3 


POSR (“banana", "xyz", 10) returns 0 


POSR can be defined more precisely in terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 


DEF POSR(s1$,s2$,s) 
LET difflen = LEN(s1$)-LEN(s2$)+1 
LET start = MAX(QO,MINCROUND(s),difflen) 
FOR c = start TO 1 STEP -1 
IF sit$€crctLEN(s2$)-1] = s2$ THEN 





LET POSR = c 
EXIT DEF 
END IF 
NEXT ¢ 
LET POSR = 0 
END DEF 
(See also POS, CPOS, CPOSR, NCPOS, and NCPOSR.) 
PRINT Statement 
PRINT 
PRINT prent-list 
PRINT using-option: using-list 
PRINT #rnumex 
PRINT #raumex: 
PRINT #raumex: printlist 
PRINT #rnumex, file-print-option ..., file-print-option: print-list 
PRINT #rnumex, file-using-option ..., file-using-option: using-list 





printlist:: printitem ... separator printitem 
printitem ... separator printitem separator 


using-list:: usingitem ..., usingitem 
usingitem ..., usingitem ; 
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separator: Or; 
printitem:: numex 

strex 

fab-call 

null 
usingitem:: numex 

strex 
tab-call:: TAB(rnumex) 


TAB(rnumex, rnurnex) 


file-using-option:: using-option 


file-print-option 
using-option:: USING sirex 

USING line-number 
file-print-option:: IF THERE THEN action 
action: EXIT DO 

EXIT FOR 


line-number 


The printitems are printed on the screen or, if #rnumex is present, at the end of the associ ated file, provided 
the file pointer is at the end of the file. Numeric values are printed according to the semantics for the STRS 
function, except that a trailing space is always provided and, for positive numbers, a leading space is pro- 
vided. String values are printed as is, with no additional leading or trailing spaces. If the separator between 
two items is a semicolon, then the items are printed juxtaposed, except for the trailing and possibly leading 
space surrounding a numeric value. If the separator is a comma, then the next item is printed in the next 
print zone. 


A printitem can be omitted entirely, in which case nothing is printed, but the separator Las its usual effect. 
Thus, 
PRINT , ,"*" 


will skip the current print zone and the next and print the asterisk in the zone after that. 
If the IF THERE clause is present, its action is carried out if the file-pointer is not at theend of the file. 


Ifa USING clause is present, the values are then printed according to the format specified, without regard 
to print zones. Ifa strex follows the word USING, it will be used to determine the format. IF a line-nurnber fol- 
lows the word USING, the line-number must be that of an IMAGE statement; the charecters following the 
colon of the IMAGE statement then determine the format. (See the IMAGE statement.) 


If there are not enough fields in the format string, the format string is re-used from its be ginning, including 
starting a new line. If there are left over fields at the end of the printing, they are ignored. 


“oD 


Ifa field in the using string is inadequate (too short, not enough “”” for an exponent, n» “- for a negative 
number), then what happens depends on whether or not the PRINT statement is contained in the profeeied- 
part of a WHEN structure. If it is, an exception occurs. Otherwise, the following actions cccur: 
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1. The field is filled with asterisks and printed. 
2. The value is printed unformatted on the next line. 


3. Printing continues on the following line. 
The margin is ignored ifa USING clause is included in a PRINT statement. That is, characters may be 
printed beyond the margin. 


The zonewidth is 16 characters wide by default. The zones begin with character position 1, character posi- 
tion 17, etc. You. can change the zonewidth with a SET ZONEWIDTH statement. 


If the PRINT statement ends with a semicolon, subsequent printing will occur immediately following on 
the same line. If the PRINT statement ends with a comma, then subsequent printing will occur on the 
same line but in the next print zone. Otherwise, subsequent printing will start on the next line. 


For items whose printing would extend beyond the right margin, two rules apply: 
1. If the starting print position is not at the left margin, then the item will start printing on the next line. 


3, If the item is too long to fit on the current line and the starting print position is at the left margin, 
then the item will be printed “folded” — that is, only what fits on the line will be printed there, with the 
rest being printed on the next line, and so on. The margin is set initially to 80 characters. You can 
change the margin with a SET MARGIN statement. 


TAB with one argument causes the next item to he printed, starting at the column position specified by the 
argument. If the cursor is already at that position, no action occurs. If the printed material on that line 
already extends past the position specified, the new item is printed at that position but on the next line. If 
the TAB argument is less than 1, it is replaced by 1, unless the PRINT statement is contained lexically 
within the protected-part of a WHEN structure, when an exception occurs. If the TAB argument is greater 
than the margin, it will be reduced “modulo” the margin. That is, in TAB(n), ifn > margin, n will be replaced 
by MOD(n - 1, margin) + 1. The effect of TAB with one argument is the same whether or not the PRINT 
statement includes a channel, and whether the channel refers to a file or a logical window. 


TAB with two arguments may be used in a PRINT statement only when printing to a logical window. It 
causes the next item to be printed starting at a row number given by the first argument and a column given 
by the second argument. The row and column are in cursor coordinates; the top row of the window is num- 
bered 1, and the left column is numbered 1. The row and column must be within the limits for the current 
logical window, or the logical window specified. 
TAB with two arguments is equivalent to the SET CURSOR statement; that is, the following two sequences 
are equivalent: 
PRINT TAB(r,c); "x" 
SET CURSOR r, c 
PRINT "x" 
(See the TAB function and SET CURSOR and IMAGE statements.) 
Exceptions: 4005 TAB column less than 1. (nonfatal) 
7004 Channel isn’t open. 
7302 Can't output to INPUT file. 
7308 Can’t PRINT or WRITE to middle of this file. 
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8201 Badly formed USING string. 
8202 No USING item for output. 
8203 USING value too large for field. (nonfatal) 
8204 USING exponent too large for field. (nonfatal) 
9601 Cursor set out of bounds. 

-11000 Can’t do graphics on this computer. 


PRIVATE Statement 
PRIVATE procname ..., procname 


procname:: identifier 
string-identifier 
The PRIVATE statement, which can appear only as part of a module header, specifies that the external pro- 
cedures (subroutines, functions, or pictures) named are private to that module. That is, they can be accessed 
by the other procedures in the module, but not by procedures outside the module. The procedures named 
need not actually exist. A module’s procedures can’t be named more than once in PRIVATE statements. 


PROGRAM Statement 
PROGRAM identifier 
PROGRAM identifier (funparmiist) 
funparmlist:: funparm ... , funparm 
funparm:: simple-numvar 
simple-strvar 
arrayparm 


The PROGRAM statement, if used, must be the first statement of the main program, other than comment 
lines. The identifier following the keyword PROGRAM must be present, although it is not used. 

Ifthe program is the target of a CHAIN statement containing a WITH clause, and the PROGRAM statement 
contains the (funparmlist), then the parameters in the funparmlist receive the arguments sent in the 
CHAIN statement. If the funparmlist is missing, or the number and type of the parameters do not match 
with the arguments, an exception will occur at the CHAIN statement. 

If there is no WITH clause in the CHAIN statement, the PROGRAM statement must not contain a fun- 
parmlist; if it does, an exception will occur at the CHAIN statement. 

If the program is run directly, the PROGRAM statement, if included with a parameter list, can be used to 
receive data from the operating system command line. 

The parameter passing mechanism is that of defined functions - by value. Thus, even ifthe CHAIN state- 
ment contains a RETURN clause, the parameters cannot carry information back to the original program. 
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PUBLIC Statement 
PUBLIC publicitem ..., publicitem 


publicitern:: simple-numvar 
simple-strvar 
array bounds 


The PUBLIC statement specifies that each variable and array named can be accessed from outside the mod- 
ule or program-unit, provided that a program-unit desiring to access the variable or array specifies it in a 
DECLARE PUBLIC statement. The appearance of an array bounds in a PUBLIC statement causes the 
array to be dimensioned, as in a DIM statement. 

A given publicitem cannot appear more than once in the PUBLIC statements of a program. 

PUBLIC variables and arrays are similar to external variables and arrays (as im PL/I). The purpose and use 
of PUBLIC variables and arrays is similar to the purpose and use of COMMON (as in FORTRAN). All these 
mechanisms allow variables and arrays to be shared throughout the program without passing them as 
parameters to the external procedures of the program. 


RAD Function 
RAD(aumex) 
RAD(x) returns the number of radians in x degrees. This function is not affected by the current OPTION 
ANGLE. For example: 
RAD (90) = PI/2 = 1.5708... 
RAD can be defined in terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 
DEF RAD(x) = x*PI/180 


(See also DEG and PI.) 


RANDOMIZE Statement 
RANDOMIZE 


The RANDOMIZE statement produces a new seed for the random number generator. The new seed is calcu- 
lated from system parameters that are changing constantly, such as the date and the time, However, you 
should realize that it is remotely possible that the same seed could be produced if the conditions under which 
the program is run are identical, including the date and the time. The random numbers produced by the gen- 
erator can be accessed through the RND function. 


Itis not necessary, nor is it desirable, to use the RANDOMIZE statement more than once in the running ofa 
program. 
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READ Statement 
READ var ..., var 
READ IF MISSING THEN action: var ..., var 
READ &rnumex: var ..., var 
READ &rnumex: var ..., var SKIP REST 
READ érnumex, read-option ...,read-option: var ..., var 
READ #rnumex, read-option ...,read-option: var ..., var SKIP REST 


read -option:: record-setter 
IF MISSING THEN action 
BYTES rnumex 


record-setter:: BEGIN 
END 
NEXT 
SAME 


action:: EXIT DO 
EXIT FOR 
line-number 
var:: numvar 

siruar 

struar substrex 
If the action of an IF MISSING clause is EXIT FOR or EXIT DO, then the READ statement must be con- 
tained within a loop of that type. If the action is a line-number, it must follow the same rules as aGOTO 
statement with that line-number. 
The READ statement without #rnumex assigns to its variables the next detum from the DATA list in the 
current invocation of the program-unit containing the READ statement. (See the DATA statement.) 
Astrvar can receive any valid datum. A numvar can receive only a datum that is unquoted and is a valid. 
numeric-constant. If the sirvar is followed by a substrex, the string datum replaces the characters specified. 
in the substrex. 
If the IF MISSING clause is present, then its action will take effect if and when the data become exhausted 
while the reading is still in progress. 
The READ statement with #rnumex assigns to its vars values obtained from the associated file. If the 
BYTES clause is present, then the file must be of type BYTE. If the record-setter is present, the file-pointer 
is repositioned before the actual reading begins. If the record-setter is BEGIN, the file-painter is positioned 
at the beginning of the file. If END, it is positioned at the end of the file. If SAME, it is positioned to whereit 
was at the beginning of the previous READ or similar operation carried out on that file. If NEXT, the file- 
pointer is not changed unless it was left in the middle of a record because an exception occurred; in this case, 
NEXT causes the file-pointer to move to the beginning of the next record. 
After the record-setter, if any, has been applied, the action of the IF MISSING clause, is carried outif the file- 
pointer is at the end of the file. 
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For a STREAM file, values from the file are assigned to the variables in the READ statement. The file 
pointer is set to the next value after the READ is completed. 


For a RANDOM file, values from the record in the file at the file-pointer are assigned to the variables in the 
READ statement. There must be the same number of variables as there are elements in the record; if the 
SKIP REST clause is present, there may be more values in the record than there are variables - the unused 
ones are skipped. The file pointer is set to the next record after the READ is completed. 


For a RECORD file, values from successive records in the file starting at the file pointer are assigned to the 
variables in the READ statement. The file pointer is set to the next record after the READ is completed. 


For STREAM, RANDOM, and RECORD files, strings and numbers may be mixed in any order in the file (or 
in the records of a RANDOM file), but they must be read into the proper type of variable, that is, strings into 
string variables and numbers into numeric variables. 


For a BYTE file, if the BYTES clause is present, you may read only into strvars. A number of bytes equal to 
the BYTES rnumex is read from the BYTE file and assigned to the next strvar. If there are fewer bytes 
remaining in the file than are requested by the second rnumex, but if there is at least one, the remaining are 
assigned. The number of characters specified in the BYTES clause overrides the record size specified in a 
previous SET RECSIZE statement or in a RECSIZE OPEN option. 


If the BYTES clause is absent, you may read into strvars or numvars, or any combination thereof. The num- 
ber of bytes assigned to each strvar is determined by a previous SET RECSIZE statement or an OPEN REC- 
SIZE option. If there are fewer bytes in the file, but there is at least one, the remaining are assigned. The 
number of bytes assigned to each numvar is always eight, regardless of the current RECSIZE. These eight 
bytes must be in the IEEE floating point representation of a number, asif produced by the NUM$0 function. 


The file pointer will be advanced to the next byte after the READ is completed. 


Exceptions: 1053 String too long in READ. 
7004 Channel isn’t open. 
7303 Can’t input from OUTPUT file. 
-7351 Must be BYTE file for READ BYTES. 
8001 Reading past end of data. 
8011 Reading past end of file. 
8012 Too few data in record. 
8013 Too many data in record. 
8101 Data item isn’t a number. 
-8104 Data item isn’t a string. 
8105 Badly formed input line from file. 
-8503 Can’t use READ or WRITE for TEXT file. 
9001 File is read or write protected. 
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Read_Image Subroutine 
CALL Read_Image (sourcetype$, imagedataé, filename) 


The Read_Image subroutine reads agraphics image from the file whose name 1s specified, converting it into 
the local BOX KEEP format, which is then stored in the string imagedata$. The user should specify the type 
of the image file in sourcetype$, which may contain one of: “JPEG”, “PICT” (Macintosh only,) “MIS BMP’, 
possibly “OS/2 BMP”, and possibly “PCX”. These file types must be supplied exactly as shown, although they 
may be lower- or mixed case. If the sourcetype$ is the null string, True BASIC will do its best to determine 
the actual type of the file and act accordingly. (Note: The software behind this subroutine is based in part on 
the work of the Independent JPEG Group.) 


Exceptions: 7104 Wrong typeof file. 
9002 Trouble using disk or printer. 
9003 Nosuch file. 


REM Statement 
REM. ... character 


The REM statement allows you to add comments to your program. You can use any characters you want in 
the REM statement except an end-of-line. REM statements are ignored. 


A REM statement is equivalent to acomment line that begins with an exclamation mark (\). In addition, an 
exclamation mark (!) can be used to place comments on the same lines as other True BASIC statements. 


REMAINDER Function 
REMAINDER(@umex, numex) 


REMAINDER(x,y) returns the remainder obtained by dividing x by y; y must not be equal to 0. For example: 


REMAINDER(17,5) returns 2 
REMAINDER(-17,5) returns -2 
REMAINDER(-17,-5) returns -2 


REMAINDER is equal te MOD when both arguments are positive or both arguments are negative, or if the 
remainder is zero. Otherwise, it willbe MOD(x,y) - y. Asimple rule is that, unless the remainder is 
zero, REMAINDER will have the same sign as its first argument, while MOD will have the same sign asits 
second argument. 
REMAINDER(x,y) can be defined in terms of the IP function as follows: 

DEF REMAINDER(x,y) = x ~ y*IP(x/y) 

Exception: 3006 MOD and REMAINDER can’t have 0 as 2nd argument. 


(See also MOD.) 
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REPEATS Function 
REPEAT &(strex, rnumex) 


Returns the string consisting of rnumex copies of strex. For example: 





REPEATS ("Hi", 2.7) returns "HiHIHE" 
REPEATS ("=--", 2) returns "-----~ 
Exception: 4010 REPEAT$ count <0. 
RESET Statement 


RESET #rnumex: BEGIN 

RESET #rnumex: END 

RESET #rnumex: NEXT 

RESET #rnumex: SAME 

RESET #rnumex: RECORD rnumex 


These statements are equivalent to, respectively, 


SET #rnumex: POINTER BEGIN 
SET &rnumex: POINTER END 
SET #rnumex: POINTER NEXT 
SET #rnumex: POINTER SAME 
SET #rnumex: RECORD rnumex 


Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 
7202 Must be RECORD or BYTE file for SET RECORD. 


RESTORE Statement 

RESTORE 

RESTORE dine-number 
The RESTORE statement resets the data pointer to the start of the data-list. It lets you reuse the dafa-list 
in the current invocation of the program-unit containing the RESTORE statement. The data pointers in 
other program-units, or in other invocations of the containing program-unit, are not affected. 





Ifa line-number is present, then the program-unit must be line-numbered. The data-pointer is reset to that 
point in the data-list represented by the DATA statements at that line-number and beyond in the program- 
unit. 


(See also the DATA statement.) 


RETRY Statement 
RETRY 


The RETRY statement can appear only in the handler-part of a WHEN or HANDLER structure. It trans- 
fers directly to the line that was being executed when the exception occurred. 


(See the WHEN and HANDLER structures, and the EXIT HANDLER and CONTINUE statements, ) 
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RETURN Statement 
RETURN 


The RETURN statement is used in conjunction with the GOSUB statement. It transfers control to the first 
line following the line containing the most recently executed GOSUB statement. There must be at least one 
GOSUB statement in the current invocation of the current program-unit for which a RETURN has not yet 
been executed. 


Exception: 10002 RETURN without GOSUB. 


RND Function 
RND 


Ano-argument function, RND returns the next “pseudo-random” number in the sequence. These numbers, 
which have no obvious pattern, fall in the range 0 <= RND < 1. If the program containing RND is rerun, 
True BASIC produces the same sequence of RND values. If you want your program to produce unpre- 
dictable results, use a RANDOMIZE statement before you use the RND function. 


(See also the RANDOMIZE statement.) 


ROUND Function 
ROUND(numex, rnumex) 


ROUND(numex) 


ROUND (x,n) returns the value of x rounded to n decimal places. Positive values of n round to the right ofthe 
decimal point; negative values round to the left, ROUND (x) is the same as ROUND (x ,0). For example: 


ROUND(123.4567, 3) returns 123.4567 
ROUND(123.4567, -2) returns 100 
ROUND( 123.4567) returns 123 


ROUND (x,n) can be defined in terms of the INT function as follows: 
DEF ROUND(x,n) = INTCx*f04n + 0.5)/104n 


Exceptions: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
(See also TRUNCATE and INT.) 


ATRIMS$ Function 
RTRIM §(strex) 


Returns the value of sirex but with the trailing blank spaces removed. Leading spaces, if any, are retained. 
For example: 


RTRIMSC" abc my returns " abc" 
(See also LTRIM$ and TRIM$.) 
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RUNTIME Function 

RUNTIME 
A no-argument function, RUNTIME returns the number of seconds of processor time used since the start of 
execution. Itis useful only in time-sharing systems where the TIME function can be used to measure elapsed 
time only, On personal computers, RUNTIME may return -1. 


(See TIME.) 


SEC Function 
SEC(umex) 

Returns the value of the secant function. If OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, the argument is 
assumed to be in degrees. If OPTION ANGLE RADIANS (default) is in effect, the argument is assumed to 
bein radians. 
For example, if OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, then SEC (45) is approximately 1.41421... if 
OPTION ANGLE RADIANS is in effect, then SEC (1) is approximately 1.85082... 
SEC may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 

DEF SEC(x) = 1/C0SCx) 

Exception: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 


SELECT CASE Structure 
The SELECT CASE structure, which allows multi-way branches depending on the value of a particular 
expression, has the following form: 


select-case-structure:. SELECT CASE selectex 
CASE case-specifier 


CASE case-specifier 


CASE ELSE 


END SELECT 
selecten:: numex 

strex 
case-specifier:: case-part ..., case-part 
case-part:: constant 


constant TO constant 
IS velop constant 


consiant:: numeric-constant 
quoted-string 


The SELECT CASE structure may have zero or more CASE parts, and zero or one CASE ELSE parts, but 
must have at least one of either a CASE or CASE ELSE part. The consiants in a case-specifier must be of the 
same type (numeric or string) as the selectex in the SELECT CASE statement. 
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The selectex in the SELECT CASE statement is evaluated. The case-specifier in the first CASE part is exam- 
ined. If the selectex satisfies any of the case-parts, then the statements following that CASE statement are 
executed and control passes to the first statement following END SELECT. 


The selecter satisfies a case-part if (1) the case-part consists of a single value and the selectex equals it 
exactly, (2) the case-part consists of a pair of values separated by the word TO and the selectex lies in the 
range, including end points, defined by the two values, or (3) the case-part consists of an |S clause and the 
value of the sedectex satisfies the relation: 


selectex relop constant 


If no case-part in the first CASE statement is satisfied, then the second CASE statement is examined ina 
like manner, and so on. 


If no CASE statement is satisfied, then the statements following the CASE ELSE statement are executed. If 
no CASE statement is satisfied and there is no CASE ELSE part, then an exception occurs. 


Exception: 10004 No CASE selected, but no CASE ELSE. 
SET Statements 


Arunning program can set certain graphics and files parameters through the SET statement. Examples are 
changing the color mix for a certain color, and setting the record size for a RANDOM file. Some SET state- 
ments require a channel expression (which can refer to a file or a logical window), others forbid it, and a few 
can have it or not. For those that allow or require a channel expression, channel #0 always refers to the 
default logical window. If the channel expression refers to neither a file nor a logical window, then an excep- 
tion occurs. 


Exception: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 


SET and ASK work together. All quantities that can be SET can be asked about. The reverse is not true, as 
there are parameters beyond the control of the program. (See the ASK statement.) 


Here is an alphabetical enumeration of the types of SET statements. 


SET BACK 

SET COLOR 

SET COLOR MIX 
SET CURSOR 
SET DIRECTORY 
SET MARGIN 
SET MODE 

SET NAME 

SET POINTER 
SET RECORD 
SET RECSIZE 
SET TEXT JUSTIFY 
SET WINDOW 
SET ZONEWIDTH 
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SET BACK Statement 
SET BACK rnumex 
SET BACKGROUND COLOR rnumex 
SET BACK strex 
SET BACKGROUND COLOR sirex 


SET BACK (SET BACKGROUND COLOR) with rnumex sets the background color to the color correspond- 
ing to rnumex. Valid color numbers are those in the range 1 through the maximum color number. You can 
determine the maximum color number through an ASK MAX COLOR statement. Numbers outside this 
range will have effects that are dependent on your particular machine. If your machine does not support 
color, True BASIC may supply a suitable patterm. The default background color is -2 

SET BACK (SET BACKGROUND COLOR) with sirex sets the background color to the color named in the 
strex (upper, lower, or mixed case may be used.) 
SET BACK (SET BACKGROUND COLOR) sets the color for the current physical window, including any log- 
ical windows it may contain. However, the background color is generally only used when a portion of a win- 
dow needs to be cleared; therefore, it is possible to limit its apparent effect by carefully controlling use of the 
CLEAR and BOX CLEAR statements. 


See the SET COLOR statement for a list of legal color names. 
Exception: -11008 No such color. 


SET COLOR Statement 
SET COLOR rnumex 
SET COLOR strex 


SET COLOR with rnumex sets the foreground color to the color that corresponds to rnumex. Valid color 
numbers are those in the range 0 through the maximum color number. You can determine this maximum 
color number with an ASK MAX COLOR statement. Numbers outside this range will have effects that are 
dependent on the particular machine. If your machine does not support color, True BASIC may supply a 
suitable pattern. The default color is -1. 


SET COLOR with strex sets the foreground color of the current logical window to the color named in the 
strez, which must evaluate to one of the following (upper, lower, or mixed case may be used): 





MAGENTA CYAN WHITE 
RED BLUE GREEN BACKGROUND 
YELLOW BROWN BLACK 


A strex that names two colors separated by a slash can set the foreground and background colors at the same 
time. For example: 

SET COLOR "“RED/GREEN" 
will set the foreground color to red and the background color to green. 
True BASIC may substitute for a color not available. For example, MAGENTA may be substituted for RED, 
if RED isnot available. The value BACKGROUND refers to the current background color. Set COLOR 0 will 
set the color to that of color mix table entry 0, which is not necessarily the background color. 


Exceptions:-11008 No such color. 
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SET COLOR MIX Statement 
SET COLOR MIX (rnumex) numex, numex, numex 


Sets the intensities of the color whose number is given by (rnumex). The three remaining arguments repre- 
sent, respectively, the intensities of the red, green, and blue components of the color. Values < 0 will be 
replaced by 0, and values > 1 will be replaced by 1. Other values will be adjusted to an available intensity. On 
some machines, or in some modes, this statement has no effect. 


For example, suppose that a particular graphics mode allows each of the three colors to take on the following 
four intensities: 0, 1/3, 2/3, and 1. There then would be 4*4*4 = 64 different colors or hues, although they 
might not all be available simultaneously. The value of the numex for each color will be converted to one of 
these four intensities as shown below; these values will be returned in a subsequent ASK statement. 
! The SET COLOR intensity value is x 
If x < .25 THEN 
LET intensity = 0 
ELSE IF x < .50 THEN 
LET intensity = 1/3 
ELSE IF x < .75 THEN 
LET intensity = 2/3 
ELSE 
LET intensity = 1 
END IF 


Exception: -11000 Can’t do graphics on this computer. 


SET CURSOR Statement 
SET CURSOR sirex 
SET CURSOR rnumex, rnumex 


SET CURSOR with strex sets the mode of the text cursor as follows: 
"OFF" Turns the cursor off 
Anything else Turns the cursor on 

The value "0 F F"can be in upper, lower, or mixed case. 


SET CURSOR with numeric arguments sets the text cursor to the text cursor position whose row (line) and 
column (character) are given, respectively, by the two arguments. The top row of the logical window is 1, 
and the same for the left most column. 


Exceptions: 8601 Cursor setout of bounds. 
-11000Can’t do graphics on this computer. 


SET DIRECTORY Statement 
SET DIRECTORY strex 


SET DIRECTORY allows the program to change to another directory. The strex must contain the new 
directory name using the conventions of the operating system. 


Exceptions: 9002 Trouble using disk or printer. 
9008 No such directory. 
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SET MARGIN Statement 


SET MARGIN rnumex 
SET frnumex: MARGIN rnumex 
SET MARGIN without a channel changes the right margin for PRINT statements for the current logical 
window or standard output. The margin must not be less than the current zonewidth. 
SET MARGIN with a channel that refers to a text file sets the right margin for PRINT statements out- 
putting to that file. The effect of the margin with text files is identical to that with the screen. The margin for 
a text file must be no less than the current zonewidth for that text file. 
If you wish to output strings of arbitrary length to a file or printer, you can prevent unwanted end-of-lines by 
using SET MARGIN MAXNUM. 
SET MARGIN witha channel that refers to a logical window sets the margin for that window. SET MARGIN 
#0 refers to the default logical window. 
Exceptions: 4006 Margin less than zonewidth. 
73812 Can’t set ZONEWIDTH or MARGIN for this file. 
73138 Can’t set ZONEWIDTH or MARGIN for INPUT file. 


SET MODE Statement 
SET MODE strex 
There are several modes. They may be expressed in uppercase, lowercase, or mixed case. Other modes will 
be ignored. 
COLORDOS16 This is the default mode, and conforms to the colors that have always been 
present in the EGA or VGA modes of our DOS product. (There are still “max- 
color” entries in the color mix table; this simply fills in the first 16. 


COLORI6 This is another 16-color mode, with the colors arranged in a rainbow fashion. 
(There are still “maxcolor’ entries in the color mix table; this simply fills in 
the first 16.) 

COLOR256 This is like COLOR16 but with 256 colors instead of 16 colors. 


COLORSYSTEM This fills the color mix table with the currently defined system colors. 
COLORSTANDARD This fills the color mix table with the default system colors. 


SET NAME Statement 
SET NAME strex 


SET NAME is provided for compatibility with earlier versions of True BASIC; it is ignored by this version of 
the language. 
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SET POINTER Statement 
SET #rnumex: POINTER recora-setier 
SET #rnumex: io-recovery 
SET #rnumex: POINTER record-setter, io-recovery 
record-setter:: BEGIN 
END 
NEXT 
SAME 
jo-recovery:: IF MISSING THEN action 
IF THERE THEN action 
action:: EXIT DO 
EXIT FOR 
line-number 
If the POINTER clause is present, the file pointer is set according to the pointer-keyword, which must be 
one of the following (these may be in upper, lower, or mixed case): 
BEGIN Sets the pointer to the beginning of the file 
END Sets the pointer to the end of the file 
NEXT Sets the pointer to the next record of the file 
SAME Sets the pointer to the record just processed 
BEGIN and END can be used with all types of files. Use END if you want to append to the end of the file. 
NEXT and SAME can be used only with record files. NEXT does not move the file pointer forward one 
record except when the previous file operation resulted in an exception. SAME moves the file pointer back- 
ward one record. Thus, if you wish to read the record you have just written, use 
WRITE #1: x 
SET #1: POINTER SAME 
READ #1: Samex 
If the IF MISSING THEN clause is present, the indicated action is taken if the file-pointer is at the END of 
the file. If the IF THERE clause is present, the indicated action is taken if the file-pointer is not at the END 
of the file. 
Exceptions: 7002 Can’t use #0 here. (nonfatal) 
7202 Must be RECORD or BYTE for SET RECORD. 
7204 Can’t use SAME here. 
-7252 File pointer out of bounds. 
9002 ‘Trouble using disk or printer. 


SET RECORD Statement 
SET #rnumex: RECORD rnumex 


Sets the pointer to the desired record ina RANDOM or RECORD file, or to the desired byte in a BYTE file. 
The value must be in the range (1, filesize + 1). To adda record to the end of a record file #1, you can use: 
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ASK #1: FILESIZE n 
SET #1: RECORD n+i 


or: 
SET #1: POINTER END 
Exceptions: 7002 Can’t use #0 here. (nonfatal) 
7202 Must be record or byte file for SET RECORD. 
-7252 File pointer out of bounds. 


SET RECSIZE Statement 
SET #rnumex: RECSIZE rnumex 


This statement sets the record size for a RANDOM, RECORD or BYTE file. If the file is a RANDOM or 
RECORD file, then it must be newly created or empty. The RECSIZE must be set before you can WRITE to 
an empty RANDOM or RECORD file. SET RECSIZE is not needed for a BYTE file if you use the BYTES 
clause on the READ statement. 

Each record in a RANDOM file holds an arbitrary number of numeric or string values, which can be freely mixed. 
SET RECSIZE fora RANDOM file must include the size of the items being stored plus all the hidden bytes. 


The space required within a RANDOM file record is as follows: 


ITEM LENGTH RECSIZE ACTUAL 
(bytes) (bytes) (bytes) 
File header 5 0 5 
Number 8 9 9 
String length length +4 length + 4 
End of record 1 1 1 


Thus, for a RANDOM record to contain two numbers and three strings of length 12 characters, its REC- 
SIZE must be at least 

recsize >= 2*(8 +1) + 3*(12 + 4) + 1 = 67 bytes. 
(The actual total storage used willbe 5 + filesize*recsize bytes.) 
Each record in a RECORD file holds a single number or a single string. RECSIZE must reflect only the 
length of a number (8) or the length (LEN) of the string. Numbers and strings can be freely mixed within the 
same RECORD file, so that the RECSIZE must reflect the largest of these. 


The space required within a RECORD file record is as follows: 


ITEM LENGTH RECSIZE ACTUAL 
(bytes) (bytes) (bytes) 
File header 5 0 5 
Number 8 8 12 
String length length length + 4 


End of record 0 0 0 
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Thus, the RECSIZE for a RECORD file must be, for numbers, at least 8, and, for strings, at least the maxi- 
mum length of the strings. (The actual total storage used will be 5 + filesize*(recsize + 4) bytes. 


Notice that RECSIZE is different for RANDOM and RECORD files. For RANDOM files, RECSIZE must 
include the extra characters. For RECORD files, RECSIZE includes only the length of the item to be stored. 


If you are working with a BYTE file, the SET RECSIZE statement can be used to specify the size of each 
READ statement. The BYTE file need not be empty, and its RECSIZE can be changed at any time. (See the 
READ statement.) 


Exceptions: 7002 Can't use #0 here. (nonfatal) 
-7250 Can't SET RECSIZE on non-empty RECORD file. 
-7251 Must be BYTE file or empty for SET RECSIZE. 


SET TEXT JUSTIFY Statement 
SET TEXT JUSTIFY strex, strex 


Sets the text placement point for subsequent PLOT TEXT statements. 


The first strex specifies the horizontal position and must take on one of the following values, which may be 
in upper, lower, or mixed case: 


"LEFT" The point is at the left edge of the text 
“RIGHT” The point is at the right edge of the text 
"CENTER" The point is at the center of the text 
The second strex specifies the vertical position and must take on one of the following values: 


"TOP" The point is at the top of the text 

"BOTTOM" The point is at the bottom of the text, i.e., the lowest pixel 

"BASE" The point is at the baseline of the text, ie., the lowest pixel of uppercase letters 
“HALF The point is at the center of the text 


Exception: 4102 Improper TEXT JUSTIFY value. 
-11000 Can’t do graphics on this computer. 


SET WINDOW Statement 


SET WINDOW numex, numex, numex, numex 


Sets the user coordinates for graphics in the current logical window. The coordinates are specified in the 
order: left edge, right edge, bottom edge, top edge. The edges may be out of order for picture reversal, but 
may not be equal. That is, the left edge can be greater numerically than the right edge, and the same for 
the bottom and top edges. 


Exceptions: -11000 Can't do graphics on this computer. 
-11001 Window minimum = maximum. 
11004 Can’t SET WINDOW in picture. 
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SET ZONEWIDTH Statement 

SET ZONEWIDTH rnumex 

SET #rnumex: ZONEWIDTH rnumex 
SET ZONEWIDTH sets the zonewidth for PRINT statements in the current logical window. The zonewidth 
must be greater than zero but not greater than the current margin. 
SET ZONEWIDTH used with a channel that refers to a text file sets the zonewidth for PRINT statements 
outputting to that file. The effect of the zonewidth with text files is identical to that with the screen. The 
zonewidth for a text file must be greater than zero but not greater than the margin for that file. 


SET ZONEWIDTH with a channel that refers to a logical window sets the zonewidth for that window. SET 
ZONEWIDTH #0 refers to the default logical window. 


Exception: 4007 ZONEWIDTH out of range. 


SGN Function 
SGN(numex) 
SGN(x) returns the “sign” of x. SGN can be defined in terms of other True BASIC statements as follows: 
DEF SGNCx) 
IF x < 0 THEN LET SGN = -1 
IF x = O THEN LET SGN = OQ 
IF x > O THEN LET SGN = #1 
END DEF 


SHARE Statement 
SHARE share-item ..., share-item 


share-item:: simple-numvar 

simple-sirvar 

array bounds 

#integer 
The SHARE statement can occur as a part of a module-header and is used to name the variables, arrays, and 
channels that can be shared among the procedures of the module. A share-item cannot also appear in a PUB- 
LIC or DECLARE PUBLIC statement. A shared array cannot also appear in a DIM statement in the same 
rmodude-header or program-unit. The appearance of an array bounds ina SHARE statement causes the array 
to be dimensioned, as in a DIM statement. 
A share-item that appears ina SHARE statement in the module header retains its value between calls to the 
procedures of the module. The appearance of the share-item’s name in a procedure of the module shall be a 
reference to the module’s share-item itself, provided that the name does not appear as a parameter in the 
SUB, DEF, FUNCTION, or PICTURE statement for that procedure, and does not appear in a DIM or 
LOCAL statement in that procedure. 


A share-item that appears in a SHARE statement in a procedure retains its value between invocations of 
that procedure. 
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SIN Function 
SIN(numex) 


Returns the sine of the angle numex. The angle is measured in radians unless OPTION ANGLE DEGREES 
is in effect, in which case the angle is measured in degrees. For example, if OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is 
in effect, then $1N(45) is 0.707107...; if OPTION ANGLE RADIANS is in effect, then SIN (1) =0.84147L.. 


SINH Function 
SINH(numex) 
Returns the value of the hyperbolic sine function. For example, SINH (1 ) is 1.17520... 


SINH may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 
DEF SINHCx) = CEXP(x) ~ EXP(-x))/2 


Exception: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 


SIZE Function 


SIZE(arrayarg, rnumex) 
SIZE@rrayarg) 
If there are two arguments, SIZE returns the number of elements in the array named in the first argument 
and in the dimension specified by rnumex. If there is no second argument, or if the second argument is zero, 
then SIZE returns the total number of elements in the entire array. For illegal second arguments, SIZE 
returns -1. $1ZE(A,n) can be defined in terms of the UBOUND and LBOUND functions as follows: 
DEF SIZE(A,n) = UBOUND(A,n) - LBOUNDCA,n) + { 


For example: 
! If the OPTION and DIM statements are 
OPTION BASE 1 
Daw AC2:5, -3:10), VC10) 
then the SIZE funetion will have these values 
4 


SIZECA,1) = 

1 SIZECA,2) = 14 
1 SIZECA) = 56 
! SizeCv) = 10 


Exception: 4004 SIZE index out of range. 
(See also LBOUND and UBOUND.) 


SOUND Statement 


SOUND numex, numex 


The SOUND statement sounds a note with frequency (in Hertz) given by the first numex and duration (in 
seconds) given by the second numex. The duration may be fractional. A negative duration is converted to 0. 


True BASIC continues executing statements while the sound is being generated. The note stops when its 
time runs out, or when a new SOUND statement with a zero duration is given. If a subsequent SOUND 
statement with a non-zero duration is encountered before the first note stops, True BASIC waits for the first 
note to stop, then starts the second note, and continues executing statements. The SOUND statement is 
ignored on systems that don’t support sound. (See also the PLAY statement.) 
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SQR Function 
SQRnamex) 
SQR (x) returns the positive square root of x, where x must be greater than or equal to zero. For example: 
$Q@R(196) returns 14 
Sar (0) returns 0 
SQR(17) returns 4.12311, approximately 
SQR(-1) will cause an exception 


The SQR function may be thought of as raising to the 1/2 power, as in: 
DEF SQR{(x) = x*(1/2) 


This form suggests that a general n-th root function can be defined as: 
DEF ROOT(x,n) = x4(1/n) 


Exception: 3005 SQR of negative number. 


STOP Statement 
STOP 


Stops execution of the program. 


STR$ Function 
STRS(nurnex) 


Returns the number converted to a string. The number is formatted just as for the PRINT statement, 
except that leading and trailing spaces are omitted. For example: 


STR$(pi) returns “3.1415927” 
$7TR$¢10000000000) returns “1.e+10” 
STR$(1€5) returns “100000” 
STR${-1e5) returns “-100000” 


STR3(x) converts a numeric value x into a string as follows: 





1. If x is negative, it is made positive and the minus sign is attached later. 

9. If x is an integer and contains 8 or fewer decimal digits, it is converted into those digits without a dec- 
imal point. 

3. If x isa non-integer and contains 0 through 8 decimal digits before the decimal point, it is converted 
into an 8-digit form with the decimal point at the appropriate place, as in “12345678” or “12345678.,”. 
Trailing zeroes, if any, are removed, as in “12.34” in place of “12.340000”. 


4, If x isa non-integer and contains from 1 to 4 digits after the decimal point and there are at least that 
number of trailing zeroes in the 8-digit representation, it is converted toa form similar to that in case 
3, as in “00123” or “.000012”. 
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5. If x is not covered by one of the cases in 2 through 4, it is converted to scientific notation of the form 
“1 9345678e+3”, which is read as “1.2345678 times ten to the power +3.” In addition, the digit before 
the decimal point is not “0”. Trailing zeroes, if any, are removed. The sign of the exporent is always 
included, and the exponent contains from one or more digits (ie., contains no leading zeroes.) 


6. Ifthe minus sign was removed in step 1, itis now reattached, as in “-1.2345678”. 


STRWIDTH Function 
STRWIDTHMumes, strex) 


This function returns the length of a string, in pixels, with reference to the current font, font style, and font 
size, in a physical window. If the value of the first argument is not the ID number of a physical window 
that currently exists, and error occurs. Note that the standard output window (the defaultphysical win- 
dow) is always opened upon program startup (although it might not yet be visible,) and that this window 
has 0 as its ID. 


Exceptions:-11220 Unknown or invalid ID. 
-11221 Cannot reference a freed object ID. 


SUB Structure 
sub-siructure:: sub-statement 
... Statement 
END SUB 


sub-statement:. SUB identifier 
SUB identifier (subparmilist) 


subparmiist:: subparm. ..., subparm 
subparm:: simple-numvar 
simple-strvar 
arrayparm 
finteger 


The arguments in the CALL statement are matched with the swbparms, the first argument with the first 
parameter, and so on, and must agree in type. Arguments that are numvars, strvars, arrays, or channels are 
passed to the corresponding subparm by reference. That is, any changes in the value of a subparm also 
changes the corresponding argument. Arguments that are more general expressions are evaluated and 
stored upon entry to the subroutine, and are therefore said to be passed by value. 


If the subroutine is internal, the variables and arrays that appear in the body of the subroutine, but not in 
the SUB statement or ina DIM, LOCAL, or DECLARE PUBLIC statement within the sz brouttne, refer to 
variables and arrays in the containing program-unit, If the subroutine is external, then sach variables and 
arrays will be local to the subroutine and will have their usual default initial values (1.¢., 0 or null) upon 
entry to the subroutine. 


The statements of the subroutine are then executed in order. When the END SUB statement is reached, or 
when an EXIT SUB statement is executed, control passes to the statement following the CALL statement 
that invoked the subroutine. 
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SYSTEM Subroutine 


CALL System (numex, sirex, starget, starget) 


The System subroutine accesses certain file management facilities provided by the operating system. 
CALL System (op, result1$, result2$, result3$) 


The System subroutine provides access to the following file management operations: 
op Results 





0 Ask directory (ASKDIR), current directory returned in result1$. 
1 Change directory (CHDIR) to a new directory named in result1$. 


2 Climb directory; ie., read directory and all sub directories (CLIMBDIR), The template is 
specified in result1$. The file names are returnedin resulté$. The file statistics 
returned in result3$. (See below for the formats of result2$andresult3$.) 

3 Make a new directory (MKDIR).The new directory name is specified inresult1$. 
Read the current directory (READDIR). The template is specified in re sult 1$. The file 
names are returned in result2$. The file statistics arereturned in result3$. 

(See below for the formats of result2$ and resul t3$.) 


5 Rename a file (RENAME). The old name is specified in result 1$, and the new name is 
given in result2$. (Here, the third argument is a strez.) 


6 Remove a directory (RMDIR.). The name of the directory to be removed is specified in 
resulti$. 


7 Remove a file (DEL). The name of the file to be removed is specified in result1$. 





The file names resulting from op = 2 or op = 4 are contained in a single string with the names separated by 
the system end-of-line for text files. (On some systems, this end-of-line is ASCII character 13 followed by 
ASCII character 10. On other systems it is simply ASCII character 13.) 


The template is specified in a standard form across platforms. For example, “*.tru” will yield file names 
whose extensions is “tru”; note that the “*” is a “wild card” that matches anything. 


The file statistics resulting from op =2 or op =4 are contain in a single string with the records (one per file) 
separated by the system end-of-line. Each record has a fixed format, except for the file name, which occurs at 
the end of the record. (In the following scheme the underline (_) stands for a character in a field. The hyphen 
(-) stands for a space between fields. The pound sign (#) stands for ASCII character 10, for which a printing 
graphic may not exist.) 

type size day mon dy time year filename 


The t ype is a four-character string. The first character is a ‘d’ for a directory, and a‘ for a file. The second 
character is an ‘y if read permission is available on the file or directory, and a“ if not. The third character is 
a ‘w if write or modify permission is available on the file or directory, and a “- if not. The fourth character is 
an ‘x’ if the file can be executed, and ‘’ otherwise; a directory cannot be executed. 
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The size is the size of the file using the system conventions. For OS2 and Windows, the size is given in 
bytes. For Unix systems, the size is given in blocks, which usually consist of 512 bytes. 

The day, mon, dy, and time fields contain information on the date and time of the lasi modification. The 
day field contains the first three letters of the day name. 


The mon field contains the first three letters of the month name. 

The dy field contains the day number, between 1 and 31, right justified. 
The t ime field contains the time in the 24-hour format HH:MMSS. 
The year field contains the four-digit year number. 


For example: 
“rye 497 Tue Jul 12 08:51:321994# filename.tru 


means that the entity whose name is “filename.tru’ is a file with read and write permission available, that 
its size (on non-Unix systems) is 497 bytes, and that it was last modified at 8:51:32 on Tuesday, July 12, 
1994. 


Exceptions: -11267 Unknown or invalid directory. 
-11268 Can't get current directory. 
-11269 Unknown option for SUB System. 
-11270 Can’t get STAT info for file in directory. 


See also: 

Exec_AskDir, Exec_ChDir, Exec_ClimbDir, Exec_MkDir, Exec_ReadDir, Exec_Rename, Sxec_RmDir, all of 
which are packaged in the Library file ExecLib. TRU and ExecLib.TRC and are descrived in Chapter 22 
“Interface Library Routines.” (The True BASIC statement UNSAVE provides for the direct deletion ofa file.) 


Sys_Event Subroutine 

CALL Sys_Event (numex, sterget, numvar, numvar, nurvar) 
As the user of the program manipulates the mouse, clicking it on various controls, selecting windows, etc., 
these activities are reported back to the program as events. In True BASIC, these events do not generate 
interrupts, but rather are placed on a single queue (list). Calling the built-in subroutine Sys_Event allows 
the program to examine the event, if any, at the front of the hist. 
This model, examining one at atime the events from the event queue by calling the subroutine Sys_Event, pro- 
vides the simplest possible way to respond to the many things that can happen within the user interface, These 
events occur asynchronously and can be reported in an order different from that in which the user intended. 


For example, a typical use might be 
CALL Sys_Event Ctimer, event$, window, x1, x2) 


If timer is > 0, Sys_Event will return when that amount of time has elapsed, regardless of whether there 
is an event on the event queue. If timer = 0, then Sys_Event will return immediately, again regardless of 
whether there is an event on the event queue. 

The variable event$ will contain the event name, capitalized, unless there has been 20 event, in which 
case it will contain the null string. Window will contain the number of the physical window in which the 
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avent occurred. X1 and x2 contain related information the exact nature of which depends on the type of the 
event. , 

This subroutine is used in conjunction with the Object subroutine, and cannot be used separately. The win- 
dow numberis the ID of a physical window created by the Object subroutine, and bears no relation with True 
BASIC’s logical windows accessed by the WINDOW statement. 

A complete and detailed discussion of the Sys_Event subroutine can be found in Chapter 20 “Sys_Event 
Subroutine,” 


TAB Function 
TABCnumex) 
TAB(numex, rnumex) 
TAB can appear only in PRINT statements. Strictly speaking, TAB is not a function, as it does not return a 
value, TAB can take either one or two arguments. 
TAB(c) causes the printing cursor to “tab” over to print position (column) c. (The first printing position is 
1, the second 2, and so on.) It can appear in PRINT statements with or without channel expressions, which 
can refer to either text files or logical windows. 
[fthe printing cursor is already beyond column c, then the printing cursor will first go to a new line and then 
fab to column c. Ifthe printing cursor is already exactly at c, no action takes place. If c represents a posi- 
‘ion less than the printing cursor, then subsequent printing will start on the next line at the position speci- 
fied. If ¢ is greater than the margin, it is replaced by MOD(c - 1, margin) + 1. For TAB(c), if is less than 
1, then the effectis the same as TAB( 1) unless the PRINT statement is continued in a WHEN structure, 
and an exception occurs. 
TAB(r,c) causes the printing cursor to be positioned on the screen at row r and column c of the current 
logical window. (The columns are numbered as with TAB(c¢ ). The rows are numbered from one starting at 
the top of the window.) TAB(r,c) can appear only in PRINT statements without channel expressions. 
TAB(r,c) is equivalent to SET CURSOR r,c. 
For TABCr,c), r must be in the range 1 <r < number of rows, and c must be in the range 1 < c < 
MIN(margin of the current logical window, number of available columns in the screen). 
Exceptions: 4005 TAB column less than 1. (nonfatal) 
9601 Cursor set out of bounds. 


(See also the SET and ASK CURSOR statements.) 


TAN Function 
TAN(umex) 


TAN(x) returns the tangent of x. Here, x is assumed to be in degrees if OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in 
effect, and in radians otherwise. 


For example, if OPTION ANGLE DEGREES is in effect, then TAN (45) is 1;if OPTION ANGLE RADIANS 
is in effect, then TAN(1) is 1.5574077... 


Exception: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
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TANH Function 
TANH (numex) 


Returns the value of the hyperbolic tangent function. For example, TANH(1 ) = .76159416... 


TANH may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 
DEF TANH (x) = CEXP(x) - EXP(-x))/CEXP(x) + EXP(-x)) 


Exception: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 


TBD Subroutine 


CALL TBD (numex, numex, numex, sirex, strex, strex, strex, strex, numex, numex, numex, numvar) 


The TBD subroutine is a built-in subroutine that displays several types of modal dialog boxes. (A modal 
dialog box is one in which control is retained in the dialog box until the user exits it and the box is closed. 
That is, no other activities can occur until the dialog box closes.) 


The calling sequence is: 
CALL TBD(x, y, type, titles, msg$, btn$, name$, textS, st, dflt, timeout, result) 


The TBD subroutine is capable of producing four different types of dialog boxes - standard dialog boxes, 
open file dialog boxes, save file dialog boxes, and list dialog boxes. The value of type determines the type 
of dialog box that will be produced, and must be a value between 1 and 4, inclusive. 


Acomplete and detailed discussion of the TBD subroutine can be found in Chapter 21 “TBD Subroutine.” 


TIME Function 
TIME 


Ano-argument function, TIME returns the number of seconds since midnight. At midnight, TIME returns 0. 
If your computer does not have a clock, then TIME returns -1. 


The TIME function is useful in timing loops. Its resolution (that is, the “tick” interval) varies from machine 
to machine but is usually accurate to a tenth of a second or better. 


TIMES Function 
TIME$ 


A no-argument function, TIME$ returns a string that contains the time as measured by the 24-hour clock. 
For example, at 1:45 and 2 seconds P.M., TIME$ = “13:45:02”, and at midnight, TIME$ = “00:00:00”. If your 
computer does not have a clock, then TIME$ returns “99:99:99”, 


TRACE Statement 
TRACE ON 
TRACE ON TO #rnumex 
TRACE OFF 


This statement is included only for compatibility with the ANSI Standard. Its use is not recommended. 


If debugging is active in the program-unit, execution of the TRACE ON statement causes the result of sub- 
sequent statements to be printed. 
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For assignment statements, the names of the variables changed and their new values are printed. For a 
statement that causes a transfer to other then the following statement the line-number of the next state- 
ment is printed. If the program-unit does not have line-numbers, the ordinal number of the line in the file 
containing the program-unit is printed. 
Once started, tracing continues until a TRACE OFF or DEBUG OFF statement is executed, or the program- 
unit is exited. 
If the file reference is present in the TRACE ON statement, the trace reports are directed to that file, which 
must be a TEXT file open and available for output in that program-unit. 
Execution of a TRACE OFF statement stops tracing. 
If debugging is inactive for the program-unit, the TRACE ON and TRACE OFF statements have no effect. 
(See the BREAK and DEBUG statements.) 
Exceptions: 7302 Can’t print to input file. 
7401 Channel is not open for TRACE. 
7402 Wrong file type for TRACK. 


TRIM$ Function 
TRIMS \(strex) 

Returns the value of the argument but with all leading and trailing blank spaces removed. For example: 
TRING” abc ") returns “a bc” 


TRIM$ may be defined in terms of other True BASIC functions as follows: 
DEF TRIM$SCa$) = LTRIMSCRTRIMS(a$)) 


TRN Array Function 
TRN(numarr) 
Returns the transpose of its argument, which must be a two-dimensional numeric array. For example: 
1 2 3 1 4 
IfA= , then TRN(A) = 2 5 
4 6 6 38 «C6 
TRUNCATE Function 


TRUNCATE(numex, rnumex) 
TRUNCATE (x,n) returns the value of x truncated to n decimal places. Positive values of n truncate to 
the right of the decimal point; negative values truncate to the left. TRUNCATE(x,0) is the same as 
IPCx). For example: 


TRUNCATE(123.4567, 3) returns 123.456 
TRUNCATE(-123.4567, 3) returns -123.456 
TRUNCATE(123.4567, -2) returns 100 


TRUNCATE(123.4567. 0) returns 123 
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TRUNCATE can be defined in terms of the IP function as follows: 
DEF TRUNCATE(x,n) = IPCx*104n)/104n 

Exception: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
(See also ROUND.) 


UBOUND Function 


UBOUND(arrayarg, rnumex) 
UBOUND(arrayarg) 


The two-argument form returns the largest value (upper bound) allowed for the subscriptin the dimension 
specified by rnumex in the array named. The one-argument form returns the largest value (upper bound) 
for the subscript in the array, which must be one-dimensional (e., a vector). 


For example: 


DIM a(3), b(1970:1980, -3:3) 
PRINT UBOUND(a) 

PRINT UBOUND(b,1) 

PRINT UBOUND(b,2) 


produces the following output: 


3 
1980 
3 


Exception: 4009 UBOUND index out of range. 
(See also SIZE and LBOUND.) 


UCASES Function 
UCASEM(strex) 


Returns the value of strex with all lowercase letters in the ASCII code (see Appendix A) converted into thei 
uppercase equivalents. Characters outside the range of the ASCII lowercase letters are left unchanged. 
(This function may thus fail to work properly on other character sets.) For example: 


UCASES("Bob Smith is 65.) returns "BOB SMITH IS 65." 
(See also LCASE$.) 


UNPACKB Function 
UNPACKB(strex, rnumex, rnumex) 


True BASIC provides two routines, PACKB and UNPACKB, for packing and unpacking numeric integer 
values as bits in a string. UNPACKB is a function, while PACKB is a callable subroutine. 


The value produced by UNPACKB (s$, bstart, blen) isgiven by a process that may be described 
as follows: 


1. Bstart and blen are first rounded. 
2. Ifbstart is less than 1, it is replaced by 1. 
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3. Ifbstart is greater than the number of bits in the string $$ (which is always a multiple of eight) 
then it is replaced by the actual number of bits in s$ plus 1. 

4, Ifthe length of the bit field, as determined by ABS (b Len), extends beyond the end of the string s$, 
the nonexistent bits are treated as zeros. 

5, Ifb len is positive, the bit field is treated as an unsigned integer. Thus, the value returned will lie in 
the range 0 to 2“blen -1, inclusive. 

6. Ifblen is negative, its absolute value is used as the field length, and the bit field is treated as a 
two’s-complement signed integer. Thus, the value returned will lie in the range -(2“(b len-1)) to 
2%(b Len-1)-1, inclusive. 


7. Ifblen isO, then 0 is returned. 


8, Blen should be limited to the range -32 to +31, inclusive. Values outside this range may return dif- 
ferent values on different machines. 


For example, assume the bits of the string s $ are 0101010110101010, then 





LEN(s$) returns 2 
UNPACKB(s$,1,8) returns 85 
UNPACKB(s$,9,8) returns 170 
UNPACKB(s$,1,16) returns 21930 
UNPACKB(s$,1,78) returns 85 
UNPACKB(s$,9,-8) returns -85 
UNPACKB(s$,9,1) returns 1 
UNPACKB(s$,10,1) returns 0 
UNPACKB(s$,37,1) returns 0 
(See also the PACKB subroutine.) 
UNSAVE Statement 
UNSAVE strex 


Unsaves (deletes) the file named. It is a good idea to make sure that the file is not currently open, as this 
causes problems for some operating systems. 





Exception: 9002 Trouble using disk or printer. 
9003No such file. 


USE Statement 
The USE statement can occur only as a part of a WHEN structure and is required. (See the WHEN structure.) 
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USING$ Function 
USINGS$(strex, expr ..., expr) 
expr: numex 
strex 
USING$ returns the string of characters that would be produced by a PRINT USING statement with strex 
as the format string and with the erprs as the numeric or string expressions to be printed. That is, each of 
the following statements: 
PRINT USING f$: "The answer is ", x 
PRINT USINGS(f$, "The answer is", x) 
will produce the same printed result. 


If the number of expressions is less than the number of fields in the format string, then the rest of the format 
string, starting with the first unused field, is ignored. If the number of expressions is grez ter than the num- 
ber of fields in the format string, then the format string is reused, as many times as needed. 

USING$ produces a string that you can use in WRITE and PLOT TEXT statements as well as in PRINT 
statements. You can also manipulate the characters of the string to produce special formatting effects. For 
detailed rules and examples for USING$, see Appendix D, which explains USING$ in terms of the equiva- 
lent PRINT USING statement. 

If a field is inadequate (too short, not enough ““” for an argument, no “~’ for a negative number), then that 
field will be filled with asterisks, but no exception will occur. 


Exceptions: 8201 Badly formed USING string. 
8202 No USING item for output. 


VAL Function 

VAL(strex) 
Returns the numerical value given by strex, provided it represents a numerical constant in a form suitable 
for use with the INPUT or READ statement. The string can contain leading and trailing spaces, but not 
embedded ones. For example: 


GAP 


VALC"1e5") returns 100000 
VALC" 123.5 ") returns 123.5 
VALC"1,2354,567.89") will cause an exception 
VALC"Hello") will cause an exception 


Exceptions: 1004 Overflow in VAL. 
4001 VAL stringisn’t a proper number. 
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WHEN Structure 
AWHEN structure, which is used for handling runtime errors (exceptions), has two forms: 
waen-siructure:: WHEN EXCEPTION IN 
protected-part 
USE 


handler-part 
END WHEN 


WHEN EXCEPTION USE handler-name 
protected-part 
END WHEN 
proiected-part:: _... statement 
handler-part:: ... statement 
handler-name:. — identifier 
The keyword ERROR may be used in place of the keyword EXCEPTION. 


When the WHEN structure is encountered, the statements in the protecied-part are executed. If no error 
(exception) oceurs and the USE line or END WHEN line is reached, execution continues at the line following 
END WHEN. 


[fan exception occurs, control then passes to the handler-part following the USE statement, or passes to the 
exception handler named in the WHEN EXCEPTION USE statement. 


[fthe END WHEN statement is reached, the exception is “turned off’ and control passes to the first state- 
ment after END WHEN. 


An error (exception) that occurs while the statements of the handler-part are being executed will not be han- 
dled by that WHEN structure, but will be treated as a new error, which must be handled by a higher-level 
enclosing WHEN structure, or which will stop the program and print an error message. 


[fa runtime error occurs in a low-level subroutine, True BASIC examines the CALL statements (or DRAW 
statements or function call) that invoked the low-level subroutine, starting at that low-level subroutine. If 
any of the invoking statements is contained in the protecfed-part of a WHEN structure, then the handler- 
nart of that WHEN structure, or of the named detached handler, is used. 

As an example, if you have a large program with many subroutines, and if the top-level CALL statement is 
contained in the protected-part of a WHEN structure, then that WHEN structure can be used to handle all 
runtime errors that occur anywhere in the program. In addition, you can use a CAUSE ERROR statement to 
jump back cleanly to the top level of your program, where the WHEN structure will handle it. 

An EXIT HANDLER statement in the handler-part of a WHEN structure will cause the exception to “recur,” 
as if the WHEN structure were not present. 

ACONTINUE statement in the handler-part of a WHEN structure will transfer to the statement following 
the statement being executed when the exception occurred, unless the offending statement is an essential 
part of loop or choice structure, when the transfer will be made to the statement following the end of the 
structure. 
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A RETRY statement in the handler-part of a WHEN structure will transfer to the beginning of the state- 
ment being executed when the exception occurred. 


The values of EXLINE, EXLINE$, EXTEXT$, and EXTYPE are set when the exception occurs, and may be 
examined in the handler-part, or later. They retain their values until a new error occurs. (See the HAN- 
DLER structure, and the EXIT HANDLER, RETRY, and CONTINUE statements.) 


WINDOW Statement 
WINDOW #rnumex 


The WINDOW statement selects which of the open logical windows will be the current input and output win- 
dow. Except for WINDOW #0, which is always open, the window must have been opened in a previous OPEN 
statement. WINDOW #0 refers to the default logical window, which occupies the entire default physical win- 
dow. 


Exception: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 
-11005 Channel isn’t a window. 


WRITE Statement 


WRITE #rnumex: expr ..., expr 
WRITE #rnumex, write-option ..., write-option: expr ..., expr 


write-option:: record-setter 
IF THERE THEN action 


record-setter:: BEGIN 
END 
NEXT 
SAME 


action:: EXIT DO 
EXIT FOR 


line-number 
expr: numex 
strex 
There can be no more than one of each of the two types of write-options. The WRITE statement causes its 
exprs to be evaluated and then writes them to the file referred to by #rnumec. 


If a record-setter is present, then the file-pointer is repositioned before the actual writing begins. If the 
record-setter is BEGIN, the file-pointer is positioned at the beginning of the file. If END, it is positioned at 
the end of the file. If SAME, it is positioned to where it was at the beginning of the previous READ, WRITE, 
or similar operation carried out on that channel. If NEXT, the file-pointer is not changed unless it was left in 
the middle of a record because an exception occurred; in this case, NEXT causes the file-pointer to move to 
the beginning of the next record. 


After the record-setter, if any, has been applied, the action of the IF THERE clause is carried out if the file- 
pointer is not at the end of the file. If the action is an EXIT DO or EXIT FOR, the WRITE statement must be 
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contained within a DO loop or FOR loop, respectively; if the action is a line-number, it is treated as a GOTO 
statement, whose rules it must follow. 


For a STREAM file, the values from the WRITE statement are written to the file without regard to records. 
New values may be added to the end of the file after using SET #n: POINTER END. 


For a RANDOM file, the values from the WRITE statement form a single record, which is then written to the 
file. New records may be added to the end of the file after using SET #n: POINTER END. 


Fora RECORD file, the values are written, one to a record, starting with the current record. New records 
may be added to the end of the file after using SET #: POINTER END. 


For a BYTE file, the values of the exprs are written as bytes to the file. If the expr is numeric, eight bytes in 
the IEEE floating point representation are written; that is, the eight-byte string produced by the function 
NUM$\() is written. If the expr is a string, the characters of the string are written without headers. It is 
important to remember that, unlike RECORD files, a BYTE file does not keep track of whether particular 
bytes were originally part of a number or part of a string. 


Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 
7302 Can’t output to INPUT file 
7308 Can’t PRINT or WRITE to middle of this file. 
8301 Output item bigger than RECSIZE. 
-8304 Must SET RECSIZE before WRITE. 
9001 File is read or write protected. 


(In addition, see the exceptions for SET POINTER.) 


Write_Image Subroutine 
CALL Write_Image (desttype$, imagedata, filename$) 


The Write_Image subroutine converts a BOX KEEP string in imagedata$ from the local format into a 
graphics image, storing the image in the file whose name is specified. The user should specify the desired 
type of the image file in desttype$, which may contain one of: “PICT” (Macintosh only,) “MS BMP”, and pos- 
sibly “OS/2 BMP”. These file types must be supplied exactly as shown, although they may be lower- or 
mixed case. 


Exceptions: 7104 Wrong type of file. 
9002 Trouble using disk or printer. 
9003 No such file. 
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ZER Array Constant 
ZER redim 
ZER 


ZER is an array constant that yields a numeric array consisting entirely of zeros. ZER can appear only ina 
MAT assignment statement. The dimensions of the array are determined in one of two ways. If a redirn is 
present, then an array of those dimensions will be generated. The array being assigned to in the MAT 
assignment statement will then be redimensioned to these new dimensions. If there is no redim, then the 
dimensions of the array will match those of the array that is being assigned to in the MAT statement. 


Exceptions: 6005 Illegal array bounds. 
(See also CON, IDN, and NULS.) 
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CHAPTER 


19 


Object Subroutine 


The built-in subroutine OBJECT provides access to the creation and manipulation of windows, controls, 
and selected graphics objects. A single calling sequence is used: 


CALL Object (method, id, attributes$, values$, values()) 


Method is a number between 0..13 and 20..26 (usually represented by a variable) and denotes the method 
to be applied to the object or control. The argument id is the identification number of the object or control. 
Attributes$ is a string expression that contains one or more attributes for which values need to be set 
(SET method) or interrogated (GET method); if there is more than one, the items in the list are separated by 
vertical bars “|”. Additional string information is communicated through values $; again, multiple items 
are separated by vertical bars “I”. Additional numeric information is communicated through a numeric list 
values ), 





Vv NOTE: The descriptions in this chapter use the public variable names to refer to methods, etc. 
Ifyou wish to use these names in your programs, you must name the CONSTANT.TRU library in 
a LIBRARY statement and DECLARE the variable names. Although you may use the actual 
number values, this is not recommended. See the file CONSTANT.TRU in the TBLIBS directory 
for the appropriate values. 





Physical windows can be created with or without borders, title bars, close boxes, resize boxes, seroll bars, 
ete. All controls and graphics objects will be created to belong to a certain window (the eurrent physical 
window.) 
The controls include: 

Push buttons 

Radio buttons and radio button groups 

Check boxes 

Horizontal and vertical scroll bars 

Edit fields 
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Static text fields 

List boxes 

List buttons 

List edit buttons 

Group boxes 

Text editors 

Icons (not available on all platforms) 


The graphics objects include: 

Circles 
Lines 
Rectangles 
Arcs 
Pie segments 
Arrowed lines 
Round rectangles 

- Polygons 
Polylines 
Images (from a file or from box keep strings) 


Push buttons can contain a short piece of text. Under certain conditions they can be outlined and activated 
by pressing the Enter or Return key. 


Radio buttons are round, and can come with identifying text to their right. Ifestablished in a group of radio 
buttons, no more than one radio button in the group can be “on” ata time. (Radio buttons that are ‘on’ have 
a dark circle in their middle.) 


Check boxes are small squares, and can come with identifying text to their left. A check box is “on” if an “X” 
appears in it. On some platforms a check mark may appear instead of an “X”. 


Horizontal and vertical scroll bars are equipped with arrows at each end, a slider region or trough, and 
aso-called thumb or slider. Usually, clicking in one of the arrows causes the thumb to move one unit up ar 
down. Clicking in the gray area of the slider region causes the thumb to move several units up or down. 
Clicking and dragging on the thumb can cause it to move as you direct. 


Edit fields are one-line editable text regions. The OBJECT routine lets you store a format for each region 
so that you may later check the text for consistency with the format. 


Static text fields display a single text string, which may occupy several lines if the field is high enough. 
They can not be edited. 


List boxes are boxes that contain a possibly scrollable list of choices. Selections are made by clicking. 
Multiple selections are allowed on some platforms. Selection list boxes can be combined with other controls 
to build, say, a modeless File Open dialog box. (For modal dialog boxes, see the TBD subroutine and the sec- 
tion on True Dials.) 
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List buttons are small rectangular regions that, when selected, open up into a scrollable list. Selecting an 
item from the list moves that item to the button area. 


List edif buftons are like list buttons including the scrollable list, but the user may edit the button area. 


Group boxes are merely rectangular figures, possibly with a title. They can be used to visually organize a 
set of controls, such as a radio group. They do not actually “combine” elements. 


Text edifors are complex controls that can be used to construct a wide variety of editors. Features can 
include; horizontal and vertical scrolling, wrapping of text at a margin, selecting subsets of the text, adding 
and deleting characters, etc. 


Jeons are not available. 
Methods 
The methods include: 

Method Numeric value Function 
OBJM_CREATE 0 Create an object or control 
OBJM_COPY Create a copy of an object or control 
OBJM_SET Set one or more attributes 


1 
2 
OBJM_GET 3 Get one or more attributes 
OBJM_SHOW 4 Show (make visible) an object or control 
OBJM_ERASE 5 Hide an object or control 
6 
7 
8 
9 





OBJM_FREE Remove an object or control and free the memory 








OBJM_SELECT Select a physical window to be active, or to select a control 
OBJM_UPDATE Redraw the contents of a physical window 
OBJM_SYSINFO Obtain certain system information 
OBJM_PRINT 10 Print the contents of a physical window 
OBJM_PAGESETUP ll Display a page setup box 
OBJM_REALIZE 12 Realize or append True BASIC’s color mix table to the system 
color mix table. 
OBJM_SCROLL 13 Seroll contents of a window 
There are additional methods that apply only to text edit controls: 
OBJM_TXE SUSPEND 20 Suspend activity for the text edit control 
OBJM_TXE RESUME 21 Resume activity for the text edit control 
OBJM_TXE ADD PAR 22 Add a paragraph of text 
OBJM_TXE DEL PAR 23 Delete a paragraph of text 
OBJM_TXE_APPEND_PAR 24 Append a paragraph of text 
OBJM_TXE VSCROLL 25 Scroll the text vertically 
OBJM_TXE HSCROLL 26 Scroll the text horizontally 
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Remember that the above identifiers are actually variable names that are assigned numeric values in the 
module CONSTANT.TRU located in the TBLIBS directory. If you wish to use these variable names, you 
must include CONSTANT.TRU in a LIBRARY statement and you must DECLARE each variable name. 
The variable names may be used in upper, lower, or mixed case. (See that file for the numeric equivalents 
and definitions of other variables that can be used.) 


The methods can be specified by numeric value, or (recommended) by the value of the publicly-declared vari- 
ables OBJM_CREATE, etc., when using either TrueCtrl.trc (True Controls) or Constant.tre. In what follows, 
we do not include the equivalent numeric value; see Constant.tru for these. 


The Create Method 


When the OBJECT subroutine is used to create a new object or control, the attribute and string value 
parameters are not used. The type of object is passed in va Lues (1). Possible types are: 


OBJT_GRAPHIC Create a graphic object 
OBJT_WINDOW Create a window 
OBJT_CONTROL Create a control 
OBJT_MENU Create a menu 
OBJT_GROUP Create a (radio button) group 


For graphics objects, the type of the object must be established using the OBJ. M_SET method. Use 
“GRAPHIC TYPE" as the attribute, and pass the type as the value of values (1). The types of graphics 
objects are: 


GRFT_CIRCLE Circle or ellipse 

GRFT_LINE Straight line 
GRFT_RECTANGLE Rectangle 

GRFT_ARC Arc 

GRFT_PIE Pie segment 

GRFT_ALINE Line with arrows at either end 
GRFT_ROUNDRECT Rectangle with rounded corners 
GRFT_POLYGON Closed polygon 
GRFT_POLYLINE Open polygon (ends not joined) 
GRFT_IMAGE Graphical image (from a file) 


Additional attributes are established using the OBJM_SET method. 
For windows, many attributes are possible. They can be established using the OBJ. M_SET method. 


For controls, the type of control must be established. This is done using the OBJM_SET method with the 
attribute "CONTROL TYPE". The type of control is passed as the value of values (1). Possible types are: 
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CTLT_ PUSHBUTTON Push button 
CTLT_RADIOBUTTON Radio button 
CTLT_CHECKBOX Check box 
CTLT_HSCROLL Horizontal scroll bar 
CTLT_YSCROLL Vertical scroll bar 
CTLT_EDIT Editable text field 
CTLT_ TEXT Static text field 
CTLT_EBOX List box 
CTLT_LISTBUTTON List button 
CTLT_LISTEDIT List edit button 
CTLT_GROUPBOX Group box rectangle 
CTLT TXED Text editor 
CTLT_ICON Teon 





Menus are always associated with windows. Each menu and menu item must be created separately. 
Values(1) contains the value OBJT_MENU. The type of menu is passed as the value of values (2). 


Possible types are: 
MENT BAR Anew menu bar item 
MENT _ITEM Anew menu item 


You must also pass, in values (3), the ID of the parent of the menu or menu item. For menus, the parent 
ID is the ID of the window. For menu items, the parent ID is the ID of the menu in which the item falls. For 
hierarchical menus, the parent ID is the ID of the menu item to which the sub-menu is associated. 


There are several attributes that may be set for menus and menu items. They include the text of the menu 
or menu item, the so-called mnemonic or hot key equivalent, whether the menu item is to be a separator, 
whether the menu item is enabled or not (i.e., dimmed if disabled), whether it is checked or not, and 
whether it is indeed checkable at all. These attributes are discussed in a later section. 


Hierarchical menus may be established by passing, in values (3), the ID number ofa menu item (rather 
than a menu header) that is to serve as the start of the hierarchical menu. 


Groups can be created only for groups of radio buttons. To create the group, you must have previously cre- 
ated allthe radio buttons in the group. You then create the group using the OBJM_CREATE method with 
values(1) = OBJT_GROUP and with values(2) through values(n+4) containing, respectively: 0, 
1, n (the number of buttons), ID of button 1, ..., ID of button n. You then can add (or subtract) items from 
the group using the SET method. (See the attributes for a group, later in this chapter.) 





The Copy Method 


The COPY method can be used to make a copy of an existing object or control, to assign to the copy a new 
ID, Thenew ID isreturned in values (1). Even if the original object or control is visible, the new copy 
will not be shown until the programmer uses the SHOW method with it. 
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For example, if pbid is the [D number of an existing push button, then 


CALL Object COBJM_COPY, pbid, "", "", values()) 
LET pbidnew = values(1) 


will generate an identical push button but with ID number pbidnew. 


All attributes that make sense will be copied. For example, the new object or control will be in the same loca- 
tion as the original. The programmer will almost certainly want to use the SET method with the RECTAN- 
GLE attribute to specify a new location for the object or control, which can be done before showing it. 


The Set and Get Methods 


The SET and GET methods specify attributes parameters, or obtain the current state or value of these 
parameters. 


To set an attribute, use: 

CALL Object COBJM_SET, id, attributes$, values$, values()) 
OBJM_SET is an integer number (see the module CONSTANT in the file TRUECTRL.TRU for details.) td 
is the ID number for the object or control. Attr lists is a list of attribute names; if there are more than 
one, they are separated by vertical bars “|”. Value$ is a string variable that will pass string information 
in either direction. Va Lues () is anumeric array that will pass numeric information in either direction. 


To get the current value of an attribute, use: 

CALL Object (OBJM_GET, id, attributes$, values$, values()) 
The GET method works exactly like the SET method. If an attribute has a string value, that value is 
passed in the string variable va Lues §, for both the SET and the GET method. If the attribute has one or 
more numeric values, those values are passed in the numeric array values (), for both set and get. 


For the SET method and for the GET method you can set the values of several attributes with one call to 
the OBJECT subroutine. Just include the names of all the attributes, separated by vertical bars “1”, in a 
single string. Then provide the values in the same order to the va Lue s$ string and the values () array, 
As an example, suppose you wished to establish a Push Button in a certain location, provide its text, and 
center the text. You might use: 


MAT Redim v(5) 


LET v1) = left 

LET v2) = right 

LET v(3) = bottom 

LET v(4) = top 

LET text$S = "My Button" 

LET v5) = 1 ! The code for center justification 


CALL Object (OBJM_SET, pbid, "RECTANGLE|TEXT{TEXT JUSTIFY", textS, vC)) 


The Show and Erase Methods 

All objects and controls are invisible when they are created. The SHOW method can make them visible: 
CALL Object (OBJM_SHOW, id, “", "", values()) 

where id is the ID number of the object or control that is to be made visible. Values () is ignored. 
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To hide an object or control, use the ERASE method. 
CALL Object (OBJM_ERASE, id, "", "", values()) 


This simply makes the object or control invisible; it still exists, and may be manipulated in all ways behind 
the scenes. Values() is ignored. 


You should be aware of several special conventions. Ifyou erase a window (i.e., make it invisible), all the con- 
trols within that window also become invisible. Thus, you don’t have to erase the controls individually. When 
you later show the window, all the controls in it will also become visible. In other words, the visibility of a 
window overrides the visibility of objects and controls in it. 


Of course, during the time that a window is invisible (erased) you can erase any given object or contro] in it. 
Then when the window is made visible again, that particular object or control will remain invisible. With 
menus, it is necessary only to show or erase one single menu item to show or erase the entire menu structure. 


It is not: possible to erase a single menu or menu item. However, if part of the menu structure is changed, you 
must “show’ one of the menus or items to display the entire revised menu structure. 


The Free Method 


If you no longer need a window, control, or graphical object, you can eliminate it entirely with the FREE 
method. For example: 


CALL Object (OBUM_FREE, id, "", "", values()) 


willcausethe object or control to disappear and will release the ID number for possible reuse. All internal stor- 
age associated with the object or control is also released. 


Using the FREE method ona window will automatically free all graphics objects and controls within that win- 
dow. Freeing any one particular menu item with the negative of its ID will free the entire menu structure. 


Ifa menu item is freed, the menu items following it will be moved up. Freeing a menu header will free it and 
all of its items. 


Note how this terminology differs from that used in regular True BASIC statements. In this context, show 
means to make visible, erase means to make invisible, and free renders the object or control non-existent. 
Recall that the ERASE statement used with files in True BASIC removes part or all of the contents of the file, 
and the UNSAVE statement deletes file and its contents from the operating system. 


The Select Method 


The SELECT method can be applied to windows and to certain controls within windows. When applied to 
windows, the value of values (1) specifies whether the window should become merely the front-most 
(active) window, or should be the one that responds to True BASIC INPUT and PRINT statements (tar- 
get), or both. 


LET v(1) = 1 ! Target (responds to input and output) 
LET v(1) = 2 ! Make active (move to the front} 
LET v(¥) = 3 ! Both 


CALL Object (OBJM_SELECT, wid, "", "", v()) 
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Note that for physical windows, target means the same as current. Remember also that the choice of the tar- 
get (or current) physical window is under the sole control of the program, while the user may make any visi- 
ble window active merely by clicking in it. 


When the SELECT methed is applied to controls, values$ and values () are ignored. This method is 
meaningful for push buttons, radio buttons, check boxes, edit fields, list edit buttons, and text edit controls. 
When applied to an edit field or a text edit control, that control becomes active and absorbs keystrokes. 
When applied to a push button, that button becomes selected and will be deselected when the Enter or 
Return key is pressed. When applied to a radio button or check box, the result will be as ifthe user clicked on 
the button or box. Generally, the effect of applying this method is the same as if the userhhad clicked on the 
window or control. In either case, aSELECT or CONTROL SELECT event will occur. 


The SELECT method is ignored if applied to other types of objects or controls. 





The Update Method 


If the value of method is OBJM_UPDATE, the OBJECT subroutine invokes the UPDATE method to 
redraw the contents of the physical window whose ID is specified as id. The UPDATE method is applicable 
only to WINDOW objects; any attempt to invoke it for an object that is not a window will result in an error. 


The purpose of the UPDATE method is to redraw a specified portion of the contents of a physical window, 
refreshing its earlier contents. The rectangular region of the window’s contents that willbe updated should 
be specified as values (2), values (3), values(4), and values(5) representing the left, right, bot- 
tom, and top coordinates of the update region, respectively. 


These coordinates may be specified in either pixel coordinates or user coordinates, as determined by the 
value of values(1).[fvalues(1) equals 0, they will be interpreted as pixel coordinates. If values(1) 
equals 1, they will be interpreted in the user coordinate system of the logical window that is currently in 
effect within the specified physical window. 


In general, the UPDATE method will not be necessary for immune windows, since immune windows are 
updated automatically by True BASIC. However, the UPDATE method can be extremely useful when work- 
ing with WINDOW objects that have not been defined as immune. 


The Sysinfo Method 
The SYSINFO method is used to obtain (get) certain True BASIC system information, and to obtain (get) or 
change (set) certain operating system parameters. 


The attributes (value of the variable at tr ibutes$) that are possible with this method are given below. All 
numeric values are in pixels, and are returned in the values () numeric vector. String values ate returned 
in the values § string variable. The attribute names can be in upper, lower, or mixed case, hut exactly one 
space must separate the words. 
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Attributes with OB JM_SYSINFO Method 


Attribute$ 
DISPLAY SIZE 


MACHINE 

NATIVE WID 

PIPE IN 

PIPE OUT 

BLOCKING 

PIPE ID 

BOX KEEP ID 

NO MENUS 

STATIC TEXT HEIGHT 
BUTTON HEIGHT 

EDIT TEXT HEIGHT 
CHECK BOX HEIGHT 
HORZ SBAR HEIGHT 
RADIOBUTTON HEIGHT 
VERT SBAR WIDTH 
ENV 

DEFAULT BACKGROUND COLOR 


VERSION 

KEY CODES 

MENU HEIGHT 
APPLICATION NAME 


FONTS AVAILABLE 


Value returned 


The size of the entire physical screen is returned in values(1) 

. values(4). Values(1) contains the leftmost pixel, 
which is 0. Values (2) contains the rightmost pixel. 
Values(3) contains the bottom-most pixel. Values (4) con- 
tains the topmost pixel, which is 0. The number of pixels avail- 
able for use will be values (2)-values(1)+1 horizontally 
and values(4)-values(3)+1 vertically. 


The platform; one of MAC, WIN32, OS/2, or UNIX. 
(Not implemented; for Unix only.) 

Not implemented; for Unix only.) 
Not implemented; for Unix only.) 
Not implemented; fer Unix only.) 
Not implemented; for Unix only.) 
Not implemented; for Unix only.) 








Not implemented; for Unix only.) 

The height of a static text field is returned in values(1) 

The height of a push button is returned in values(1) 

The height of an edit text field is returned in values (1) 

The height (and width) of a check box is returned in values (1) 
The height of the horizontal scroll bar is returned in values (1) 
The height of a radio button field is returned in va Lues (1) 

The width of a vertical scroll bar is returned in values (1) 

See below. 


values(1) .. values(3) are ther-, g-, and b- values, 
respectively, of the background color 


The XVT version the current implementation is based upon 
See below. 
The height of the menu bar is returned in values (1). 


Value$ will contain the complete application name, including 
the pathname. This is ignored by True BASIC; it is only for the 
convenience of the programmer. 


The names of the available fonts are returned in va LueS, sepa- 
rated by vertical bars. 
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LANGUAGE “US English”or “Japanese” is returned in value$ 

GRAB CURSOR See below. 

TITLE BAR HEIGHT The height of the title bar, in pixels, is returned in values (1). 

BORDER WIDTH The width of a full border, in pixels, is returned in vaLues(1). 

BORDER HEIGHT The height of a full border, in pixels, is returned in values¢1). 

DOUBLE BORDER WIDTH The width of a double border, in pixels, is returned in val- 
ues(1). 

DOUBLE BORDER HEIGHT The height of a double border, in pixels, is returned in va l- 
ues(1). 

RESIZE BORDER WIDTH The width of a full border with resize box is returned in val - 
ues(1). 

RESIZE BORDER HEIGHT The height of a full border with resize box is returned in val - 
ues(1). 

PREFFOLDER (Macintosh only) The system-defined preferences folder is 
returned in value$. 

TMP (Macintosh only) The system-defined temporary folder is 


returned in value$. 





You can both set and get the values of the following attribute, but on the Windows platform only: 
KEY CODES 


To set the key code conventions, set values(1)=1 and values(2) to 0 (for cross-platform compatible 
codes; the default) or to 1 (for True BASIC for DOS compatible codes.) To get the key code conventions, set 
values(1)=0, Upon return, values(2)=0 if cross-platform codes are in effect, and values(2)=1 if 
DOS 4.0 compatible codes are in effect. Note that the cross-platform-compatible codes may not correspond to 
the codes on any particular platform. Some typical values are: 


FL. F15 331., 345 
- up arrow 301 

down arrow 302 

right arrow 303 

left arrow 304 

page up 305 

page down 3806 

home 309 


end 310 
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These may not be available on all platforms. Also, some platforms may offer additional key codes. You may 


a ee 


have to write a simple program using GET KEY key to find out, 
The attribute, ENV, is used to obtain or change certain operating system parameters. For example, to get 
the PATH parameter, you might use: 


LET parameter$S = "PATH" 

LET values(1) = 0 ' Get 

CALL Object (OBJM_SYSINFO, 0, "ENV", parameter$, values()) 
PRINT paraneters 


You might see something like “C:\;C:\WINDOWS;C:\TBV8”. 

Note that the fourth argument must be a string variable as it is used as both an input and an output param- 
eter. If there is anerror, the null string will be returned. 

To set the PATH parameter, you might use something like this: 


LET parameter$ = "PATH= .... " 
LET values(1) = 1 ' Set 
CALL Object (OBJM_SYSINFO, 0, "ENV", parameter$, values()) 


It may not be possible to set environment variables using this method on all systems. 


Consult your operating system manual for more information about the environment variables. 


The Print Method 


If the value of me thod is OBJM_PRINT, the OBJECT subroutine invokes the PRINT method to redraw on 
a printer the contents of the physical window specified by id. The PRINT method applies only to WINDOW 
objects; any attennpt to invoke it for an object which is not a window will result in error -11240, 


The purpose of the PRINT method is to redraw the graphical contents of a physical window to a printer. 


When invoked, the PRINT method will produce a standard printing dialog box allowing the user to configure 
the printing task. If the user chooses to print the window by accepting the dialog box, the method completes 
the task. If the user cancels the dialog box, the method is aborted and no output is sent to the printer. 


Note that the PRINT method draws only the graphics and text contained within the specified physical win- 
dow. Any controlsin that window will not appear on the printed results, 


The Page Setup Method 


The PAGE SETUP method merely displays a typical page setup box, allowing the user to vary the parame- 
ters of the PRINT’method. The page setup parameters also control the properties of printing to text files. 
Thus, the page setup associated with print to text files is given by the currently-targeted window. 





V NOTE: There is a print record for each window and each may be different. It is highly recom- 
mended that you give the user some way of confirming the page setup before printing. 
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The Realize Method 


On most modern platforms there is a system color mix palette in addition to the local color mix table that 
True BASIC maintains, When you specify a particular color mix in True BASIC and then attempt to draw in 
that color, the underlying system may “map” your color mix values to an entry in the systern’s color mix table 
that is “closest” but not exactly equal to your color. Or the underlying system may attempt to approximate 
the color you want by mixing several of its own colors in a process called dithering. 


The realize method helps get around this problem. When invoked, this method adds the entries in the True 
BASIC color mix table that are now already in the system’s color mix table to the system color mix table. 
Note: it will add only those that are not already there. Thus, when you attempt to draw in a certain color, 
there will be an exact match of that color in the system’s color mix table. 


For newly added colors to be properly displayed after invoking this method, it is necessary to Refresh the 
contents of the window. This method will automatically refresh. 


The Scroll Method 


The SCROLL method allows scrolling part or all of the contents of the physical window specified by id. 
The details are provided in the values () vector, as follows: 


values(1) 0 for pixel coordinates, 1 for user coordinates 

values(2) left edge of the rectangle to scroll 

values(3) right edge of the rectangle to scroll 

values(4) bottom edge of the rectangle to scroll 

values(5) top edge of the rectangle to scroll 

values(6) amount to scroll horizontally; positive to the right, negative to the left 
values(7) amount to scroll vertically; positive up, negative down 


The TXE Methods Calling Sequence 


The next seven methods apply only to the text-edit control. The calling sequence is 
CALL Object (method, txid, "", values$, vatues()) 


The TXE Suspend Method 


If method is OBJM_TXE_SUSPEND, the text edit control is suspended; that is, changes to the underlying 
text are not reflected on the screen. Value and values() are ignored. 


The TXE Resume Method 


If method is OBJM_TXE RESUME, the text edit control resumes; that is, changes are reflected on the 
sereen as they occur, Changes that occurred during the time of suspension are also reflected. Value and 
values () are ignored. 
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The TXE Add Paragraph Method 


If method is OBJM_TXE ADD PAR, the paragraph that appears in values$ is inserted into the text of 
the text edit control before the paragraph whose paragraph number appears in values(1). 


The TXE Delete Paragraph Method 

If method is OBJM_TXE_DEL_PAR, the paragraph whose paragraph number appears in values(1) is 
deleted. 

As an example, suppose you wish to replace paragraph 17 with a new paragraph. You might use: 


LET values<1) = 17 
CALL Object (OBJM_TXE_DEL_PAR, txid, "", "", values()) 
CALL Object (OBJM_TXE_ADD_PAR, txid, "", newtextS, values()) 


The TXE Append Paragraph Method 


If method is OBJM_TXE_APPEND_PAR, the paragraph in values$ is inserted into the text of the text 
edit control after the paragraph whose paragraph number appears in values(1). 


The TXE VScroll Method 


If method is OBJM_TXE_VSCROLL, the text of a text edit control is scrolled vertically by the number of 
lines specified in values(1). If values (1) is positive, the text is scrolled down; that is, a portion nearer 
the end will be displayed. If values (1) is negative, the text is scrolled up. 


The TXE HScroll Method 


If method is OBJM_TXE_HSCROLL, the text of a text edit control is scrolled horizontally by the number of 
pixels specified in va Lues(1). If values (1) is positive, the text is scrolled to the right; that is, a portion 
nearer the right margin will be displayed. If values (1) is negative, the text is scrolled to the left. 
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Attributes 

Generally speaking, each type of object or control has one or more properties that can be set using the 
OBJM_SET method. In addition, the current state of the attributes can be obtained using the OBJM_GET 
method. 


CALL Object (OBJM_SET, id, attributes$, values$, values()) 
or 

CALL Object (OBJM_GET, id, attributes$, values$, values()) 
The sections below list the attributes for each type of object or control, together with any limitations. The 
large number of window attributes are organized here according to general purpose: structure, features, con- 
tents, scroll bars, and auxiliary. The name of the attribute itself is supplied as the third parameter in the call 


to the OBJECT subroutine. String-valued arguments, if any, are passed as the fourth parameter. Numeric- 
valued arguments, if any, are passed as values in the numeric array that is passed as the fifth parameter. 


If the argument if string-valued, then the values that might be present in the numeric array are ignored, 
and vice versa. (There are a small number of attributes that require both a string-valued and numeric-val- 
ued arguments.) 


Window Structure Attributes 
RECTANGLE The four coordinates of the rectangle are passed in values(). 


values(1) left edge 
values(2) right edge 
values(3) bottom edge 
values(4) top edge 


These values are in pixels and in full screen coordinates. Recall that the left edge of 
the screen is 0 with values increasing to the right, and the top edge of the sereen is 0 
with values increasing downward. 


These coordinates specify the available user “real estate” within the window, assum- 
ing that the window has a title bar and a menu bar. On Windows, if you fail to spec- 
ify a menu, then you will actually have more space than these RECTANGLE values 
would suggest. Also on Windows, if you specify a window larger than the actual 
sereen size, the window will be truncated and may be displayed somewhat offset 
vertically. On the Macintosh, you may specify anything you want for the usable 
region, and that is what you will get. For child windows, the RECTANGLE coordi- 
nates are relative to the client area of the parent window. 


PARENT The id is the number of the current window, which will become a child window. 
Values(1) should contain the id number of the parent window. This attribute must 
be set before the window is shown the first time. 
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TYPE 


CLOSE BOX 


TITLE 
RESIZE BOX 
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Values (1) contains the type of the window. Possible types are: 


LET values(1) = WINT_DOC 4 
LET values(1) = WINT_PLAIN 2 
LET values(1) = WINT_DOUBLE ms 
LET values(1) = WINT_NO_BORDER !7 


Document windows are standard windows and may contain embellishments such as 
a title bar, close box, etc. 


Plain windows have a single line border and may not contain embellishments. 
Double windows have a double line border and may not contain embellishments. 


Windows with no borders are just that, and they may not contain embellishments, 
but they may be child windows of another window. 


Regular windows, or parent windows, cannot be of type 7. Child windows cannot be 
of type 1 or 3. 


If values (1)=0 (default), then no close box will be included in the window. If 
values (1) =1, then aclose box will be included. (This atiribute must be set before 
the window is shown for the first time.) 


The title bar will contain the string in va lues$ as the title of the window. 


If values (1)=0 (default,) then no resize box will be included in the window. If 
values (1)=1, then a resize box will be included. (This attribute must be set hefore 
the window is shown for the first time.) 





Window Feature Attributes 


IMMUNE 


VISIBLE 
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If values(1) = 1 (default,) then the window will be made an immune window. If 
values(1) =0, the window will not be immune, 


If a window is immune, and it is partially or completely covered by another window, 
you do not have to regenerate its contents when the window becomes completely vis- 
ible again. 


If a window is RESIZEd, then you may wish to regenerate its contents, whether the 
window is immune or not. The previous contents will be shown in their previous 
size: if the window is made smaller, they will be clipped; if the window is made 
larger, they will no longer fill it. If you wish to have your graphics expand or con- 
tract to the new size of the window, you will have to re-draw them. 





If a window is merely moved to another location on the screen, nothing needs to be 
done, for either an immune or non-immune window. 


This attribute is used for two purposes with windows. If values (1) = 0 with the 
SET method before the window is shown for the first time, there will be a one-step 
delay in showing the window. That is, two invocations of the SHOW method will be 
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ICONIZABLE 


FOCUS ORDER 
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needed to actually show the window. This feature may be needed for setting certain 
properties that can be set only after the window is “shown”. Or, you may wish to 
generate all the contents of the window before showing it the first time. Then later 
the window will be actually made visible with a second invocation of the SHOW 
method. 


If values (1)=1 (default), with the SET method, then the window will be made 
visible when it is first shown. 


Once the window has been shown for the first time, the SET method cannot be used 
for this attribute. Instead, use ERASE and SHOW to make it invisible or vixible. 


When this attribute is used with the GET method, values (1) = Lifthe window is 
showing, and = 0 if itis not. 


If values (1 )=1, then this window is iconizable; that is, it can be reduced toa 
small icon on the screen, If vaLues (1) =0 (default), it cannot. This attribute must 
be set before the window is shown. 


This attribute may have no effect on some systems. 


The focus order of controls, such as edit fields, determines the order in which they 
are selected by, for example, pressing the Return key. Generally speaking, the focus 
order is the order in which the controls were created. 


Used with the GET method, values (1) is the ID of a window. Upon return, val- 
ues (1) isthe number of controls, and va Lues (2) through values (n+1) are the 
IDs of the individual controls. All controls are included, regardless of sensitivity, 
visibility, or activeness. 


Used with the SET method, the focus order can be modified. Values 1) must be 
the ID of the item to be moved to a new position, and values (2) is thatnew posi- 
tion in the focus order list. (The list positions start with 0.) The IDs between the new 
position and the former position of the item being moved are moved up in thelist. 
Thus, if the focus order list looks like this: 


101. 102 103 104 105 106 107 





and you use 
LET v(1) = 104 
LET v(2) = 4 


CALL Object (OBJM_SET, window, "FOCUS ORDER", "", v) 
the resulting focus order list will now look like this: 

101 104 102 103 105 106 107 
If the ID is not in the focus order list in the first place, an error occurs. 
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MOUSE MOVE 


NO HIDE 


TTL 


This attribute controls whether the MOUSE MOVE event is returned by the sub- 
routine Sys_Event for the window. If values (1) =0 (default,) this event is not 
returned; if values(1) =1, this event is generated each time the system detects 
that the mouse is in a different position than previously. 


This attribute controls the automatic hiding of a window when the close box is 
clicked and event handling is turned on. If values(1) = 1, the window will not be 
automaticall hidden; if values(1) = 0 (default) it will be hidden. In either case, 
Sys_Event will return the HIDE event. 


Window Content Attributes (Pen, Brush, Color, Font) 


WIDTH 


PEN COLOR 


PEN STYLE 


PEN PATTERN 


BRUSH COLOR 


Values(1) contains the width in pixels of the pen that is used for line drawings. 
The default pen width is one pixel. If the width is more than one pixel, the approxi- 
mate center of the line lies on the path or line given. 


Values(1) contains the pen’s color number, which is an index into the color map 
table. The color map table can be changed using the True BASIC SET COLOR MIX 
statement. The default color is -1 (black.) 


Values(1) contains the style for the pen. Possible values are: 


LET values(1) = PENS _ SOLID ! Solid 
LET values(1) = PENS_DOT ! Dotted 
LET values(1) = PENS_DASH ! Dashed 


These styles apply only if the WIDTH of the pen is one pixel. Otherwise, the pen will 
be solid. The default style is “SOLID”. 


Values(1) contains the pattern to use for the pen. Possible values are: 


LET values(1) = PBP_SOLID ' Solid 

LET values(1) = PBP_HOLLOW ' Hollow 

LET values(1) = PBP_RUBBER ! Rubber 
Rubber is the pattern used when a rectangle is stretched with the mouse; it often 
appears as a dashed line in motion. The default pattern is “SOLID”. 


Values (1) contains the brush’s color number, which is an index into the color map 
table. The color map table can be changed using the True BASIC SET COLOR MIX 





statement. The default color is -1 (black.) a{e) 
BRUSH PATTERN Values(1) contains the brush pattern. Possible values are: 
LET values(1) PBP_SOLID ! Solid (default) 
LET values(1) PBP_HOLLOW No visible pattern 
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= 1 
LET values(1) = PBP_HORZ ' Horizontal Lines 

LET values(1) = PBP_VERT ! Vertical lines 

LET values(1) = PBP_FDIAG ! Forward diagonal Lines 
LET values(1) = PBP_BDIAG ' Backward diagonal lines 
LET values(1) = PBP_CROSS ! Crossed Lines, 2 la checkerboard 
LET values(1) = PBP_DIAGCROSS ! Crossed Lines, diagonal 
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BACKGROUND 
COLOR 


DRAWMODE 


LET values(1) 
LET values(1) 
LET values(1) 
LET values(1) 
LET values(1) 
LET values(1) 
LET values(1) 
LET values(1) 


SOLID MIX 


FONT NAME 
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Values (1) contains the background color number, which is an index into the color 
map table. The color map table can be changed using the True BASIC SET 
COLOR MIX statement. The default background color is -2 (white.) 


Values (1) contains the logical drawing mode for the window. Possible modes are: 


DM_COPY ! Ignore what is there (default) 

DM_OR | Bit-by-bit Logical OR with what is there 
DM_XOR |! Bit-by-bit logical XOR with what is there 
DM_CLEAR ! Clear what is there to color 0 
DM_NOT_COPY ! Logical negation of COPY 

DM_NOT_OR ! Logical negation of OR 

DM_NOT_XOR ! Logical negation of XOR 

DM_NOT_CLEAR ! Logical negation of CLEAR 


The drawing mode determines how the window’s pen and brush interact with the 
background, including what has already been drawn. As an example, suppose there 
are four bit planes (ie., there are sixteen entries in the color map table),the back- 
ground is color 6 (binary 0110), and the pen is color 10 (binary 1010). Then the above 
drawing modes would give, for each pixel covered by the pen: 
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DM_COPY Color 10 (binary 1010) 
DM_OR Color 14 (binary 1110) 
DM_XOR Color 12 (binary 1100) 
DM_CLEAR Color 0 (binary 0000) 
DM_NOT_COPY Color 5 (binary 0101) 
DM_NOT_OR Color 1 (binary 0001) 
DM_NOT_XOR Color 3 (binary 0011) 
DM_NOT_CLEAR Color 15 (binary 1111) 


If values(1)=1, then colors will be mapped to the nearest solid color, If val - 
ues (1)=0 (default), then they will be not so mapped. 


When you use the SET COLOR MIX statement, the system will normally attempt to 
create a color that exactly matches the mix you requested. This may result in a 
dithered color, where not every pixel is the same color. Using the SOLID MIX 
attribute will mean that the system, instead of creating the exact color, will find the 
nearest color that is solid, where every pixel is the same color. 


This attribute is effective only for the Windows operating system environments. 


Va Lue$ contains the name of the font to be used, or currently in use. The available 
fonts will vary with the operating system. However, certain common fonts can be 
found on all systems; they are: 


HELVETICA FIXED TIMES SYSTEM 


The FIXED font is a mono-spaced font; it may be Courier, Monaco, or similar font. 
The SYSTEM font is Helvetica on some systems. The default font is FIXED. 
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FONTSTYLE 


FONT SIZE 


FONT METRICS 


CURSOR 
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Values$ contains the style of the font to be used, or currently in use. The available 
styles are: 


PLAIN BOLD ITALIC BOLD ITALIC 


On many systems, the name of the font and its style may be combined into the font 
name. For example, you could specify “Times Roman Italic” as the font name instead 
of having to specify “Times Roman” as the font name and “Italic” as the font style. 
The default style is PLAIN. 


Values(1) contains the size of the font, in points, to be used or currently in use. 
The default font size is ten points. 


Usable only with the GET method, values (1) through values (6) return the 
following properties on the font in use; the units are in pixels (not points): 


values(1) leading 
values(2) ascent 
values(3) descent 
values(4) horizontal size 
values(5) vertical size 
values (6) bearing 


The leading is the space between lines in the font. The ascent is the distance in 
pixels of the top of the highest character above the base line. The descezf is the dis- 
tance in pixels of the lowest descender before the base line. The horizontal size is 
the size of the “M” for proportional fonts. The vertical size is the total vertical 
space in pixels needed to display a line of text, and is the sum of the leading, the 
ascent, and the descent.. The bearing is always 1. 


These values are related to the font size specified by the FONT SIZE attribute, but 
the actual appearance depends on the system, the pixels-per-inch of the monitor, 
etc. 


Values$ contains the name of the cursor to be used, or currently in use. Possible 
names are: 

ARROW IBEAM CROSS 

PLUS WAIT USER 


Cursor type USER is not currently implemented; an attempt to set the cursor to 
“USER” is ignored. 
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Window Scroll Bar Attributes 


VSCROLL 
HSCROLL 


POSITION VERTICAL 


START RANGE VERTICAL 


END RANGE VERTICAL 


PROPORTION VERTICAL 


POSITION HORIZONTAL 


START RANGE HORIZONTAL 


END RANGE HORIZONTAL 


PROPORTION HORIZONTAL 


Ifvalues(1)=1, there is an attached vertical scroll bar; if 0, thereis not. 


If values (1)=1, there is an attached horizontal scroll bar; if 0, there is 
not. 


Values(1) contains the position of the slider (thumb) in the vertical 
scroll bar attached to the window. For the OBJM_GET method, the current 
position is returned in values (1). For the OBJM_SET method, the new 
position is provided in values (1). The default value is 0. 


Values(1) contains the start of the range of values that the vertical 
scroll bar represents. If the slider (thumb) is in its topmost position, the 
POSITION VERTICAL will be this value. The default valueis 0. 


Values(1) contains the end of the range of values that the vertical scroll 
bar represents. If the slider (thumb) is in its bottom-most position, the 
POSITION VERTICAL will be this value minus the PROPORTION VER- 
TICAL. The default value is 100. 


Values(1) contains the proportional size of the slider for an attached 
vertical scroll bar. The proportion is defined in terms of the START 
RANGE VERTICAL and END RANGE VERTICAL attributes. Propor- 
tional sliders are not available on all systems. The default value is 1. 


Values(1) contains the position of the slider (thumb) in the horizontal 
scroll bar attached to the window. For the OBJM_GET method, the current 
position is returned in values (1). For the OBJM_SET method, the new 
position is provided in values (1). The default valueis 0. 


Values(1) contains the start of the range of values that the horizontal 
scroll bar represents. If the slider (thumb) is in its leftmost position, the 
POSITION HORIZONTAL will be this value. The default value is 0. 


Values(‘1) contains the end of the range of values that the horizontal 
scroll bar represents. If the slider (thumb) is in its rightmost position, the 
POSITION HORIZONTAL will be this value minus the PROPORTION 
HORIZONTAL. The default value is 100 


Values(‘1) contains the proportional size of the slider for an attached 
horizontal scroll bar. The proportion is defined in terms of the START 
RANGE HORIZONTAL and END RANGE HORIZONTAL attributes. Pro- 
portional sliders are not available on all systems. The default value is 1. 
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Window Auxiliary Attributes 


NAME The name to use is passed in va Lues$. This atiributeis used only to store the 
name of an object or control, and is for user convenience only, It is not used by 
True BASIC in any way. 


SINGLE VERTICAL Values(1) contains the value to be used as the vertical increment when the 
up or down arrow is clicked in the vertical scroll bar attached to the window. 
This attribute is not used by TRUE BASIC: it stores a value for programmer 
convenience only. The default valueis 1. 


PAGE VERTICAL Values(1) contains the value to be used as the vertical increment when the 
user clicks in the grayed area of the vertical scroll bar attached to the window. 
This attribute is not used by TRUE BASIC: it stores a value for programmer 
convenience only. The default value is 10. 


SINGLE HORIZONTAL Values(1) contains the value to be used as the horizontal increment when 
the left or right arrow is clieked in the horizontal scroll bar attached to the win- 
dow. This attribute is not used by TRUE BASIC; it stores a value for program- 
mer convenience only. The default valueis 1. 


PAGE HORIZONTAL Values(1) contains the value to be used as the horizontal increment when 
one clicks in the grayed area of the horizontal scroll bar attached to the win- 
dow. This attribute is not used by TRUE BASIC; it stores a value for program- 
mer convenience only. The default valueis 10. 


TEXTEDIT Values(1) contains the ID of an attached text edit control, ifthere is one. If 
there isn’t, values(1) =-1. This attribute is provided as a convenient stor- 
age spot for the programmer; True BASIC does not use this number. 


Menu Attributes 


The following menu attributes may be set (using the OBJM_SET method) or found (using the OBJM_GET 
method). The menu or menu item ID is passed as the second parameter in the call to the OBJECT routine. 
The attribute name is passed in the third parameter of the call to the OBJECT routine. It may be in lower 
or upper or mixed case. 

Several of the attributes (TEXT, MKEY, SEPARATOR, CHECKABLE) will not take effect until the menu 
is later reshown. The attributes ENABLED and CHECKED will have their effects displayed immediately. 


TEXT The text is passed as a stringin values$. Values () is ignored. 


MKEY The ASCII value of the hot-key or mnemonic is passed in values(1). Values 
is ignored. In some systems, such as Windows and O8/2, the ASCII code must be 
one of the letters in the text of the menu item. This attribute is not allowed for 
menu headers on the Macintosh. 


SEPARATOR If values (1)=1, then that menu item will be displayed as a separator. If val- 
ues(1)=0, then the text of the menu item will be shown. Va Lues$ is ignored. 
This attribute is not allowed for a menu header. 
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ENABLED If values (1)=1 then that particular menu item will be enabled, ie., allowed 
to be selected. Ifvalues(1)=0, that menu item will be disabled and not 
selectable. In addition, it will appear dimmed. Ifyou disable a menu header, the 
entire menu below it will be disabled. ValLue$ is ignored 

CHECKABLE Ifvalues(1)=1 (default), then that particular menu item can bechecked. If 
values(1)=0, it cannot be checked. (If the menu item was previously checked 
and the checkable attribute is set to 0, the check mark will be removed.) 
Value$ is ignored. 

There are several restrictions. For example, you cannot check a separator. 

CHECKED If values (1)=1, then that particular menu item will be checked. If val- 
ues (1)=0 (default), it will not be checked; if there was a check mark, it will be 
removed. Value $ is ignored. 


Graphics Attributes — Overview 


The graphics objects described here are, in a sense, another form of True BASIC output such as BOX LINES 
or printing. Thus, controls (such as push buttons) “float” above these objects on most systems, just as they 
float above ordinary printed output. If the output scrolls, which it will if there are many PRINT statements, 
these graphics objects will also scroll. 


The graphics type, location, content, and name attributes apply to all types of graphics objects. The several 
attributes are grouped below according to general purpose. 


Graphics Type Attributes 
GRAPHIC TYPE Values(1) is the type of the graphic object. Possible types are: 





GRFT_CIRCLE Circle or ellipse 

GRFT_LINE Straight line 
GRFT_RECTANGLE — Rectangle 

GRFT_ARC Arc 

GRFT_PIE Pie segment 

GRET_ALINE Line with arrows at either end 
GRFT_ROUNDRECT Rectangle with rounded corners 


GRFT_POLYGON Closed polygon 
GRFT_POLYLINE Open polygon (ends not joined) 
GRET_IMAGE Graphical image (from a file or box keep string) 


This attribute should be set when the object is created, and before it is shown 
for the first time. 


VISIBLE For the GET method, values (1) = Lif the objectis visible, and =( ifthe objectis 
invisible. (Visibility may be overridden by the visibility of the containing window.) 





Attempting to use the SET method with this attribute will cause an error. 
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Graphics Location Attributes 


RECTANGLE 


UNITS 


RELATIVE 


LEFT RELATIVE 


RIGHT RELATIVE 


BOTTOM RELATIVE 
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The four coordinates of the rectangle are passed in values (). 


values(1) left edge 
values(2) right edge 
values(3) bottom edge 
values(4) top edge 


These values may be either in pixels or in user coordinates, depending on the 
value of the UNITS attribute. In either case, the coordinates refer to the inte- 
rior of the containing window and not to the full screen. 


If units are in pixels, the left edge of the interior of the physical window is 0 
with values increasing to the right, and the top edge of the interior of the physi- 
cal window is 0 with values increasing downward. 


If the units are user coordinates, then the current user coordinates will be 
used. Note that when a new physical window is created, the default user coor- 
dinates for the interior portion of the physical window are 0, 1, 0, L. That is, the 
left edge is 0, the right edge is 1, the bottom edge is 0, and the top edge is 1. 


If values(1)=0 (default), the RECTANGLE attribute values are interpreted 
as pixels; if = 1, then they are interpreted in terms of user coordinates. 


If values(1)=1, then the sides of the graphics object will he positioned rela- 
tive to the sides of the window. For example, if the window is enlarged, the 
graphics object will alse be enlarged in proportion. 


If values(1) =0 (default), then no such proportional sizing or positioning 
will be done. 


Ifvalues(1)=1, then the left side of the graphics object will be positioned rel- 
ative to the left side of the window, but the size of the graphics object will not 
be changed, unless another side is also positioned to be relative. 


If values (1)=0 (default), then the left side will not be so positioned when the 
size of the window is changed. 


If values(1)=1, then the right side of the graphics object will be positioned 
relative to the right side of the window, but the size of the graphics object will 
not be changed, unless another side is also positioned to be relative. 





If values(1)=0 (default), then the right side will not be so positioned when 
the size of the window is changed. 


If values(1)=1, then the bottom edge of the graphics object will be posi- 
tioned relative to the bottom edge of the window, but the size of the graphics 
object will not be changed, unless another side is also positioned to be relative. 


If values (1)=0 (default), then the bottom edge will not be so positioned 
when the size of the window is changed. 
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TOP RELATIVE If va Lues ¢1)=1, then the top edge of the graphics object will be positioned 
relative to the top edge of the window, but the size of the graphics object will 
not be changed, unless another side is also positioned to be relative. 


If values (1)=0 (default), then the top edge will not be so positioned when 
the size of the window is changed. 


Graphics Contents Attributes (Pen, Brush, Color) 


WIDTH Va ues (1) contains the width of the pen, in points. The default width isone 
pixel. See the description of the WIDTH attribute for windows for further 
details. 

PEN COLOR Values (1) is the color of the pen, referring to the color mix table. See the 


description of the PEN COLOR attribute for windows for further details. The 
default value is -1 (black.) 


PEN STYLE Values$ is thename of the pen style. See the description of the PEN STYLE 
attribute for windows for further details. The default style is “SOLID”. 

PEN PATTERN Vaues$ isthe name of the pen pattern. Sce the description of the PEN PAT- 
TERN attribute for windows for further details. The default pattern is “SOLID”. 

BRUSH COLOR Values$ is the name of the brush color. See the description of the BRUSH 


COLOR attribute for windows for further details. The default color is -1 (black). 


BRUSH PATTERN Values$ isthe name of the brush pattern. See the description of the BRUSH 
PATTERN attribute for windows for further details. The default brush pattern 
is “SOLID”, 

BACKGROUNDCOLOR Values (1) is the color number of the background color. See the description of 
the BACKGROUND COLOR attribute for windows for further details. The 
default background color is -2 (white.) 


DRAWMODE Values (1) contains the number of the drawing mode to be used. See the 
description of the DRAWMODE attribute for windows for further details, 


Graphics Name Attributes 


NAME The name to use is passed in values$. This attribute is used only to store the 
name of an object or control, and is for user convenience only. It is not used by 
True BASIC. 
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Graphics Circle, Line, and Rectangle Attributes 
There are no circle, line, or rectangle attributes beyond those common to all graphics objects. However, 
specifying the RECTANGLE attribute for a line is interpreted as follows: 
Starting point of line: (xLeft, ybot tom) 
Ending point of line: (xright, ytop) 
[¢ will often be the case that x left will be greater than xr ight, and the same for the y-values. As an 
example, suppose you want to draw a line from (300,200) to (100,400). You would use 
MAT Redim v(4) 


LET vit) = 300 
LET v(2) = 100 
LET v(3) = 200 


LET v(4) = 400 
CALL Object (OBJM_SET, rid, "RECTANGLE", "", v()) 


Graphics Arrowed Line Attributes 


See the section above on line attributes for an explanation on how setting the RECTANGLE attribute 
determines the starting and ending points of the arrowed line. 


START ARROW Values(1) =1 ifthe starting end of the line should have (has) an arrow head; 
= 0 (default) if it should (does) not. 
END ARROW Values(1) =1ifthe ending end of the line should have (has) an arrow head; = 


0 (default) if it should (does) not. 


Graphics Round Rectangle Attributes 


OVAL WIDTH Values(1) is the width, in the units specified at creation, of the oval (ellipse) 
defining the roundedness. 
OVAL HEIGHT Values (1) is the height, in the units specified at creation, of the oval (ellipse) 


defining the roundedness. 


Graphics Are and Pie Attributes 


Arc and pie segments are defined as follows: 


The circumference of the arc or pie segment falls on the ellipse inscribed in the defining rectangle. The 
startof the arc is defined by the intersection of the ellipse circumference with a line drawn from the center 
of the rectangle to the point defined by the START X and START Y attributes. The end of the arc is stmi- 
larly defined but using the STOP X and STOP Y attributes. 


For arcs, only that portion of the ellipse circumference between the start line and the stop line is drawn. 
For pie segments, two lines are drawn from the ends of the are to the center of the rectangle. 
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START X 
START Y 
STOP X 
STOP Y 
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Values(1) is the x-starting value. 
Values (1) is the y-starting value. 
Values (1) is the x-stopping value. 
VaLlues(1) is the y-stopping value. 


These four attributes may be combined into one invocation of the OBJECT subroutine as follows: 


LET attribute$ = "START X|START Y|[STOP X|STOP pi 
MAT Redim values(4) 
LET values(1) = startx 


LET values(2) = starty 
LET values(3) = stopx 
LET valLues(4) = stopy 


CALL Object (OBJM_SET, gid, attributes, "", values()) 


Graphics Polygon and Polyline Attributes 


POINTS 


Values () contains the points that define the polygon or polyline. Values C1) 
contains the number of points. Values (2) contains the x-coordinate of the 
first point. Values (3) contains the y-coordinate of the first point. And so on. 


To draw an isosceles triangle with the polygon object, you would use: 
MAT Redim v(7) 


LET v(1) = 

LET v(2) = 100 
LET v(3) = 400 
LET v(4) = 300 
LET v(5) = 400 
LET v(6) = 200 
LET v(7) = 100 


CALL Object (OBJM_SET, gid, "POINTS", "", v@)) 


Graphics Image Attributes 


FILENAME 


FILETYPE 


When this attribute is set, the graphical image will be loaded from the named file 
into the graphics object, and the width and height informationset. Va Lues () are 
not used. The image may be a BMP file. On the Macintosh, it may also be a PICT 
file. On X (Unix), it may also be an xbm or pbm file. The graphical image will be 
forced to fit exactly in the specified RECTANGLE coordinates. If you require no 
distortion, find out the IMAGE WIDTH and IMAGE HEIGHT (see below) and 
adjust the rectangle before showing the image. 

When used with OBJM_GET, the filename used will be returned inva tues$. 
This attribute specifies the type of the graphical image. It may be one of “JPEC’, 
“MS BMP”, “OS/2 BMP”, “PICT” (Macintosh only), and possibly “PCX”. The type 
must he specified after creating the graphical image but before specifying the file- 


name containing the image. Ifa null string is supplied as the file type, the system 
will attempt to determine the type from the contents of the file. 
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IMAGE 


IMAGEWIDTH 


IMAGE HEIGHT 


FORCE PALETTE 
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This attribute used with the OBJM_SET method converts a BOX KEEP string in 
value$ into an image and displays it on the screen, and in the “graphics layer.” 
When used with the OBJM_GET method, it converts an image on the screen into 
the local BOX KEEP format, storingit in the string variable specified by va lue$. 


When used with the OBJM_GET method, the image width in pixels will be 
returned in values(1). This attribute cannot be used with the OBJM_SET 
method. 

If the RECTANGLE attribute does not have the same width, the image will be 
shrunk or expanded to fit into the rectangle. 

When used with the OBJM_GET method, the image height in pixels will be 
returned in values(1). This attribute cannot be used with the OBJM_SET 
method. 


If the RECTANGLE attribute does not have the same height, the image will be 
shrunk or expanded to fit into the rectangle. 


When used with the OBJM_SET method, the value of values (1) determines 
which of two palettes to use. If 0 (default), the current palette will be used. If 1, the 
image will force its palette to become the current palette. 


General Control Attributes 
The following attributes apply to all types of controls. 


CONTROL TYPE 
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The type of a control is normally set just after the control is created using the 
CREATE method. And it must be set before the control is first shown. Its value, 
which is passed in the values () array, must be one of: 


CTLT_PUSHBUTTON Push button 
CTLT_RADIOBUTTON Radio button 
CTLT_CHECKBOX Check box 


CTLT_HSCROLL 
CTLT_VSCROLL 


Horizontal scroll bar 
Vertical scroll bar 


CTLT_EDIT Editable text field 
CTLT_TEXT Static text field 
CTLT_LBOX List box 
CTLT_LISTBUTTON List button 
CTLT_LISTEDIT List edit button 
CTLT_GROUPBOX Group box rectangle 
CTLT_TXED Text editor 
CTLT_ICON Icon 
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SENSITIVE 


VISIBLE 
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The value of this attribute is passed in the values() array; 0 means insensi- 
tive and 1 (default) means sensitive. (A control is sensitive if clicking on it causes 
an event that reflects the click.) 


Available only with the GET method, the value of this attribute is passed in the 
values() array. If values (1)=1, the control is visible (subject to the visibil- 
ity of the containing window); otherwise, the control is not visible. 


An attempt to set this attribute will cause an error. 


General Control Location Attributes 


RECTANGLE 


UNITS 


RELATIVE 


LEFT RELATIVE 


RIGHT RELATIVE 


BOTTOM RELATIVE 


This attribute requires, or returns, four values in the values () array. The val- 
ues are left edge, right edge, bottom edge, and top edge. These values will be in 
pixels, with the (0,0) point being in the upper left corner of the physical window, 
unless the UNITS attribute has been set. In this case, and only for the 
OBJM_SET method, the rectangle positions are in user coordinates for current 
logical window. (User coordinates are specified by the True BASIC statement 
SET WINDOW. If none have yet been specified, the defaults are 0, 1, 0, 1, with 
(0,0) in the lower-left corner of the window.) 


If va Lues(1)=0 (default), the RECTANGLE attribute values are interpreted 
as pixels’ if = 1, then they are interpreted in terms of user coordinates of the eur- 
rent logical window. This attribute applies only to the OBJM_SET method. 


If va Lues¢1)=1, then the sides of the control will be positioned relative to the 
sides of the window. For example, if the window is enlarged, the graphics object 
will also be enlarged in proportion. 


If va Lues (1) =0 (default), then no such proportional sizing or positioning will 
be done. 

If values (1)=1, then the left side of the control will be positioned relative to 
the left side of the window, but the size of the graphics object will not be 
changed, unless another side is also positioned to be relative. 


If va tues (1) =0 (default), then the left side will not be so positioned when the 
size of the window is changed. 


If values (1)=1, then the right side of the control will be positioned relative to 
the right side of the window, but the size of the graphics object will not be 
changed, unless another side is also positioned to be relative. 


If values(1)=0 (default), then the right side will not be so positioned when 
the size of the window is changed. 


If va Lues (1) =1, then the bottom edge of the control will be positioned relative 
to the bottom edge of the window, but the size of the graphics object will not be 
changed, unless another side is also positioned to be relative. 
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TOP RELATIVE 
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If values (1)=0 (default), then the bottom edge will not be so positioned when 
the size of the window is changed. 


If values (1)=1, then the top edge of the control will be positioned relative to 
the top edge of the window, but the size of the graphics object will not be 
changed, unless another side is also positioned to be relative. 


If values (1)=0 (default), then the top edge will not be so positioned when the 
size of the window is changed. 


General Control Name Attribute 


NAME 


The value of this attribute is passed in values$. This attribute is for user conve- 
nience only. It is not used by True BASIC or the system in any way. 


Push Button Attributes 


TEXT 


TEXT JUSTIFY 


DEFAULT 


Values is the text (to be used) for the push button. The text appears inside the but- 
ton, and may be truncated if too long. 


If values(1) = 0, left justification is in effect (to be used). If values(1) = 1 
(default), center justification is used. If = 2, right justification is used. (This may 
have no effect on some systems.) 


If values(1) = 1, the button will appear with a special outline, as if it were “active”. 
If values(1) = 0, the button will appear normal. This attribute has an effect only on 
the appearance of the button. Any use is up to the programmer. 


Radio Group Attributes 

Groups can be created only for groups of radio buttons. To create the group, you must have previously cre- 
ated all the radio buttons in the group. You then create the group using the OBJ. M_CREATE method with 
values (1) =OBJT_GROUP and with values(2) through values(n+4) containing, respectively: 0, 1, 
n (the number of buttons), ID of button 1, ..., 1D of button n. You then can add (or subtract) items from the 
group using the SET method. 


STATE 


ON 
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With the SET method, if values (1)=0 (default), then the radio button whose ID 
is given is turned off. If values (1)=1, then that button is turned on, and the oth- 
ers in the group are turned off. With the GET method, values (1)=1 if the radio 
button is on, and 0 otherwise. 


Available only for the GET method, values(1) gives the ID of the radio button 
that ison, if any, or is 0 otherwise. Values (2) gives the ordinal number of the but- 
ton that is on, starting the count at 0. For example, if the IDs of three radio buttons 
are 110, 111, and 112, and button 111 is on, then values(1)=111 and val- 
ues(2)=1. Note: the id (second parameter) must be the ID of the radio group as a 
whole. 
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TEXT Value$ is the text (to be used) for the radio button. The text appears to one side of 
the button. 

TEXT JUSTIFY The justification that is in effect (get) or to be used (set) is: If values (1) =0 
(default, left justification is in effect (to be used). If va Lues (1) = 1, center justifi- 
cation is used. If = 2, right justification is used. The justification is relative to the 
available space specified by the RECTANGLE attribute for the individual radio 
buttons. 

Check Box Attributes 

STATE With the SET method, if values (‘1)=0 (default), then the check box whose ID is 
given is unchecked. If values (1)=1, then that check box is checked. With the 
GET method, returns 1 in values (1) if the check box is checked, and 0 other- 
wise. 

TEXT Value is the text (to be used) for the check box. The text appears to one side of 
the check box. 

TEXT JUSTIFY — The justification that is in effect (get) or to be used (set) is: If values (1) =0 


(default), left justification is in effect (to be used). If values (1) = 1, center justifi- 
cation is used. If values (1) =2, right justification is used. The justification is 
relative to the available space specified by the RECTANGLE attribute for the 
check box. 


Scroll Bar Property Attributes 


These attributes are for seroll bars that are not attached to windows. 


POSITION 


START RANGE 


END RANGE 


For the GET method, val ues(1) contains the current position of the slider 
(thumb) in the scroll bar. For the SET method, values(1) contains thenew 
desired position of the slider in the scroll bar. 


The position is determined relative to the current values of the START RANGE, 
END RANGE, and PROPORTION attributes. In particular, when the slider is at 
the top of its range, the POSITION value will be that of the START RANGE value. 
When the slide is at the bottom of its range, the POSITION value will be that of 
the END RANGE value minus the PROPORTION value. The default value is 0. 


Values (1) is the value to be used for the start of the slider range. The start is 
the top for vertical scroll bars, and the left for horizontal scroll bars. The default 
value is 0. 


Values (1) is the value to be used for the end of the slider range. But note that 
the slider can move no farther than the END RANGE value reduced by the PRO- 
PORTION value. The default value is 100. 
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PROPORTION Values (1) is the proportional size of the slider computed with reference to the 
START RANGE and END RANGE values. For example, if the PROPORTION 
value is the same as the difference between the END RANGE and the START 
RANGE, the slider will fill the entire slide bar area. Proportional sliders are not 
available on all systems. The default value is 1. 


Scroll Bar Auxiliary Attributes 


These attributes are for scroll bars that are not attached to windows. 


TEXTEDIT Values(1) contains the ID of the text edit control associated with the scroll 
bar. This is provided as a convenient storage spot for the programmer; True 
BASIC does not use this number. 


SINGLEINCREMENT Values(1) is the increment (default is 1) to be used for a click in an up or 
down arrow in the scroll bar. This is provided as a convenient storage spot for 
the user; True BASIC does not use this value. 


PAGE INCREMENT  Values(1) is the increment (default is 10) to be used for a click in the trough 
in the scroll bar. This is provided as a convenient storage spot for the user; 
True BASIC does not use this value. 


Edit Field Attributes 
TEXT Value$ contains the text to be used in the edit field. For the GET method, it 
contains the text currently in the field. 


EXIT CHAR Values (1) is the ASCII code for the character to be registered as an exit 
character, in addition to the Escape (27) and Horizontal Tab (9) characters. For 
example, the return-key character (18) is often used to advance to the next edit 
field in the form. 


Supplying the negative of the ASCII code with the SET method will unregister 
that character as the exit character. 


Note: when an edit field is deselected by means of an exit character, the partic- 
ular character code will be returned as the x1 parameter, along with the CON- 
TROL DESELECTED event, in the call to the Sys_Event subroutine, 


FORMAT Values$ contains the format of the text to be used in the edit field. True 
BASIC does not use this value; it is provided for the convenience of the pro- 
grammer. When a particular edit field has been deselected, the programmer 
may wish to check the text against the desired format, but this does not happen 
automatically. 
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Static Text Field Attributes 


TEXT Values$ contains the text to be used in the static text field. If the field is tall 
enough, the text will be wrapped. If the text is still too long to fit into the field, the 
text is truncated on the right. 


TEXT JUSTIFY The justification that is in effect (get) or to be used (set) is: If values (1)=0 
(default), left justification is in effect (to be used). If values (1)= 1, center justifi- 
cation is used. If values (1)=2, right justification is used. The justification is rel- 
ative to the available space specified by the RECTANGLE attribute for the statie 
text field. 


List Box Attributes 


SELECTION MODE Values(1) contains the selection mode to be used. 0 (default) means to allow sin- 
gle selections only; 1 means to permit multiple selections; 2 means to allow the list 
to be viewed but not selected, i.e., read-only. The selection mode must be set before 
the list box is shown the first time. (Multiple selection mode may not be available on 
all systems.) 


LIST Values$ contains the items to appear in the selection list; the items are separated 
by vertical bars “1”, 


SELECTION When used with the GET method, values(1) contains the number of items 
selected, and v(2) .. v(v(1)+1) contain the ordinal numbers of the selected items, 
starting the counting with 0. When used with the SET method, values(L) contains 
the number of items to be highlighted, and v(2) .. v(v(1)+1) contain the ordinal num- 
ber of the pre-selected entries in the list, again starting with 0. 


List Button Attributes 


LIST VaLues$contains the items to appear in the list button; the items are separated by 
vertical bars “|”. Note that the first item in the list also appears as the button 
name. 

SELECTION Values(1) contains the number of items selected, and v(2) contains the ordinal 


number of the selected item, starting the counting with 0. (Since the multiple selec- 
tion mode is not available for list buttons, the selection list will never contain more 
than one element.) This is available only for the GET method. 


List Edit Button Attributes 


TEXT When used with the SET method, values$ contains the text to appear in the edit 
field of the list edit button. When used with the GET method, values$ contains 
the current (latest,) possibly edited, value in the edit field. The programmer can 
interrogate this value at any time. 
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LIST Values$ contains the items to appear in the scrollable list beneath the editable 
button; the items are separated by vertical bars “|”. Note that selecting an item 
from the list moves that item into the editable field, where it can be further edited. 


FORMAT VaLlues$ contains the format to be applied to the edit field. This is ignored by 
True BASIC and is provided only as a convenience to the programmer. 


Group Box Attributes 
TITLE Values$ gives the title of the group box. Note that the group box is a rectangle 
that visually groups whatever it contains, such as a radio group. It does not actu- 
ally combine several controls into a single group. 


Text Editor Attributes — Overview 

Text editor attributes include the following: TEXT, SELECTION, INSERTION, BORDER, ACTIVE, 
WRAP, MARGIN, NUM LINES, NUM PARS, ORIGIN, TRAP CHAR, CHAR LIMIT, KEY EVENTS, 
MOUSE EVENTS, FORE COLOR, BACK COLOR, BORDER COLOR, FONT NAME, FONT STYLE, 
FONT SIZE, FONT METRICS, READONLY, NUM CHARS, LINES IN PAR, LINE MAX WIDTH, 
VSCROLL, and HSCROLL. 


The text editor attributes are grouped below according to general purpose: properties, contents, manipula- 
tion, and auxiliary. 


Text Editor Property Attributes 


BORDER Values(1)=1 if there is (to be) a border around the text edit control, and =0 
(default) if there is not (to be). 
ACTIVE Values(1)=1 ifthe text edit control is (to be) active; that is, can process 


keystrokes and events. Values (1 )=0 if the text edit control is inactive, 


If a control is sensitive, it can be either active or inactive; if it is not sensitive, it 
cannot be active. 


WRAP If values(1)=1, the text is to be wrapped at the margin, which is in pixels. The 
wrapping point of the text need not take place at the right edge of the text edit con- 
trol. Ifvalues(1)=0 (default), the text will not be wrapped, and the value of the 
margin attribute will be ignored. 


MARGIN Values(1)= the size of the margin, in pixels, to be used with the text edit con- 
trol. If there is no WRAPing, the margin is ignored. The default value is 0 for both 
cases. 

READONLY Values(1)=1 ifthe text edit control is (to be) read only; otherwise, va L- 


ues(1)=0 (default). 
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CHAR LIMIT 
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VaLlues(1) contains the maximum number of characters allowed in one para- 
graph. The programmer can use this attribute to limit the amount of text a user 
can enter. The default value is 65535 characters. 


Text Editor Contents Attributes 


FORE COLOR 


BACK COLOR 


BORDER COLOR 


FONT NAME 


FONT STYLE 


FONT SIZE 


FONT METRICS 


Values (1) gives the color to be used for the foreground (text) in the text edit con- 
trol. The default foreground color is black. 


Values(‘) gives the color to be used for the background in the text edit control. 
The default background color is white. 


Values(1) gives the color to be used for the border of the text edit control. The 
default border color is black. 


Va lues$ contains the name of the font to be used, or currently in use. The avail- 
able fonts will vary with the operating system. However, certain common fonts can 
be found on all systems; they are: 


HELVETICA FIXED TIMES SYSTEM 


The FIXED font is a mono-spaced font similar to the Courier or Monaco type faces. 
The SYSTEM font is Helvetica on some systems. The default font is HELVETICA. 


Values$ contains the style of the font to be used, or currently in use. The avail- 
able styles are: 


PLAIN BOLD ITALIC BOLD ITALIC 


On many systems, the name of the font and its style may be combined into the font 
name. For example, one might specify “Times Roman Italic” as the font name 
instead ofhaving to specify “Times Roman” as the font name and “Italic” as the 
font style. The default style is PLAIN. 


VaLlues(1) contains the size of the font, in points, to be used or currently in use. 
The default font size is ten (points). 


Usable only with the GET method, values(1) through values(6) return the follow- 
ing properties on the font in use; the units are in pixels (not points): 


values(1) leading 
values(2) ascent 
values(3) descent 
values(4) horizontal size 
values(5) vertical size 
values(6) bearing 


The leading is the space between linesin the font. The ascent is the distance inpix- 
elsofthe top of the highest character above the base line. The descent is the distance 
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in pixels of the lowest descender before the base line. The horizontal size is the size 
of the “M” for proportional fonts. The vertical size is the total vertical space in pix- 
els needed to display a line of text, and is the sum of the leading, the ascent, and the 
descent.. The bearing is always 1. 


These values are related to the font size specified by the FONT SIZE attribute, but 
the actual appearance depends on the system, the pixels-per-inch ofthe monitor, etc. 


Text Editor Manipulation Attributes 


TEST 


SELECTION 


INSERTION 


NUM LINES 


NUM PARS 


NUM CHARS 


LINES IN PAR 
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The entire text is passed via the va Lues$ parameter. It is assumed to consist of 
lines of text delimited by the platform-specific end-of-line (EOL) sequence. The 
lines of the text are treated as paragraphs in the text edit control. (If the text edit 
control wraps the lines, there may be several “lines” visible per paragraph. In 
other words, lines in the text edit control do not necessarily correspond to lines in 
the text file. In fact, what are called lines in the text file are called paragraphs 
in the text edit control. See also the WRAP attribute.) 


The parameters of selected text (selected text usually is shown in reversed color) 
are passed as six elements in the values () array. They are, in order, the para- 
graph, line, and character of the starting point of the selection, and then the para- 
graph, line, and character of the ending point of the selection. If nothing has been 
selected and the GET method is used, the starting values will equal the ending 
values. 


The parameters of the text insertion cursor are passed as three elements in the 
values() array. They are, in order, the paragraph, line, and character position 
of the cursor. The cursor is in front of the character specified; remember that the 
numbering of paragraphs, lines, and characters all start with 0. Thus, character 
position 0 for the cursor means in front of the first character on the line. And a 
character position equal to the number of characters in the line means in back of 
the last character on the line. 


Values(1) gives the total number of lines in the text of the text edit control. This 
is available only for the GET method. 


Values(1) gives the total number of paragraphs in the text of the text edit con- 
trol. This is available only for the GET method. Note that the number of lines is 
the same as the number of paragraphs for unWRAPped text. 


Values(1) gives the number of characters in the text of the text edit control. 
This is available only for the GET method. 


This is available only for the GET method. Values (1) contains the paragraph 
number. Upon return, values (2) contains the number of lines in the paragraph. 
Note: paragraph numbering starts with 0. 
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LINE 


MAX WIDTH 


ORIGIN 


TRAP CHAR 


KEY EVENTS 
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This is available only for the GET method. Values (1) contains the number of 
the paragraph, and values (2) contains the number of the line within the para- 
graph. Upon return, values$ contains the text of the line. Note that paragraph 
and line numbering both begin with 0. 


This is available only for the GET method. Values (1) is the length in pixels of 
the longest line if WRAP is set to off, or the margin itself if WRAP is set to on. 
Note: if the text edit control is not visible, this value will be some large number. 


This attribute returns the position within the text of the upper left corner of the 
text edit control. There are four values: 


Values(1) The starting paragraph number 

Values(2) The starting line number within that paragraph 
Values(3) The absolute line number 

Values(4) The number of pixels the text has been shifted to the left 


Values (1) contains the number of key code/stop code pairs. Va Lues (2) through 
values (2n+1) contain the key code/stop code pairs. The key codes are the ASCII 
codes for the key; for example, the RETURN key has the key code 13. The stop 
codes are defined as follows: 


Stop Code Result 


1 The key code is returned as a KEYPRESS event. 
The text edit control is suspended. 
The key is not absorbed by the text edit control. 


2 The key code is returned as a KEYPRESS event. 
The text edit control is not suspended. 
The key is absorbed by the text edit control. 


3 Exactly like stop code 1, but will be treated as an ordinary 
character unless there is selected text. 


<0 The particular key code is unregistered. 
All other stop codes are ignored. 


As examples, if you wish to use the escape character as a way of exiting from the 
text edit control, give it a stop code of 1. If you wish to readjust the scroll bars when- 
ever the user presses the return key, give it a stop code of 2. If you wish to indent 
selected text when the user enters a “>”, give it a stop code of 3. 


If values(1)=0 (default), all key events, except those specified as TRAP CHARs, 
will be absorbed by the text edit control, and will not be returned by the Sys_Event 
subroutine. If values(1)=1, then all key events will be returned by the 
Sys Event subroutine, as well as being acted on by the text edit control. 
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MOUSE EVENTS Ifvalues(1)=0 (default), all mouse events within the text edit control will be 


absorbed by the text edit control, and not returned by the Sys_Event subroutine. 
If values (1)=1, mouse events will be acted on by the text edit control and also 
returned by the Sys_Event subroutine. 


Text Editor Auxiliary Attributes 


VSCROLL Values(1) =the ID number of an attached vertical scroll bar, if any. True 
BASIC does not use this value; it is provided only for the convenience of the pro- 
grammer. 

HSCROLL Values(1) =the ID number of an attached horizontal scroll bar, if any. True 


BASIC does not use this value; it is provided only for the convenience of the pro- 
grammer. 


Exceptions 
These exceptions apply in general. 
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Unknown or invalid object ID. (-11220) 

Cannot reference a freed object ID. (-11221) 
Attribute not used for specified object. (-11223) 
Unknown or invalid group method. (-11224) 
Unknown or invalid attribute in SET/GET. (-11225) 
Unknown or invalid font name. (-11226) 

Unknown in invalid font style. (-11227) 

Font size must be greater than zero. (-11228) 

Can't set FONT METRICS, (-11249) 

Object [D out of range. (-11236) 

Unknown window method. (-11237) 

Unknown object method. (-11238) 

Unable to SHOW window. (-11239) 

Unknown or invalid object type specification in CREATE. (-11240) 
Too many EXIT CHARS for Edit Field. (-11241) 
Can’t set ACTIVE until object is visible. (-11242) 
Color must be >= 0. (-11251) 

Unknown or invalid menu item type specification. (-11254) 
Can’t check a menu separator. (-11255) 

Menu separators are not checkable. (-11256) 
Unknown or invalid control object type. (-11257) 
Unknown or invalid graphic object type. (-11258) 
Unknown or invalid window object type. (-11259) 
Unknown or invalid group object type. (-11260) 
Can’t check a menubar item. (-11261) 
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Can’t make menubar item a separator. (-11262) 

Menu parent incorrect for menu type. (-11263) 

Can’t SELECT an unSHOWn window. (-11264) 
Unknown or invalid brush pattern. (-11265) 

Unknown or invalid pen pattern. (-11266) 

RECTANGLE minimum = maximum. (-11271) 

No Help File opened. (-11272) 

Not enough values for attribute list in SET/GET. (-11273) 


These exceptions apply only to the Text Edit control. 


TextEdit method passed to non-TextKdit object. (-11229) 
Can’t SUSPEND TextEdit object when not visible. (-11230) 
Can't RESUME TextEdit object when not visible. (-11231) 
Error adding paragraph. (-11232) 

Paragraph number is too large. (-11233) 

Error deleting paragraph. (-11234) 

Error appending paragraph, (-11235) 

Can’t set NUM LINES. (-11243) 

Can't set NUM PARS. (-11244) 

Can’t set NUM CHARS. (-11245) 

Can't set LINES IN PAR. (-11246) 

Can't set MAX WIDTH. (-11248) 

Too many trap chars for TextEdit. (-11250) 

Paragraph out of range for GET LINE. (-11252) 

Line out of range for GET LINE. (-11253) 
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CHAPTER 


20 


Sys_Event Subroutine 


As the user of the program manipulates the mouse, clicking on various controls, selecting windows, eic., 
these activities are reported back to the program as events, In True BASIC, these events do not generate 
interrupts, but rather are placed on a single queue (list). Calling the built-in subroutine SYS_EVENT 
allows the program to examine the event, if any, at the front of the list, 


(We strongly recommend that you use True Controls. Its subroutine, TC_Event, calls Sys Event and then 
performs several operations on scroll bars, check boxes, radio buttons, ete. Call Sys_Event directly only for 
special purposes not covered by True Controls.) 


This model, examining one at a time the events from the event queue by calling the subroutine 
SYS_EVENT, provides the simplest possible way to respond to the many things that can happen within the 
user interface. These events occur asynchronously and can be reported in an order different from that in 
which the programmer intended. 


The standard way to build a program might be illustrated as follows: 


DO 
CALL Sys_Event ... 
SELECT CASE event$ 
CASE “event 1” 
CALL Response 
CASE “event 2" 
CALL Response2 


CASE “event n" 
CALL Responsen 
CASE else 
! Must be an error 
END SELECT 
LOOP 


Of course, the event names from SYS_EVENT are more suggestive, and additional information is also 
provided. 


The rest of this chapter lists the different events that can occur for each of the windows, menus, and controls. 
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Vv NOTE: Graphics objects in themselves cannot be the cause of any events 








The Sys_Event Subroutine 
The calling sequence for the SYS_EVENT subroutine is 
CALL Sys_Event (timer, event$, window, x1, x2) 
The value of timer specifies the amount of time to wait for an event if the event queue isempty. The sub- 


routine will return immediately if timer = 0. In either case, if there is no event on the event queue, then 
events will be the null string. 


The name of the event itself is returned in event $ and is capitalized. Event names are listed later accord- 
ing to the type of object or control that generated them. 


The ID number of the physical window in which the event occurred is returned in the third argument win- 
dow. This is the physical window ID number, and has no relation to any True BASIC logical windows that 
might be in use. 


The last two parameters, x1, and x2, provide additional numeric information in most cases. Ifeither, or 
both, is not used, it is set to 0. 


The rest of this chapter lists the events, by type of object or control that can generate them. 


| Events for Windows 


KEYPRESS The user has pressed a key. The window ID will be that of the active window, the 
one designated to receive input. X1 is the ASCII number of the character generated. 
X2 contains the shift key codes; if x2 = 1, the shift key was held down: if 2, the con- 
trol key was held down; if 0, neither key was held down; if 3, both keys were held 
down. 


The following thirteen events are mouse events, They all have the same definition for x1 and x2. 


xl x-coordinate mouse position 
x2 y-coordinate mouse position 
SINGLE A single click of the left button, or of the only button, on the mouse has occurred. 


Note that a mouse click that selects a window will return a SELECT event. But a 
second click in the window, once the window has been selected, will return this 
event or one like it. 


DOUBLE A double mouse click has occurred with the left or only mouse button. Note that this 
event will always be preceded by a SINGLE event. That is, if a seeond click has 
occurred within a small time increment, this second click will generate a DOUBLE 
event. 
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EXTEND 


SIZE 


REFRESH 


SELECT 


HIDE 


UP 
DOWN 
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A mouse click with the shift key held down has occurred. This is used most com- 
monly to select multiple items from a list. 


SINGLE RIGHT 
DOUBLE RIGHT 
EXTEND RIGHT 


These events are just like the three above, but apply to the right mouse button. 
SINGLE MIDDLE 
DOUBLE MIDDLE 
EXTEND MIDDLE 


These events are like those above, but apply to the middle mouse button. 

MOUSE UP 

MOUSE UP RIGHT 

MOUSE UP MIDDLE 
The mouse button has been released. The first event applies to the left button, the 
next two to the right and middle buttons, if any. 

MOUSE MOVE 


The mouse has moved since the last time Sys_Event was called. This event will not 
be returned unless the MOUSE MOVE attribute has been turned on. 


The window (see the third argument) has been resized. Note that just moving the 
window without resizing it will generate no event. x1 and x2 are not used. 


When a window has been resized, it may be necessary to regenerate its contents. 


The window, which was formerly partially or completely hidden or covered by other 
windows, is now fully visible. If the window is not IMMUNE, then its contents will 
have to be regenerated. X1 and x2 are not used. 


If the window is IMMUNE, then its contents will not have to be regenerated, but 
the REFRESH event will still occur. 


The window has been selected (made active) or deselected. x1 = Lifthe window was 
selected, and = 0 if the window was deselected. (This says nothing about the window 
being a target for input and output.) The window selected will also have focus. 


The window has been hidden or closed. This can occur by clicking in the close box. 
x1 and x2 are not used. 


The following twelve events can occur if there are scroll bars attached to the win- 
dow. x1 and x2 are not used. 


The up arrow in an attached vertical scroll bar has been clicked. 


The down arrow in an attached vertical scroll bar has been clicked. 
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LEFT The left arrow in an attached horizontal scroll bar has been clicked. 

RIGHT The right arrow in an attached horizontal scroll bar has been clicked. 

PAGEUP The trough above the slider in an attached vertical scroll bar has been clicked. 

PAGEDOWN The trough below the slider in an attached vertical scroll bar has been clicked. 

PAGELEFT The trough to the left of the slider in an attached horizontal scroll bar has been 
clicked. 

PAGERIGHT The trough to the right of the slider in an attached horizontal scroll bar has been 
clicked. 

VSCROLL The slider in an attached vertical scroll bar is being moved. (By how much and in 
what direction can be determined using the OBJM_GET method.) 

HSCROLL The slider in an attached horizontal scroll bar is being moved. (By how much and in 
what direction can be determined using the OBJM_GET method.) 

END VSCROLL The end of a slider movement in an attached vertical scroll bar has occurred. This 
will happen when the user releases the mouse button. 

END HSCROLL ‘The end ofa slider movement in an attached horizontal scroll bar has occurred. This 
will happen when the user releases the mouse button. 

MENU The user has selected a menu item. X2 contains the ID number of the menu item 


selected. 


Events for Graphics Objects 


Graphics objects cannot generate events. 


Events for Controls 


Many controls can generate the same event. For completeness, all such events are listed for the particular 
type of control. 


Events for Push Buttons 


CONTROL The user has clicked the mouse on a push button. X2 contains the ID number 
SELECT of the push button. 
Normally, this event will not be returned by the SYS_EVENT subroutine until the 
20 matching CONTROL DESELECTED event has occurred. 
CONTROL The user has released the mouse button whilst still pointing to a push button. 
DESELECTED X2 contains the ID number of the push button. 
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Events for Radio Buttons 


CONTROL The user has clicked the mouse on a radio button. X2 contains the 1D number 
SELECT of the radio button. 
Normally, this event will not be returned by the SYS_LEVENT subroutine until the 
matching CONTROL DESELECTED event has occurred. 
CONTROL The user has released the mouse button whilst still pointing to a radio button. 
DESELECTED X2 contains the ID number of the radio button. 


Which radio button is on can also be determined by using the OBJM_GET method. 


Events for Check Boxes 


CONTROL The user has clicked the mouse on a check box. X2 contains the [D number of 
SELECT the check box. 
Normally, this event will not be returned by the SYS_EVENT subroutine until the 
matching CONTROL DESELECTED event has occurred. 
CONTROL The user has released the mouse button whilst still pointing to a check box. 
DESELECTED X2 contains the ID number of the check box. 


The current state of the check box can be determined by using the OBJM_GET 
method. 


Events for Scroll Bars 


The events for scroll bars that are not attached to windows follow. In each case, x2 contains the [D number 
of the scroll bar control. 


UP The user has clicked in the up arrow of a vertical scroll bar. 

DOWN The user has clicked in the down arrow of a vertical scroll bar. 

LEFT The user has clicked in the left arrow of a horizontal scroll bar. 

RIGHT The user has clicked in the right arrow ofa horizontal seroll bar. 

PAGEUP The user has clicked in the trough above the slider in a vertical scroll bar. 
PAGEDOWN The user has clicked in the trough below the slider in a vertical scroll bar. 
PAGELEFT The user has clicked in the trough to the left of the slider in a horizontal scroll bar. 
PAGERIGHT The user has clicked in the trough to the right of the slider in a horizontal scroll bar, 
VSCROLL The user is in the process of moving the vertical slider in a seroll bar. 

HSCROLL The user is in the process of moving the horizontal slider in a scroll bar. 

END VSCROLL The user has released the mouse button after having moved the vertical slider, 
END HSCROLL The user has released the mouse button after having moved the horizontal slider. 
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Events for Edit Fields 


CONTROL 
SELECT 


CONTROL 
DESELECTED 


The user has clicked the mouse on an edit field. X2 contains the ID number of 
the edit field. 


The user has finished editing one edit field, and has moved the mouse to a new edit 
field, causing the first edit field to be deselected. Certain key strokes canalso be used 
to advance to the next edit field, causing the former edit field to become deselected. 
At this point itis possible to interrogate the text the user has edited and to match the 
text against a desired format. x2 contains the ID number of the edit field deselected. 


If the deselection was caused by the user pressing a key specified as an EXIT 
CHAR, then the character number is returned in x1. 


Events for Static Text 


Static Text cannot generate events. 


Events for Selection List Boxes 


CONTROL SINGLE 


CONTROL DOUBLE 


The user has clicked on an item in the selection list. X2 contains the ID number 
of the selection list box control. Which item has been selected can be determined 
using the OBJM_GET method. 


The user has double-clicked on an item in the selection list. X2 contains the ID 
number of the selection list box control. Which item has beem selected can be 
determined using the OBJM_GET method. 


This event will always be preceded by a CONTROL SINGLE event. (Note: the 
CONTROL DOUBLE event often is a signal that the user has completed the 
examination of the selection list box; thus it is the equivalent of selecting an 
“Ok” button, were there one to select.) 


Events for List Buttons 


CONTROL SINGLE 


CONTROL DOUBLE 


The user has clicked on an item in the list button. X2 contains the ID number of 
the list button control. Which item has been selected can be determined using 
the OBJM_GET method. 


The user has double-clicked on an item in the list button. x2 contains the ID 
number of the list button control. Which item has been selected can be deter- 
mined using the OBJM_GET method. 


This event will always be preceded by a CONTROL SINGLE event. (Note: the 
CONTROL DOUBLE event often is a signal that the user has completed the 
examination of the list button; thus it is the equivalent of selecting an “Ok” but- 
ton, were there one to select.) 
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Events for List Edit Buttons 
CONTROLSELECT The user has clicked the mouse on a list edit button. x 2 contains the ID number 


of the list edit button. 
CONTROL The user has finished editing the list edit button, and has moved the mouse 
DESELECTED elsewhere. Certain key strokes can also be used to generate this event. At this 


point it is possible to interrogate the text the user has edited. X 2 contains the ID 
number of the edit field deselected. 


KEYPRESS The user has pressed a key that has been defined to cause a focus shift. X1 con- 
tains the ASCII value of the key. 


Events for Group Boxes 


Groups Boxes cannot generate events. 


Events for Text Edit Controls 
TXE MOUSE The user has clicked the mouse in a text edit control when MOUSE EVENTS 
had been selected as an option. 


TXE VSCROLL The user is in the process of scrolling the text vertically by holding the mouse 
button down while moving the mouse to the extreme top or bottom of the text 
edit control. 


TXE HSCROLL The user is in the process of scrolling the text horizontally by holding the mouse 
button down while moving the mouse to the extreme left or right of the text edit 
control. 


TXE KEYPRESS The user has pressed a key when KEY EVENTS has been selected as an option, 
or the user has pressed one of the TRAP characters. If the Shift Key is also 
pressed, 256 will be added to the key code. If the Control Key is also pressed, 512 
will be added to the key code. If both are pressed, 768 (256 + 512) will be added 
to the key code. 


Events for Groups (currently, only Radio Groups) 
CONTROLSELECT The user has clicked the mouse on a radio button. X2 contains the ID number of 
the radio button. 


Normally, this event will not be returned by the SYS_EVENT subroutine until 
the matching CONTROL DESELECTED event has occurred. 


CONTROL The user has finished clicking on a radio button, and has moved the mouse 
DESELECTED elsewhere. X2 contains the ID number of the button deselected. (At this point it 
is possible to interrogate the radio group contro] to learn which button is on.) 
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Summary of Events 


All the possible events are listed below, followed by the objects or controls that can generate them. 


The following nine events can be generated by mouse clicks within windows, but not clicks on most controls 
(which generate events like CONTROL SELECT.) Window contains the window ID number. X1 contains the 
x-coordinate of the mouse position in window coordinates, and x2 contains the y-coordinate of the mouse 
position. 

SINGLE 

DOUBLE 

EXTEND 

SINGLE RIGHT 

DOUBLE RIGHT 

EXTEND RIGHT 

SINGLE MIDDLE 

DOUBLE MIDDLE 

EXTEND MIDDLE 

MOUSE UP 

MOUSE UP RIGHT 

MOUSE UP MIDDLE 

MOUSE MOVE 


The following four events are all window-related. The window ID is returned in window. x1 and x2 are 
ignored, 


SIZE 
REFRESH 
SELECT 
HIDE 


The following twelve events are generated by scroll bars. If the scroll bars are attached to a window, then 
x1 and x2 are ignored. If the scroll bars are not attached to a window, then x2 contains the ID number of 
the scroll bar. 


UP 

DOWN 

LEFT 

RIGHT 
PAGEUP 

PAGE DOWN 
PAGE LEFT 
PAGERIGHT 
VSCROLL 
HSCROLL 
END VSCROLL 
END HSCROLL 
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The following two events can be generated only from selection list boxes and list butions. In each case 
window gives the window ID, and x2 gives the control ID. 


CONTROL SINGLE 
CONTROL DOUBLE 


The following two events can be generated from push buttons, radio buttons, check boxes, edit fields, list 
edit buttons, and text edit controls. In each case window gives the window ID, and x2 gives the control ID. 


CONTROL SELECT 
CONTROL DESELECTED 


The following event can be generated from a window. Window gives the window ID, x1 gives the ASCII 
values of the key stroke, and x2 gives the shift key code; if x2 = 1, the shift key was held down; 2, the con- 
trol key was held down; if 0, neither key was held down; if 3, both keys were held down. 


KEYPRESS 


The following four events can be generated only from a text edit control. For TXE KEYPRESS, x 1 is the 
key and x2 is the control ID. For the other three, x1 is 0 and x2 is the ID. 


TXE KEYPRESS 
TXE MOUSE 
TXE VSCROLL 
TXE HSCROLL 
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CHAPTER 


2 1 
TBD Subroutine 


The TBD subroutine is a built-in subroutine that displays several types of modal dialog boxes. A modal 
dialog box is one in which control is retained in the dialog box until the user exits it and the box is closed. 
That is, no other activities can occur until the dialog box closes. 


The calling sequence is: 
CALL TBD(x, y, type, title$, msg$, btn$, name$, text$, st, dtlt, timeout, result) 


The TBD subroutine is capable of producing four different types of dialog boxes - standard dialog boxes, 
open file dialog boxes, save file dialog boxes, and list dialog boxes. The value of type determines the type 
of dialog box that will be produced, and must be a value between 1 and 4, inclusive. 


Since each of these four types of dialog box is significantly different from the others, each will be discussed 
separately in the sections below. 


For dialog boxes of type 1 and type 4, the values of x and y determine the upper left corner of the dialog box 
in pixels in the coordinate system of the full screen. If x < 0, then True BASIC will choose a convenient value 
for the left edge that roughly centers the dialog box across the screen. If y < 0, then True BASIC will do the 
same for the top edge to center the dialog box vertically on the screen. This feature is not available for dialog 
boxes of type 2 or type 3. 


If you want the dialog box to have a title bar, specify the actual title you wish it to have as the value of 
titles. Ifthe value of title$ is the null string, the dialog box will not have a title bar. Note: the title bar 
feature is not available for Standard Dialog Boxes (type 1) on the Macintosh. 


The TBD subroutine also allows you to determine the timeout for dialog boxes of type 1 and type 4 (open 
file and save file dialog boxes may not be timed out). A dialog box’s timeout is the length of time in seconds 
that the user will be given to respond to that dialog box. If the timeout period expires before the user selects 
one of the dialog boxes push buttons, control will return to the line immediately following the CALL state- 
ment; the value of result will be set to the number of the default button. Ifthere is no default button, the 
TBD subroutine returns to the line following the CALL statement and sets the value of result to 0. Ifthe 
value of t ineout is 0, then the resulting dialog box will never time out; that is, it will remain on the screen 
until the user selects one of its push buttons. 
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As mentioned above, location and timeout refer to type 1 and type 4 dialog boxes only. The remaining sec- 
tions discuss each type of dialog box separately. 


Standard Dialog Boxes 


If type equals 1, TBD produces a standard dialog box. These include message and warning boxes, and 
single-line and multi-line input boxes. A standard dialog box may contain from one to four push buttons and 
from zero to ten editable text fields. 


The value of ms g$ specifies a message that will appear above the edit fields (if any) and push buttons. By 
default, the value of ms g$ will appear on a single line (truncated to fit within the dialog box). However, you 
may insert line breaks into the value of msg$ by including vertical bar characters (|). The TBD subroutine 
will treat each occurrence of a vertical bar asa line break. The dialog box will be resized tomake room for as 
many lines as specified. It is your responsibility to ensure that the resulting dialog box fits in the visible 
region of the sereen. Note: the title bar feature is not available for Standard Dialog Boxes on the Macintosh. 


Astandard dialog box may contain from one to four push buttons, which will be evenly spaced along the bot- 
tom edge of the dialog box. The value of btn$ specifies the text to appear in up to buttons. Use the vertical 
bar (|) to separate values for individual buttons. The buttons are of a fixed size, and the text is centered 
within the button. It is your responsibility to ensure that the text you have specified fits within the buttons. 
If the value of btn$ is the null string, an error will be generated. 


A standard dialog box may also contain one or more edit fields. The value of name$ determines the number 
of edit fields included in the dialog box. Name$ may contain up to ten items separated by the vertical bar(!). 
Each item, in order, will be used as the label for an edit field, and there will be as many edit fields as there 
are items in the value of name$. Each label appears to the left of the edit field with which it is associated. Lf 
a label is too long to fit in the space allotted, it will be truncated. 


The value of text$ may be used to specify the default text (if any) for each edit field. Like name$, tex t$ 
may contain up to ten items separated by the vertical bar (|). Each item, in order, will be used as the default 
text for an edit field. If there are fewer items in text$ than there are in name$, then the remaining edit 
fields specified by name$ will be empty by default. If there are more items in text$ than there are in 
name$, then the dialog box will contain an edit field for each item in the value of text $ but the extra fields 
will not have labels. In other words, the number of fields displayed will be the maximum of the number of 
fields in name$ and the number of fieldsin text$. 


Ifboth name$ and text$ are equal to the null string, the TBD subroutine produces a dialog box with no edit 
fields. 


If a standard dialog box contains edit fields, the value of st determines which edit field wall he active when 
the dialog box is displayed. The active edit field is the one that will receive anything typed by the user. Ifthe 
value of st is 0 (or greater than the number of edit fields), none of the edit fields will be active when the dia- 
log box is displayed. 


The value of dflt specifies which button, if any, should be treated as the default button. The buttons are 
numbered sequentially beginning with 1 in the order in which they appear within the value of btn$. The 
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default button will be identified in a system-dependent manner, and once the dialog box has been displayed, 
the user can select the default button simply by pressing the Enter (or Return) key. Ifthe value of df | t is 0, 
the resulting dialog box will not contain a default button; the user will be required to click on a specific but- 
ton with the mouse. 


Once displayed, a standard dialog box remains on the screen until the user selects one of its push buttons or 
until its timeout period expires, whichever occurs first. 


Upon returning to the CALL statement, TBD returns the number of the selected push button in result. If 
the standard dialog box contained edit fields, the value of tex t$ will contain the contents of the edit fields 
at the time the push button was selected. The contents of each edit field will be separated by vertical bars (1) 
within the value of text$, and the number of the edit field which was active when the push button was 
selected will be returned as the value of s t. 


Open File Dialog Boxes 

If type equals 2, the TBD subroutine produces an open file dialog box that is standard for the current oper- 
ating system. The exact nature and operation of this dialog box will vary between. operating systems, but in 
general it presents a list of files in the current directory and allows the user to choose a filename. [t also allows 
the user to locate files in other directories. 


In an open file dialog box, the value of ms g$ specifies the file name extension that can be used, on some plat- 
forms, to limit the files displayed in the dialog box’s file list. On Windows and similar platforms, simply pro- 
vide the extension without the period. You can use upper or lower or mixed case. Thus, supplying “TRU” or 
“try” will limit the file names displayed to those having the extension .tru. 


OntheMacintosh, the ms g$ field is used to specify the file type, such as TEXT or TEXTTRUE. There isno way 
to limit the file names displayed based on the extension. 


The value of d¢ l t determines whether the current directory may be changed by the user’s actions, Ifthe value 
ofdf Ut isO, then the user may specify a file in any directory, but the current directory will remain unchanged. 
In this case, the TBD subroutine returns the full pathname of the selected file. Ifthe value of df Lt is 1, then 
if the user specifies a file in a directory other than the current directory, the directory containing that file is 
made the new current directory. In this case, the TBD subroutine returns only the file name; a pathname is 
not necessary since the file will be in the current directory. 


For an open file dialog box, the TBD subroutine ignores the values of btn$, name$, texts, andst. 
Once displayed, an open file dialog box remains on the screen until the user selects a file name and pushes abutton. 


Upon returning to the CALL statement, the TBD subroutine returns the number of the push button selected 
as the value of resuLt. Ifthe user selected the “Open” push button, resu | t will be returned equal to 1, and 
the specified file name, possibly including an appropriate path, is returned as the new value of b tn$. If the 
user selected the “Cancel” push button, result will be returned equal to 0 and bt n$ will be the null string. 


Note that the open file dialog box does not actually open the file; it merely returns the file name selected by 
the user. 
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Save File Dialog Boxes 


If type equals 3, the TBD subroutine produces a save file dialog box that is standard for the current operat- 
ing system. The exact nature and operation of this dialog box will vary between operating systems, butin gen- 
eral it allows the user to specify a name and location for the file being saved. 


In a save file dialog box, the value of ms g$ specifies the file name extension that can be used, on some plat- 
forms, to limit the files displayed in the dialog box’s file list. On Windows and similar platforms, simply pro- 
vide the extension without the period. You can use upper or lower or mixed case. Thus, supplying “TRU” or 
“tru” will limit the file names displayed to those having the extension .tru. 


Ina save file dialog box, the value ofb tn$ specifies the default file name. This file name will be provided as a 
suggestion to the user. Of course, they user may edit this value to any legal filename before pushing a button. 


For a save file dialog box, the TBD subroutine allows the user to specify a different directory in which the file 
should be saved, but it does not change the current directory. Thus, when the TBD subroutine is used to cre- 
ate asave file dialog box, it always returns a complete pathname for the specified file. 


When used to create a save file dialog box, the TBD subroutine ignores the values of name$, text$, st, and 
dflt. 


Once displayed, a save file dialog box remains on the screen until the user selects a file name and pushes one 
of the buttons. 


Upon returning to the CALL statement, the TBD subroutine returns the number of the push button selected 
as the value of result. Ifthe user selected the “Save” push button, result will be returned equal to 1, and 
the specified file name, including the appropriate path, is returned as the new value of btn$. If the user 
selected the “Cancel” push button, result will be equal to 0 and bt n$ will be the null string. 


Note that the save file dialog box does not actually save the file; it merely returns the file name provided by the 
user. 


List Dialog Boxes 

If type equals 4, the TBD subroutine displays a list dialog box. The list may contain any number of items. 
If necessary, the list box will include a vertical scroll bar to allow the user to view all of the available choices. 
The user may select any one of the items appearing in the list box. 


The value of msg $ specifies a message that will appear above the list box and push buttons. By default, the 
value of ms g$ will appear ona single line (truncated to fit within the dialog box). However, you may insert 
line breaks into the value of ms g$ by including vertical bar characters (1). Each occurrence of a vertical bar 
will be treated as a line break by the TBD subroutine. The dialog box will be resized to make room for as 
many lines as specified. It is your responsibility to ensure that the resulting dialog box fits in the visible 
region of the screen. 


A list dialog box may contain from one to four push buttons which will be evenly spaced along the right-hand 
edge of the dialog box. The value of b tn$ specifies the text to appear in up to buttons. Use the vertical bar 
(|) to separate values for individual buttons. The buttons are of a fixed size, and the value is printed cen- 
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tered within the button. It is your responsibility to ensure that the text you have specified fits properly 
within the buttons. If the value of btn$ is the null string, an error will be generated. 


This list box displays one or more items, any one of which may be selected by the user. The number and con- 
tents of the items in this list is determined by the value of name$. The value of name$ specifies the text to 
appear in list. Use the vertical bar (1) to separate values for individual list items. The list box is of a fixed 
size, and the list items are printed left-justified within the list box, one item per line. If a list item is longer 
than can be displayed in the allotted width of the list box, only the left-most portion will be seen. If there are 
more items that can be shown, a vertical scroll bar will be provided. 


For a list dialog box, the value of st determines which list item will be selected (highlighted) when the dia- 
log boxis displayed. The active list item is the one which is highlighted. If the value of st is less than 0, the 
first list item will be highlighted when the dialog box is displayed. Ifthe value of s t is greater than the num- 
ber of list items in the list box, none of the list items will be highlighted initially. 


For a list dialog box, the value of df lt specifies which button, if any, should be treated as the default but- 
ton. The butions are numbered sequentially beginning with 1 in the order in which they appear within the 
value of btn$. The default button will be identified by a heavy black border, and once the dialog box has 
been displayed, the user can select the default button simply by pressing the Enter (or Return) key. If the 
value of df Ut is 0, the resulting dialog box will not contain a default button; the user will be required to click 
ona specific button with the mouse. 


Once displayed, a list dialog box remains on the screen until the user pushes one of its buttons or until its 
timeout period expires, whichever occurs first. 


Upon returning from the CALL statement, result contains the number of the push button selected. The 
TBD subroutine returns the number of the selected list item in st. 


Exceptions: -11800 Dialog box has no buttons specified. 
-11301 Unknown or invalid dialog box specification. 
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CHAPTER 


22 


Interface Library Routines 


This chapter contains technical descriptions of the routines discussed in Chapters 12 “Files for Data and 
Output” and 14 “Interface Elements.” The routines are contained in three library files: TRUECTRL.TRC, 
TRUEDIAL.TRC, and EXECLIB.TRC. The routines in the TRUECTRL.TRC library all have names that 
begin with “T'C_”. The routines in the TRUEDIAL.TRC library all have names that begin with “TD_”, The 
routines in the EXECLIB.TRC library all have names that begin with “EXEC_”. In addition, this chapter 
contains the descriptions of the routines provided for communications support. These routines are contained 
in the library file COMMLIB.TRC. The routines in the COMMLIB.TRC library all have names that begin 
with “Com_”. (The libraries COMLIB.TRU and COMLIB.TRC contains the same routines but with the tra- 
ditional subroutine names.) 


TRUECTRL.TRC contains routines for creating and manipulating objects and controls, including win- 
dows, menus, graphical objects, buttons and such, and text editors. These routines, known collectively as 
True Controls, provide easy access to the built-in subroutines Object and Sys_Event. 


TRUEDIAL.TRC contains routines for creating and using modal dialog boxes, (Modal dialog boxes require 
a response before the program can continue.) Variations include dialog boxes for: issuing warnings, receiv- 
ing input, file opening and file saving, and displaying a selection list. These routines, known collectively as 
True Dials, provide simple access to the built-in subroutine TBD. 


EXECLIB.TRC contains routines for manipulating directories. The routines provide simple access to the 
built-in subroutine System. 


COMMLIB.TRC contains routines supporting communication through the serial ports. The routines pro- 
vide simple access to the built-in subroutines ComOpen and ComLib. 


The source code for all four libraries is included. This lets you examine the detailed use of the built-in sub- 
routines Object, Sys Event, TBD, System, ComOpen, and ComLib, and it provides a starting point if 
you wish to write your own subroutines. 


The rest of this chapter is organized by library. With each library, the routines are grouped according to 
function, and not alphabetically. (See the Index of True BASIC: Constructs for an alphabetical list of all True 
BASIC statements, functions, subroutines, whether built-in or in a library.) 
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True Controls 


The True Controls subroutines can be grouped into several categories including general routines that apply 
to all objects and controls as well as other routines that apply only to specific objects or contzols. 


Almost all subroutines that create objects or controls have the same calling sequence: 
CALL TC_XXX_Create Cid, typeS, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


If the creation is successful, the newly assigned ID number is returned in id. The argument type$ varies 
according to the object or control — it is either a string or a string array. 


The four coordinates xl (x-left), xr (x-right), yb (y-bottom), and yt (y-top) specify (in almost all cases) the 
rectangular region in which the object or control is defined. Either pixel coordinates or window coordinates 
can be used. For pixel coordinates, the useful (client) area of the window will be placed with respect to the 
full screen. Graphics objects and controls will be placed with respect to the containing physical window. 


User coordinates for placing windows can be used only in conjunction with the True Controls routines 
TC_Win_Create and TC_Win_ChildCreate. Here, the user coordinates behave like SCREEN coordinates in 
True BASIC; that is, 0 refers to the left and bottom edges, and 1 to the right and top edges, of the full screen. 
In addition, True Controls adjusts the client area so that all the embellishments (title bars, borders, ete.) are 
visible. User coordinates for placing graphical objects or controls refer to the window coordinates for the 
cuirrent logical window. 


Pixel coordinates always have the (0,0) location at the top-left corner. The x value increases to the right. The 
y value increases down. the window or screen. (This is the reverse of the usual True BASIC coordinate sys- 
tem in which the y value increases as you move up.) 


The SET WINDOW statement establishes the user coordinates as follows: 
SET WINDOW xleft, xright, ybottom, ytop 


(Note that you may establish a coordinate system in which increasing y-values move down.) In the absence 
of aSET WINDOW statement, the default coordinates are (0, 1, 0, 1). 


Location of windows, graphical objects, other controls is in user coordinates, by default. IF-you prefer to use 
pixel coordinates, you can call the subroutine TC_SetUnitsToPixels. 


Numerous errors can arise if windows, graphical objects, and other controls are improperly specified or 
located. These errors are of two types. Errors identified by the system subroutine Object are outlined at the 
end of Chapter 19 “Object Subroutine” and are not repeated here; in general they deal with such conditions 
as specifying an ID number that does not exist, or an invalid type or option. Other errors are detected and 
generated within the True Controls subroutines; these are included in this chapter. 
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General Purpose Subroutines 
TC_Init 


This routine must be called before other True Controls routines are created and used. This routine “initial- 
izes” theevent handler, allowing TC_Event to operate properly. There are no arguments to this subroutine. 
CALL TC_Init 
Exceptions: 800 Can’t call TC_Init during module startup. 


TC_Cleanup 

This routine must be called after completing all tasks that require TC_Event and before the program ter- 
minates. Failure to do so may leave the operating system in an inconsistent state. There are no arguments 
to this subroutine. 


CALL TC_Cleanup 
Exceptions: 800 Can’tcall TC_Cleanup during module startup. 


TC_Event 


All activity generated through the use of windows and the various controls is reported to the program in the 
form of events. This subroutine returns the next event from the event queue. 


CALL TC_Event (timer, event$, window, x1, x2) 


Timer specifies the amount of time, in seconds, to wait for an event to occur if there is none on the event 
queue. If there is an event, or if timer =0, the return from this subroutine will be immediate, except in the 
case of certain scrolling events arising from a text edit control. 


Event$ contains the name of the event, which can be the null string. A complete list of events is given in 
Chapter 20 “Sys_Event Subroutine.” This current chapter describes the events appropriate for each type of 
object or control along with the convenience routines for that object or control. 


Window isa numeric variable that contains the ID number of the window in which the event occurred. The 
event can be a window event, or it can be an event associated with a control located in that window. 


X1 and x2 provide additional information. In general, x2 will be the ID number of the control causing the 
event. In the case of a KEYPRESS event, x1 will be the ASCII code of the key. 


In addition to merely returning the event produced by Sys Event, TC_Event carries out certain routine 
tasks associated with the controls that have been created and the menus. The events and actions are as fol- 
lows. Notethat graphical objects, static text controls, and group box controls do not generate events. 


MENU TC_Event returns the menu number in x1 and the item number in x2. In addition, 
if you have created a text edit control and notified True Controls of the menu equiv- 
alents for Cut, Copy, and Paste, TC_Event carries out these operations on the text 
edit control. 


DOWN, UP, LEFT, RIGHT, PAGEDOWN, PAGEUP, PAGELEFT, PAGERIGHT, 
VSCROLL, HSCROLL, END VSCROLL, END HSCROLL 
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TC_Event carries out the appropriate scroll bar operation. If the scroll bar is asso- 
ciated with a text edit control, TC_Event moves the text accordingly. 


CONTROL If an edit field has been deselected by means of a trap character (Le., carriage 
DESELECTED return,) TC_Event advances the focus to the next available edit field. 


Ifa check box is being deselected, TC_Event changes the state of the check box, 


If a radio button is being deselected, TC_Event change the state of the radio but- 
ton. 


SIZE Ifa text edit control has been “attached” to the window, TC_Event also resizes the 
text edit control so that it continues to fill the window, and adjusts the scroll bar 
parameters accordingly. 


TXE KEYPRESS If the character is an EOL, TC_Event updates the vertical scroll bar, if any. 


TXEHSCROLL TC_Event initiates bookkeeping to keep track of text scrolling so it can properly 

TXE VSCROLL update the scroll bars, ifany, at the end of the text scrolling. While the text is being 
scrolled, i.e., while TRE HSCROLL or TXE VSCROLL keeps occurring, TC_Event 
keeps looping, so that these events are never actually returned by TC_Event. 


TC _ Set 


This general purpose subroutine lets you specify or “set” the value(s) of any attribute(s) defined for the object 
or contro] whose ID is given. 


CALL TC_Set Cid, attributes$, value$, values()) 


The second argument must be a string expression that contains the attribute names, separated by vertical 
bars (|). The third and fourth arguments contain the string values and the numeric values required by the 
attributes, in the same order as the attribute names themselves. Multiple string values are separated by 
vertical bars. Multiple numeric values appear in consecutive entries in the list values (>. The lowest sub- 
script of the list must be 1, and the list must be dimensioned large enough to contain all the numeric 
attribute values expected. 


This calling sequence is similar to that described in Chapter 19 “Object Subroutine” for use with the 
OBJM_SET method. If i d does not refer to an existing object or control, or if an attribute name is invalid fcr 
that type of object or control, or if it is not possible to set the value of an attribute, an error occurs. See 
Chapter 19 for details. 


TC_Get 
This general purpose subroutine lets you obtain or “get” the value(s) for any attribute{s) defined for the 
object or control whose ID is given. 

CALL TC_Get, (id, attributes$, value$, values()) 


The second argument must be a string expression that contains the attributes names, separated by vertical 
bars (|). The third and fourth arguments contain the current values, string or numeric, of the attributes, in 
the same order as the attribute names themselves. Multiple string values are separated by vertical bars. 
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Multiple numeric values appear as consecutive values in the numeric list. The lowest subscript of the list is 
1, and the list va ues () is redimensioned to the exact size needed. 

This calling sequence is similar to that described in Chapter 19 “Object Subroutine” for use with the 
OBJM_GET method. If id does not refer to an existing object or control, or if an attribute name is invalid for 
that type of object or control, an error occurs, See Chapter 19 for details. 


TC_GetSysinfo 
This subroutine provides a simpler interface to the OBJM_SYSINFO method with the built-in Object sub- 
routine. 

CALL TC_GetSysInfo (attribute$, value$, values()) 


For any valid attribute, the attribute values, string or numeric, will be returned. For details on valid 
attribute names, see Chapter 19 “Object Subroutine,” 


TC_Erase 
This routine hides (erases or makes invisible) any True Controls object or control, It should be called with 
the ID nurnber of the object or control to be erased. The statement: 

CALL TC_Erase (id) 


will erase the object or control whose ID is specified. 


Remember that erasing (making invisible) a window also makes all graphics objects and controls contained 
within it not visible. All contained objects and controls that were visible will again become visible when the 
window is made visible again. 


TC_Show 
This routine reveals (shows or makes visible) any window, graphics object, or control. It should be ealled 
with the ID number of the object or control to be shown, as follows: 


CALL TC_Show (id) 
Remember that the window must be visible for the graphics objects and controls contained within it to be visible. 


TC_Show_Default 


CALL TC_Show_Default (flag) 


Calling this routine with f Lag = 0 specifies that subsequently created graphics objects and controls will not 
automatically be shown upon creation. Calling this routine with flag = 1 specifies that they will be shown 
or displayed. Remember that the visibility of a window overrides the visibility of any control. Therefore, 
showing a control will not make it visible unless the containing window is also shown. Remember also that 
the value of the show-default flag does not affect windows; windows must be specifically shown using: 

CALL TC_Show (wid) 
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TC_Select 
CALL TC_Select Cid) 

This subroutine allows selecting selectable controls: push buttons, radio buttons, check bores, edit fields, list 
edit buttons, and text edit controls. when applied to an edit field or a text edit control, that control becomes 
active and absorbs keystrokes. When applied to a push button, that button is selected and will be deselected 
when the Enter or Return key is pressed. When applied to a radio button or a check box, the result will be as 
if the user clicked on the button or box. A SELECT or CONTROL SELECT event will be generated as well. 
(This routine is an interface to the SELECT method; see Chapter 19 “Object Subroutine.”) 


This routine cannot be used for windows. Instead use TC_Win_Switch, TC_Win_Active, or 
TC_Win_Target. 


TC_Sensitize 
CALL TC_Sensitize (id, flag) 


If {Lag = 0, the control will be desensitized; that is, it will not respond to mouse clicks, etc. If f Lag = 1, the 
contro! will be made sensitive. If id does not refer to a control that can be made sensitive, no action will 
occur and no error will result. 


TC_Free 


CALL TC_Free (id) 


This subroutine is the opposite of a “create” subroutine; it deletes the object or control, and frees all internal 
memory formerly associated with it. The ID number becomes invalid, although it may reappear in a subse- 
quent “create” operation. 


Freeing a window will free all menus and controls associated with it. 


This routine should not be used to free an entire menu structure; there is a special subroutine fer that pur- 
pose (see TC_Menu_Free, later.) 


TC_SetUnitsToPixels 
TC_SetUnitsToUsers 


Calling one of these routines tells True Controls what units to use in placing windows on the screen, and controls 
and graphics objects within windows. The units remain in effect until changed by a call to the other routine. 


When True Controls creates a new physical window it also opens a logical window within it whose default 
user coordinates are (0, 1, 0, 1). 


TC_PixToUser 
TC_UserToPix 


Controls and graphics objects can be placed within windows in either the pixel coordinates of the physical 
window or user coordinates specified by the programmer. All True BASIC graphical output (PLOT, BOX 
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LINES, etc.) are placed in user coordinates. These two routines transform one set of coordinates into the 
other. 


CALL TC_PixToUser (px, py, wx, wy) 
will convert the pixel point (px ,py) into the user-coordinates point (wx wy), 
CALL TC_UserToPix (wx, wy, px, py) 
will convert the user point (wx, wy) into the pixel-coordinates point (px, py). 
Warning: when using either of these routines, it is imperative that control be in the correct logical windows. 
If the logical window is the default logical window within a physical window, this can be assured by using 
CALL TC_Win_Target (mywin) 
If the logical window is one that you created using the OPEN SCREEN statement, this can be assured by 
using 
WINDOW #n 


TC_SetRect 


Normally, objects and controls are placed on the screen or in the physical window upon creation. But the pro- 
gram can move them around dynamically by re-specifying their location coordinates. If cid is the [D ofa 
control, then 


CALL TC_SetRect (cid, newxl, newxr, newyb, newyt) 


will move that control to a new location in the window. If cid is the ID ofa window, then calling this routine 
will move the window to a new location on the screen. 


Warning: this routine makes no assumptions about the UNITS being used to locate a window or control. If 
the object is a window, the four values will be taken to be pixel coordinates of the full screen. If the object is 
a control or graphics object, the four values will be taken to be in whatever the current UNITS of the object 
or control. Furthermore, to use user coordinates, you must make sure you are in the correet logical window; 
otherwise, True BASIC will take the window coordinates of the current logical window to figure the new 
location of the object or control. 


TC_GetRect 
CALL TC_GetRect (cid, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
This routine finds the current location, in pixels, of a window, graphics object, or control on the screen or 


within the containing window. As an example, if you want to move a control 10 pixels up and to the right, 
and if the control was placed originally using pixel coordinates, you might use: 


CALL TC_GetRect (cid, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
CALL TC_SetRect (cid, xl+10, xr#10, yb-10, yt~10) 


Remember that in pixel coordinates smaller y values are closer to the top of the screen. 


Ifthe control or graphics object was placed originally using user coordinates, the procedure is more compli- 
cated. Suppose you want to move a control 0.1 user units up and to the right. You first must make sure you 
are in the correct logical window. This you must convert 0.1 into a certain number of pixels. Finally, you can 
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now move the control. The following code illustrates these steps: 


CALL TC_Win_Target (mywin) ! Only one of this statement 
WINDOW #n ' and this statement is needed. 
CALL TC_UserToPix (0, 0, x1, y1) 

CALL TC_UserToPix (.1, .1, x2, y2) 

LET xdelta = x2 - x’ 

LET ydelta = y2 - y1 

CALL TC_GetRect Ccid, xl, xr, yb, yt) 

CALL TC_SetRect Ccid, xl+xdelta, xr+xdelta, ybtydelta, yttydelta) 


Note: since pixels coordinates increase from top to bottom, ydel ta will probably be negative. 


Two other routines, TC_SetRectUsers and TC_SetRectPixels, can be used to bypass the UNITS setting of 
the object or control. (Windows have no such setting; their location internally is always in pixels.) 


Warning: as suggested in the description of TC_SetRect, use of the TC_GetRect subroutine is for expert use 
only; strange results can occur if misused. 


TC_SetRectUsers 
TC_SetRectPixels 


CALL TC_SetRectUsers (cid, newxl, newxr, newyb, newyt) 

CALL TC_SetRectPixels (cid, newxl, newxr, newyb, newyt) 
These two routines are similar to TC_SetRect, except that they bypass the current value of the UNITS set- 
ting. That is, if user units were in effect upon the creation of the graphical object or control, then True BASIC 
will assume you mean user coordinates if you use TC_SetRect. If you need to use pixel coordinates for some 
special purpose, you can use TC_SetRectPixels. This routine first sets the UNITS to pixels coordinates, 
changes the location, and then sets the UNITS back to their original setting. 


TC_SetRectUsers behaves similarly. 


Ifyou use TC_SetRectUsers to locate a new position for a window, the routine will convert from screen coor- 
dinates to pixel coordinates, and then relocate the window. However, no attempt will be made to make sure 
the window embellishments are entirely visible. 


Warning: use of these two routines is for special purposes only. Misuse can result in strange behavior. 


TC_SetText 

CALL TC_SetText Cid, text$) 
This subroutine can be used with any control that allows setting the text — edit fields, static text fields, push 
buttons, check boxes, individual radio buttons, and text edit controls. (Edit fields and text edit controls also 


have similar routines that do the same thing. If you use this routine for a text edit control, the scroll bars will 
not be adjusted.) 
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TC_GetText 


CALL TC_GetText (id, text$) 


This subroutine can be used with any control that allows retrieving the text - edit fields, static text fields, 
push buttons, check boxes, and text edit controls. (Edit fields and text edit controls also have similar rou- 
tines that do the same thing.) 


TC_SetTextJustify 


CALL TC_SetTextJustify (cid, justity$) 





This subroutine alters the text justification for any control that permits it, The permissible values of jus- 
tify$ are: "LEFT", "CENTER", and "RIGHT". Case doesn’t matter. 


Exception: 801 _ Invalid text justify option: o0000 


TC_SetList 
CALL TC_SetList (cid, text$()) 


This routine can be used to set (or re-set) the list of a list button, a list edit button, or a list box. The subscript 
lower bound of t ext$() must be 0 or 1. If used to set the text of a list edit button, the 0-th entry, ifany, will 
be used to set the contents of the list edit button itself. 


TC_FontsAvailable 


This subroutine returns the names of the fonts available on the current computer system. 
CALL TC_FontsAvailable (fonts$()) 
will return the names, in the string list f ont s$(), of the fonts currently available on the system. 


TC_GetScreenSize 
CALL TC_GetScreenSize (left, right, bottom, top) 


This subroutines gives the size of the full screen in pixels. Specifically, Le f t is the leftmost pixel, which is 
always numbered 0. Right is the rightmost pixel, which is always positive. Bot tom is the bottom-most 
pixel, which is always positive. And t op is the topmost pixel, which is always 0, 


The number of horizontal pixelsis right - Left + 1,orsimply right+1, since top = 0, The number 
of vertical pixelsisbottom - top + 1, or simply bot tom+1, since top = 0. 


TC_Env_Set 


This subroutine can be used only on Unix machines! On Unix machines: 
CALL TC_Env_Set (attribute$, value$) 
will set the environmental attribute named to the value specified, 


If used with non-Unix systems, an error will occur. 
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Window Subroutines 
TC_Win_Create 


CALL TC_Win_Create (wid, options$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


creates a physical window. The rectangular coordinates do not define the outer dimensions of the window, 
but rather the interior portion of the window available to the user; this interior portion is known as the client 
area.. If you are using pixel coordinates (see TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the actual placement of the window may 
depend on the operating system. Suppose you specify a rectangle that forces some portion of the window, 
either the client area or the embellishments, to be off the screen. On Windows, the size of the client area may 
be diminished so that the total size of the window, including embellishments, is no larger than the viewing 
screen, although the window may be offset. On the Macintosh, the client area will not be diminished, and 
could be partly or entirely off the screen. 


If you are using True BASIC screen coordinates (see TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) True Controls will adjust the 
size and position of the client area, if necessary, so that it and all the embellishments (title bars, borders, 
etc.) will be visible on the screen. The screen coordinates are interpreted relative to the full screen. 


Window number 0 is always created by the system and placed in a central location on the screen. It will be 
shown (i.¢., made visible) upon a call to TC_Show with argument 0, or upon the first True BASIC output 
statement (PRINT or PLOT for example, but not CLEAR.) 


The option$ string may be a string variable or a string expression. This string will contain a sequence of 
words that will specify certain aspects of the window. The words may be in uppercase, lcwerease, or mixed 
case, and they may be separated by spaces or vertical bars (|). The options are as follows: 


TITLE 

SIZE 

CLOSE 

SHOW 
HSCROLL 
VSCROLL 
BORDER FULL 


BORDER SINGLE 


BORDER DOUBLE 


IMMUNE 
NONIMMUNE 


A title bar will be created. 

A resize box will be created. 

A close box will be created. 

The window will be shown upon its creation 
A horizontal scroll bar will be attached. 

A vertical scroll bar will be attached. 


The window will have a full border, and can have a title har, close box, and 
resize box (default). 


The window will have a single-line border, and cannot have a title bar, 
etc. An error may occur on some systems. 


The window will have a double-line border, and cannot have a title bar, 
ete. An error may occur on some systems. 


The window will be an immune window (default). 


The window will not be an immune window. 
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Also, “BORDER FULL" windows may automatically have a title bar on some systems. 


Windows are not shown as they are created unless the “SHOW” option is included. You can always show a 
window with: 


CALL TC_Show (wid) 
Exceptions: 802 Can't have BORDER NONE for a regular window, 
802 Can’t specify two or more border types. 


802 Can't have features in non-document windows. 
803 Can't create a child window with this routine. 


TC_Win_ChildCreate 


CALL TC_Win_ChildCreate (wid, options$, pwid, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


creates a physical window that is a child window to the parent window identified by pwid. The properties of 
child windows may vary across systems. For example, on the Macintosh, a child window will always be in 
front of (ie., active) relative to its parent. 


The placement of child windows is always relative to the client area of the parent window. The child window 
will be clipped at the edges of the parent window. 





The rectangular coordinates do not define the outer dimensions of the window, but rather the interior por- 
tion of the window available to the user; this interior portion is known as the client area.. If you are using 
pixel coordinates (see TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the actual placement of the window may depend on the oper- 
ating system. Suppose you specify a rectangle that forces some portion of the window, either the client area 
or the embellishments, to be off the screen. On Windows, the size of the client area may be diminished so 
that the total size of the window, including embellishments, is no larger than the viewing screen, although 
the window may he offset. On the Macintosh, the client area will not be diminished, and could be partly or 
entirely off the screen. 


If you are using True BASIC screen coordinates (see TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) True Controls will adjust the 
size and position of the client area, if necessary, so that it and its border, if any, will be visible on the screen. 
The screen coordinates will be interpreted relative to the client area of the parent window. 


The option$ string may be a string variable or a string expression. This string will contain a sequence of 
words that will specify certain aspects of the child window. The words may be in uppercase, lowercase, or 
mixed case, and they may be separated by spaces or vertical bars (|). The options are as follows: 


BORDER SINGLE The child window will have a single-line border. 

BORDER NONE The child window will have no border. 

SHOW The window will be shown upon its creation, provided the parent window 
is visible. 

IMMUNE The child window will be an immune window (default), 


NONIMMUNE The child window will not be an immune window. 
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Windows are not shown as they are created unless the “SHOW?” option is included. You can always show the 
window with: 


CALL TC_Show (wid) 


Exceptions: 802 Can’t specify two or more border types. 
804 Must specify type of border. 
804 Child window must have BORDER SINGLE or BORDER NONE. 
804 Can't have embellishments on child windows. 


TC_Win_Target 
This subroutine directs output to a specific physical window. The statement: 
CALL TC_Win_Target (wid) 
will direct subsequent output to physical window whose ID is given. Calling this subroutine will not affect 
either the window's visibility or, if visible, its placement (front and back) on the screen. 


To direct output to a specific logical window within the physical window, the call to TC_Win_Target should 
be followed by a True BASIC WINDOW statement; otherwise, output will be directed to the default logical 
window that fills the physical window. If the desired logical window was created using an OPEN SCREEN 
statement, then it is necessary only to use a True BASIC WINDOW statement; the call to TC_Win_Target 
may be omitted. 


Exception: 805 Can’t make this window the target: nnn 


TC_Win_Active 
CALL TC_Win_Active (wid) 


This subroutine can be used to move a visible window to the front position on the screen. Calling it has no 
effect on where the output is directed. 


Exception: 806 Can’t make this window active: nnn 


TC_Win_Switch 
CALL TC_Win_Switch (wid) 


This subroutine will both direct output to the physical window specified and, if the window is visible, move 
it to the front of the screen; it combines the actions of TC_Win_Target and TC_Win_Active. 


Exception: 807 Can’t switch to this window: nnn 
TC_Win_NoHide 
CALL TC_Win_NoHide (wid, flag) 


Normally, when the user clicks on the close box of a window and TC_Init has been called, True BASIC erases 
the window but doesn’t stop running the program. Calling this routine with f lag = 1 will prevent this aute- 
matic erasing. Calling it with f lag =0 will restore the default situation. 
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TC_Win_MouseMove 
CALL TC_Win_MouseMove (wid, flag) 


This subroutine is used to activate or inhibit (default) the mouse moveevent ina particular window. If flag 
= 0, mouse move events will be inhibited (ie., not be returned by TC_Event); if flag = 1, mouse move 
events will be generated (.e., returned by TC_Event). 


The mouse move event is “MOUSE MOVE”. It can be used to track the mouse within a given window. 
Alternatively, the True BASIC statement GET MOUSE can also be used. 


TC_Win_Valid 
TC_Win_Valid (wid) 


Calling this subroutine will be a “no operation” if the window ID wid refers to an existing window, If the 
window ID is not valid, an error will occur. 


Exception: 808 Illegal window number: nan 


TC_Win_SettTitle 
If the window has previously been created with a "BORDER FULL" and "TITLE" options, this subroutine 
should be used to set the title. 


CALL TC_Win_SetTitle (wid, "My New Window") 
The title of a visible window can be changed at any time, and takes effect immediately. 


TC_Win_Gettitle 
This subroutine finds the current title of a window as follows: 
CALL TC_Win_GetTitle (wid, title$) 


TC_Win_SetCursor 
This subroutine sets the type of cursor to be used with the window. 


CALL TC_Win_SetCursor (wid, cursor$) 


The cursor type can be "ARROW", "IBEAM", "CROSS", "PLUS", "WAIT", and "USER". If you are working 
with an edit field or a text editor, you should set the cursor to "IBEAN". The system will then show the I- 
beam when the mouse position is inside the edit field or text editor, but will show in another form when the 
mouse is outside. (Note: Type "USER" is not yet implemented.) 


Exception: 809 Invalid cursor shape: cccce 


TC_Win_SetPen 
CALL TC_Win_SetPen (wid, width, color, style$, pattern$) 


This subroutine sets certain attributes of the pen for the window. These include: the pen width, the pen 
color, the pen style, and the pen pattern. Attributes will not be changed if the arguments to this subroutine 
are < -2 (if numeric) or the null string (if string). 
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The pen width is specified in pixels. The default is one pixel. 


The pen color is specified by an index into the current color mix table (see Chapter 18 “Graphics”). The 
default color is -1 (black.) 


The pen style must be one of: 


"SOLID" Solid line (default) 
"DOT" Dotted line 
"DASH" Dashed line 
The pen pattern must be one of: 
"SOLID" Solid (default) 
"HOLLOW" The line traced by the pen is invisible 
"RUBBER" Small dashed lines that move on some systems. 


There are several restrictions on combinations of width, style, and pattern. If the width is one pixel, then 
styles DOT and DASH override the pattern, making it SOLID. If the width is greater than one pixel, then 
style SOLID and pattern SOLID override. In other words, DOT, DASH, and RUBBER can only happen with 
one-pixel pens. And the style setting overrides the pattern setting. 
For example: 

CALL TC_Win_SetPen (0, 1, 4, “DOT", "") 
will set the pen in the standard output window to width one pixel, color 4 (usually red), and style dotted. 


Exception: 810 Invalid window pen setting. 


TC_Win_SetBrush 

CALL TC_Win_SetBrush (wid, backcolor, color, pattern$) 
This subroutine controls the color and pattern for the brush, as well as the background color for beth the pen 
and the brush. 


The background color refers to the current color mix table. Ifbackcolor is < -2, the current background 
color will not be changed. The default background color is -2 (white.) 


The brush color, like the pen color, refers to the color mix table. If color is <-2, the current brush color will 
not be changed. The default color is -1 (black.) 
The brush pattern must be one of: 

"SOLID" (default) 

"HOLLOW" 

"HORIZ" 

"VERT" 

"FDIAG" 
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"BDIAG" 
"CROSS" 
“DIAGCROSS" 


For example, 
CALL TC_Win_SetBrush (0, 3, -1, “diagcross") 


will change the background color for the standard output window to color number 3, and will set the brush 
to a diagonal crosshatch pattern. Note: the background color wil] not take effeet immediately, but only after 
a CLEAR or similar operation. 


Exception: 811 Invalid window brush setting, 


TC_Win_RealizePalette 
CALL TC_Win_RealizePag lette (wid) 


Calling this subroutine causes True BASIC to add to the system color mix table those entries in the True 
BASIC color mix table that are not already there. This may eliminate “dithering” on some systems, 
(Dithering occurs when there isn’t an exact match in the system color mix table corresponding to the color 
desired. The system may then attempt to construct the desired color by mixing two or more of the existing 


colors in its color mix table. This process is called dithering.) 


TC_Win_SetDrawmode 
CALL TC_Win_SetDrawmode (wid, mode$) 
The string values allowed for mode$ are as follows; note that where thereis a space in the string, there must 


"Copy" ignore current contents, draw over anything that is there (default) 

"OR" perform bitwise OR between bit plans of each currently displayed pixel and the 
new pixel which is to overlay it 

"XOR" perform bitwise XOR between bit plans of each currently displayed pixel and the 
new pixel which is to overlay it 

"CLEAR" clear the screen to the extent covered by the item being drawn 

"NOT COPY" the bitwise negation of COPY 

"NOT OR" the bitwise negation of OR 

“NOT XOR" the bitwise negation of XOR 

"NOT CLEAR" the bitwise negation of CLEAR 


The drawing mode determines how the window's pen and brush interact with the background, including 
what has already been drawn, As an example, assume there are four bit planes (e., there are sixteen entries 
in the color map table), the background ig color 6 (binary 0110), and the penis color 10 (binary 1010). Then 
the above drawing modes would give the following results for each pixel covered by the pen: 


"COPY" Color 10 (binary 1010) 
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"OR" Color 14 (binary 1110) 
“XOR" Color 12 (binary 1100) 
“CLEAR” Color 0 (binary 0000) 
"NOT COPY" Color 5 (binary 0101) 
"NOT OR" Color 1 (binary 0001) 
"NOT XOR" Color 3 (binary 0011) 
"NOT CLEAR" Color 15 (binary 1111) 
Exception: 812 Invalid windew drawmode setting. 
Something similar may operate for a larger number of bit planes, and will sometimes yield strange-looking 


results. But the modes “COPY” and “CLEAR” should work as expected. And "XOR" should have the prop- 
erty that, if you draw the object twice, you will get back the original background. 


TC_Win_SetFont 


CALL TC_Win_SetFont (window, fontname$, fontsize, fontstyleSs) 
This subroutine sets certain attributes of the font used in PRINT statements. The fontnane$ must be a 
legal font name; the names “Helvetica”, “Fixed”, “Times”, and “System” will always be legal. 


The font size is given in points, which are approximately 1/72 of an inch. (How big the font is on the screen 
will depend on the characteristics of the monitor.) 


The fontstyle$ may be one of “Plain”, “Bold”, “Italic”, or “Bold Italic”. 
The font name and font style may be given in uppercase, lowercase, or mixed case. 


If fonts ize is a negative number, the font size will not be changed. If fontname$ or fontstyle$ is the 
null string, then it will not be changed. 
For example: 

CALL TC_Win_SetFont (0, “Fixed", 10, "“Bold") 
will set the printing font for the standard output window to 10 point fixed (nonproportional) bold. The Fixed 
font is usually something like Courier. 


Exceptions; 813 Invalid window font name: nnnon 
814 Invalid window font size: sss 
815 Invalid window font style: sssss 
If you have included attached scroll bars, the following twelve routines can be used to manipulate them. 
They operate the same as the corresponding routines for scroll bars that are not attached to windows. 
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TC@_WinHSBar_SetPosition 
CALL TC_WinHSBar_SetPosition (wid, position) 


This subroutine sets the position of the slider (the thumb) of an attached horizontal scroll bar. The position 
is defined in terms of the scrollbar parameters srange, era nge, and prop. If the position is <= 
srange, the slider will be moved to the left of the scroll bar. If the Position is >= erange - pr op, the 
slider will be moved to the right of the scroll bar. If the positionis in between, the slider will be moved to 
the corresponding location, The default value is 0, 


TC_WinVSBar_SetPosition 
CALL TC_WiNVSBar_SetPosition (wid, position) 


This subroutine sets the position of the slider (the thumb) of an attached vertical scroll bar. The position is 
defined in terms of the scrollbar parameters srange, eran ge, and prop. Ifthe position is <= srange, 
the slider will be moved to the top of the scroll bar. If the Positionis>=erange-pr op, the slider will be 
moved to the bottom of the scroll bar. Ifthe position isin between, the slider will be moved to the corre- 
sponding location. The default value is 0. 


TC_WinHSBar_GetPosition 
CALL TC_WinHSBar_GetPosition (wid, position) 


This subroutine finds out the current location of an attached horizontal scroll bar slider. The current posi- 
tion must be interpreted in terms of the scrollbar parameters sran ge, erange, and prop. 


TC_WinVSBar_GetPosition 
CALL TC_WinVSBar_GetPosition (wid, position) 


This subroutine finds out the current location of an attached vertical scroll bar slider. The current position 
must be interpreted in terms of the scrollbar parameters sran ge, erange, and prop. 


TC_Win HSBar_SetRange 


CALL TC_WinHSBar_SetRange (wid, srange, erange, prop) 


This subroutine is used to set the scrollbar parameters that specify the extreme positions of the slider for an 
attached horizontal scroll bar, as well as the proportional size of the slider on those systems that provide for 
varying-sized sliders. 


These parameters are arbitrary. The relation to the position (and size of the slider on certain systems) is as 
follows: When the slider is at the left, its position is equal to srange. Whenthe slider is at the right, its posi- 
tion is equal to erange - pro p. On certain systems, the size of the slider relative to the size of the slider 
trough (the region in which the slider Moves) is given by prop/( frange ~ srange), but it is never 
greater than one. The default values are 0, 100, and 1, respectively, 
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TC_WinVSBar_SetRange 


CALL TC_WinVSBar_SetRange (wid, srange, erange, prop) 


This subroutine is used to set the scrollbar parameters that specify the extreme positions of the slider for an 
attached vertical scroll bar, as well as the proportional size of the slider on those systems that provide for 
varying sized sliders. 


These parameters are arbitrary. The relation to the position (and size of the slider on certain systems) is as 
follows: When the slider is at the top its position is equal to srange. When the slider is at the bottom, its 
position is equal to erange - prop. On certain systems, the size of the slider relative to the size of the 
slider trough (the region in which the slider moves) is given by prop/(erange - srange), but never 
greater than one. The default values are 0, 100, and 1, respectively. 


TC_WinHSBar_GetRange 


CALL TC_WinHSBar_GetRange (wid, srange, erange, prop) 
This subroutine finds out the current values of the scrollbar parameters for an attached horizontal scroll bar. 


TC_WinVSBar_GetRange 


CALL TC_WinVSBar_GetRange (wid, srange, erange, prop) 
This subroutine finds out the current values of the scrollbar parameters for an attached vertical scroll bar. 


TC_WinHSBar_Setincrements 


CALL TC_WinHSBar_Setincrements (wid, single, page) 


This subroutine is used to set the scrollbar increments for an attached horizontal scroll bar. The sing le 
increment defines how far the slider (thumb) moves when the user clicks in the left-arrow or right-arrow 
boxes at the ends of the scroll bar. The page increment defines how far the slider moves when the user clicks 
in the gray area either left or right of the slider. The default values are 1 and 10, respectively. 


The actual movement of the slider is in terms of the parameters (see TC_WinHSBar_SetRange for 
details.) 


TC_WinVSBar_Setincrements 


CALL TC_WinVSBar_SetIncrements (wid, single, page) 


This subroutine is used to set the scrollbar increments for an attached vertical scroll bar. The s ing le incre- 
ment defines how far the slider (thumb) moves when the user clicks in the up-arrow or down-arrow boxes at 
the ends of the scroll bar. The page increment defines how far the slider moves when the user clicks in the 
gray area either above or below of the slider. The default values are 1 and 10, respectively. 


The actual movement of the slider is in terms of the parameters (see TC_WinVSBar_SetRange for details.) 
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TC_WinHSBar Get! ncrements 
CALL TC_WinHSBar_GetIncrements (wid, single, page) 
This subroutine finds out the current values of the increments for an attached horizontal seroll bar. 


TC_Wi nVSBar_GetIncrements 
CALL TC_WinVSBar_GetIncrements (wid, single, page) 
This subroutine finds out the current values of the increments for an attached vertical scroll bar, 


TC_Win_PageSetup 
CALL TC_Win_PageSetup (wid) 


This subroutine causes a page setup dialog box to be displayed. The properties specified then apply to all 
printing that takes place from that window, or printing to a file that occurs while that window is the target 
window. 


TC_Win_Print 

CALL TC_Win_Print (wid) 
This subroutine prints the contents of the window, including graphics, to the current printer. 
TC_Win_Update 

CALL TC_Win_Update (wid, left, right, bottom, top) 


This subroutine will update the contents of the window specified, or a sub-portion thereof Generally, you 
will not need to use this process if you are using immune windows. 
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Menu Subroutines 
TC_Menu_Set 


CALL TC_Menu_Set (wid, menu$(,)) 


This subroutine sets, or resets, the menus for the given window. The rows of the menu$ matrix correspond 
tothe menus. They must be numbered starting with 0 or 1. (At present, the 0-th row is ignored.) The columns 
of the menu$ matrix correspond to the menu items. They must be numbered starting with 0. 


The entries in the menu matrix are the words that are displayed in the menu header and in the individual 
menus. The 0-th column gives the menu header names. The remaining columns give the menu item names. 


When the event handler TC_Event returns an event of type MENU, the menu and item numbers are also 
returned; they refer to the original menu$(,) matrix. 


The number of columns in menu$(,) must be large enough to contain the longest menu. For shorter menus, 
the remaining entries should consist of the null string. 


The words that form the menu header and the menu items are displayed exactly as provided by the 
menuS(,) matrix. (The words may be changed at any time by calling the subroutine TC_Menu_SetText.) 
They may contain any letters or other characters, except the at-sign “@”, which has special meanings. 


If a menu item consists of “@” alone, a dashed-line separator will appear in that position. If the final two 
characters of a menu item consist of “@” followed by a letter, that letter will be used as a hot-key alternative 
for activating the menu. (The conventions differ on different platforms. For Windows and 0S/2, the letter fol- 
lowing the “©” must be contained within the menu item itself. When the menu is displayed, that letter will 
be underlined.) 


Hierarchical menus can also be constructed. First, remember that all menus, hierarchical or not, occupy a 
single row in the menu$(,) matrix. The hierarchical part is indicated as follows: The last twe characters of 
the parent menu item consist of the sequence “@@”. And the menu header (the entry in the 0-th column of 
menu$(,)) must start with a single “@” but then contain the same word as the parent. For example, if 
“Color’ is to be the start of a hierarchical menu, it should appear as “Color@@”. Corresponding'y, at a later 
row in the menuS(,) matrix, there must be a menu header that appears as “@Color”. 


Note that although the menus will appear on the screen as hierarchical menus, you will treat them simply 
as rows and columns in the menu$(,) matrix. 


You can specify platform-dependent menu items. The following example illustrates this use: 


MAT READ menus$(2, 0 to 3) 
DATA |MAC|File|OTHER|FileaF|, Opend0, SaveadS, |MAC|Quita@|OTHER|Exitax| 
DATA [MACJEdit|OTHER[EditaE|, [MAC] CutaX|OTHER|CutaT|, Copyac, 
|MAC[PasteadV¥| OTHER |PasteaP| 
Acceptable platform names are MAC, WIN32, OS/2, and UNIX. WIN82 refers to all Windows platforms: 
Windows 3.1 with Win32s, Windows 95, and Windows NT. 
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Exceptions: 820 Lower bound for menu$ rows must be 0 or 1. 
821 Lower bound for menu$ columns must be zero. 
822 Menufé array must have elements. 
823 Don’t recognize menu item: iiiij 
824 Can't find parent menu: ppppp 


TC_Menu_Addltem 


CALL TC_Menu_Additem (wid, menu, text$) 


This subroutine adds a menu item at the end of an existing menu. The new menu iter may be a separator, 
or may have a hot-key equivalent. But such an item cannot be the start of a new hierarchical menu. 


Note that the added menu item does not appear in your original menu$(,) matrix. You must therefore be 
careful when using this subroutine. Furthermore, if you wish to change a menu item in the middle of a 
menu, it will be much safer to delete the entire menu structure, make the changes in the menu$(, ) matrix, 
and then call TC_Menu, Set afresh. 


Exceptions: 825 Menuor item number must not be negative, 
826 To adda menu item, menu must already exist, 
827 Added menu item cannot be hierarchical. 


TC_Menu_Delitem 


CALL TC_Menu_DellItem (wid, menu, item) 


TC_Menu_AddMenu 
CALL TC_Menu_AddMenu (wid, menu$()) 


This subroutine is used to add an entirely new menu onto the end of the current menu structure. The new 
menu is given in the list menu$(), which must have a 0-th entry to contain the menu header. This subrou- 
tine will normally be used to add a special menu, one that will later be deleted. 


TC_Menu_DelMenu 


CALL TC_Menu_DelMenu (wid) 


This subroutine will delete the last menu of the menu structure. Used in conjunction with 
TC_Menu_AddMenu, this subroutine will delete a special menu previously added. 
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TC_Menu_SetText 


CALL TC_Menu_SetText Cwid, menu, item, newtext$) 
This subroutine changes the word or text that appears in the given menu position. The new word cannot contain 
a “@”. in other words, separators, hot keys, and hierarchical menus cannot be specified with this subroutine. 


Exception: 828 Invalid window, id, menu, item combination. 


TC_Menu_GetText 
CALL TC_Menu_GetText Cwid, menu, item, text$) 
This subroutine returns the word or text that appears in the given menu position. 
Exception: 828 Invalid window, id, menu, item combination. 


TC_Menu_SetCheck 

CALL TC_Menu_SetCheck (wid, menu, item, flag) 
This subroutine sets, or unsets, the check mark that can appear just to the left of the menu item word. If 
flag =1, the check mark will be added; if f Lag = 0, it will be removed. 


Itis not permitted to “check” a menu header or a separator. Moreover, the menu item must be “checkable” to 
permit adding a check: that is, there must be a character space to the left of the menu item as it is displayed. 
(Menu items are checkable by default. To make them non-checkable, perhaps to save space, use the Object 
subroutine directly; see Chapter 19.) 


Exception: 828 Invalid window, id, menu, item combination. 


TC_Menu_GetCheck 
CALL TC_Nenu_GetCheck (wid, menu, item, flag) 


This subroutine is used to determine the check mark status of a menu item. If the item ischecked, the value 
of f Lag will be 1; if not checked, the value of f Lag will be 0. 


Exception: 828 Invalid window, id, menu, item combination. 


TC_Menu_SetEnable 
CALL TC_Nenu_SetEnable (wid, menu, item, flag) 


This subroutine is used to “gray” or “ungray” a menu item. If f Lag = 0, the menuitem will be“grayed” or dis- 
abled; that is, it will appear dimmed. Such an item cannot be selected. If flag = 1, the menu item will be 
enabled and will appear normal. If you disable a menu header (item 0,) the entire menu will be disabled. 
Menu separators cannot be disabled. 


Exception: 828 Invalid window, id, menu, item combination. 
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TC_Menu_GetEnable 
CALL TC_Menu_GetEnable (wid, menu, item, flag) 


This subroutine is used to determine the state - “gray” or “ungray” ~ of a menu item. If ¢La g = 0, the menu 
item is now “grayed” or disabled; that is, it will appear dimmed. Such an item cannot be selected. If ¢ la g= 
1, the menu item is now enabled and appears normal. 


Exception: 828 Invalid window, id, menu, item combination. 


TC_Menu_Free 
CALL T€_Menu_Free (wid) 


This subroutine should be used to free the entire menu structure associated with the window. For example, 
you may wish to replace the menu structure with an entirely different one. 


It is not necessary to call this subroutine if you intend to “free” the window itself: freeing a window auto- 
matically frees all entities associated with it. 


Check Box Subroutines 
TC_Checkbox_Create 


CALL TC_Checkbox_ Create (cid, text$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


This subroutine creates a check box, which is a small square box that can either be empty or can contain an 
“X”. The text provided will appear just to the right of the check box and will be left-justified. 


If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 
If either yb or yt < 0, the default height of a checkbox will be used. If the units are users 
(TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the current logical window. 
If yboryt =-99999, the default height of a check box will be used. 


The check box will not be shown if the show default is set to 0 or the physical window is not showing, but will 
be shown ifthe show default is 1 and the containing window is visible. 


TC_Checkbox_Set 
CALL TC_Checkbox_Set (cid, state) 
If state =1, an “X” will appear in the check box. If state =0, the check box will be cleared. 


TC_Checkbox_Get 
CALL TC_Checkbox_Get (cid, state) 


This subroutine finds the state of a check box. If the check box is checked, s ta te =1; if the check box is not 
checked, state =0. 


You can change the text of a check box using 
CALL TC_SetText (cid, newtext$) 
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Edit Field Subroutines 
TC_Edit_Create 


CALL TC_Edit_Create (cid, initialtext$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


This subroutine creates a one-line editable field that allows the usual editing operations — left and right 
cursor controls, mouse clicks, keystrokes, delete and/or backspace — according to the conventions of the 
operating system. 


The initial text of the edit field can also be set at this time. 


If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 
If either yb or yt < 0, the default height of an edit field will be used. If the units are users 
(TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the current logical window. 
If yb or yt =-99999, the default height of an edit field will be used. 


The edit field will not be shown if the show default is set to 0 or the physical window is not showing, but will 
be shown if the show default is 1 and the containing window is visible. 


TC_Edit_SetText 

CALL TC_Edit_SetText (cid, newtext$) 
This subroutine sets or changes the text that appears in the edit field. 
You can also change the text of an edit field with 

CALL TC_SetText (cid, newtext$) 


TC_Edit_GetText 
CALL TC_Edit_GetText (cid, text$) 


This subroutine finds out the text in an edit field. This can be done at any time. However, the user may still 
be making modifications to the text. It is a good idea to require the user to select another control, orto select 
some push button, to determine that the user has, in fact, completed his or her editing. 


TC_Edit_SetFormat 
CALL TC_Edit_SetFormat (cid, format$) 
This subroutine sets a format for the edit field against which the text can be compared. 


Allowable formats are: 


null string No checking is done 

ALPHA Only letters of the alphabet and spaces are allowed 
ALPHANUN Only letters, digits, and spaces are allowed 

NUMBER Only numbers are allowed (True BASIC numeric constants) 
INTEGER Only digits are allowed 
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RANGE Only integers in the range specified are allowed (see later) 

FRANGE Only numbers in the range specified are allowed (see later) 

ZIP Only five-digit or nine-digit zip codes are allowed 

PHONE Only phone numbers are allowed (several formats permitted) 

SS Only Social Security numbers are allowed 

DATE Only dates are allowed (several formats permitted) 

LENGTH Only sequences of a certain length are allowed (see later) 

FORNAT Only sequences that match, character by character, the format string provided 
are allowed 

LIST Only entries that match one of the items in a list are allowed 

PROTECTED No editing is allowed 


The NUNBER and INTEGER checks are made by attempting to use the True BASIC VAL function. In the case 
of INTEGER, the entry is first checked to see if it contains anything but digits, 


To use the RANGE format, you must supply the smallest integer and the largest integer that will be allowed. 
These integers follow the word RANGE with but one space between. For example: 

“RANGE 20 35" 
will allow the user to enter any integer number in the range 20 to 35, inclusive. 


Similarly, with FRANGE you supply the smallest and largest general numbers that will be allowed, sepa- 
rated by one space. For example, 

“FRANGE ~2.7 12.3" 
will allow any general number between -2.7 and 12.3, inclusive. 


The ZIP format will accept any sequence of five digits, or any sequence of five digits followed by a hyphen 
and followed by another four digits. 


The PHONE format will accept phone numbers in three formats: 999-9999, 999-999-9999, or 999/999-9999, 
The S$ format will accept only sequences in the format 999-99-9999, 


The DATE format will accept strings in any of these format: MM/DD/YY , YYYYMMDD, DD MMM YY, and 
MMM DD, YYYY. (MM stands for the month number, while MMM standards for the three-letter abbrevia- 
tion of the month name.) 


The LENGTH format may require the user to supply exactly the correct number of characters, or a number of 
characters in some range. For example: 


LENGTH 15 
LENGTH 12 24 


The first case requires the user to supply exactly 15 characters, while the second requires a number of char- 
acters between 12 and 24, inclusive. 
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The FORMAT format allows you to specify the type of each character supplied by the user. The character 
types are: 


A The character must be a letter or space 

9 The character must be a digit 

XK The character must be a letter or a digit or a space 
? 


The character can be anything 
all others The character must match exactly 


For example, if you wish the user to enter a dollar value of the form “$1,234.56”, you might specify as the for- 
mat “$9,999.99”. 


Finally, for the LI $T format, the user’s entry is required to match one of a sequence of words, without regard 
to case. The words may be separated by spaces or commas. For example, if you require the user to enter M or 
F, you might use 


"LIST MF" 
(The PROTECTED format is not yet implemented.) 


TC_Edit_CheckField 
CALL TC_Edit_CheckField Ccid, errormess$) 


This routine checks the contents of the edit field specified by cid against the format (see 
TC_Edit_SetFormat), If the contents are consistent with the format, errormess$ is the null string; other. 
wise, errormess$ contains the reason for the inconsistency. 


Graphical Subroutines 
TC_Graph_Create 


CALL TC_Graph_Create (gid, type$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
This subroutine creates a graphics chject of the type specified. The types available are: 


CIRCLE A circle or ellipse 

RECTANGLE A rectangle 

ROUNDRECT A rectangle with rounded corners 

LINE A straight line segment 

ALINE A line segment with arrow heads 

ARC An are of a circle or ellipse 

PIE A pie section of a circle or ellipse 

POLYLINE Aset of joined line segments, but not necessarily closed 
POLYGON A set of line segments forming a closed region 


IMAGE An image (bmp, pict, etc.) from a file. 
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The graphical object will not be shown if the show default is set to 0 or the physical window is not showing, 
but will beshown if the show default is 1 and the containing window is visible. 


If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 
If the units are users (TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the cur- 
rent logical window. 


Forthe CIRCLE, RECTANGLE, and ROUNDRECT, the coordinates define the bounding rectangle. The round- 
ness of the corners of the rounded rectangle is set separately. For the LINE and ALINE, the coordinates are 
interpreted as follows: starting point (xl, yb), ending point (xr, y t). The presence or absence of arrowheads 
in the ALINE is set separately. 

Fora LINE or ALINE, the four coordinates define the start and end of the line or arrowed line as follows: 


xl = starting x 
yb = starting y 
xr = ending x 
yt = ending y 
Thus, to draw a line from (1,2) to (3,4), you would use: 
CALL TC_Graph_Create (gid, "LINE", 1, 3, 2, 4) 


ARC and PIE start with the circle or ellipse defined by the coordinates. ARC consists of a portion of the cir- 
cumference of the circle or ellipse. PIE consists of an arc plus straight lines from the ends of the are to the 
center of the circle or ellipse. The extent of the ARC or PIE is specified separately. 


POLYLINE consists of a set of (x,y) points joined with straight line segments. POLYGON is a polyline with the 
first and last point joined. For these objects, the location coordinates are ignored. 


IMAGE prepares the way for importing an image (such as a BMP or PICT) from a file. The filename from 
which the image is to be imported, or the box keep string, is specified separately. 


Graphics objects float above the True BASIC output canvas as do controls such as push buttons. But, if the 
window is cleared with a CLEAR statement, visible graphics objects are made invisible. They must individ- 
ually be reshown using a call to TC_Show. 


Exception: 840 Invalid graphics type: ttttt 
TC_Graph_SetPoly 


CALL TC_Graph_SetPoly (gid, pts(,)) 


This subroutine provides the (x,y) points that define the polyline. The two-dimensional matrix is assumed to 
have exactly two columns, and to have exactly the number of rows as there are point-pairs. (It is not neces- 
sary that the lower bounds be 1, or anything else.) 


The new polyline or polygon is shown as soon as the points, or the new points, are specified. 


Exception: 841 POINTS must be in pairs for vertices. 
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TC_Graph_SetArc 


TC_Graph_SetArec (gid, starta, stopa) 


This subroutine defines the starting and ending points of an arc, or those points of the arc that isa part of a 
pie segment, The ends of the ARC are defined as follows: the arc is a section of the circumference of the 
largest cirele or ellipse contained in the rectangular region specified in the call to TC_Graph_Create. The 
starting angle starta defines a radius starting at the center of the circle or ellipse. The intersection of this 
radius with the circumference defines the starting point of the arc. The ending angle stopa similarly 
defines a radius, the intersection of which with the circumference defines the ending point of the arc. The 
angles are measured in degrees starting with the positive x-axis, and increasing countercleckwise. The arc is 
drawn counterclockwise from the starting point to the ending point, regardless of the coordinate system. 


For the PIE type, the straight lines between the center of the circle or ellipse and the starting and ending 
points are made visible . 


TC_Graph_SetRoundRect 
CALL TC_Graph_SetRoundRect (gid, owidth, oheight) 


This subroutine sets the degree of roundness for the corners of a rounded rectangle. It works like this: 
Imagine an ellipse with half-length equal to owidth, and half-height equal to oheight. Cut this ellipse 
into four quadrant parts. These four parts become the four corners of the rounded rectangle. 


If the units for placing the object are in pixels, then these values should also be in pixels. If the units are in 
user coordinates, then these values should also be given in user coordinates. 


TC_Graph_SetAline 
CALL TC_Graph_SetAline (gid, start, end) 


This subroutine adds or removes arrowheads from either end of an ALINE. If start =1, an arrowhead will 
be placed at the beginning of the line; if s tart =0, such an arrowhead will be removed. Ifend = 1, an arrow- 
head will be placed at the end of the line; if end = 0, such an arrowhead will be removed. 


TC_Graph_Setlmage 
CALL TC_Graph_SetImage (gid, filename$, adjustflag) 


This subroutine causes an image to be imported from the file specified. The value of adjustflag specifies how 
the image will be displayed in terms of the rectangle specified in the call to TC_Graph_Create. 


This subroutine merely calls TC_Graph_SetImageFromFile with a null filetype, and is rebained forcompat- 
ibility only. A description of adjustflag is given in the description of TC_Graph_SetImageHromFile. 


TC_Graph_SetlmageFromFile 
CALL TC_Graph_SetImageFromFile (gid, filename$, filetype$, adjustflag) 


This subroutine causes an image to be imported from the file specified. If you know the file type, you should 
supply it. Allowable file types are: JPEG, PICT (Macintosh only), MS BMP, 0S/2 BMP, and possibly PCX. 
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Spaces are important but case (upper or lower) is not. 


Adjustflag Action 


1 The image will be centered at the center of the rectangle specified at the creation of the 
graphics object. The size of the image will not be changed. Other than its center, the 
actual size of the rectangle will be ignored. Part or all of the image may be off the sereen. 


0 The image will be forced into the rectangle specified at the creation of the graphics 
object. The image will be expanded or contracted as needed. 


-l The image will be centered in the window, and will retain its original size. The rectangle 
specified at creation time will be ignored. If the image is larger than the window, por- 
tions of the image may not show. 


In cases +1 and -1, the defining rectangle for the graphics object will be changed. 


TC_Graph_SetlmageFromBox 

CALL TC_Graph_SetImageFromBox (gid, boxstring$) 
This subroutine causes an image to be constructed from a box keep string, which must be in the local format. 
If you need to adjust the size of the image, you will have to save the box string into an image file using CALL 


Write_Image, and then use CALL TC_Graph_SetImageFromFile to display the image, possibly with adjust- 
ment of its size. 


See also the subroutines Read_Image and Write_Image, described in Chapter 18. Read_Image reads a bit- 
mapped image (i.e., BMP) from a file and converts it into a box keep string. Write_Image converts a box keep 
string into a bit-mapped image and writes it to a file. 


TC_Graph_GetimageToBox 

CALL 1C_Graph_GetImageToBox (gid, boxstring$) 
This subroutine takes an image being displayed on the screen and converts it into a box keep string in the 
local format. 


See also the subroutines Read_Image and Write_Image, described in Chapter 18. Read_Image reads a bit- 
mapped image (i.e., BMP) from a file and converts it into a box keep string. Write_Image converts a box keep 
string into a bit-mapped image and writes it to a file. 


TC_Graph_Shift 
TC_Graph_Shift (gid, deltax, deltay) 


This subroutine allows you to move or shift a graphics object by the amount de | tax in the x-direction and 
deltay in the y-direction. The actual movement on the screen depends on the orientation of the coordinate 
system. For example, if you used pixel coordinates when creating the object and you specify a positive value 
for del tay, the object will be moved downward. 
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TC_Graph_Scaie 


TC_Graph_Scale (gid, scalex, scaley) 


This subroutine allows you to change the size of a graphics object. The object will be stretched. in the x-direc- 
tion is scalex is greater than 1, or shrunk if scalex is less than 1; similarly for the y-direction. The 
stretching or shrinking is done relative to the center of the graphics object, and not in relation to the erigin 
of the coordinate system (as with the SHIFT transformation with the DRAW statement.) 


Certain graphics objects may be distorted if expanded beyond the edges of the window. 
TC_Graph_SetPen 


CALL TC_Graph_SetPen (gid, width, color, style$, patterns) 
This subroutine can be used to set certain attributes of the pen that draws the particular graphics object. 
These include: the pen width, the pen color, the pen style, and the pen pattern. The width will not be changed 
if it is negative; the color will not be changed if it is < -2. The style or pattern will not be changed if the null 
string is provided. Each graphics entity can have its own pen characteristics. 
The pen width is specified in pixels. The default width is one pixel. 
The pen color is specified by an index into the current color mix table. The default color is -1 (black. ) 
The pen style must be one of: 


SOLID Solid line (default) 
DOT Dotted line 
DASH Dashed line 
The pen pattern must be one of: 
SOLID Solid (default) 
HOLLOW The line drawn is invisible 
RUBBER Small dashed lines that move on some systems. 


There are several restrictions on combinations of width, style, and pattern. If the width is one pixel, then 
styles DOT and DASH override the pattern, taking it to be SOLID. Ifthe width is greater than one pixel, then 
style SOLID and pattern $0L1D override. In other words, DOT, DASH, and RUBBER can only happen with 
one-pixel pens. And the style setting overrides the pattern setting. If the width is more than one pixel, the 
approximate center of the curve or line will follow the path specified. 


For example 
CALL TC_Graph_SetPen (gid, 10, 4, "", "") 


will set the pen for graphics object gid to width ten pixels, color 4 (usually red), and with no change te the 
style or pattern. 


(The conventions are identical with those of TC_Win_SetPen.) 


Exceptions: 842 Invalid pen style: sssss 
844 Invalid pen pattern: ppppp 
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TC_Graph_SetBrush 

CALL TC_Graph_SetBrush (gid, backcolor, color, pattern$) 
This subroutine controls the color and pattern for the brush that is used to fill the interior of several of the 
graphics objects, as well as the background color for both the pen and the brush. 


The brush color, like the pen color, refers to the color mix table. If color is <-2, the current brush color will 
not be changed. The default value is -1 (black.) 


The brush pattern must be one of: 
SOLID (default) 
HOLLOW 
HORIZ 
VERT 
FDIAG 
BDIAG 
CROSS 
DIAGCROSS 
The background color also refers to the current color mix table. If backcolor is < -2, the current back- 
ground color will not be changed. The default background color is -2 (white.) 
For example, 
CALL TC_Graph_SetBrush (gid, -1, 3, "cross") 


will not change the background color for the graphics object, will set the brush color to 3, and will set the 
brush to a crosshatch pattern. 


(These conventions are identical to those of TC_Win_SetBrush.) 


Exception: 845 Invalid brush pattern: ppppp 
TC_Graph_SetDrawmode 


CALL TC_Graph_SetDrawmode (gid, mode$) 
The string values allowed for mode$ are as follows; note that where there is a space in the string, there must 
be exactly one space: 
"copy" ignore current contents, draw over anything that is there (default) 


"OR" perform bitwise OR between bit plans of each currently displayed pixel and the 
new pixel which is to overlay it 


"¥OR" perform bitwise XOR between bit plans of each currently displayed pixel and the 
new pixel which is to overlay it 


"CLEAR" clear the screen to the extent covered by the item being drawn 
“NOT COPY" the bitwise negation of COPY 
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"NOT OR" the bitwise negation of OR 
“NOT XOR" the bitwise negation of XOR 
"NOT CLEAR" the bitwise negation of CLEAR 


The drawing mode determines how the graphical object’s pen and brush interact with the background, 
including what has already been drawn. As an example, assume there are four bit planes (Le., there are six- 
teen entries in the color map table), the background is color 6 (binary 0110), and the pen is color 10 (binary 
1010). Then the above drawing modes would give the following results for each pixel covered by the pen: 





"COPY" Color 10 (binary 1010) 
"OR" Color 14 (binary 1110) 
"XOR" Color 12 (binary 1100) 
"CLEAR" Color 0 (binary 0000) 
"NOT COPY" Color 5 (binary 0101) 
"NOT OR" Color 1 (binary 0001) 
"NOT XOR" Color 3 (binary 0011) 
"NOT CLEAR" Color 15 (binary 1111) 
Exception: 843 Invalid draw mode: mmmmm 


Something similar may operate for a larger number of bit planes, and will sometimes yield strange-looking 
results. But the modes "COPY" and "CLEAR" should work as expected. And “X0R" should have the prop- 
erty that, if you draw the object twice, you will get back the original background. 


Group Box Subroutines 
TC_Groupbox_Create 


CALL TC_Groupbox_Create (gbid, title$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
This subroutine draws a rectangular box, with title. 


The four coordinates refer to the inside of the currently targeted (for output) physical window or, if in uset 
coordinates, the current logical window. 


The group box will net be shown if the show default is set to 0 or the physical window is not showing, but will 
be shown if the show default is 1 and the containing window is visible. 


The group box is opaque, and should be created or shown before generating the output or showing the con: 
trols contained within it. 
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List Button Subroutines 
TC_ListBtn_Create 


CALL TC_ListBtn_Create (lbid, text$(), xl, xr, yb, yt) 


This subroutine creates a list button. A list button appears as an ordinary push button but, when selected, 
reveals a scrollable list of items that can be selected. 


The list tex t$( ) must have a subscript lower bound <= 1. The text of the button is the same as item one in 
the list. 


If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 
If either yb or yt < 0, the default height of a list button will be used. [f the units are users 
(TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the current logical window. 
Ifyboryt =-99999, the default height of a list button will be used. 


The list button will not be shown if the show default is set to 0 or the physical window is not showing, but will 
be shown if the show default is 1 and the containing window is visible. 
You can change the contents of a list button using 

CALL TC_SetList (lbid, text$()) 


TC_ListBtn_Get 

CALL TC_ListBtn_Get (lbid, selection) 
This subroutine returns the number, starting with one, of the item currently showing in the list button. Note 
that the user may still be in the process of manipulating the list. It is a good idea to require the user to select 


another control, or to select some push button, to determine that the user has, in fact, made a selection from 
the list button. At this point, the list button could be erased. 


List Edit Button Subroutines 
TC_ListEdit_Create 


CALL TC_ListEdit_Create (leid, text$(), xl, xr, yb, yt) 


This subroutine creates a list edit button. A list edit button appears as an ordinary list button but with two 
exceptions. First, it can be edited, like an edit field. Second, a scrollable list of choices appears when it is 
selected. Selecting one of the choices moves that choice to the editable field. 


The items are given in the text$() list. In addition, the initial text of the list edit button is taken from 
text$(0). Thus, the smallest subscript of text$() must be <=0. 


If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 
If either yb or yt < 0, the default height of a list edit button will be used. If the units are users 
(TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the current logical window. 
Ifyboryt =-99999, the default height of a list edit button will be used. 
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The list edit button will not be shown if the show default is set to 0 or the physical window is not showing, 
but will be shown if the show default is 1 and the containing window is visible. 


You can chenge the contents of a list edit button with 
CALL TC_SetList (leid, text$()) 

If there is a 0-th element, it will be used to set the text of the button itself. 
Exception: 855 List Edit list subscript must start with 0. 


TC_ListEdit_Get 
CALL TC_ListEdit_Get Cleid, text$) 


This subroutine finds out the text left by the user in the list edit button. Note that the user may still be in the 
process of editing the text. It is a good idea to require the user to select another control, or to select some push 
button, to determine that the user has, in fact, made a selection from the list button. At this point, the list 
button could be erased. 


List Box Subroutines 
TC_ListBox_Create 


CALL TC_ListBox_Create (lbid, mode$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


This subroutine will present a selection list box. This list box is similar to others that appear in, for example, 
file open dialog boxes, but consists only of the selection list part. The list itself is scrollable, and must be set 
by TC_SetList. 


The selection mode is given by mode$. Its possible values are: 


SINGLE Only single selections permitted (default) 
MULTIPLE Multiple selections permitted 
READONLY No selections permitted 


You can set or change the list of a selection list box using: 
CALL TC_SetList (lbid, text$()) 


Note that the calling sequence TC_ListBox_Create differs from the calling sequences for FC_ListBtn_Cre- 
ate and TC_ListEdit_Create. Here, a separate call to TC_SetList is required to set the list. 


TC_ListBox_Set 
CALL TC_ListBox_Set (lbid, selection) 


This subroutine allows you to preselect a particular entry in the list. The value of selection must be in the 
range from 1 to the number of entries in the list. 


Note: this subroutine is not to be confused with TC_SetList, which is used to specify the entries in the list 
box. 
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TC_ListBox_Get 
CALL TC_ListBox_Get (lbid, selection()) 


This subroutine retrieves the selection(s) of the user. Since it is possible in certain systems to make multiple 
selections, this subroutine returns a numeric vector seLection() whose entries are those selections. The 
number of selections is given by the upper bound of select ion(). If only one selection is allowed, then 
selection(1) =the item selected. If no selection has yet been made then the selection list will have no 
entries. 


Push Button Subroutines 
TC_PushBtn_Create 


CALL TC_PushBtn_Create (pbid, text$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
This routine creates a push button with the specified text at the location and of the size specified. 
If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 
If either yb or yt < 0, the default height of a push button will be used. [If the units are users 


(TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the current logical window. 
Ifyboryt =-99999, the default height of a push button will be used. 


The push button will not be shown if the show default is set to 0 or the physical window is not showing, but 
will be shown if the show default is 1 and the containing window is visible. 


Push buttons created in this way cannot be outlined; that is, they cannot be activated by pressing the Return 
or Enter key. Selecting a push button with the mouse and releasing it causes the subroutine TC_Event to 
produce an event pair: CONTROL SELECT, CONTROL DESELECTED. 


You can change the text of a push button at any time using 
CALL TC_SetText (pbid, text$) 


Radio Button Group Subroutines 
TC_RadioGroup_Create 


CALL TC_RadioGroup_Create (rgid, text$(), xl, xr, yb, yt) 


This routine creates a group of radio buttons at the location specified. The number of buttons is determined 
from the size of the string list text$(), which also supplies the text that appears just to the right of each 
button. The smallest subscript of tex t$¢() must be one. 


If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 
If either yb or yt <0, the default height of a radio button will be used to determine the height of the group. 
If the units are users (TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the cur- 
rent logical window. If yb or yt =-99999, the default height of a radio button will be used to determine the 
height of the group. 
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Aradio group has the property that no more than one button may be “on” at a time. Selecting any button to 
be “on” turns off any other button that happens to be on. Initially, no button is on. 


Selecting a radio button with the mouse and releasing it causes the subroutine TC_Event to produce an 
event pair: CONTROL SELECT, CONTROL DESELECTED. At this point you can call the subroutine 
TC_RadioGroup_On to determine which button is now on. 


Exceptions: 865 Radio button group list must start with 1. 
866 Radio button group must have at least one button. 


TC_RadioGroup_SetText 


You can change the text of a radio button at any time using 
CALL TC_RadioGroup_SetText (rgid, button, newtext$) 


TC_RadioGroup_On 
CALL TC_RadioGroup_On (rgid, button) © 


This subroutine reports which radio button is on. The numbering refers to the original tex t${) list used to 
create the group. Rgid is the ID of the group as a whole. If no button happens to be on, button willbe 0. 


TC_RadioGroup_Set 
CALL TC_RadioGroup_Set (rgid, button) 
This subroutine turns on the button specified. If any other one is on, it will be turned off. 


Scroll Bar Subroutines 
TC_SBar_Create 


CALL TC_SBar_Create (sbid, type$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 


This subroutine creates a scroll bar of the type specified and at the location specified. The type must be 
either "HSCROLL" or “VSCROLL", but the case doesn’t matter. 


If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 
If either xl or xr < 0, orif either yb or yt <0, the default width or height of a scroll will be used. If the units 
are users (TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the current logical 
window. If either x] or xr = -99999, or if either yb or yt =-99999, the default width or height of ascrol] har 
will be used. 


The scroll bar will not be shown if the show default is set to 0 or the physical window is not showing, but will 
be shown if the show default is 1 and the containing window is visible. 


The subroutine TC_Event processes all scroll bar actions, using the parameter and increment values speci- 
fied by TC_SBar_SetRamge and TC_Sbar_SetIncrements. The possible scroll bar events that can be 
returned by [C_Event are: UP, DOWN, PAGEUP, PAGEDOWN, END VSCROLL, END HSCROLL, LEFT, 
RIGHT, PAGELEFT, and PAGERIGHT, but it must be remembered that TC_Event has already taken care 
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of adjusting the scroll bars. The manner in which these events interact with the visual scroll bar, and the 
values ofthe parameters and increments, is discussed later. 


Note that scroll bars may be created and associated with windows, or created with text edit controls. Like 
ordinary scroll bars, they are handled automatically, and the events are reported as noted above. TC_Event 
also adjusts the text of a text edit control to correspond to the movement of the associated scroll bars. 


Exception: 870 Scroll bar type must be VSCROLL or HSCROLL. 
TC_SBar_SetPosition 


CALL TC_SBar_SetPosition (sbid, position) 


This subroutine sets the position of the slider (the thumb). The position is defined in terms of the scrollbar 
parameters srange, erange, and prop. If the position is <= srange, the slider will be moved to the 
top (left) of the scroll bar. If the position is >= erange - prop, the slider will be moved to the bottom 
(right) of the scroll bar. If the position is in between, the slider will be moved to the corresponding loca- 
tion. The default value is 0. 


TC_SBar_GetPosition 
CALL TC_SBar_GetPosition (sbid, position) 


This subroutine finds out the current location of the scrollbar slider. The current position must be inter- 
preted in terms of the scrollbar parameters sr ange, erange, and prop. 


TC_SBar_SetRange 


CALL TC_SBar_SetRange (sbid, srange, erange, prop) 
This subroutine is used to set the parameters that specify the extreme positions of the slider, as well as the 
proportional size of the slider on those systems that provide for varying sized sliders. 


These parameters are arbitrary. The relation to the position (and size of the slider on certain systems) is as 
follows: When the slider is at the top (left), its position is equal to s range. When the slider is at the bottom 
(right), its position is equal toerange - prop. Oncertain systems, the size of the slider relative to the size 
of the slider trough (the region in which the slider moves) is given by prop/(erange - srange), but 
never greater than one. The default values are 0, 100, and 1, respectively. 


For scroll bars associated with text edit controls, the subroutine TC_Event takes care of setting the param- 
eters to match the length and width of the actual text. 


TC_SBar_GetRange 


CALL TC_SBar_GetRange (sbid, srange, erange, prop) 
This subroutine finds out the current values of the scroll bar parameters. 
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TC_Sbar_Setincrements 
CALL TC_Sbar_SetIncrements (sbid, single, page) 


This subroutine is used to set the scrollbar increments. The s ing Le increment defines how far the slider 
(thumb) moves when the user clicks in the up-arrow or down-arrow boxes (or left-arrow or right-arrow 
boxes) at the ends of the scroll bar. The page increment defines how far the slider moves when the user 
clicks in the gray area either above or below (left or right) of the slider. The default values are 1 and 10, 
respectively. 


The actual movement of the slider is in terms of the parameters (see TC_SBar_SetRange for details.) 


For scroll bars defined in connection with text edit controls, the subroutine TC_Event takes care of setting 
the increments. 


It should be noted that the increments of a scroll bar are not used by the True BASIC subroutine Object. 
They are simply convenient storage locations for the programmer. However, the subroutine TC_Event does 
use these values to define scroll bar slider movements. 


TC_SBar_GetIncrements 
CALL TC_SBar_GetIncrements (sbid, single, page) 
This subroutine finds out the current values of the increments. 


Static Text Subroutines 
TC_SText_Create 


CALL TC_SText_Create (stid, text$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
This subroutine creates a static text field with initial text as given by text$. 


If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 
If either yb or yt < 0, the default height of a static text box will be used. If the units are users 
(TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the current logical window. 
Ifyboryt =-99999, the default height of a static text box will be used. 


The font is the “System” font. Its type, style, and size may be changed but not by True Controls. 
If the text is longer than can be contained in the field, it will be truncated on the right. 
Static text fields cannot generate any events. 


You can change the text of a static text field at any time using 
CALL TC_SetText (stid, text$) 
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Text Editor Subroutines 
TC_Txed_Create 


CALL TC_Txed_Create (txid, options$, xl, xr, yb, yt) 
This subroutine creates a text-editor control with the specified options and location. 
If the units are pixels (TC_SetUnitsToPixels,) the four coordinates refer to the containing physical window. 


Ifthe units are users (TC_SetUnitsToUsers,) the four coordinates refer to the window coordinates of the cur- 
rent logical window. 


The text-edit control will not be shown if the show default is set to 0 or the physical window is not showing, 
but will be shown if the show default is 1 and the containing window is visible. 


The op tions$ string contains the options to be used. The particular options may be separated by spaces or 
vertical bars, and may be given in upper, lower, or mixed case. The options are: 


ATTACHED The text edit control will fill the physical window, and will be resized if the win- 
dow is resized. Scroll bars, if any, must be associated with the window. See 
TC_Win_Create. 


READONLY The text can be read but not modified. 
WRAP The lines of the text are “wrapped” or “folded” at the margin of the text edit control. 
MARGIN ddd The margin is set to ddd pixels. (There must be one space between the word 


“MARGIN” and the digits.) This defines the width of the text, and the point at 
which the lines of the text are wrapped or folded. If the text is not wrapped, the 
margin is ignored. 


BORDER There will be a border around the text edit control. If the text edit control is 
ATTACHED to a physical window, an additional border will be superfluous, 
KEY EVENTS Keystroke events will be processed by the text edit and returned as TXE KEY- 


PRESS events by TC_Event. If this option is not included, keystroke events will 
not be turned by TC_Event, except those generated by trap characters. By 
default, a text edit control created with this subroutine will return the event 
TXE KEYPRESS when the return or enter key is pressed; the value of x‘ 
returned by TC_Event will be the ASCII code of the key. Additional so-called 
trap characters may be set with the subroutine TC_Txed_SetTrapChar. 


MOUSE EVENTS | Mouse events that occur within the text edit control will be acted on the by con- 
trol and returned by TC_Event as TXE MOUSE events. 


VSCROLL A vertical scroll bar will be attached to the text edit control. This attribute is 
ignored if the attribute ATTACHED is present. 
HSCROLL A horizontal scroll bar will be attached to the text edit control. This attribute is 


ignored if the attribute ATTACHED is present. 
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TC_Txed_ReadTextFromFile 
TC_WriteTextToFile 
TC_ReadTextFromArray 
TC_WriteTextToArray 


These first two routines can be used to read and write the text edit text from and to a file, which is assumed 
tobe in a “flat file” format with the system end-of-line character at the end of each paragraph. The calling 
sequences are” 


CALL TC_Txed_ReadTextFromFile (txid, filenames) 
CALL TC_WriteTextToFile (txid, filenames) 


The latter routine will overwrite the previous contents of the file. 


The last two routines can be used to read and write the text edit text from and to a string arrey. Their call. 
ing sequences are: 


CALL TC_Txed_ReadTextFromArray (txid, list$()) 
CALL TC_WriteTextToArray (txid, List$)) 


In the second routine, the string list will be dimensioned to the exact length needed. 


TC_Txed_SetText 
CALL TC_Txed_SetText (txid, text$) 


This routine supplies the entire text of a text edit control. The text is a flat file in the same format as it might 
be stored on disk. 


You can append additional text lines to the text by using TC_Txed_Append. 
TC_Txed_GetText 


CALL TC_Txed_GetText (txid, text$) 


This subroutine retrieves the text from a text edit control, including all user modifications up to that point. 
The text is a flat file in the same format as it might be stored on disk. 


TC_Txed_Append 
CALL TC_Txed_Append (txid, text$, revealflag) 


This subroutine will append the text supplied to the end of the text in the text edit control. The text must con- 
sist of a single paragraph without an end-of-line. (With unwrapped text, a paragraph is the same asa line.) 


If revealflag = 0, the text will not be scrolled; thus, the new line may be out of view. If revealflag = 1, the cur- 
sor will be set to the end of the last paragraph, thus forcing the new line to be visible. 
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TC_Txed_SetFont 
CALL TC_Txed_SetFont (txid, fontname$, fontsize, fontstyles) 


This subroutine changes the characteristics of the font used in the text edit control. Ifthe font names or the 
fontstyLe$ is the null string, that characteristic will not be changed. If the fonts ize is <= 0, the font 
size will not be changed. Case doesn’t matter in the specification of the font name or font style. 


The font name must be a legal font name. The available fonts will differ from system to system, but will 
always include: “Helvetica”, “Fixed”, “Times”, and “System”. The Fixed font is a fixed width font that might 
be a Courier or similar font. The System font varies depending on the operating system. The default font is 
Helvetica. You may learn about other available fonts by calling TC_FontsAvailable. 


The font size is given in points; one point is approximately 1/72 of an inch. The font size is not necessarily 
related to the size of the font as displayed on the screen, or to any particular number of pixels. The default 
size is 10 points. If the System font is being used, it may not be possible change its size. 


The font style must be one of “Plain”, “Bold”, “Italic”, or “Bold Italic”. The default style is Plain. If the System 
font is being used, not all styles may be available. 


TC_Txed_SetColor 


CALL TC_Txed_SetColor (txid, forecolor, backcolor, bordercolor) 


This subroutine allows changing the colors associated with a text edit control. The color numbers refer to 
entries in the color mix table. The default colors for forecolor and border color are black (-1), and the default 
color for backcolor is white (-2.) 


TC_Txed_SetTrapChar 
TC_Txed_SetTrapChar (txid, char, action) 


This subroutine sets additional so-called “trap” characters. Such characters are returned by TC_Event as 
TXE KEYPRESS events even if KEY EVENTS had not been chosen as an option in TC_Txed_Create. 


Char is the number of the key to be trapped, and action is what is to happen when that key is pressed by 
the user. Possible actions are: 


1 The key code is returned as a TXE KEYPRESS event. 
The text edit control is suspended. 
The key is not absorbed by the text edit control. 


2 The key code is returned as a TXE KEYPRESS event. 
The text edit control is not suspended. 
The key is absorbed by the text edit control. 


3 Exactly like stop code 1, but will be treated as an ordinary character unless there is selected 
text. 


<Q = The particular key code is unregistered. 


By default, the Return or Enter key is established as a type 2 trap character. 
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TC_Txed_Resume 
CALL TC_Txed_Resume (txid) 


This route should be used to “resume” the activity of a text edit control that has been suspended. A text 
edit control can be suspended if the user presses a “trap character” of type 1 or type 3. 


TC_Txed_Cut 
CALL TC_Txed_Cut (txid) 


This subroutine “cuts” or removes text that has been selected, and places the text onto the system clipboard, 
erasing the prior contents of the clipboard. If no text has been selected, no action takes place, and the prior 
contents of the system clipboard remain. 


TC_Txed_Copy 
CALL TC_Txed_Copy (txid) 


This subroutine “copies” text that has been selected, placing it onto the system clipboard and erasing the 
prior contents of the clipboard. Ifno text has been selected, no action takes place, and the prior contents of 
the system clipboard remain. 


TC_Txed_Paste 
CALL T€_Txed_Paste (txid) 


This subroutine “pastes” the current contents of the system clipboard into the text of the text edit control, If 
there is selected text, the clipboard contents replace that text, and the selected text disappears. [f no texthas 
been selected, the clipboard contents are inserted at the current cursor location of the text edit text. The con- 
tents of the clipboard remain intact. 


TC_Txed_SetCutCopyPaste 


CALL TC_Txed_SetCutCopyPaste (txid, xmenu, xitem, cmenu, citem, pmenu, pitem) 


If the text edit control is “attached” to the containing window, and the window is equipped with menus that 
include the Cut, Copy, and Paste possibilities, calling this subroutine allows TC_Event to carry out those 
particular functions directly. You specify the menu and item numbers of the three menu selections. 


If you establish these menu associations, you should not also call TC_Txed_Cut, TC_Txed_Copy, or 
TC_Txed_Paste as TC_Event will carry out these functions. 


TC_Txed_Find 
CALL TC_Txed_Find (txid, case, word, key$, p, l1, cl, l2, c2, found) 


This subroutine “finds” certain text, The search string is provided in key$. If case = 1, the search will be 
case-sensitive; that is, case (upper or lower) will be taken into account. If case = 0, case will be ignored in 
the search. If word = L, only whole word matches be accepted. If word = 0, finding the search string within 
another word will be allowed. If the search is successful, the returned value of found will be 1; ifnot sue- 
cessful, it will be 0. 
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At the call, the values of p, (1, and c1 specify the paragraph, line, and character in the line for the com- 
mencement ofthe search. At the return, if found = 1, these parameters give the paragraph, line, and charac- 
er with the line of the first character of the match; | 2 and ¢2 give the line and character of the last character 
of the match, which must be contained ina single paragraph. If f ound = 0, these parameters are not changed. 


Note: paragraph, line, and character numbering start with 0, not 1. Paragraphs are text strings that end with 
an EOL when stored in a file. If the text is not wrapped, paragraphs and lines are the same, whereasifthe text 
is wrapped, a paragraph may contain several lines. Finally, the lines will depend on the current margin; thus, 
if a text edit control that uses wrapped text is resized, then the lines will change, while the paragraphs will not. 


TC_Txed_SetSelection 
CALL TC_Txed_SetSelection (txid, pi, li, cl, p2, l2, c2) 


This subroutine “selects” text. The selected text will start at paragraph p1, line L1, character c1, and 
extend to paragraph p2, line (2, character c2, inclusive. This can be done following a successful “find” oper- 
ation to show the user the location of the found text. 





Remember that paragraph, line, and character counting start at 0, not L. 


TC_Txed_GetSelection 
CALL TC_Txed_GetSelection (txid, p1, l1, c1, p2, l2, c2) 


This subroutine allows you to identify text that may have been selected by the user. The selected text starts 
as paragraph pl, line 11, character cl, and ends at paragraph p2, line 2, character c2, inclusive. If no text 
has been selected, then p2 = p1, 12 = 11, and c2 = cl, where p1, 11, c] is the current location of the cursor (Le., 
the cursoris immediately in front of characters cl.) 


Remember that paragraph, line, and character counting start at 0, not 1. 


TC_Txed_SetCursor 
T¢_Txed_SetCursor (txid, p, l, ¢) 


This subroutine allows you to set the cursor to any desired position. The cursor will be set to just in front of 
character c, in line / of paragraph p. This routine merely calls TC_Txed_SetSelection with the starting and 
ending paragraph, line, and character the same. Thatis, it “deselects” any text that may have been selected. 


Remember that paragraph, line, and character counting start at 0, not 1. 


TC_Txed_GetCursor 


TC_Txed_GetCursor (txid, p, Ll, c) 


This subroutine allows you to locate the current position of the cursor. The cursor wil] be just in front of char- 
acter c in linel, paragraph p. This routine merely calls TC_Txed_GetSelection and returns the starting posi- 
tion of any selected text. The presence of selected text or the position of the cursor is not changed. 


Remember that paragraph, line, and character counting start at 0, not 1. 
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True Dials 


True Dials is a library of subroutines that give easy access to the True BASIC built-in subroutine TBD. (See 
Chapter 21 “TBD Subroutine” for details on it.) These subroutines are contained in a library file TRUE- 
DIAL.TRC. 


These routines are all higher level calls to the built-in TBD subroutine. For a better understanding of how 
they work, see the source code of this library: TRUEDIAL. TRU. 


The dialog boxes displayed by TBD are modal dialog boxes. That is, no other activity (such as menu selec- 
tion) is permitted until the user has complete the use of the dialog box or it has timed out. 


The subroutines have several features in common. Two of the subroutines (TC_Message and TC_InputM) 
allow you to specify a title, except on the Macintosh platform where titles are not available, This will appear 
at the top of the dialog box. Except for file dialog boxes, a message can be specified. If the message string 
message$ contains vertical bars “I”, they will be taken as line breaks. Messages of up to ten lines can be 
displayed. 


The text of the buttons to show in the lower portion of the dialog box are specified in a single string, sepa- 
rated by vertical bars. For example, to display three buttons with text “Yes”, “No”, and “Cancel”, use the but- 
ton string "Yes|No[|Cancel". From one to four buttons are required. 


The number of the button the user selected is returned in result. Which of the buttons is initially outlined 
can be specified by the value of default. 


Finally, a timeout limit can be set. If the user does not select one of the buttons, or does not press the Return 
key to activate the outlined button, before the time specified elapses, the dialog box will close with resuLt 
= 0 if none of the buttons is outlined, or the number of the outlined button. The length of the timeout is 
expressed in seconds. Ifthe timeout is zero, no timeout will occur. 


Several errors can arise if the following subroutines are improperly specified or located. They are described 
at the end of Chapter 21 “TBD Subroutine” and are not repeated here. No additional errors are generated by 
misuse of the following subroutines. 


TD_Warn 
CALL TD_Warn Cmessage$, button$, default, result) 


This subroutine displays a (warning) message. To query the user about whether to continue or cancel an 
operation, you might use 


CALL TD_Warn C"What is your pleasure?", "Continue|Cancel", 1, result) 


When the dialog box is displayed initially, the “Continue” button, button number 1, will be outlined, The 
value of result tells which button the user actually selected. 
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TD_Message 
CALL TD Message (title$, message$, button$, default, result) 


This subroutine displays a dialog box similar to TD_Warn except that.a title can be included. The operation 
is thesame as with TD_Warn. For example: 


LET title$ = "Report from the Boss” 

LET message$ = "When are you going back to work?" 

LET button$ = “Now|Later|Never" 

CALL ID_Message (title$, message$, button$, 2, result) 


The above code displays a titled dialog box with a one-line message, along with three buttons from which the 
user can choose. The second button “Later” will be outlined initially. (The title is not available on the 
Macintosh.) 


TD_YN 
CALL TD_YN (message$, default, result) 


This subroutine displays a message with two buttons: “Yes” and ‘No’. In all other respects it is like 
TD_Warn. In fact, the calling sequence above displays a dialog box identical to that displayed by: 


CALL TD_Warn (message$, “Yes|No", default, result) 


TD_YNC 
CALL TD_YNC (message$, default, result) 


This subroutine is a slight extension of TD_YN in that there are three buttons: “Yes”, “No”, and “Cancel”, 
The calling sequence above displays a dialog box identical to that displayed by: 


CALL TD_Warn (message$, "Yes|No|Cancel", default, result) 


TD_Input 
CALL TD_Input (message$, buttons$, text$, default, result) 


This dialog box can be used to input a single line of text. The user can edit this text using the usual methods: 
selecting the position of the cursor using the mouse, typing characters, and using the left and right cursor 
keys. For example: 


CALL TD_Input ("Enter your name", "Done|Cancel", intext$, 1, result) 


displays a dialog box with a one-line message, with a boxed editable field, and with two buttons. Upon 
retum, what the user typed is returned in the string variable intext$. 


TD_InputM 
CALL TC_InputN (titles, messages, buttons$, labels$(), text$(), highlight, default, result) 


Thissubroutine displays an input box with multiple editable lines. This dialog box can havea title bar and a 
title much like a window. (The title is not available on the Macintosh.) In addition, the editable lines can 
have labels to the left of each line. For example: 
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LET titles = “Data Entry Box" 

LET message$ = "Enter your name." 

LET button$ = "“Ok[ Cancel" 

DIM labels$(3), text$(3) 

MAT READ First name, Middle name, Last name 

CALL TD_InputW (title$, message$, button$, labels$(), text$(), 1, 2, result) 
displays a titled dialog box with the title bar displaying “Data Entry Box”, with an inside message “Enter 
your name.”, and with three editable fields. These boxes will be labeled on the left. There will be two buttons, 
“Ok” and “Cancel”. The first editable field will be highlighted, and the second (“Cancel”) will be outlined. 


The number of editable text fields displayed is the larger of the sizes of the labels array and the initial text 
array, except that no more than ten fields will be displayed. Upon return, the text array will have a size con- 
sistent with the number of fields. 


TD_GetFile 
CALL TD_GetFile Cextension$, filename$, changedir) 


This subroutine displays a typical File Open dialog box. The user may change directories while looking for 
the file; if changedir =9, the current directory will not be changed, and the full path name of the file will 
be returned in filename$. If changedir = 1, the current directory will be changed, and only the local 
name of the file will be returned. 


On Windows and similar platforms, if ex tension$ is a valid file extension(such as “tru’”)) then only match- 
ing files will be displayed; if ex tens ion$ is the null string, all files will be displayed. On the Macintosh, 
extensions can bea file type, such as TEXT or TEXTTRUE; there is no way to limit the file names based 
on é possible extension to the file names. 


Two buttons are displayed, “Ok” and “Cancel”. If “Ok” is clicked and no selection has been made, the dialog 
box stays on the screen. If “Cancel” is clicked, a null string is returned in fi lename$ whether or not any 
name has been selected. 


This dialog box cannot be timed out. 
Note: this subroutine does NOT actually open the file; that is up to the programmer. 


For example, on Windows: 
CALL TD_GetFile (“tru", filename$, 1) 


presents only file names having the extension ". tru", but will allow the user to change the current direc- 
tory. Only the local name of the file will be returned in filenames. 


TD_SaveFile 
CALL TD_SaveFile (extension$, filenames) 
This subroutine displays a typical Save File dialog box. 


On Windows and similar platforms, if ex tens ion$ isa valid file extension(such as “tru’”) then only match- 
ing files will be displayed; if extension$ is the null string, all files will be displayed. On the Macintosh, 
extension$ can be a file type, such as TEXT or TEXTTRUE; there is no way to limit the file names based 
on a possible extension to the file names. 
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The initial value of f ilename$ will appear as the suggested file name. Upon return, f il ename$ will con- 
tain the full pathname of the file name selected by the user. The current directory is not changed. 


Two buttons are displayed, “Ok” and “Cancel”. If “Ok” is clicked but the file name box is empty, the dialog 
box stays on the screen. If “Cancel” is clicked, a null string is returned in f il en ame$ whether or not any 
name appears in the file name box. 


This dialog box cannot be timed out. 
Note: this subroutine does NOT actually save the file; that is up to the programmer. 


For example, on Windows: 


LET tilemame$ = "MyFile.tru” 
CALL TD_SaveFile ("tru", filenames) 


will present a Save File dialog box displaying only file names with the extension ".tru", and with 
"My File. tru" as the suggested name of the file to be saved. Upon return, fi lenames will contain the fall 
path name of the name actually selected by the user. 


TD_List 
CALL TD_List (message$, button$, List$(), choice, default, result) 


This subroutine presents a selection list box. The message$ appears near the top of the box. The list of 
names is provided in a string list List$(). The particular name to be highlighted initially is specified in 
choice. If choice is <1, then the first item is highlighted; if choice is > the number of items, then none 
of the items is highlighted. There may be up to four buttons specified in but ton$ with text for each button 
separated by vertical bars (|). Default specifies which one, if any, is to be highlighted initially. Upon 
return, choice contains the number of the selected entry, while result contains the number of the 
selected button. 


Ifa timeout occurs before the use has selected a button, the number of the highlighted button is returned; 
this may or may not be the same as the default button. The highlighted item number will be returned in 
choice; if none is highlighted, 0 is returned. 


TD_SetTimeout 
CALL TD_SetTimeout (timeout) 


This routine sets the timeout, in seconds, for all subsequent uses of the True Dials subroutines except for 
TD_GetFile and TD_SaveFile. If the argument is 0, no timeout will occur. For example: 
CALL TD_SetTimeout (10) 


sets the timeout to be 10 seconds, while: 
CALL TD_SetTimeout (0) 


will prevent any timeout from happening. 


TD_GetTimeout 
CALL TD.GetTimeout (timeout) 
This subroutine finds out what the current timeout value is. 
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ExecLib 


ExecLib is a library of subroutines that provide access to directory information. The subroutines are in the 
library file EXECLIB.TRC. The names of the subroutines in this library all begin with “EXEC.”. 


These routines are all higher level calls to the built-in System subroutine. For a better understanding of 
how they work, see the source code of this library in EXECLIB.TRU. 


Several errors can arise if the following routines are improperly used. These errors are of two types. Errors 
identified by the system subroutine System are outlined where that subroutine is described in Chapter 18. 
Several other errors are detected by the ExecLib subroutines; these are included below. 


Exec_AskDir 
CALL Exec_AskDir Cdirname$) 
This subroutine returns the full path name of the current directory. 


Exec_ChDir 
CALL Exec_ChDir (newdir$) 


This subroutine changes from the current directory to the new directory specified. You may specify the new 
directory relatively in terms of the current directory, or absolutely by providing the full pathname of the new 
directory. If the new directory is either invalid or does not exist, then an error will occur. 


Exception: 895 Bad new directory in Exec_ChDir: nnnnn 


Exec_MkDir 
CALL Exec_MkDir Cnewdir$) 


This subroutine creates a new directory. You may specify either the full path name of the new directory, or 
give it relatively in terms of the current directory. If the directory you specify already exists, or the name is 
invalid, an error will occur. 


Exception: 896 Bad new directory in Exec_MkDir: nnnnn 
Exec_RmDir 


CALL Exec RmDir Chaddir$) 


This subroutine removes (deletes) the directory named. On some operating systems, this cannot be done 
until the directory is emptied of contents. If the directory does not exist, or is invalid, an error occurs. 


Exception: 897 Can’t remove directory in Exec RmDir: ddddd 


Exec_ReadDir 
CALL Exec_ReadDir (templates, name$(), size(), dlm$(), tlm$(), typeS€), vname$) 


This subroutine returns a list of names of the files and directories in the current directory. The names in the 
string list name §() will be the short names, not the full path names. The sizes of the files are given in bytes. 
The dates-last-modified and times-last-modified are given in the format of the True BASIC DATES and 
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TIMES functions. For example, the date might be “19950201” and the time might be “14:22:07 if it is 2:22 
and 7 seconds PM on February 1, 1995. 


The template is specified in a standard form across platforms. For example, “*.tru” will yield file names 
whose extensions are “tru”; note that the “” is a “wild card” that matches anything. 


The type consists of a four-character string of the form “drwx”. In each position, either the letter or a hyphen 
“? will appear. If the “d” is present, the file is actually a directory; if a hyphen appears in that position, it is 
a true file. If the ‘r” is present, reading the file is allowed; if a hyphen appears in that position, the file can- 
not be read. [f the “w’ is present, the file can be written to or appended to; if a hyphen appears in that posi- 
tion, the file cannot be written. Finally, if an “x” appears, the file can be executed (i.e., run as a free-standing 
program.) If a hyphen appears in the last position, the file cannot be directly executed. If the “x” appears but 
the file does not contain a free-standing program, an error of some sort will occur, 





Vname$ will simply contain the name of the current directory. 


Exec_ClimbDir 
CALL Exec_ClimbDir (dirS, template$, name$(), size(), dlm$(), tlm$Q), typesQ) 
This subroutine is similar to Exec_ReadDir with these exceptions: 


Finst, a list of file and directory names contained in the directory specified in the first argument, and al] sub- 
directories, will be given. 


Second, the full path names of all files and directories are given. 


Exec_Rename 
CALL Exec_Rename (oldname$, newname$) 


This subroutine is the only one that deals with files rather than directories. It allows you to rename a file 
without having to copy the file. If the old file does not exist or is in an invalid format, or if the new file already 
exists oris in an invalid format, an error will occur. 


Exception: 897 Bad old or new name in Exec_Rename: 00000, nnnnn 
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CommLib 


CommLib is a library of subroutines that provide access to the serial ports. They allow you to interface True 
BASIC to anything you can hook up to the serial port — printers, modems, lab instruments, or bulletin 
boards. The subroutines are contained in the file COMMLIB.TRC. The source code for this library file is in 
COMMLIB.TRU. (For past users of True BASIC, the files COMLIB.TRC and its source code companion 
COMLIB.TRU contain the same suboutines but with the traditional names.) 


Getting Started 


This library supports asynchronous, RS-232 communications using the asynchronous communications 
adaptor or equivalent. Both input and output are buffered and interrupt-driven, and the routines can sup- 
port one or two ports at speeds up to 38,400 baud, and sometimes higher. There is optional flow control for 
input and output, and full control of the modem signals, parity, byte length, and stop bits. 


Buffering 


Ifthe speed of the communications line is 1200 baud, the number of bytes you can get across itm a second is 
V/10th of that, or 120 characters. If the other side is sending at full speed, you'll receive a character every 
1/120th of a second, ready or not. That’s probably enough time to save the character in a string, but not too 
much more — if your program ever blinks, if it takes a half-second out to read the disk, you'll just Zase 60 
characters, 


That's where buffering can help you. This library sets up a separate process (an “interrupt handler”) to 
watch the communication line no matter what your program is doing. If a character comes in, it saves it (in 
a buffer) until the next time the program’s ready to read it. It'll save up to 20480 bytes, so at 1200 baud, your 
program could “blink” for more than 10 seconds, instead of only 1/120th sec. 


Even at 19,200 baud, there’s enough room for a full second’s worth of data. The output buffer is smaller — 
10240 bytes on the Macintosh, system-dependent on Windows and OS/2 — but it’s still usually enough to 
keep the line running at full speed. 


A Short Example 
Here's a simple program that will make your PC act like a dumb terminal: 


library “Commlib.tre” 
call Com_Open (#1, 1, 14400, "") ! Open comm Line at 14400 baud 
call Com_SendCR ("ATD 6436300") ! Dial up the computer 


do 

call Receive (s$) 

call Output (s$) 

if key input then 
get key k 
select case k 
case 323 ' F9 N end session 

stop 


get any input from computer 
routine to print it on screen 
get anything the user's typed 
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ease 315 
call Com_SendBreak 
case else 
call Com Send (Chr$(k)) 
end select 
end if 
loop 


SUB Output (s$) 


do 
let i = Pos(s$,Chr$(13)) 
if i= 0 then exit do 
let s$Ci:iJ] = °" 

Loop 

do 


let i = Pos(s$,Chr$(10)) 
if i= 0 then exit do 
print s${1:i-1] 
let s$ = s$Clit1:maxnum] 
Loop 
print s$; 
end sub 


end 


How the program works 
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Fi N break 


else send to the computer 





Handle CR & LF characters 


first strip all CRs 
find first CR 

none N all done 
remove the first 


now end Line on lLine-feed 
find next line-feed 

print each separate line 
remove that line 


print partial line 


The program uses routines to access the communications line. All of them are from the library COMM- 
LIB.TRC which is the compiled version of the communications library. Here’s what they do: 


CALL Com_Open (#1, 1, 14400, "") 


Starts up the communication routines. You must call it first. #1 is a dummy file, that'll be associated with 
the line. Don‘ try to do normal file 1/O with it — things like READ or PRINT. The only thing you can do with 
it is close it, which shuts down the buffering. The “1” is which communication port to use (in case you have 
two). “14400” is the baud rate, and the last argument is a string of options. 


CALL Com _SendCR (""ATD 6436300"") 


This sends the string argument out over the communication line followed by a carriage-return. In this case, 
the string is just a dial-up command for an auto-dial modem. Com_SendCR is a special case of Com_Send. 


CALL Com_Receive (s$) 


Com_Receive sets its argument to a string containing all characters that have come in from the other end 
since the last time you called Com_Receive. If nothing new has come in, it will return the null string, That 


will usually be the case, in this program. 
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When things are idle, the program will sit looping, alternately checking “key input’ and calling 
Com_Receive. In the meantime, the program will harmlessly print the null string (without new-line) repeat- 
edly on the screen. 


CALL Com_Send CChr$¢k)) 


This sends the key the user typed to the “other end” (the modem, or whatever the line is hooked up to). The 
string argument can be as long as you want. 


CALL Com_SendBreak 


A break isn’t a character, and can’t be sent with the normal Com_Send routine. Com_SendBreak transmits 
the same signal over the line as the break key on most terminals. 


The rest of the program (the subroutine Output) is there to treat carriage-returns and line-feeds more like a 
terminal does. 


There’s acomplete technical description ofall the routines at the end of this section. The routines let you get 
at almost every feature of the communications hardware, mostly through the option string for Com_open. 
There are quite a Ict of bells and whistles. If you really need to, for example, you can support the 75 baud 5- 
bit code that AP and UPI wire services use. 


Options and Controls 


There are lots of controls and options available. If you’re very knowledgeable about communications, you 
may want to skip to the technical descriptions of the library routines in the back of this manual. [fyaw’re net 
already an expert, it can be difficult to know what to pay attention to and what to ignore. 


Here's a rough road map: if you're using the communication line to transfer binary files, you should know 
about parity and number of data bits. If you're doing file transfers from the PC, you should read about XOFF 
{XON flow control. You probably won’t need to pay attention to modem control and status signals unless you 
already know about them. 


Parity, Data Bits, and Stop Bits 


These can be set when you open the line, or changed in the middle of things with Com_control, Virtually all 
communication uses 8 bit characters, with one start and one stop bit (10 bits total, which is why the baud 
rate is 10 times the number of characters per second), Having two stop bits will slow things down slightly, 
but otherwise won't make a difference. Only old 10 eps teletypes require 2 stop bits. 


To get a total of 8 bits in each character, you should either have 8 data bits and no parity (“D8 P—’ in the 
options), or 7 data bits and a parity bit. In general, it’s better to use 7 bits and “even” or “space” parity unless 
youre doing binary file transfers, in which case you should use 8 bits and no parity. If you are receiving nor- 
mal text, you should avoid 8-bit no-parity mode. Otherwise, the parity bits may turn 


innocent letters into strange hieroglyphies (the characters above 128 in the IBM character set). Note also 
that Receive_line won't recognize a carriage-return with the parity bit set if you’ve requested 8 data bits. 


GAT 
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XOFF / XON Flow Control 

Flow control is a way for one end to make the other stop sending temporarily if it’s getting behind. The side 
that’s getting behind sends an XOFF character (control-S), and the other side stops sending. When it's 
caught up again, the one that sent the XOFF sends an XON (control-Q), and the other side resumes sending. 
This isa pretty common convention, but not universal. 


The SXOFF option will make the communication routines automatically send an XOFF if its input buffer is 
nearly full (within 256 bytes). It’s on by default. The RXOFF option makes output stop whenever an XOFF is 
received. It’s off by default. If you're sending files from the PC, you prebably want RXOFF on, so you won’t 
send 


too much too fast. If you're receiving binary files, you probably want RXOFF off, so that you can receive the 
XOFF character just like any other. These options can be set when you call Com_open.. 


Modem Control and Status 

The control signals (RTS and DTR) can be set by Com_control or Com_open, and you can check the status 
lines (CTS, DSR, RI and RLSD) with Com_status. If you want to, you can find out whether your modem is 
really hooked up or whether it has detected a carrier signal. You almost never need to pay attention to these. 
Often the wires aren’t even connected. CTS and RTS are for half-duplex lines, which aren’t often seen nowa- 
days. 


Hardware Requirements 


To use the communication library, you'll need a “serial port.” You can use either serial port, or both at the 
same time, with this library. 
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Summary of COMMLIB 


The following routines can all be found in the library COMMLIB.TRC on your communications disk. The 
routines are described in more detail in the following pages. First, the subroutines: 


Com_Open (Ai, port, speed, opt$) Opens communication line. 


Com_Switch (p) Switches to port p. 
Com_Control (opt$) Resets options and modem signals. 
Com_Send (s$) Sends s$ (starts sending). 
Com_SendLine (line$) Sends line$ followed by CR/LF. 

‘Com SendCR (line$) Sends line$ followed by CR. 
Com_SendBreak Sends a break. 
Com_Receive (buf$) Gets all bytes received since last call. 
Com_ReceiveLine (Line$) Gets the next line, up toa CR. 
Com_WaitLine (wtime, f, L$) Like Com_ReceiveLine, with timeout. 


Com_WaitPrompt (p$, wtime, f, s$) Waits for specified prompt, with timeout. 
There are also two numeric functions that give the current status of the communication line: 
Com_But (type) Returns buffer space, in bytes, 
according to type: 
0 — bytes waiting to be sent 
1 —free space in output buffer 


2 — bytes in input buffer 
3 — free space in input buffer. 


Com_Status (type$) Returns line status; type$ may be 
DSR, CTS, RLSD, RI, ERR, RXOFF, 
SXOFF, or CR. 
Com_Open 


CALL Com_Open (#1, port, speed, options$) 


Before you use any other communication library routine, you have to use Com_open to tell the system what 
port you're using, what speed to run, and a host of other details, like whether to set Data Terminal Re ady, 
that you usually needn’t worry about. 


The file number you pass isn’t used by the other routines. The only time you'll need it again is when you close 
the file. You simply use the CLOSE statement to close the communications port. Remember that local files 
(files used inside external subroutines or functions that weren’t passed as parameters) are automatically 
closed when that routine returns. 
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You can’t use any normal True BASIC file operations (READ, PRINT, etc.) on that file number, except for 
the CLOSE statement. 


Port is the number of the communications port, and can be from 1 to n, where n is the number of available 
ports. Note that 1 can stand for what DOS calls COM1 and so on. 


Speed isthe number of bits per second to send across the line, also known as the baud rate. The machine on 
the other side must also be using the same speed. Usually the speed should be 14400 or 28800 if you're using 
a modem. If the wire from the PC is plugged directly into another piece of equipment, you may be able to use 
an even higher rate. 


Ifyou passa zero, the baud rate won't be changed. 


Options$ isa string containing additional parameters, separated by spaces. See Com_conirol fora full expla- 
nation of the parameters. The default setting will work well in most cases. If you just use the null string, the 
line will be set up for 7-bit characters, even parity, and one stop bit. Data Terminal Ready and Request To 
Send will both be set, and the receiver will be programmed to send an XOFF character when its buffer is 
nearly full but not to respond to one from the other end. This corresponds to an option string of “D7 PE SL 
DTR RTS SXOFF RXOFF-.” 


Exceptions: 9003 No such file. 
7003 Channel is already open. 
7001 Channel number must be 1 to 1000. 
960 Unknown communication option. 


CLOSE 
CLOSE #1 


Instead of calling a subroutine to close the communications port, simply use the True BASIC CLOSE state- 
ment. The port will be closed automatically when your program stops, or when the subroutine owning the 
file returns. The modem control signals (DTR & RTS) aren’t changed, so closing the port doesn’t force dis- 
connection; you should be careful to disconnect cleanly. 


Com_Switch 
CALL Com Switch (port) 


If you are using more than one port, Com_switch will switch between them. All the operations (other than 
open and close) will apply to the last port number used with Com_switch or Com_open. The port number you 
use as the argument should be 1, 2, etc. It is not the file number you passed to Com_open, but rather the port 
number — Com_open’s second argument. 


Some things to keep in mind when using both ports: 


You can’t use the same file number for both ports. You don’t need the filenumber for any purpose other than 
closing the port at the end, but the file must stay open while you're using it. Ifyou call Com_open from a sub- 
routine, the port will be closed when you leave the subroutine unless the channel number was a parameter. 
There is a 20480 byte input buffer for each port, and Com_buf(3) gives back the same number for both. There 
are also separate output buffers, however, each with a system-dependent size. 
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! Copy port 1 to port 2, changing speed 


call Com_Open €#5,2,1200,"d8 rxoff sxoff") 
call Com_Open (#6,1,300,"d8 rxoff sxoff") 


do until key input 
call Com_Receive (x$) 
call Com_Switch (2) 
call Com_Send (x$) 
call Com_Switch (1) 


loop 


Exceptions: 7004 Channelisn’t open. 


Com_Control 


SUB Com_Control Coptions$) 


Once a port has been opened, you can change the options by calling Com_control. These options have exactly 
the same meaning as they do for Com_open. The string options$ can contain any number of these separated 
by spaces, in either upper or lower case. 


DIR 
DTR- 
RTS 
RIS- 
RXOFF 
RXOFF- 
SXOEFF 
SXOFF- 
Dn 

S1 

82 

PE 

PO 

PS 

PM 

p- 


Turn on Data Terminal Ready. 

Turn off Data Terminal Ready. 

Turn on Request To Send. 

Turn off Request To Send. 

Turn on input flow control. 

Turn off input flow control. 

Turn on output flow control. 

Turn off output flow control. 

Use n data bits per character (5, 6, 7, or 8). 

Send one stop bit after each character. 

Send two stop bits after each character. 

Use even parity. 

Use odd parity. 

Use space parity (parity bit always zero). (Macintosh only) 
Use mark parity (parity bit always one). (PC only) 
Don’t send any parity bit (used with D8). 


Almost all data transmission uses 8 bits followed by a stop bit. Sometimes the eighth bit is used for parity, 
other times as another data bit. The only reasonable combinations of parity and number of data bits are “D8 
P-,” “D7 PE,” or “D7 PS’ (except for odd applications like news wire services). 
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The parity bit is both generated and checked by the same method. If it’s wrong, an error wil] be recorded, so 
the next time you look at Com_status (“ERR”), you'll see that there was a parity error. In most cases, you 
should just ignore parity errors, since whatever's sending you characters may not be using the same algo- 
rithm (some use even, some use space). Almost no-one checks parity. 


Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 
960 Unknown communication option: XXX 


Com_Send 
CALL Com_Send (s$) 


Com_Send simply sends the string s$ over the communications line. It actually just puts the string into an 
output buffer and starts sending. The transmission goes on in background, while your program continues to 
run. The output buffer is 10240 bytes long, typically, and Com_Send won't return immediately if your pro- 
gram gets farther ahead than that — it will have to wait for some of the data to actually be sent over the com- 
munication line. 


If you need to know when the output is finished, see Com_buf. 


Com_Send is the workhorse sending subroutine. Subroutines that send lines terminated with a CR-LF or 
just a CR are Com_SendLine and Com_SendCR. 


(Use CALL Send (s$) ifyou are using COMLIB.TRC.) 


Com_SendLine 
CALL Com_SendLine (line$) 


Com_SendLine is just like Com_Send except that it sends a carriage-return and a line-feed after sending 
line$. It’s useful for line printers. If you want the line to be terminated with a different character sequence, 
just change the code in CommLib.tru and recompile. Or, just use the Com_Send subroutine and overtly send 
the line termination character sequence you need. 


(Use CALL Send_Line (Line$) ifyou are using COMLIB.TRC.) 


Com_SendCR 
CALL Com_SendCR (line$) 


Com_SendCR is just like Com_Send, except that it sends a carriage-return (but no line-feed) after sending 
lineg. It’s useful for impersonating a person at a terminal, sending command lines to a remote computer sys- 
tem for example. If you want the line to be terminated with a different character sequence, just change the 
code in CommLib.tru and recompile. Or, just use the Com_Send subroutine and overtly send the line termi- 
nation character sequence you need. 


(Use CALL Send_CR (Line$) ifyou are using COMLIB.TRC.) 
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Com_SendBreak 


CALL Com_SendBreak 


A break is not a character, and so can’t simply be put into a string and given to the Com_Send subroutine, 
Com_SendBreak waits for all other output to stop, then sends a break (which means holding the line in the 
zero, or spacing, state for 200 ms.), then returns. This allows you to simulate the effect of the break key on 
most terminals. 


If your program needs to recognize breaks received from the communications line, take a look at Com_status 
(“ERR”). That will tell you if a break has been received. 


Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 
(Use CALL Send_Break if you are using COMLIB.TRC.) 


Com_Receive 
CALL Com_Receive Cbuf$) 


Com_Receive sets buf$ to whatever data has been received since the last time it was called. It never waits. If 
nothing has yet come in, buf$ will be set to the null string. 


Com_Receive is the workhorse receiving subroutine. A subroutines that look for CR in the received string is 
Com_ReceiveLine. 


(Use CALL Receive (buf$) ifyou are using COMLIB.TRC.) 


Example: 
call Com_SendLine (command$) ! request another block 
Let block$ = "" 
do ! should get 2k bytes 
call Com_Receive (x$) 
tet block$ = block$ & x$ ' accumulate bytes 
Loop while LenCblock$)4#<2048 ' until we get all 2K 


Com_ReceiveLine 

CALL Com_ReceiveLine (line$) 
Com_ReceiveLine gets the next line of input, up to a carriage-return character. The carriage-return is 
removed, as is a line-feed (if present). It may have to wait, unlike Com_Receive, until the line is complete. 
This subroutine is not recommended for very high data rates. Instead, you should try to use Com_Receive. It 
should generally not be used with the “D8” option (see Com_control), since it looks for a carriage-return char- 
acter without a parity bit. If the carriage-return was sent with even parity, and received with the “D8” 
option, it won’t be recognized. 
To be exact, an initial line-feed character (if one is present) is removed from the line, but the routine won't 
wait to see if a line-feed follows the carriage-return. This will be important only if you mix calls to 
Com_Receive and Com_ReceiveLine. 
[fthere’s nothing coming in on the communication line, Com_ReceiveLine will just keep waiting forever. See 
Com_WaitLine if your program needs to time out and take corrective action in such cases. 
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If you prefer to scan for a terminating character other than a CR, simply make the change in the source code 
in CommLib.tru and recompile. 


Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 


Parity errors and the like don’t cause exceptions. They will just be recorded, and can be checked for with 
Com_status (“ERR”). 


(Use CALL Receive_Line (line$) ifyou are using COMLIB.TRC,) 





Com_Buf 
DEF CON_BUF (type) 


Com_buf returns the amount of buffer space (in bytes) currently free or currently used, for either the send or 
receive buffers, depending on the parameter type. 


Type Result 


0 Number of bytes waiting to be sent (when this number goes 
to zero, the transmitter is idle) 


1 Number of bytes free in output buffer (number of bytes you 
can send without waiting) 


2 Number of bytes waiting in input buffer (if you called 
Receive, this is how long the string would be) 


3 Number of bytes free in input buffer 


Example: 
declare def Com_Buf 


do 
Loop until Com_Buf(0) = 0! wait til all data is out 


call Com_Control (“DTR-") ! then hang up the phone 


Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 


Com_Status 
DEF Com_Status (type$) 


The function Com_Status provides for a grab-bag of rarely-used information. It can tell you are the modem 
status lines, various kinds of transmission errors, and whether either input or output are currently pausing 
because of an XOFF (control-s) character. You use type$ to say what you’re checking for. Usually the result 
is either 0 or 1 (“ERR’ is the only exception). If the information is not available, or if type$ is misspelled, 
result will be -1.Type$ may be in upper or lower case. 
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Type Result 

DSR 1if Data Set Ready is on. 

RLSD 1if Receive Line Signal Detected (Carrier). 
DCD Same as RLSD (“Data Carrier Detected”). 
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CTS 1 if Clear To Send. 

RI 1 if the phone is Ringing. 

RXOFF 1 if output stopped because we received an XOFF. 
SXOFF 1 if we sent an XOFF because the input buffer was full. 


CR 1 if there’s a Carriage-Return in the input buffer 
(so Receive_line won’t have to wait). 


ERR Returns the highest-numbered error since the last call, or zero if none. 
Error types returned by Com_status (“ERR”) 
Type Result 


0 No error since the last call. 
1 Parity error (usually this should be ignored, most computers are pretty lax about parity), 
2 Framing error (the stop bit was a zero, not a 1). 
3 A break was received (a null character will mark the spot in the input stream). 
4 Chip overrun (another character came in before the computer could respond to the last one). 
5 Input buffer overrun (too many characters came in since the last time you called Receive). 
Example: 
print "Connecting... 
call Com_open (#1,1,1200,"") ' Open up the modem 
ee start_time = Time ' Wait up to 60 sec for carrier 


if Time > start_time + 60 then cause error 1, “Modem Timeout.” 
Loop until Com_status("RLSD") = 1 
print “Connected.” 
Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 
961 Unknown communication status type: YYY 


Com_WaitLine 

CALL Com_WaitLine (wtime, tflag, Line$) 
Com_WaitLine waits for the next line of input (up to a carriage-return), but will time-out after wtime seconds. 
If a carriage-return is received within the specified time, Com_WaitLine will set line$ to the line received 
(without carriage-return or line-feed), then set t/lag to zero, and return. But if more than wzime seconds go by 
before a carriage-return is received, Com_WaitLine will return with ¢/lag set to 1 and line$ tothe partial line 
received so far. 
Com_WaitLine is useful ifyou want your program to retry when the thing you’re communicating with doesn’t 
respond. It’s very much like Com_ReceiveLine, except that it won’t wait forever like Com_ReceiveLinewill, In 
fact, Call Com_ReceiveLine (1$) is equivalent to Call Com_WaitLine (maxnum, xxx, I$). 


(Use CALL WaitLine (wtime, tflag, Line$) if you are using COMLIB.TRC.) 
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Com_WaitPrompt 
CALL Com_WaitPrompt (prompt$, wtime, tflag, buf$) 


Com_WaitPrompt waits for the specified string, prompt9, to be received. It will return as soon as that string 
is received, or when wtime seconds have gone by. The time-out flag ¢/lag will he set to zero if the prompt 
string was received, otherwise it will be one. In either case, buf} will contain everything Com_WaitPrompt 
receives from the port up to the time it returns. 


If you want Com_WaitPrompt to wait indefinitely, without time-out, pass MAXNUM for wtime. 
(Use CALL Wait_Prompt (prompt$, wtime, tflag, buf$) ifyouare using COMLIB.TRC,) 


Example: 
! Subroutine to sign on to time-sharing system 


sub Signon (#1) 
call Open_com (#1,1,9600,"") ! open the port 
call Com_WaitPrompt (“login:",10,t,s$) ! wait for prompt 
if t = 0 then 


call Com_SendCR ("vicki") ' send username 
call Com_WaitLine (1,t,s$) ! first line is echo 
call Com_WaitLine (5,t,s$) ! next is message of the day 
end if 
if t = 0 then 
print s$ ! print message of the day 
else 
print "System isn't responding. 
end if 
end sub 


Exceptions: 7004 Channel isn’t open. 


A Note About Speed 


The communication library is capable of supporting speeds up to 38400 baud fairly easily. But it’s quite easy 
to write programs that can’t keep up. Obviously the more processing you do for each character (or each line) 
of input, the lower the line speed you'll be able to handle. That may not matter for output — there’s usually 
no penalty, except time, for sending fewer bytes per second than the line could support. It may not matter for 
input either, if you use input flow control (the SXOFF option). But even so, you'll probably want to get the 
best performance you can from the communication line. 


Here are a few hints for high-speed communication. The most important one is avoid character-by-character 
processing. The subroutines in the communication library work most efficiently with large blocks, rather 
than individual characters. When you receive input from the communication line, it comes in a string, con- 
taining whatever was received since the last time you checked. The higher your loop overhead, the more data 
you'll get each time you call Com_Receive. But if you avoid looking at every byte of the string, your loop will 
be more efficient for longer strings. A natural equilibrium will be reached that depends on how fast the bytes 
are coming in. 
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More hints for high data rates: 
¢ Don’t process either input or output one byte at a time. 


¢ Don’t use Com_ReceiveLine — use Com_Receive instead. Com_ReceiveLine doesn’t allow the kind of 
equilibrium mentioned above. It’s also less efficient. 


* Ifyou must look at every byte ofa string, use Unpackb, rather than taking single-character sub- 
strings. It’s convenient to use a loop with a step size of 8 when using Unpackh. 


¢ Use flow control (the SXOFF and RXOFF options) if possible. This at least means speed mismatches 
won't result in lost data. Sometimes it’s just not possible to process input at the full line speed. 


¢ Ifyou're using files, use byte files. Use a fairly large record size for reading or writing them. Byte 
files are faster than text or record files, but their chief advantage is to allow you to process the data 
in large batches. 


Low Level Subroutines 


All the subroutines and functions previously described depend on two low-level builtin subroutines. The are: 
ComOpen and ComLib. 


ComOpen Subroutine 
CALL ComOpen (method, #1, port, speed, options$) 
The ComOpen subroutine provides for opening a communications port. The methods are: 
Method 0 Open the communications port. P1 is the port number. P2 is the intended data speed. 
Options$ are the same as desribed for Com_Open The port number must be from J to 


whatever the number of ports available on your platform. P2 must be as described for 
Com_Open. 


Method 8 Close the communications port. This may also be done with the CLOSE #1 statement. 


ComLib subroutine 
CALL ComLib (method, pl, p2, ps$) 


The ComLib subroutine provides access to the communications ports. The methods are numbered from 0 to 
8. The description of each method is as follows: 


Method 0: Open 


This method opens a communications port. The ports are numbered from 1 to n, where n is the number of 
communications ports available. On Windows and similar machines port 1 is the same as COMI, port 2 is 
the same as COM2, and so on. P2 is the desired speed. Most implementations can handle any speed up to a 
system-dependent maximum. Ps$ provides the options, which are the same as for Com_Open. 


Opening a communications port in this way is not recommended. Using ComOpen or Com_Open is preferred 
as True BASIC automatically closes all channels on program termination. 
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Method 1: Switch 


This method allow you to switch to another port, which, of course, must have been previously opened. P1 
specifies the new port. P2 and ps$ are ignored. 


Method 2: Control 


This method allows you to send control options to a communications port. Typical options are: 





DTR Turn on Data Terminal Ready. 

DTR- Turn off Data Terminal Ready. 

RTS Turn on Request To Send. 

RTS— Turn off Request To Send. 

RXOFF Turn on input flow control. 

RXOFE- Turn off input flow control. 

SXOFF Turn on output flow control. 

SXOFF- Turn off output flow control. 

Dn Use n data bits per character (5, 6, 7, or 8). 
SL Send one stop bit after each character. 
82 Send two stop bits after each character. 
PE Use even parity. 

PO Use odd parity. 

PS Use space parity (parity bit always zero). 
PN Use mark parity (parity bit always one). 
p- Don’t send any parity bit (used with D8). 


Method 3: Send 


This method is the workhorse method for sending a character string toa communications port. Ps$ contains 
the string of characters to be sent. P1 contains the number of bytes sent. P2 is ignored. 


Method 4: Receive 


This method is the workhorse method for receiving characters from a communications port. If p1 = 0, then all 
bytes present are returned in ps$. Otherwise, p1 gives the number of bytes returned; more may still be out 
there, P2 is ignored. 


Method 5: Status 


This method allows you to determine the status of any of several conditions. Use ps$ to specify the condition 
you wish to check. Its status is returned in p1. If the status is unavailable, or if it is spelled wrong, pl will be 
-1, P2 is ignored. Typical conditions are: 


DSR 1if Data Set Ready is on. 
RLSD 1if Receive Line Signal Detected (Carrier). 
DCD Same as RLSD (“Data Carrier Detected”). 
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CTS 
RXOFF 
SXOFF 
CR 


ERR 


Method 6: Scan 


True BASIC Language Systerr 


1 if Clear To Send. 

1 if the phone is Ringing. 

1 if output stopped because we received an XOFF. 

1 if we sent an XOFF because the input buffer was full. 
1 if there’s a Carriage-Return in the input buffer 

(so Com_ReceiveLine won’t have to wait). 

Returns the highest-numbered error since the last call, 
or zero if none. The error numbers are: 


0 
1 


2 


Noerror since the last call. 

Parity error (usually this should be ignored, most computers are 
pretty lax about parity). 

Framing error (the stop bit was a zero, not a 1). 

A break was received (a null character will mark the spot in the 
input stream). 

Chip overrun (another character came in before the computer 
could respond to the last one). 

Input buffer overrun (too many characters came in since the last 
time you called Com_Receive). 


This method allows you to scan the characters that have been received so far for the presence of a certain 
character or character string. Place the search key in ps$. P1 contains the first location in the characters 
received so far that matches the search key; p1 is 0-based, that is, pl = 0 refers to the first character. If no 


match was found, pl=-1. 


Method 7: Break 


This method sends a break. The other arguments are ignored. 


Method 8: Close 


This method can be used to close a communications port. P1 is the port to be closed. P2 and ps$ are ignored, 
If you use ComOpen or Com_Open to open a communications port (recommended,) then you can close the 
port using a CLOSE #1 or similar statement. 
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CHAPTER 


23 


Additional Library Procedures 


In addition to the functions and subroutines built in to True BASIC, there are several small libraries that 
extend the functions subroutines available. These are all stored in the subdirectory TBLIB that is installed 
in the main True BASIC directory. 


To use any of these libraries of procedures, you must include a LIBRARY statement in your program of 
the form: 

LIBRARY "“c:\TBV5\TBLIBS\SORTLIB.TRC" 
using the appropriate path name and file names for each library containing functions or subroutines you 


wish to use. Although source code may also be provided for some libraries, your programs will run much 
faster if you use the compiled version of any libraries. 


As with all functions stored in external procedures, you must also name any library functions in 
DECLARE DEF statements before you can use them. 

This chapter describes library procedures, listed alphabetically within four categories — math, strings, 
sorting, and graphics: 


Mathematical Tools 

FNHLIB.TRC hyperbolic functions 

FNTLIB.TRC arc functions for radian measure 

FNTDLIB.TRC arc functions for degree measure 

HEXLIB.TRC bit, octal, and hexadecimal manipulation routines 
String Tools 

STRLIB.TRC string creation, conversion, formatting, editing 
Sorting and Searching Tools 

SORTLIB.TRC sorting, searching, and reversing items on arrays 
Graphics Tools 

BGLIB.TRC for pie charts, bar charts, and histograms 

SGLIB.TRC for plotting data and function values 


SGFUNC.TRC for plotting values of functions that you define 
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Math Libraries 


The built-in trigonometric and hyperbolic functions include: SIN, COS, TAN, CSC, SEC, COT, ATN, ASIN, 
ACOS, SINH, COSH, and TANH. The math libraries contain the following additional functions: 


Math Libraries 
Library Functions 

FNHLIB.TRC Additional hyperbolic functions: 
COTH, CSCH, SECH, ACOSH, ACOTH, ACSCH, ASECH, ASINH 
and ATANH. 

FNTLIB.TRC Additional arc functions (for radian measure): 
ACOT, ACSC, and ASEC 

FNTDLIB.TRC Additional arc functions (for degree measure): 


ACOT, ACSC, and ASEC 


HEXLIB.TRC Several bit, octal, and hexadecimal manipulation routines: 


AND (bit-by-bit), BINS, CONVERT, HEX$, HEXWS, 
OR (bit-by-bit), and XOR (bit-by-bit) 





In addition, TBLIBS contains short files that you can copy and paste or “ include” near the beginning of 
your program. These files contain a LIBRARY statement and a DECLARE DEF statement to specify the 
names of the functions in the library. These “include” files are: FNH.TRU, FNT.TRU, FNTD.TRU, and 


HEX.TRU. 
Each of the math library functions are described below; the functions are listed alphabetically. 
ACOSH Function 

Library: FNHLIB.TRC 

Syntax: ACOSH (numex) 

Usage: LET a = ACOSH (n) 

Summary: Returns the value of the hyperbolic arccosine of its argument n. 

Details: The ACOSH function returns the value of the hyperbolic arccosine of its argument. 
Since neither the argument to nor the result of a hyperbolic function is an angle (and 
since the function definition is stored in a library), the results of the ACOSH function 
are unaffected by the current setting of the OPTION ANGLE statement. 

The absolute value of n must be greater than or equal to 1. 

Example: The following program: 


LIBRARY “FNHLIB. TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Acosh 


PRINT Acosh(1) 
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Exceptions: 
See also: 


Note: 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 
0 


1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
-3000 Argument not in range. 


COSH, SINH, TANH, COTH, SECH, CSCH, ASINH, ATANH, ACOTH, ASECH, 
and ACSCH in this chapter. 


The ACOSH function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 


DEF Acosh({x) 
IF Abs(x) < 1 then 
CAUSE ERROR -3000, “Argument not in range.” 
ELSE } 
LET Acosh = Log(x + Sqr(x*x-1)) 
END IF 
END DEF 


ACOT Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


Note: 
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FNTLIB.TRC or FNTDLIB.TRC 

ACOT(numex) 

LET y = ACOT(n) 

Returns the value of the arccotangent of its argument n. 


The ACOT functions returns the values of the arccotangent of its argument. Since the 
result depends on whether OPTION ANGLE RADIANS or OPTION ANGLE 
DEGREES is in effect, you should choose to include FNT. TRU in the former case and 
FNTD.TRU in the latter. 

The following program: 


LIBRARY “FNTLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Acot 
PRINT Acot(1) 

GET KEY key 

END 


produces the output 
78539816 
1003 = Overflow in numeric function. 


ATN, ASIN, ACOS, ASEC, and ACSC. The first three are built-in; the final two are in 
the same library file as ACOT. 


The ACOT function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 
DEF Acot(x) = PI/2 — Atn(x) 
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ACOTH Function 

Library: FNHLIB.TRC 

Syntax: ACOTH (numex) 

Usage: LET a = ACOTH (n) 

Summary: — Returns the value of the hyperbolic arccotangent of its argument n. 

Details: The ACOTH function returns the value of the hyperbolic arccotangent of its argument. 
Since neither the argument to nor the result of a hyperbolic function is an angle (and 
since the function definition is stored in a library), the results of the ACOTH function 
are unaffected by the current setting of the OPTION ANGLE statement. 

The absolute value of n must be greater than or equal to 1. 

Example: The following program: 

LIBRARY "“FNHLIB.TRC™ 
DECLARE DEF Acoth 
PRINT Acoth(1) 
GET KEY k 
END 
produces the following output: 
0 
Exceptions: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
-3000 Argument not in range. 
See also: COSH, SINH, TANH, COTH, SECH, CSCH, ASINH, ATANH, ACOSH, ASECH, 
ACSCH 
Note: The ACOTH function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 
DEF Acoth(x) 
IF Abs(€x) <= 1 then 
CAUSE ERROR -3000, “Argument not in range." 
ELSE 
LET Acoth = Log( (x+1)/(x-1) ) / 2 
END IF 
END DEF 
ACSC Function 

Library: FNTLIB.TRC or FNTDLIB.TRC 

Syntax: ACSC(numex) 

Usage: LET y = ACSCC(n) 


Summary: 


Returns the value of the arceosecant of its argument n. 
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Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 


See also: 


Note: 


The ACSC functions returns the values of the arccotangent of its argument. Since the 
result depends on whether OPTION ANGLE RADIANS or OPTION ANGLE 
DEGREES is in effect, you should choose to include FNT.TRU in the former case and 
FNTD.TRU in the latter. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “FNTLIB. TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Acsc 
PRINT Acsc(1) 

GET KEY key 

END 


produces the output 
1.57079632 


1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
-3000 Argument not in range: 


ATN, ASIN, ACOS, ASEC, and ACOT. The first three are built-in; the final two are in 
the same library file as ACSC. 


The ACOT function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 


DEF Acsc(x) 
IF Abs(x) < 1 then CAUSE ERROR -3000 
LET Acsc = Asin(1/x) 

END DEF 


ACSCH Function 
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Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


FNHLIB.TRC 

ACSCH (numex) 

LET a = ACSCH (n) 

Returns the value of the hyperbolic arccosecant of its argument n. 


The ACSCH function returns the value of the hyperbolic arccosecant of its argument. 
Since neither the argument to nor the result of a hyperbolic function is an angle (and 
since the function definition is stored in a library), the results of the ACSCH function 
are unaffected by the current setting of the OPTION ANGLE statement. 

The absolute value of n must not be 0, or an exception occurs. 

The following program: 


LIBRARY "FNHLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Acsch 


PRINT Acsch(1) 


GET KEY k 
END 
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produces the following output: 
. 88137359 


Exceptions: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
3000 Argument not in range. 

See also: COSH, SINH, TANH, COTH, SECH, CSCH, ACOSH, ASINH, ATANH, ACOTH, 
ASECH 

Note: The ACSCH function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 
DEF Asech(x) 

IF x = 0 then 
CAUSE ERROR -3000, “Argument not in range." 
ELSE 
LET Acsch = Log((1+sgn(x)*Sqr¢x*x+1)) / x) 
END IF 
END DEF 
AND Function 

Library: HEXLIB.TRC 

Syntax: AND (numex, numex) 

Usage: LET n = AND (a, b) 

Summary: Returns the result of a bit-by-bit logical AND of the values of a and b. 

Details: The AND function returns the result of a bit-by-bit logical AND of the values of a and 
b. That is, it compares each bit in the value of a with the corresponding bit in the value 
of b and sets the corresponding bit in the resulting value to 1 if both bits being com- 
pared are set to 1, Otherwise, that bit in the resulting value is set to 0. 

Note that if the values of a and b are not integers, the AND function uses the greatest 
integer values which are less than their actual values. 

Example: The following program: 


LIBRARY “HEXLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF And 


PRINT And(0, 0) 
PRINT And(1, 0) 
PRINT And(1, 1) 
PRINT And(5, 6) 
PRINT And(-5, 6) 
PRINT And(5.8, 6.9) 
PRINT And(255, 127) 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 


0 
0 
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PN = 


127 
Exceptions: None 
See alsos OR, XOR 


ASEC Function 
Library: FNTLIB.TRC or FNTDLIB.TRC 


Syntax: ASEC(numex) 
Usage: LET y = ASECC(n) 
Summary: — Returns the value of the arcsecant of its argument n. 





Details: The ASEC functions returns the values of the arccetangent of its argument. Since the 
result depends on whether OPTION ANGLE RADIANS or OPTION ANGLE 
DEGREES is in effect, you should choose to include FNT.TRU im the former case and 
FNTD.TRU in the latter. 


Example: The following program: 


LIBRARY “FNTLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Asec 
PRINT Asec(1) 

GET KEY key 

END 


produces the output 
0 


Exceptions: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
-3000 Argument notin range. 


See also: ATN, ASIN, ACOS, ACSC, and ACOT. The first three are built-in; the final two are in 
the same library file as ASEC. 
Note: The ASEC function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 


DEF Asec(x) 
IF Abs(x) < 1 then CAUSE ERROR -3000 
LET Asec = Acos(1/x) 


END DEF 
ASECH Function 
Library: FNHLIB.TRC 
Syntax: ASECH (numex) 
Usage: LET a = ASECH (n) 


Summary: — Returns the value of the hyperbolic arcsecant of its argument n. 
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Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


Notes 
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The ASECH function returns the value of the hyperbolic arcsecant of its argument. 
Since neither the argument to nor the result of a hyperbolic functionis an angle (and 
since the function definition is stored in a library), the results of the ASECH function 
are unaffected by the current setting of the OPTION ANGLE statement. 


The absolute value of n must be less than or equal to 1, or an exception occurs. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “FNHLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Asech 


PRINT Asech(1) 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 
0 


1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
-3000 Argument not in range. 


COSH, SINH, TANH, COTH, SECH, CSCH, ACOSH, ASINH, ATANH, ACOTH, 
ACSCH 


The ASECH function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 


DEF Asech(x) 
IF Abs(€x) > 1 then 
CAUSE ERROR -3000, “Argument not in range." 
ELSE 
LET Asech = Log((1+Sqr(1-x*x)) / x) 
END IF 
END DEF 


ASINH Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


FNHLIB.TRC 

ASINH (numex) 

LET a = ASINH (n) 

Returns the value of the hyperbolic arcsine of its argument n. 


The ASINH function returns the value of the hyperbolic arcsine of its argument. Since 
neither the argument to nor the result of a hyperbolic function is an angle (and since 
the function definition is stored in a library), the results of the ASINH function are 
unaffected by the current setting of the OPTION ANGLE statement. 


The following program: 


LEBRARY "FNHLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Asinh 


PRINT Asinh¢1) 
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Exceptions: 
See also: 


Note: 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 
- 88137359 
1003 Overflow in numeric function. 


COSH, SINH, TANH, COTH, SECH, CSCH, ACOSH, ATANH, ACOTH, ASECH, 
ACSCH 

The ASINH function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 

DEF Asinh(x) = Log(x + Sqr(x*x+#1)) 


ATANH Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usa ge: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


Exeeptions: 
See alsos 


Note: 
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FNHLIB.TRC 

ATANH (numezx) 

LET a = ATANH (n) 

Returns the value of the hyperbolic arctangent of its argument n. 

The ATANH function returns the value of the hyperbolic arctangent of its argument. 

Since neither the argument to nor the result of a hyperbolic function is an angle (and 

since the function definition is stored in a library), the results of the ATANH function 
are unaffected by the current setting of the OPTION ANGLE statement. 

The absolute value of n must be less than 1, or an exception occurs, 


The following program: 


LIBRARY "“FNHLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Atanh 


PRINT Atanh(.5) 


GET KEY k 

END 

produces the following output: 
- 54930614 


1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
-3000 Argument not in range. 


COSH, SINH, TANH, COTH, SECH, CSCH, ACOSH, ASINH, ACOTH, ASECH, 
ACSCH 


The ATANH function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 


DEF Atanh(x) 
IF Abs(x) >= 1 then 
CAUSE ERROR -3000, “Argument not in range." 
ELSE 
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LET Atanh = Log€C1+x)/(1-x)) / 2 


END IF 
END DEF 
BIN$ Function 
Library: HEXLIB.TRC 
Syntax: BIN$ (numex) 
Usage: LET binary$ = BINS (n) 


Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


Returns a string containing the signed binary representation of the value of its argu- 
ment n. 


The BIN$ function returns a string containing a binary representation of the value of 
n. The resulting string contains only the number of digits necessary +o represent the 
value of n; leading zeroes are not added. 


Note that the resulting binary value inherits the sign of the value of n. Thatis, the 
results of the BIN$ function will be the unsigned binary representation of the absolute 
value of n, with the sign of n appearing as the first character if n is negative. 


The following program: 


LEBRARY "HEXLIB.TRC" . 
DECLARE DEF Bins 


PRINT Bin$(0) 
PRINT Bin$(1) 
PRINT Bin$(-1) 
PRINT Bin$(255) 
PRINT Bin$(1037) 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 
0 

i 

~1 

17111111 

10000001101 


None 
HEX$, HEXW$, OCT$, CONVERT 


CONVERT Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


HEXLIB.TRC 
CONVERT (strex) 
LET decimal = CONVERT Cnumber$) 


Converts the hexadecimal, octal, binary, or decimal value represented by numb er$ 
into its decimal numeric equivalent. 
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Details: 


Example: 


15/97 


The CONVERT function converts a hexadecimal, octal, bmary, or decimal value repre- 
sented as a string into the equivalent decimal numeric value. 


The value of number $ may be specified in a number of common formats. 


If the value of number $ begins or ends with the character H, h, X, x, or 9, it is inter- 
preted as representing a hexadecimal value. 


If the value of number $ begins or ends with the character O, 0, Q, or q, it is inter- 
preted as representing an octal value. 


If the value of number $ begins or ends with the character B or b, ibis interpreted as 
representing a binary value. 


If the value of number $ begins with an ampersand (&), the second character is con- 
sidered. If the second character is an H or an h, thevalue of number § is interpreted 
as representing a hexadecimal value. However, if the second character is a digit, the 
value of number $ is interpreted a representing an octal value. 


If the value of number $ begins with azero, the second character is considered. [f the 
second character is a digit, the value of number is interpreted a representing an 
octal value, unless the value ends with one of the characters mentioned above. If the 
second character is an X or an x, the value of number$ is interpreted as representing 
a hexadecimal value. 


If none of the codes mentioned above is present in the value of number$, it will be 
interpreted as representing a decimal value, and the CONVERT function will behave 
in a manner identical to the VAL function. 


If the value is signed, the sign (+ or—) must be the first character. (The sign is stripped 
prior to the application of the above rules.) 


If the value of number $ does not obey these rules or represents a non-numeric value, 
an exception will occur. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “HEXLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Convert 


PRINT Convert("2CH"), Convert("2ch") 
PRINT Convert("17Q") 

PRINT Convert("00110011B") 

PRINT Convert("$3B") 

PRINT Convert("&73") 

END 


produces the following output: 


44 44 
15 
51 
59 
59 
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Exceptions: 
See also: 
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4001 Val string isn’t a proper number. 
VAL, BIN$, HEX$, HEXW$, OCT$ 


COTH Function 

Library: FNHLIB.TRC 

Syntax: COTH (numex) 

Usage: LET a = COTH (n) 

Summary: Returns the value of the hyperbolic cotangent of its argument n. 

Details: The COTH function returns the value of the hyperbolic cotangent of its argument. 
Since neither the argument to nor the result of a hyperbolic function is an angle (and 
since the function definition is stored in a library), the results of the COTH function 
are unaffected by the current setting of the OPTION ANGLE statement. 

Example: The following program: 

LIBRARY “FNHLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Coth 
PRINT Coth(1) 

GET KEY k 

END 

produces the following output: 
1.3130353 

Exceptions: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 

See also: COSH, SINH, TANH, SECH, CSCH, ACOSH, ASINH, ATANH, ACOTH, ASECH, 
ACSCH 

Note: The COTH function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constracts as: 


DEF Coth(x) = 1 / (CExp(x) - Exp(-x))/CExp(x) + Exp(-x))) 


CSCH Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


FNHLIB.TRC 

CSCH (numex) 

LET a = CSCH (n) 

Returns the value of the hyperbolic cosecant of its argument n. 


The CSCH function returns the value of the hyperbolic cosecant of its argument, Since 
neither the argument to nor the result of a hyperbolic function is an angle (and since 
the function definition is stored in a library), the results of the CSCH function are 
unaffected by the current setting of the OPTION ANGLE statement, 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


Note: 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “FNHLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Csch 


PRINT Csch(1) 
GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 
- 85091813 


1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
Division by zero. 


COSH, SINH, TANH, COTH, SECH, ACOSH, ASINH, ATANH, ACOTH, ASECH, 
ACSCH 


The CSCH function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 
DEF Sech(x) = 1 / CExp(x) - Exp(-x)) 





HEX$ Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usages 
Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 
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HEXLIB.TRC 
HEX$ (nuzmex) 
LET hexadecimal$ = HEX$ (n) 


Returns a string containing the signed hexadecimal representation of the value of its 
argument n. 


The HEX$ function returns a string containing a hexadecimal representation of the 
value of n. The resulting string contains only the number of digits necessary to repre- 
sent the value of n; leading zeroes are not added. 


Note that the resulting hexadecimal value inherits the sign of the value of n. That is, 
the results of the HEX$ function will be the unsigned hexadecimal representation of 
the absolute value of n, with the sign of n appearing as the first character if n is nega- 
tive. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “HEXLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Hex$ 


PRINT Hex$(0) 
PRINT Hex$(1) 
PRINT Hex$(-1) 
PRINT Hex$(255) 
PRINT Hex$(1037) 


GET KEY k 
END 
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Exceptions: 
See also: 
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produces the following output: 
0 

1 

-4 

FF 

40D 


None 
HEXW$, BIN$, OCT$, CONVERT 


HEXWS Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


HEXLIB.TRC 
HEXW$ (numex) 
LET hexadecimal$ = HEXWS$ (n) 


Returns a four-character string containing the unsigned hexadecimal representation of 
the value of its argument n. 


The HEXW$ function returns a string containing the unsigned hexadecimal represen- 
tation of the value of n. The resulting string will always contain exactly four charac- 
ters; leading zeroes will be added if necessary. 


Negative values of n are treated as two’s complement. Thus, the resulting value will be 
an unsigned value. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “HEXLEB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Hexw$ 


PRINT Hexw$(Q) 
PRINT HexwS(1) 
PRINT Hexw$(-1) 
PRINT Hexw$(255) 
PRINT Hexw$(1037) 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 


0000 
0001 
FFFF 
OOF F 
040d 


None 
HEX$, BIN$, OCT$, CONVERT 
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OCTS$ Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


HEXLIB.TRC 

OCTS$ (numex) 

LET octal$ = OCTS (n) 

Returns a string containing the signed octal representation of the value ofits argument n. 


The OCTS$ function returns a string containing a signed octal representation of the 
value of n. The resulting string contains only the number of digits necessary to repre- 
sent the value of n; leading zeroes are not added. 


Note that the resulting octal value inherits the sign of the value of n. That is, the 
results of the OCT$ function will be the unsigned octal representation of the absolute 
value of n, with the sign of n appearing as the first character if n is negative. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY "“HEXLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Oct$ 


PRINT Oct$(0) 
PRINT Oct$(1) 
PRINT Oct$(-1) 
PRINT Oct$(255) 
PRINT Oct$(1037) 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 


0 

1 

1 
377 
2015 


None 
HEX$, HEXW$, BIN$, CONVERT 


OR Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 
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OR (numex, numex) 

LET n = OR (a, b) 

Returns the result of a bit-by-bit logical OR of the values of a and b. 


The OR function returns the result of a bit-by-bit logical OR of the values of a and b. 
That is, it compares each bit in the value of a with the corresponding bit in the value of 
b and sets the corresponding bit in the resulting value to 0 if both bits being compared 
are set to 0. Otherwise, that bit in the resulting value is set to 1. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


True BASIC Language Sysiem 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “HEXLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Or 


PRINT Or(O, 0) 
PRINT Or(1, 0) 
PRINT Or(1, 1) 
PRINT Or(5, 6) 
PRINT Or(-5, 6) 
PRINT Or(5.8, 6.9) 
PRINT Or(255, 127) 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 


0 

| 

{ 

7 
-1 

8.7 

255 


None 
AND, XOR 


SECH Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


FNHLIB.TRC 

SECH (numex) 

LET a = SECH (n) 

Returns the value of the hyperbolic secant of its argument n. 


The SECH function returns the value of the hyperbolic secant of its argument. Since 
neither the argument to nor the result of a hyperbolic function is an angle (and since 
the function definition is stored in a library), the results of the SECH function are 
unaffected by the current setting of the OPTION ANGLE statement. 

The following program: 


LIBRARY "FNHLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Sech 


PRINT Sech(1) 


GET KEY k 
END 
produces the following output: 


64805427 
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Exceptions: 1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
See also: COSH, SINH, TANH, COTH, CSCH, ACOSH, ASINH, ATANH, ACOTH, ASECH, 





ACSCH 
Note The SECH function may be defined in terms of other True BASIC constructs as: 
DEF Sech(x) = 1 / (Exp(x) + Exp(-x)) 
XOR Function 
Library: HEXLIB.TRC 
Syntax: XOR (numex, numex) 
Usage: LET n = XOR (a, b) 
Summary: Returns the result of a bit-by-bit logical XOR of the values of a and b. 
Details: The XOR function returns the result of a bit-by-bit logical KOR (“exclusive OR”) of the 


values of a and b. That is, it compares each bit in the value of a with the corresponding 
bit in the value of b and sets the corresponding bit in the resulting value to 0 if both 
bits being compared are equal. Otherwise, that bitin the resulting value is set to 1. 


Example: The following program: 


LIBRARY "HEXLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Xor 


PRINT Xor(0, 0) 
PRINT Xor(1, 0) 
PRINT Xor(1, 1) 
PRINT Xor(5, 6) 
PRINT Xor(-5, 6) 
PRINT Xor(5.8, 6.9) 
PRINT Xor(255, 127) 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces the following output: 


0 
1 
0 
3 
=3 
4.7 
128 
Exceptions: None 
See also: AND, OR 
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String Handling Libraries 


In addition to the strings functions included in True BASIC, additional tools are provided in the library 
STRLIB.TRC. All of the string functions and subroutines are described below in alphabetical order. 


The operations provided by these functions and subroutines include: 


Return sets of string constants 


ALPHANUM$, CONTROL$, DIGITS$, LETTERS$, LOWER$, PUNCT$, 
RNDSTR$, UPPER$ 


Return simple parts of strings 
LEFT$, MID$, RIGHT$ 
Return date and time strings: 


NICEDATE$, NICETIME$, NOW$, SHORTDATE$, TODAY, WEEKDAY, 
WEEKDAY$ 


Convert between numeric and other representations of numbers: 
DOLLARS$, DOLLARVAL, ENGLISHNUM$, EVAL, LVAL, ROMAN§, 


SUPERVAL 
Parse a string BREAKUP, EXPLODE, EXPLODEN, NEXTWORD 
Trim extraspaces § INTRIM$, LTRIM$, RTRIM$, TRIM$, JUSTIFY$, NOSPACE$ 
Format text CENTER$, FILLARRAY, FILLFROM, HEADER$, JUSTIFY$, JUSTIE- 


YARRAY, JUSTIFYFROM, LJUST$, RJUST$ 
Reverse a string REVERSE$ 
Find shared or non-shared characters in two strings 

CHARDIFF$, CHARINT$, CHARS$, CHARUNION$, UNIQ$ 
Remove or replace characters from strings 


DELCHAR$, DELMIX$, DELSTR$, KEEPCHAR$, MAPCHARS, 
NPLUGCHAR$, NREPCHAR$, PLUGCHAR$, PLUGMIX$, PLUGSTR§, 
REPCHARS, REPMIX$, REPSTR$ 


ALPHANUMS Function 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax: ALPHANUM$ 
Usage: LET set$ = ALPHANUMS 
Summary: Returns the setof alphabetic and digit characters. 
Details: The ALPHANUMS function returns a string containing the set of characters repre- 


senting the letters of the alphabet, both uppercase and lowercase, as well as the digits, 
arranged in ascending order according to their ASCII codes. (For a table of the ASCIL 
codes and their corresponding characters, see Appendix A.) 
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That is, it returns the equivalent of the string constant: 
"0423456789ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY Zabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvuxyz" 





Example: The following program: 
***example to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: DIGITS$, LETTERS$, UPPER$, LOWER$, PUNCT$, CONTROLS$ 

BREAKUP Subroutine 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL BREAKUP (strex, strex, strex) 

Usage: CALL BREAKUP (phrase$, word$, delims$) 

Summary: — Returns the next word, as delineated by a delimiter character, from the specified 
phrase. 

Details: The BREAKUP subroutine returns the next “word” from the specified “phrase.” 
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A phrase is defined as any series of characters, and a word is defined as any series of 
characters except those defined as delimiters. 


When invoking the BREAKUP subroutine, you pass the phrase as phrase$ and the 
characters to be defined as delimiters as de ims$. The subroutine then examines the 
phrase, looking for the first delimiter character, and returns the characters up to but 
not including this delimiter as the value of wor d$. It also updates the value of 
phrase$ to eliminate the returned word and the delimiter. 


Note that the BREAKUP subroutine strips any leading and trailing spaces off of the 
return values of word$ and phrase$. 


For example, assume you have passed de L im$ with a value of “*#;” and phrase$ 
with a value of “***abe***def**” to the BREAKUP subroutine, The subroutine would 
return wor d$ with a value of the null string and phrase$ with a new value of 
“eabe***def**” since there is no non-delimiter value between the beginning of the 
phrase and the first delimiter. The process of breaking a phrase into words is often 
referred to as parsing a phrase. 


If the value of phrase$ does not contain any delimiters, the BREAKUP subroutine 
will return the value of phrase$ in word$ and return phrase$ equal to the null 
string. 

Note that the BREAKUP subroutine is closely related to, but subtly different from, the 
NEXTWORD subroutine. The BREAKUP subroutine treats each individual delimiter 
character as a delimiter in its own right, while the NEXTWORD subroutine treats a 
series of contiguous delimiter characters as a single delimiter. For some applications 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


True BASIC Language System 


you will want to use the BREAKUP subroutine, for others you will want to use the 
NEXTWORD subroutine. 


The following program: 
***example to come 


produces the following output: 


None 
NEXTWORD, EXPLODE, EXPLODEN 


CENTERS Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


STRLIB.TRC : 

CENTERS (strex, numex, strex) 

LET aS = CENTERS (text$, width, back$) 

Returns a string of the specified length containing the value of tex tS center-justified. 


The CENTER$ function takes the value of text $ and adds characters alternately to 
the beginning and end of it as necessary to create a string containing width charac- 
ters with the value of t ex t $ centered within it. The characters added will be deter- 
mined by repeating the sequence of characters specified by the value of back$. 

Note that if the value of t ex t $ cannot be perfectly centered within the result, the extra 
space will appear to the left of the value of t ex t $ within the resulting string. 

If the length of tex t $ is greater than the value specified by width, the CENTERS func- 
tion returns the value of text$ truncated to width characters. If the value of width is 
less than or equal to 0, the CENTER$ function returns the null string. 

The background pattern added to the beginning and end of the value of text$ will be 
formed in such a way that all strings formed with the same value of bac k 6 will have 
identical background patterns, regardless of the value of text $. If the value of 
back$ is the null string or a space, the background pattern will consist solely of 
blanks, or spaces. 

The following program: 


***eyample to come 
produces the following output: 


None 


LJUST$, RJUSTS, JUSTIFY$, HEADERS. FILLARRAY, FILLFROM, JUSTIF- 
YARRAY, JUSTIFYFROM 
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CHARDIFF$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CHARDIFF$ (strex, strex) 

Usage: LET differenceS = CHARDIFFS Ca$, b$) 

Summary: Returns the set of characters contained within the value of a $ and not within the value 
of b$. 

Details: The CHARDIFF$ function returns a string containing the difference of the sets of 
characters represented by the values of its arguments a$ and b$. 
That is, the CHARDIFF$ function returns a string which contains one of each charac- 
ter which appears in the value ofits argument a $ but not within the value ofits argu- 
ment b$. The characters will be organized within the resulting string in ascending 
order by their ASCII codes. Thus, uppercase letters will be listed before all lowercase 
letters. ; 

Example: The following program: 
xkkexample to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: CHARUNION$, CHARINT$, CHARSS, UNIQ$ 

CHARINTS$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CHARINTS$ (strex, strex) 

Usage: LET intersection$ = CHARINTS (a$, b$) 

Summary: — Returns the set of characters contained within the values of both a$ and b$. 

Details: The CHARINT$ function returns a string containing the intersection of the sets of 
characters represented by the values of its arguments a$ and b$. 
That is, the CHARINTS$ function returns a string which contains one of each character 
which appears in the values of both its arguments. The characters will be organized 
within the resulting string in ascending order by their ASCII codes. Thus, uppercase 
letters will be listed before all lowercase letters. 

Example: The following program: 
**kkexample to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: CHARUNION$, CHARDIFF$, CHARS$, UNIQ$ 


over 
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CHARSS Function 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CHARS$ (numex, numex) 
Usage: LET set$ = CHARS$ (start, end) 
Summary: Returns the setof characters whose ASCII codes range from the value of star t to the 
value of end. 
Details: The CHARSS$ function returns a string containing the set of characters whose ASCII 
codes range in value from start toend. 
If the value of st art is less than or equal to the value of end, then the characters 
within the resulting string will be arranged in ascending order by ASCII codes. If the 
value of start is greater than the value of end, the resulting string will be arranged 
in descending order. 
If either start or end hasa value less than 0, a value of 0 will be used instead. 
Likewise, if either has a value greater than 255, a value of 255 will be used instead. 
Examples The following program: 
**%example to come 
produces the following output: 
Exceptions: None 
See also: CHARINT$, CHARDIFF$, CHARUNION$, UNIQ$ 
CHARUNIONS Function 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CHARUNIONS (strex, strex) 
Usage: LET union$ = CHARUNIONS (a$, b$) 
Summary: Returns the set of characters contained within the values of either a$ ox b$. 
Details: The CHARUNIONS$ function returns a string containing the union of the sets of char- 
acters represented by the values of its arguments a$ and b$. 
That is, the CHARUNION$ function returns a string which contains one of each char- 
acter which appears in the value of either of its arguments. The characters will be orga- 
nized within the resulting string in ascending order by their ASCII codes. Thus, upper- 
case letters will be listed before all lowercase letters. 
Example: The following program: 
**%exanple to come 
produces the following output: 
Exceptions: None 
See also: CHARINT$, CHARDIFF$, CHARS$, UNIQ$ 
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CONTROLS Function 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CONTROL$ 
Usage: LET set$ = CONTROLS 


Summary: — Returns the set of control characters. 


Details: The CONTROLS function returns a string containing the set of control characters, 
arranged in ascending order according to their ASCII codes. (For a table of the ASCII 
codes and their corresponding characters, see Appendix A.) 


That is, it returns a string composed of those characters with ASCII codes between 0 
and 31, inclusive. 





Example: The following program: 


***example to come 
produces the following output: 


Exceptions: None 
See also: DIGITS$, LETTERS$, ALPHANUM$, UPPER$, LOWERS, PUNCT$ 


DELCHAR$ Function 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax: DELCHARS (strex, strex) 
Usage: LET a$ = DELCHARS (text$, oldchars$) 
Summary: Returns the value of text $ with all characters appearing in ol dchars$ removed. 
Details: The DELCHARS$ function removes from t ex t$ all characters which are members of 


the character set represented by the value of oLdchars$. That is, it returns the 
value of tex t$ after having deleted any occurrences of characters appearing in the 
value of oldchars$. 

Example: The following program: 


LIBRARY "STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF CharDiff$, Control$, DelChar$ 


OPEN #1: NAME "InFile", ORG BYTE 
OPEN #2: NAME “OutFile", ORG BYTE, CREATE NEW 
ERASE #2 


LET crlf$ = Chr$(13) & Chr$(10) 
LET bad$ = CharDiff$(Control$, crif$) 


DO WHILE MORE #1 
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READ #1, BYTES 10000: block$ 
WRITE #2: DelChar$Cblock$, bad$) 

LOOP 

GET KEY k 

END 

removes all control characters except carriage return and line feed from the file named 

INFILE, and stores the results in a file named OUTFILE. 

Exceptions: None 

See also: KEEPCHAR$, REPCHAR$, NREPCHAR$, MAPCHAR$, PLUGCHARS, 
NPLUGCHAR$ 

DELMIX$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: DELMIX$ (strex, strex) 

Usage: LET aS = DELMIX$ (text$, old$) 

Summary: Returns the value of text $ with all occurrences of the value of ol d&, in any mix of 
upper- and lowercase, removed. 

Details: The DELMIX$ function removes from text $ all occurrences of the ralue of ol d§, 
without regard to case. That is, it returns the value of text $ after having deleted any 
occurrences of the value of o | d$ in any mix of uppercase and lowercase letters. 

Example: The following program: 
ke* example to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: DELSTR$, DELCHAR$, REPMIX$, PLUGMIX$ 

DELSTR$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: DELSTRS$ (strex, strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = DELSTRS (text$, old$) 

Summary: Returns the value of text $ with all occurrences of the value of 0 ld$ removed. 

Details: The DELSTR$ function removes from text $ all occurrences of the value of of dS. 


That is, it returns the value of text $ after having deleted any occurrences of the 
value of ol d$. 
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Example: The following program: 


LIBRARY “STRLIB.TRC” 
DECLARE DEF DelStrs$ 


DO 
LINE INPUT PROMPT “Enter a Line (Return to quit): ": lines 
IF Line$ = "" then EXIT DO 
PRINT DelStr$(line$, ",") 

LOOP 


GET KEY k 

END 

deletes all commas from lines input by the user. 
Exceptions: None 
See also: DELMIX$, DELCHAR$, REPSTR$, PLUGSTR$ 


DIGITS$ Function 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax: DIGITS$ 
Usage: LET set$ = DIGITSS 


Summary: — Returns the set of digit characters. 


Details: The DIGITS$ function returns a string containing the set of characters representing 
the digits arranged in ascending order according to their ASCI] codes. (For a table of 
the ASCII codes and their corresponding characters, see Appendix A.) 


That is, it returns the equivalent of the string constant: 
"0123456789" 
Example: The following program: 

***example to come 

produces the following output: 


Exceptions: None 
See also: LETTERS$, UPPER$, LOWER$, ALPHANUMS, PUNCT$, CONTROLS 


DOLLARS$ Function 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax: DOLLARS$ (numex) 
Usage: LET formatted$ = DOLLARSS (number) 


Summary: Returns the string representation of its numeric argument as a dollar amount. 
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Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


True BASIC Language Sysfem 


The DOLLARS$ function returns the string representation of number asa nicely for- 
matted dollar amount. 


The resulting string will begin with a dollar sign, have a comma between each set of 
three digits to the left of the decimal point, and end with two digits to the right cf the 
decimal point. The resulting string will not contain any extraneous spaces or zeros 
(except those zeros which may be necessary to provide two digits to the right of the deci- 
mal point). 


The DOLLARS$ function is a convenient method for creating a very specific format- 
ting of numeric values. The USING$ function, however, provides much greater flexibil- 
ity in how numeric values are formatted. 


The following program: 
=**example to come 
produces output similar to the following: 


None 
USINGS (built-in function) 


DOLLARVAL Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 


STRLIB.TRC 

DOLLARVAL (strex) 

LET number = DOLLARVAL (string$) 

Returns the numeric value represented by the contents of its string argument, allowing 
dollar signs, commas, asterisks, and embedded spaces. 


The DOLLARVAL function is a more flexible form of the VAL function. Like the VAL 
function it returns the numeric value of contents of its string argument stringS$, but 
it ignores any dollar signs, commas, asterisks, and spaces that may be embedded 
within the string. 


Once the embedded dollar signs, commas, asterisks, and spaces have been removed, the 
string value of string$ must represent a valid numeric constant in a form suitable 
for use with an INPUT or READ statement. Note that this value may represent a valid 
numeric constant expressed in exponential (or scientific) notation. 


Ifthe value of str ing$ does not represent a valid numeric constant once the embed- 
ded dollar signs, commas, asterisks, and spaces have been removed, the DOLLARVAL 
function will generate an error. 


The following program: 
***example to come 
produces the following output: 
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Exceptions: 


See also: 


1004 = Overflow in VAL. 
4001 VAListring isn’t a proper number. 


VAL, LVAL, EVAL, SUPERVAL 


ENGLISHNUMS Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 
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STRLIB.TRC 

ENGLISHNUM$ (numer) 

LET english$ = ENGLISHNUMS (number) 

Returns the string representation of its numeric argument in English. 


The ENGLISHNUM$ function returns the string representation of the proper English 
name of number. For example, if passed a value of 117, the ENGLISHNUMS func- 
tion would return the string value: 


One Hundred and Seventeen 





As you can see, the English name of the numeric value will be represented in mixed 
upper- and lowercase letters. 


The English representation of a negative number will begin with the word “negative,” and 
all numbers are rounded to five digits after the decimal point. Thus, if passed avalue of 
~$.1415926, the ENGLISHNUMS$ function will return the string value: 


negative Three point One Four One Five Nine 

The ENGLISHNUMS function uses the American, rather than British, names for 
large numbers. Thus, passing a value of 1000000 results in a return value of: 

One Million 

and passing a value of 1000000000 results in a return value of 

One Billion 

Note that the results of the ENGLISHNUM$ function can be wrong for very large 
numbers (usually those greater than 9,000,000,000) because of the inaccuracy intro- 
duced by floating point round off errors. 


The following program: 
LIBRARY "“STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF EnglishNum$ 


FOR i = 1 to 10 
FOR j = 1 to 10 
PRINT EnglishNum$(i); " times “; EnglishNum$(j); 
PRINT “ is “; EnglishNum$(i*j) 
NEXT j 
NEXT i 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces a multiplication table in English (that is, without using digits). 
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Exceptions: 


See also: 


True BASIC Language System 


None 
ROMAN$ 


EVAL Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 


STRLIB.TRC 
EVAL (strex) 
LET result = EVAL (Cexpression$) 


Returns the value of the constant-based expression represented by the contents of its 
string argument. 

The EVAL function evaluates the numeric expression represented by the value of 
expression$ and returns the resulting value. 


The value of expression$ must represent a numeric expression which is valid 
under the rules of True BASIC. This expression may contain numeric constants, but 
not variables. (For the evaluation of expressions containing variables, see the SUPER- 
VAL subroutine.) 
The value of expression$ may incorporate any of the following operators: 
Operators Available to EVAL 
+ - * / A ( ) 
In addition, the value of express ion$ may incorporate any of the following numeric 
functions: 
Functions Available to EVAL 


SIN COS TAN ATN SQR 
SINH COSH TANH ASIN ACOS 
SEC CSc COT MAXNUM EPS 
PI SGN ABS RAD DEG 
LOG LOG2 LOGi0 EXP RNDb 
INT ROUND IP FP CEIL 
DATE TIME 
Note that numeric functions requiring two arguments, including the two-argument 
form of the ROUND function, are not available for use in the value of expressions. 
Also note that the EVAL function is not as fast as the VAL function, but it is a great 
deal more flexible. 
The following program: 


LIBRARY "STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Eval 


PRINT Eval("1.23e-3 + 2*(Sin(Pi/2)+Rnd)") 
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Exceptions: 


See also: 


INPUT PROMPT “Enter an expression: "=: expr$ 
PRINT Eval (expr$) 


GET KEY k 
END 


produces output similar to the following: 
3.0982454 

Enter an expression: 25 + 12 / 16 * Sin(Pi/3) 
25.649519 

1 Eval string isn’t a proper expression. 

2 Unknown function or variable in Eval. 

3002 Negative number to non-integral power. 

3003 Zero to negative power. 

3004 LOG of number <= 0. 

3005  SQR of negative number. 

4001  VALstring isn’t a proper number. 


SUPERVAL, VAL, LVAL, DOLLARVAL 





EXPLODE Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
strarrarg:: 


Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 
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STRLIB.TRC 
CALL EXPLODE (sirex, strarrarg, strex) 


strarr 
strarr bowlegs 


CALL EXPLODE (phrase$, words$(), delims$) 


Parses the contents of the specified phrase into an array of words, as delineated by the 
specified delimiters. 


The EXPLODE subroutine breaks the specified “phrase” into the “wards” which com- 
prise it and returns the resulting words in the form of a string array. 


A phrase is defined as any series of characters, anda word is defined as any series of 
characters except those defined as delimiters. 


When invoking the EXPLODE subroutine, you pass the phrase as phrase$ and the 
characters to be defined as delimiters as delims$. The subroutine then examines the 
phrase, looking for the first set of one or more non-delimiter characters which are set 
off from the rest of the phrase by delimiters, and assigns this set of non-delimiter char- 
acters, less any leading or trailing delimiters, to the next available element of the 
words$ array. It then repeats the process, beginning the search after the last 
assigned word and its surrounding delimiters, until all of the words in the phrase have 
been assigned to the words$ array. 


The process of breaking a phrase into its component words is called parsing the 
phrase. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 
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The EXPLODE subroutine does not alter the value of phraseS. It will, however, 
adjust the upper bound of the words$ array to ensure that the returned array has 
exactly one element for each word in the phrase. 


To parse a phrase composed of numeric constants into a numeric array, use the 
EXPLODEN subroutine instead. 
The following program: 


LIBRARY "STRLIB.TRC", "SortLib" 
DIM words$(1) 
LET punctS = " !""#$78'C)*4+,-./2;<=>200\I%)_ C[37" 


INPUT PROMPT “Enter name of file: ": fname$ 
OPEN #1: NAME fname$, ORG BYTE 

ASK fA: FILESIZE fsize 

READ #1, BYTES fsize: files 


LET delims$ = punct$ & Chr$(13) & Chr$(10) 


CALL Explode(file$, words$(), delims$) 
CALL SortS(words$()) 
MAT PRINT words$ 


GET KEY k 

END 

prints a list of the words in a specified file arranged alphabetically. 
None 

EXPLODEN, NEXTWORD, BREAKUP 


EXPLODEN Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 


numorrarg:: 


Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


STRLIB.TRC 
CALL EXPLODEN (strex, numarrarg, strex) 


numarr 
numarr bowlegs 

CALL EXPLODEN (phrase$, numbers(), delims$) 

Parses the contents of the specified phrase into an array of numbers, as delineated by 
the specified delimiters. 

The EXPLODEN subroutine breaks the specified “phrase” into the numeric “words” 
which comprise it and returns the resulting words in the form of a numeric artay. 

A phrase is defined as any series of characters, and a word is defined as any series of 


characters except those defined as delimiters. However, if a word does not define a 
valid numeric constant, the EXPLODEN subroutine will generate an error. 
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When invoking the EXPLODEN subroutine, you pass the phrase as phrase$ and the 
characters to be defined as delimiters as delims$. The subroutine then examines the 
phrase, looking for the first set of one or more non-delimiter characters which are set 
off from the rest of the phrase by delimiters, and assigns the numeric value of this set of 
non-delimiter characters to the next available element of the numb ers array. It then 
repeats the process, beginning the search after the last assigned numeric value, until 
all of the numeric values in the phrase have been assigned to the numbers array, 


The process of breaking a phrase into its component parts is called parsing the phrase. 
The EXPLODEN subroutine does not alter the value of phrase$. It will, however, 


adjust the upper bound of the numbers array to ensure that the returned array has 
exactly one element for each numeric value in the phrase. 


To parse a phrase composed of non-numeric or mixed numeric values, use the 
EXPLODE subroutine instead. 


Example: The following program: 
x*k*example to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: 4001 VALstringisn’t a proper number. 

See also: EXPLODE, NEXTWORD, BREAKUP 

FILLARRAY Subroutine 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL FILLARRAY (sérarr, strarrarg, numex) 

strarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 

Usage: CALL FILLARRAY (from$(), to$(), width) 

Summary: “Fills” the contents of the to$ array to the specified wi dt h with the contents of the 
from$ array. 

Details: The FILLARRAY subroutine processes the contents of the f rom$ array to create the 
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“filled” array t o$. The width to which the resulting t 0 $ array will be filled is deter- 
mined by the value of width. 


Acommon operation in text processing, filling is the process of organizing blocks of 
text so that each line contains as many words as will fit within a specified margin. A 
blank line or a line which begins with one or more spaces acts a “break,” which means 
that the following line will not be absorbed into the previous line. 


If a single word is encountered which has a length greater than widt h, it will be 
placed on a line by itself; no error will be generated. 
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It is possible to pass the same array as both f rom$ and t 0, eliminating the need for 
a temporary array. 
The FILLARRAY subroutine is useful for wrapping text to fit withina window with a 
known margin. 
Example: The following program: 
**kexample to come 
produces the following output: 
Exceptions: None 
See also: FILLFROM, JUSTIFYARRAY, JUSTIFYFROM, LJUST$, RJUSTS, CENTERS, 
JUSTIFY$. HEADERS 
FILLFROM Subroutine 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL FILLFROM (#rnumex, numex, strvar, strvar) 
Usage: CALL FILLFROM (#1, width, result$, work$) 
Summary: Returns single “filled” line from the specified file. 
Details: The FELLFROM subroutine retrieves a “filled” line from the text file associated with 


the specified channel number and returns it as result$. The width to which the 
resulting to$ array will be filled is determined by the value of width. 


A common operation in text processing, filling is the process of organizing blocks of 
text so that each line contains as many words as will fit within a specified margin. A 
blank line or a line which begins with one or more spaces acts a “brealx,” which means 
that the following line will not be absorbed into the previous line. 

The FILLFROM subroutine treats the entire contents of the text file associated with 
the specified channel number as the pool of text which needs to be filled. To process an 
entire file, continue invoking the FILLFROM subroutine until the end of the file is 
reached. 

The value of work$ is used internally by the FILLFROM subroutine. The first time 
you invoke the FILLFROM subroutine for a given file, pass a wor k$ argument with a 
null string value. Then continue passing the same work$ argument, without changing 
its contents, to each invocation of the FILLFROM subroutine which you intend to read 
from the same file. Failure to do so could result in the loss of data. 

If a single word is encountered which has a length greater than wi dt h, it willbe 
returned as a line by itself; no error will be generated. 
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Example: The following program: 
LIBRARY "STRLIB.TRC" 
OPEN #1: NAME "TextFile” 
OPEN #2: PRINTER 
DO WHILE MORE #1 
CALL FillFrom(#1, 65, lineS, work$) 
PRINT #2: Lines 
LOOP 
END 
would produce a printed listing of the filled contents of the file TEXTFILE. 
Exceptions: None 
See also: FILLARRAY, JUSTIFYARRAY, JUSTIFYFROM, LJUST$, RJUST$, CENTERS, 
JUSTIFY$. HEADER$ 
HEADERS Function 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax HEADERS$ (strex, strex, strex, numex, strex) 
Usage: LET a$ = HEADERS (left$, center$, right$, width, back$) 
Summary: Creates a “header” of the specified width which contains the specified text items. 
Details: The HEADER$ function takes the values of Le f t$, center$, andright$ and 
returns a string of width characters which contains the values of these strings, The 
value of Le ft $ will be left-justified within the resulting string, the value of cen- 
ter$ will be centered within the resulting string, and the value of right$ willbe 
right-justified within the resulting string. The extra characters between them will be 
comprised of the background pattern specified by the value of back$. 
The string resulting from an invocation of the HEADER$ function is commonly used as 
a header or footer for formatted text. 
Any or all of the values of Le f t$, center$,and rij ght$ may be the null string to 
eliminate text in the appropriate position within the header. 
If the value of back$ is the null string or a space, the extra characters between the 
items in the header will be spaces. 
Example: The following program: 
*k*eexample to come 
produces the following output: 
Exceptions: None 
See also: LJUST$, RJUST$, CENTERS, JUSTIFY$. FILLARRAY, FILLFROM, JUSTIF- 
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YARRAY, JUSTIFYFROM 
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INTRIM$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: INTRIM$ (sirer) 

Usage: LET a$ = INTRIM$ (string$) 

Summary: Returns the value ofits argument st ring$ with all series of spaces within it reduced 
to a single space. 

Details: The INTRIMS$ function returns the value of its argument with all series of spaces within 
it mapped to a single space. That is, it processes the value of s tr ing$ looking for any 
occurrence of two or more contiguous spaces. Upon finding such an occurrence, the 
INTRIMS function replaces the series of spaces with a single space. 

The INTRIM$ function is useful for cleaning up the results of the USING$ function, 
which can create strings with several extra spaces. The INTRIM$ function may also be 
used to undo the results of the JUSTIFY$ function. 
To completely remove all of the spaces from a string, use the NOSPACES fimetion. 
Example: The following program: 
LIBRARY “STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF InTrim$ 
INPUT PROMPT “Enter two numbers: ": a, b 
PRINT [nTrim$(UsingS("#, #44 plus #, Te equals #4#,#H#", a, b, 
atb)) 
GET KEY k 
END 
produces output similar to the following: 
Enter two numbers: 13, 1200 
13 plus 1,200 equals 1,213 
Exceptions: None 
See also: LTRIM$, RTRIM$, TRIM$, JUSTIFY$, NOSPACE$ 
JUSTIFY$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: JUSTIFY$ (strex, numex) 

Usage: LET a$ = JUSTIFYS (text$, width) 

Summary: Returns a string of the specified length containing the value of text $ justified. 

Details: The JUSTIFY$ function takes the value of text $ and adds spaces as necessary to 


create a string containing width characters with the “words” in the value of text$ 
evenly spaced within it. The extra spaces will be added to the value of te x tS where 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 


See also: 


spaces already exist in order to “fill out” the value of tex t $ to the specified number of 
characters. 


By filling out a series of lines, you can produce text with even left and right margins. 


The JUSTIFY$ function never adds spaces to the beginning of the value of text$, 
even if it begins with one or more spaces. This allows the JUSTIFY$ function to oper- 
ate properly when used with lines of indented text. 

If the value of width is less than the length of text $, the JUSTIFY$ function gen- 
erates an error. Likewise, if the value of tex t $ contains no spaces, it cannot be filled, 
and the JUSTIFY$ function generates an error. Ifthe value of tex t $ is the null 
string, then the JUSTIFY$ function returns the null string. 

The JUSTIFY$ function does not work for lines containing more than 100 words. Ifyou 
pass a value of tex t$ which contains more than 100 words, the JUSTIFY$ function 
will generate an error. 

The following program: 

***eaxample to come 


produces the following output: 


1 More than 100 words in line. 

2 Can’t justify line. 

LJUST$, RJUST$, CENTER$, HEADERS. FILLARRAY, FILLFROM, JUSTIF- 
YARRAY, JUSTIFYFROM 


JUSTIFYARRAY Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
sirarrarg:: 


Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 
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STRLIB.TRC 
CALL JUSTIFYARRAY (strarr, strarrarg, numex) 


strarr 
strarr bowlegs 


CALL JUSTIFYARRAY (from$(), to$(), width) 


“Fills” and justifies the contents of the to$ array to the specified width with the con- 
tents of the f rom$ array. 


The JUSTIFYARRAY subroutine processes the contents of the fr om$ array to create 
the “filled” and justified array to$. The width to which the resulting t o$ array will be 
filled and justified is determined by the value of width. 


A common operation in text processing, filling is the process of organizing blocks of text 
so that each line contains as many words as will fit within a specified margin. A blank 
line or a line which begins with one or more spaces acts a “break,” which means that the 
following line will not be absorbed into the previous line, and the previous line will not be 
justified. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 


See also: 
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Another common operation in text processing, justification is the process of adding 
spaces within a line so that the last character on the line falls evenly at the right margin. 
Spaces are always added where spaces already exist within the line. 

The JUSTIFYARRAY subroutine never adds spaces to the beginning of a line, even if it 
begins with one or more spaces. This allows the JUSTIFYARRAY subroutine to operate 
properly when it encounters indented lines. 

If it encounters a line which contains no spaces, the JUSTIFYARRAY subroutine gen- 
erates an error, since such a line cannot be justified. 

The JUSTIFYARRAY subroutine also cannot justify lines containing more than 100 
words. If it encounters a line which contains more than 100 words, the JUSTIF- 
YARRAY subroutine will generate an error. 

It is possible to pass the same array as both f rom$ and to$, eliminating the need for a 
temporary array. 

The following program: 

***example to come 


produces the following output: 


1 More than 100 words in line. 

2 Can't justify line. 

JUSTIFYFROM, FILLARRAY, FILLFROM, LJUST$, RJIUSTS$, CENTERS, JUS- 
TIFY$. HEADER$ 


JUSTIFYFROM Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


STRLIB.TRC 

CALL JUSTIFYFROM (#rnumex, numec, strvar, strvar) 

CALL JUSTIFYFROM (#1, width, result$, work$) 
Returns a single “filled” and justified line from the specified file. 


The JUSTIFYFROM subroutine retrieves a “filled” and justified line from the text file 
associated with the specified channel number and returns it as result $. The width 
to which the resulting t o$ array will be filled and justified is determined by the value 
ofwidth. 

A common operation in text processing, filling is the process of organizing blocks of 
text so that each line contains as many words as will fit within a specified margin. A 
blank line or a line which begins with one or more spaces acts a “break,” which means 
that the following line will not be absorbed into the previous line. 
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Another common operation in text processing, justification is the process of adding 
spaces within a line so that the last character on the line falls evenly at the right margin. 
Spaces are always added where spaces already exist within the line. 


The JUSTIFYFROM subroutine never adds spaces to the beginning of a line, even if it 
begins with one or more spaces. This allows the JUSTIFYFROM subroutine to operate 
properly when it encounters indented lines. 


If it encounters a line which contains no spaces, the JUSTIFYFROM subroutine gener- 
ates an error, since such a line cannot be justified. 


The JUSTIFYFROM subroutine also cannot justify lines containing more than 100 
words. If it encounters a line which contains more than 100 words, the JUSTIFYFROM 
subroutine will generate an error. 


The JUSTIFYFROM subroutine treats the entire contents of the text file associated 
with the specified channel number as the pool of text which needs to be filled and justi- 
fied. To process an entire file, continue invoking the JUSTIFYFROM subroutine until 
the end of the file is reached. 

The value of work$ is used internally by the JUSTIFYFROM subroutine. The first 
time you invoke the JUSTIFYFROM subroutine for a given file, pass a work$ argu- 
ment with a null string value. Then continue passing the same work $ argument, with- 
out changing its contents, to each invocation of the JUSTIFYFROM subroutine which 
you intend to read from the same file. Failure to do so could result in the loss of data. 


Example: The following program: 
***example to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: 1 More than 100 words in line. 
2 Can't justify line. 

See alsos JUSTIFYARRAY, FILLARRAY, FILLFROM, LJUST$, RJUST$, CENTERS, 
JUSTIFY$. HEADER$ 

KEEPCHAR$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: KEEPCHARS (sérex, strex) 

Usage: LET aS = KEEPCHARS (text$, oldcharss) 

Summary: Returns the value of text$ with all characters which do not appear in ol dchars$ 
removed. 

Details: The KEEPCHARS function removes from t ex t $ all characters which are not mem- 
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bers of the character set represented by the value of ol dcharsS. That is, itreturns 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


True BASIC Language System 


the value of tex t$ after having deleted any occurrences of characters which do not 
appear in the value of oldchars$. 
The following program: 


LIBRARY “STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF KeepChar$, Punct$ 


OPEN #1: NAME “InFile", ORG BYTE 
LET pun$ = Punct$ 


DO WHILE MORE #1 

READ #1, BYTES 10000: blocks 

LET sum = sum + Len(KeepChar$(block$, pun$)) 
LOOP 
PRINT sum 


GET KEY k 

END 

counts the punctuation in the file named INFILE. 
None 


DELCHAR$, REPCHAR$, NREPCHARS$, MAPCHAR$, PLUGCHAR$, 
NPLUGCHAR$ 


LEFTS$ Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 


See also: 


STRLIB.TRC 

LEFT$ (strex, numex) 

LET a$ = LEFT$ (string$, chars) 
Returns the leftmost chars characters of string$. 


The LEFT$ function returns a specific number of characters from the beginning of 
string$&. The number of characters to be returned is given by the value of chars. 
If the value of chars is less than or equal to 0, the LEFT$ function returns the null 
string. Ifthe value of chars is greater than the number of characters in string$, 
the LEFTS$ function returns the value of string$. 

Note that the LEFT$ function can be useful when converting programs written in 
other forms of BASIC. However, you will likely find that the substring expressions dis- 
cussed in Chapter 17 provide greater speed and flexibility. 

The following program: 

k**example te come 

produces output similar to the following: 


None 
RIGHTS$, MIDS 
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LETTERSS Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntaxs LETTERS$ 

Usage: LET set$ = LETTERSS 

Summary: Returns the set of alphabetic characters. 

Details: The LETTERSS function returns a string containing the set of characters representing 
the letters of the alphabet, both uppercase and lowercase, arranged in ascending order 
according to their ASCII codes. (For a table of the ASCII codes and their corresponding 
characters, see Appendix A.) 

That is, it returns the equivalent of the string constant: 
" ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZabcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz" 

Example: The following program: 
k*e*xexample to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: DIGITS$, UPPER$, LOWER$, ALPHANUMS$, PUNCT$, CONTROL$ 

LJUST$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: LJUSTS$ (strex, numex, strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = LJUST$ (text$, width, back$) 

Summary: Returns a string of the specified length containing the value of text$ left-justified. 

Details: The LJUST$ function takes the value of text $ and adds characters to the end of it as 
necessary to create a string containing width characters with the value of text $ 
left-justified within it. The characters added will be determined by repeating the 
sequence of characters specified by the value of back$. 

If the length of tex t$ is greater than the value specified by width, the LJUST$ 
function returns the value of text$ truncated to width characters. If the value of 
width is less than or equal to 0, the LJUST$ function returns the null string. 

The background pattern added to the end of the value of te x t$ will be formed in such 
a way that all strings formed with the same value of back $ will have identical back- 
ground patterns, regardless of the value of text $. Ifthe value of back$ is thenull 
string or a space, the background pattern will consist solely of blanks, or spaces. 

Example: The following program: 
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**kexample to come 
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produces the following output: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: RJUST$, CENTERS, JUSTIFY$, HEADERS. FILLARRAY, FILLFROM, JUSTIF 
YARRAY, JUSTIFYFROM 

LOWERS Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: LOWER$ 

Usage: LET setS = LOWERS 

Summary: Returns the set of lowercase alphabetic characters. 

Details: The LOWER$ function returns a string containing the set of characters representing 
the letters of the alphabet, in lowercase only, arranged in ascending order according to 
their ASCII codes. (For a table of the ASCII codes and their corresponding characters, 
see Appendix A.) 

That is, it returns the equivalent of the string constant: 
“abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvuxyz" 
Example: The following program: 
**kexample to come 
produces the following output: 
Exceptions: None 
See also: UPPER$, LETTERS$, DIGITS$, ALPHANUM$, PUNCT$, CONTROLS 
LVAL Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: LVAL (strex) 

Usage: LET number = LVAL (string$) 

Summary: Returns the numeric value represented by the contents of its string argument, ignoring 
any extraneous characters on the end of the string. 

Details: The LVAL function is a “leftmost” form of the VAL function. Like the VAL funetion it 


returns the numeric value of contents of its string argument st ring $, but it ignores 
any extraneous characters at the end of the string. 

The string value of s tr ing$ must begin with a valid numeric constant in a form suit- 
able for use with an INPUT or READ statement; however, it may contain any number 
of invalid characters following this value. The numeric portion of the ralue may not 
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contain embedded spaces. Nor may this value contain commas, a dollar sign, or more 
than one decimal point. Note, however, that this value may represent a valid numeric 
constant expressed in exponential (or scientific) notation. 


If the value of s tr ing$ does not begin with a valid numeric constant, the LVAL func- 
tion returns a value of 0. 


The LVAL function is useful when converting programs written in other forms of 
BASIC, which may interpret their VAL functions in this manner. 





Example: The following program: 
***example to come 
produces the following output: 
Exceptions: None 
See also: VAL, DOLLARVAL, SUPERVAL, EVAL 
MAPCHAR$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: MAPCHARS (sérex, strex, strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = MAPCHARS (text$, oldchars$, newchars$s) 

Summary: _ Returns the value of text $ with all characters ino ldchars$ mapped to the associ- 
ated characters in newchars$. 

Details: The MAPCHAR$ function maps one set of characters onto another. It returns the 
value of tex t$ after having replaced any occurrences of characters appearing in the 
value of oLdchars$ with their corresponding characters appearing in the value of 
newcharss. 

The correspondence of the two character sets represented by oLdchars$ and 
newchars$ is based solely upon position within the set. That is, any occurrence of 
the first character in ol dchars$ will be replaced by the first character in 
newcharss, and so on. 

For this reason, the values of oldchars$ and newchars$ must contain thesame 
number of characters; otherwise, the MAPCHARS$ function generates an error. 

Example: The following program: 
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LIBRARY "STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Punct$, MapChar$ 


OPEN #1: NAME "InFile" 


LET pun$ = Punct$ 
LET sp$ = Repeat$(" "“, Len(pun$)) 
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DO WHILE MORE #1 
LINE INPUT #1: Line$ 
PRINT MapChar$(line$, pun$, sp$) 

LOOP 
GET KEY k 
END 
lists the contents of a text file named INFILE, mapping all occurrences of punctuation 
to spaces, 

Exceptions: 1 MapChar$ sets have different lengths. 

See also: REPCHAR$, NREPCHAR$, DELCHAR$, KEEPCHAR$, PLUGCHAR$S, 
NPLUGCHAR$ 

MIDS$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: MIDS (strex, numex, numex) 

Usage: LET a$ = MIDS Cstring$, start, chars) 

Summary: Returns chars characters of s tr ing$ beginning at character position start. 

Details: The MID$ function returns a specific number of characters from a specified position 
within st ring$. The number of characters to be returned is given by the value of 
chars. And the character position at which this series of characters should begin is 
given by the valueof start. 
Ifthe value of start is less than 1, 1 will be used instead. If the value of star t is 
greater than the number of characters in s tr ing$ or the value of chars isless than 
or equal to 0, the MIID$ function returns the null string. If their are fewer than chars 
characters following the position indicated by s tar t, only the existing characters will 
be returned. 
Note that the MID$ function can be useful when converting programs written in other 
forms of BASIC. However, you will likely find that the substring expressions discussed 
in Chapter 17 provide greater speed and flexibility. 

Example: The following program: 
**%*example to come 
produces output similar to the following: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: RIGHTS, LEFT$ 
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NEXTWORD Subroutine 
Library: STRLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL NEXTWORD (strex, strex, strex) 
Usage: CALL NEXTWORD (phrase$, word$, delims$) 
Summary: — Returns the next word, as delineated by any series of delimiter characters, frorn the 
specified phrase. 
Details: The NEXTWORD subroutine returns the next “word” from the specified “phrase.” 


A phrase is defined as any series of characters, and a word is defined as any series of 
characters except those defined as delimiters. 


When invoking the NEXTWORD subroutine, you pass the phrase as phrase$ and 
the characters to be defined as delimiters as de ims $. The subroutine then examines 
the phrase, looking for the first set of one or more non-delimiter characters which are 
set off from the rest of the phrase by delimiters, and returns this set of non-delimiter 
characters after having stripped off any leading or trailing delimiters. It also updates 
the value of phrase$ to eliminate the returned word and its adjacent delimiters. 





For example, assume you have passed de | im$ with a value of ““#,” and p hrases 
with a value of “***abc***def**” to the NEXTWORD subroutine. The subroutine would 
return word$ witha value of “abc” and phrase$ with a new value of “def**’. This 
process is often referred to as parsing a phrase. 
Ifthe value of phrase$ is the null string or contains nothing but delimiters, the 
NEXTWORD subroutine will return both word$ and phrase$ with values of the 
null string. 
Note that the NEXTWORD subroutine is closely related to, but subtly different from, 
the BREAKUP subroutine. The NEXTWORD subroutine treats a series of contiguous 
delimiter characters as a single delimiter, while the BREAKUP subroutine treats each 
individual delimiter character as a delimiter in its own right. For some applications you 
will want to use the NEXTWORD subroutine, for others you will want to use the 
BREAKUP subroutine. 

Example: The following program: 


**e*example to come 
produces the following output: 


Exceptions: None 
See also: BREAKUP, EXPLODE, EXPLODEN 
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NICEDATE$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: NICEDATES (stvex) 

Usage: LET aS = NICEDATES Cadate$) 

Summary: Returns the date represented by the value of adat e$ in string form consisting of the 
month name, the day of the month, and the year. 

Details: The NICEDATES function takes as its argument a date in the format produced by the 
DATE$ function and returns that date in expanded form. This expanded form consists 
of the full name of the month, the day of the month, and the full year. 

The value of adate$ must represent a date in the same format produced by the 
DATES function. That is, the value of adate$ must be a string in the form “YYYYM- 
MDD”, where YYYY represents the year, MM the month, and DD the day. If adate$ 
does not represent such a value, then the NICEDATE$ function generates an error. 
To return the current date in the same format, use the TODAY$ function. To return a 
date in an abbreviated format, use the SHORTDATES function. 

Example: The following program: 

***kexample to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: 1 Bad date given to NiceDate$: 00000000 

See also: DATES, DATE, SHORTDATE$, WEEKDAY$, WEEKDAY, TODAYS, TIME, 
TIMES, NICETIMES, NOW$ 

NICETIMES Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: NICETIMES (strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = NICETIMES CatimeS) 

Summary: — Returns the time represented by the value of at ime$ in string form consisting of the 
hour and minute and an indication of a.m. or p.m. 

Details: The NICETIME$ function takes as its argument a time measured by the 24-hour clock 


and returns that time as measured by the 12-hour clock in string form. The returned 
time will be in the form “HH:MM”, where HH is the hour and MM is the minute, and 
the string “a.m.” or “ p.m.” will be appended as appropriate. 

The value of at ime$ must represent a time measured by the 24-hour clock in the 
same format produced by the TIME$ function. That is, the value of at ine$ must bea 
string in the form “HH:MM:SS’, where HH represents the hour, MM the minute, and 
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5S the second. If at ime $ does not represent such a value, then the NICETIME$ 
function generates an error. 


To return the current time in the same format, use the NOW$ function. 


Examples The following program: 
***example to come 
produces output similar to the following: 

Exceptions: 1 Bad time given to NiceTime$: 99:99:99 

See alse: TIMES, TIME, NOW$, DATE, DATE$, NICEDATE$, SHORTDATE$, 
WEEKDAY$, WEEKDAY, TODAY$ 

NOSPACE$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: NOSPACES (strex) 

Usages LET aS = NOSPACES (string$) 

Summary; Returns the value of its argument s tr ing$ with all spaces removed. 

Details: The NOSPACE$ function returns the value of its argument with all spaces removed. 

Example: The following program: 
***example to come 
produces output similar to the following: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: LTRIM$, RTRIM$, TRIM$, JUSTIFY$, INTRIM$ 

NOWS Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: NOW$ 

Usage: LET aS = NOWS 

Summary: Returns the current time in string form consisting of the hour and minute and an indi- 
cation of a.m. or p.m. 

Details: The NOW$ function returns the current time as measured by the 12-hour clock in 
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string form. The time will be in the form “HH:MM”, where HH is the hour and MM is 
the minute, and the string “a.m.” or “ p.m.” will be appended as appropriate. 


If the current computer hardware is not able to report the time, then the NOW$ func- 
tion generates an error. 
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The NOW$ function obtains its results from your operating system, which in turn 
obtains its results from your computer’s internal clock. If you find that the NOWS$ func- 
tion is returning erroneous results, you most likely have to reset yourcomputer’s inter- 
nal clock. 


To return an arbitrary time in the same format, use the NICETIMES$ function. 


Example: The following program: 
***example to come 
produces output similar to the following: 

Exceptions: 1 Bad time given to NiceTime$: 99:99:99 

See also: TIMES, TIME, NICETIME$, DATE, DATE$, NICEDATE$, SHORTDATES, 
WEEKDAY$, WEEKDAY, TODAY$ 

NPLUGCHAR$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: NPLUGCHARS (strex, strex, strex) 

Usage: LET aS = NPLUGCHARS (text$, chars$, template$) 

Summary: Returns the value of text $ with all characters which do not appearin chars$ 
replaced by the specified template. 

Details: The NPLUGCHAR$ function replaces all characters in text$ which are not also 
members of the character set represented by the value of chars$. Each occurrence 
within text$ ofa character that is not part of chars$ is replaced by the value of 
templates. 

The NPLUGCHARS$ function differs from the NREPCHAR$ function in that the 
value of template$ is treated as a template. This means that each occurrence of the 
character combination “#1” within the value of template will be replaced with the value 
of the character which will be replaced by the template. 

Example: The following program: 

***example to come 
produces the following output: 
Exceptions: None 
See also: PLUGCHAR$, DELCHAR$, KEEPCHAR$, REPCHAR$, NREPCHAR, 


MAPCHAR$ 
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NREPCHARS Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: NREPCHARS (strex, strex, strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = NREPCHARS (text$, oldchars$, new$) 

Summary: Returns the value of text $ with all characters not appearingin ol dchars$ 
replaced by the value of newS. 

Details: The NREPCHARS$ function maps all characters which are not members ofa character 
set to a single string. It returns the value of tex t$ after having replaced any occur- 
rences of characters not appearing in the value of ol dchars $ with the value of 
news. 

Example: The following program: 

LIBRARY “STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Digits$, NRepChar$ 
OPEN #1: NAME "“InFile" 
LET chars$ = Digits$ 
DO WHILE MORE #1 
LINE INPUT #1: lines 
PRINT NRepChar$(line$, chars$, " ") 
LOOP 
GET KEY k 
END 
lists the contents of a text file named INFILE, replacing all characters which are not 
digits with spaces. 

Exceptions: None 

See also: REPCHAR$, MAPCHAR$, DELCHAR$, KEEPCHARS, PLUGCHARS, 
NPLUGCHAR$ 

PLUGCHARS$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: PLUGCHARS (strex, strex, sirex) 

Usage: LET aS = PLUGCHARS (text$, chars$, templates) 

Summary: Returns the value of text $ with all characters which do appear in chars $ replaced 
by the specified template. 

Details: The PLUGCHARS$ function replaces all characters in text $ which are members of 
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the character set represented by the value of chars $. Each occurrence of a character 
from chars$ within text $ is replaced by the value of templLate$. 
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The PLUGCHAR$ function differs from the REPCHARS$ function in that the value of 
temp Late$ is treated as a template. This means that each occurrence of the charac- 
ter combination “#1” within the value of template$ will be replaced with the value 
of the character which will be replaced by the template. 

Example: The following program: 

LIBRARY "STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Control$, PlugChar$ 
OPEN #1: NAME "InFile" 
OPEN #2: NAME “OutFile", CREATE NEW 
LET ctl$ = Control$ 
DO WHILE MORE #1 
LINE INPUT #1: Lines 
PRINT #2: PlugChar$(line$, ctl$, "/#1" 
LOOP 
GET KEY k 
END 
places a slash (\) before each control character in the file named INFILE and stores the 
results in the file named OLDFILE. 

Exceptions: None 

See also: NPLUGCHAR$, DELCHAR$, KEEPCHAR$, REPCHAR$, NREPCHAR$, 
MAPCHAR$ 

PLUGMIX$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: PLUGMIXS (sirex, strex, strex) 

Usage: LET aS = PLUGMIX$S (text$, old$, templates) 

Summary: Returns the value of te x t$ with occurrences of the value of ol d$, in any mix of 
upper- and lowercase, replaced by the specified template. 

Details: The PLUGMIX$ function replaces all occurrences of the value of o Ld $,in any mix of 
uppercase and lowercase, within text $. Each occurrence of the value of ol d$ within 
texts is replaced by the value of templates. 

The PLUGMIX$ function differs from the REPMIX$ function in that the value of 
templates is treated as a template. This means that each occurrence of the charac- 
ter combination “#1” within the value of temp late$ will be replaced with the value 
of ol d$ asit was found in text$. 

Example: The following program: 


*k*example to come 
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produces the following output: 


Exceptions; None 
See also: PLUGSTR$, PLUGCHAR$, REPMIX$, DELMIX$ 
PLUGSTR$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: PLUGSTR$ (strex, strex, strex) 

Usages LET a$ = PLUGSTR$ (text$, old$, template$) 

Summary: Returns the value of tex t $ with occurrences of the value of od $ replaced by the 
specified template. 

Details: The PLUGSTR$ function replaces all occurrences of the value of ol d$ within 
text$. Each occurrence of the value of ol d$ within t ex t $ is replaced by the value 
of templates. 

The PLUGSTRS$ function differs from the REPSTR$ function in that the value of 
template$ is treated as a template. This means that each occurrence of the charac- 
ter combination “#1” within the value of temp late$ will be replaced with the value 
of old$. 

Example: The following program: 

***example to come 
produces the following output: 
Exceptions; None 
See also: PLUGMIX$, PLUGCHAR$, REPSTR$, DELSTR$ 
PUNCT$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: PUNCTS$ 

Usage: LET set$ = PUNCTS 

Summary: Returns the set of punctuation characters. 

Details: The PUNCTS function returns a string containing the set of characters representing 
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punctuation, arranged in ascending order according to their ASCII codes. (For a table of 
the ASCII codes and their corresponding characters, see Appendix A.) 


That is, it returns the equivalent of the string constant: 

"OEUUMHSZa (et ,—./2 7 <=> 200\I4_ per" 

where the pair of consecutive quotation marks results in the inclusion of a single quota- 
tion mark. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 
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Note that this function returns only those punctuation characters represented in the 
standard ASCTI character set. Depending upon the current operating environment 
there may be additional punctuation characters available which are not represented 
within the results of the PUNCTS$ function. 


The following program: 
*tkexample to come 


produces the following output: 


None 
UPPERS, LOWER$, LETTERS$, DIGITS$, ALPHANUM$, CONTROLS 


REPCHARS Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 


See also: 


STRLIB.TRC 
REPCHARS$ (strex, strex, strex) 
LET a$ = REPCHARS Ctext$, oldchars$, new$) 


Returns the value of text $ with all characters in oldchars$ replaced by the value 
of newS, 

The REPCHARS$ function maps the members of a character set to asingle string. It 
returns the value of tex t$ after having replaced any occurrences of characters 
appearing in the value of oldchars$ with the value of newS. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF Punct$, RepChar$ 


OPEN #1: NAME “InFile” 
LET chars$ = Punct$ 


DO WHILE MORE #1 

LINE INPUT #1: Lines 

PRINT RepCharS$Cline&, chars$, "<PUNCT>") 
LOOP 


GET KEY k 
END 


lists the contents of a text file named INFILE, replacing all occurrences of punctuation 
with the phrase “<PUNCT>”. 


None 


MAPCHARS, NREP CHARS, DELCHAR$, KEEPCHAR$, PLUGCHARS, 
NPLUGCHARS, REPSTRS$, REPMIX$ 
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REPMIX$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: REPMIX$ (strex, strex, strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = REPMIX$ (text$, old$, newS) 

Summary: Returns the value of tex t$ with all occurrences of the value of oL dS, in any mix of 
upper- and lowercase letters, replaced by the value of new §. 

Details: The REPMIX$ function replaces occurrences of one substring with another, ignoring 
case. It returns the value of tex t$ after having replaced any occurrences of the value 
of oLd$, in any mix of upper- and lowercase letters, with the value of ne wS. 

If the value of o Ld$ does not appear within the value of t ex t $, the REPMIX$ func- 
tion returns the value of tex t $ untouched. 

Example: The following program: 

LIBRARY "STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF RepMix$ 
OPEN #1: NAME "InFile" 
OPEN #2: NAME “OutFile", CREATE NEW 
SET #2: MARGIN MAXNUM 
DO WHILE MORE #1 
LINE INPUT #1: Lines 
PRINT #2: RepMix$(LineS, “print", "PRINT") 
LOOP 
END 
copies the contents of the file named INFILE to the newly created file named OUT- 
FILE, changing all occurrences of the word “print,” regardless of case, into uppercase. 
Exceptions: None 
See also: REPSTR$, REPCHAR$, DELSTR$, PLUGSTR$ 
REPSTR$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: REPSTR$ (strex, strex, strex) 

Usage: LET aS = REPSTRS (text$, old$, newS) 

Summary: — Returns the value of text$ with all occurrences of the value of ol d$ replaced by the 
value of newS. 

Details: The REPSTR$ function replaces occurrences of one substring with another. It returns 
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the value of text $ after having replaced any occurrences of the value of ol d$ with 
the value of newS. 

If the value of o Ld$ does not appear within the value of t ex t $, the REPSTR$ func- 
tion returns the value of text $ untouched. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


True BASIC Language System 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “STRLEB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF RepStrs 


OPEN #1: NAME "InFile”, ORG BYTE 
OPEN #2: NANE “OutFile", CREATE NEW, ORG BYTE 


LET cr$ 


= Chr$(13) 
LET crlf$ = 


cr$ & Chr$(10) 


DO WHILE MORE #1 

READ 41, BYTES 10000: block$ 

WRITE #2: RepStr$Cline$, cr$, crlf$) 
LOOP 


END 

copies the contents of the file named INFILE to the newly created file named OUT- 
FILE, changing all occurrences of a carriage return to a carriage return followed by a 
line feed. 

None 


REPMIX$, REPCHAR$, DELSTR$, PLUGSTR$ 


REVERSES Function 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Examples 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


STRLIB.TRC 

REVERSES (strex) 

LET a$ = REVERSES (string$) 

Returns the value of its argument s tr ing$ with all of its characters in reverse order. 


The REVERSE$ function accepts a string argument, reverses the order of the charac- 
ters which it contains, and returns the result. 


If the value of its argument is the null string, the REVERSES function will return the 
null string. 


The following program: 
***exanple to come 


produces output similar to the following: 


None 
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RIGHTS Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: RIGHTS (strex, numex) 

Usage: LET a$ = RIGHTS (string$, chars) 

Summary: Returns the rightmost chars characters of stringS. 

Details: The RIGHTS function returns a specific number of characters from the end of 
string$. The number of characters to be returned is given by the value of chars. 
If the value of chars is less than or equal to 0, the RIGHT'$ function returns the null 
string. If the value of chars is greater than the number of charactersin string$, 
the RIGHTS function returns the value of string$. 
Note that the RIGHTS function can be useful when converting programs written in 
other forms of BASIC. However, you will likely find that the substring expressions dis- 
cussed in Chapter 17 provide greater speed and flexibility. 

Example: The following program: 
***kexample to come 
produces output similar to the following: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: LEFT$, MID$ 

RJUSTS$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: RJUSTS (strex, numex, strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = RJUSTS (text$, width, back$) 

Summary: Returns a string of the specified length containing the value of t ext $ right-justified. 

Details: The RJUST$ function takes the value of tex t $ and adds characters to the beginning 
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of it as necessary to create a string containing width characters with the value of 
text$ right-justified within it. The characters added will be determined by repeating 
the sequence of characters specified by the value of back$. 


Ifthe length of text $ is greater than the value specified by width, the RJUST$ 
function returns the value of text $ truncated to width characters. Ifthe value of 
width is less than or equal to 0, the RJUST$ function returns the null string. 


The background pattern added to the beginning of the value of t ext $ will he formed 
in such a way that all strings formed with the same value of bac k$ will have identical 
background patterns, regardless of the value of text$. If the value of back$ is the 
null string or a space, the background pattern will consist solely of blanks, or spaces. 
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Example: The following program: 
kk example to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: LJUST$, CENTERS, JUSTIFY$, HEADERS. FILLARRAY, FILLFROM, JUSTIF- 
YARRAY, JUSTIFYFROM 

RNDSTR$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: RNDSTRS$ (strex, numex) 

Usage: LET a$ = RNDSTRS (chars$, length) 

Summary: Returns a string of the specified Leng th composed of characters randomly chosen 
from the characters comprising the value of chars$. 

Details: The RNDSTR$ function returns a randomly generated string. The length of the string 
will be determined by the value of Length, and the characters in the string will be 
drawn randomly from the characters comprising the value of chars$. 

Ifa single character appears more than once in the value of chars$, the probability ot 
that character appearing in the resulting string will be increased appropriately. 

The RNDSTR$ function is useful for creating names for temporary files, It is algo use- 
ful for creating strings to test string handling algorithms. 

Examples The following program: 


LIBRARY “STRLIB.TRC" 
DECLARE DEF RndStrs 


LET first$ = "ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ" 
LET rest$ = first$ & "0123456789" 





DO 
LET fname$ = RndStr$(first$,1) & RndStr$(rest$,7) 
WHEN ERROR IN 
OPEN #1: NAME fname$S, CREATE NEW 
EXIT DO 
USE 
! Do nothing 
END WHEN 
LOOP 
PRINT “File created: "; fname$S 
GET KEY k 
END 
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uses the RNDSTR$ function to create a temporary file name and then uses that name 
to create the file. Note that the name begins with a letter and then contains seven char- 
acters which may be letters or digits. 





Exceptions: None 
See also: 
ROMANS Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: ROMANS (numex) 

Usages LET romannum$ = ROMANS (number) 

Summary: Returns the string representation of its numeric argument in Roman numerals. 

Details: The ROMAN$ function returns the string representation of the value of number as 
Roman numerals. For example, if passed a value of 117, the ROMAN$ function would 
return the string value: 
CXVII 
As you can see, the Roman numerals will be represented entirely in uppercase letters. 
The Roman representation of a negative number will begin with a minus sign. 
Since Roman numerals may only represent whole numbers, the ROMAN$ function will 
generate an error if you pass it a non-integer value. 

Examples The following program: 
LIBRARY "STRLIB.TRC™ 
DECLARE DEF Romans 
LET year$ = Roman$(1900+Int(Date/1000)) 
PRINT "Copyright (c) "; year$; " by True BASIC, Inc.” 
GET KEY k 
END 
produces the following output: 
Copyright (c) MCMXCIV by True BASIC, Inc." 

Exceptions: None 

See also: ENGLISHNUM$ 

SHORTDATES Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: SHORTDATES (strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = SHORTDATES (adate$) 

Summary: — Returns the date represented by the value of adat e$ in string form consisting of the 
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day of the month, the month name, and the year in abbreviated format. 
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Details: 


23 Example: 
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The SHORTDATES function takes as its argument a date in the format produced by 
the DATES function and returns that date in abbreviated, but legible, form. This 
abbreviated form consists of the day of the month, the three-character abbreviation of 
the month name, and the last two digits of the year. 


The value of ada te3 must represent a date in the same format produced by the 
DATES function. That is, the value of adate$ must be astring in the form “YYYYM- 
MDD”, where YYYY represents the year, MM the month, and DD the day. [Fadate$ 
does not represent such a value, then the SHORTDATES$ function generates an error, 


To return a date in an expanded format, use the NICEDATE$ function. 
The following program: 

*k® example to come 

produces the following output: 


Exceptions: 1 Bad date given to ShortDate$: 00000000 

See also: DATE$, DATE, SHORTDATES, WEEKDAY$, WEEKDAY, TODAYS, TIME, 
TIMES, NICETIMES, NOW$ 

SUPERVAL Subroutine 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL SUPERVAL (sirarrarg, strex, numvar) 

strarrarg:: sirarr 
strarr bowlegs 

Usages CALL SUPERVAL (table$(), expression$, result) 

Summary: Evaluates the expression represented by the contents of expression$ and returns 
the resulting value in result. 

Details: The SUPERVAL subroutine evaluates the numeric expression represented by the 


value of expression$ and returns the resulting value in result. 

The value of expression$ must represent a numeric expression which is valid 
under the rules of True BASIC. This expression may contain both numeric constants 
and variables. 

You can use expressions like “a = 2” or “length, width, height = 1” to create variables 
and set their values. 

Like the numeric constants, the variables used in expression$ must follow True 
BASIC’s rules for the formation of variable names. These variables are not connected 
with the variables used in your program code; they form their own variable poo] which 
is created and used exclusively by the SUPERVAL subroutine. 

The SUPERVAL subroutine uses the table$ array to manage this pool of variables, 
You don’t need to worry about maintaining the table$ array; just pass any one- 
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dimensional array as table$, and the SUPERVAL subroutine will do the rest. 
However, since the tab e$ array is used to store the variable pool, you should be sure 
to pass the same t abl e$ array to each invocation of the SUPERVAL subroutine 
which you would like to have access to the variables in that pool. 


The value of expression$ may incorporate any of the following operators: 
Operators Available to SUPERVAL 
+ = * / e ¢ } 


In addition, the value of express ion$ may incorporate any of the following numeric 
functions: 


Functions Available to SUPERVAL 


SIN COS TAN ATN SQR 

SINH COSH TANK ASIN ACOS 

SEC csc COT MAXNUM EPS 

PI SGN ABS RAD DEG 

L0G LoG2 LOG10 EXP RND 

INT ROUND IP FP CEIL 
DATE TIME , 


Note that numeric functions requiring two arguments, including the two-argument 
form of the ROUND function, are not available for use in the value of 
expressions. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “STRLIB. TRC" 
DIM vars$(1) 


CALL SuperVal(vars$(), "a 
CALL SuperVal(vars$(), “b 
PRINT result 


342", result) 
SarCad", result) 


DO 
LINE INPUT PROMPT “Expression (0 to quit): “": expr$ 
IF expr$ = "0" then EXIT DO 
CALL SuperVal(vars$(), expr$, result) 
PRINT result 
LOOP 


GET KEY k 
END 
produces output similar to the following: 


3 
Expression (0 to quit): a 
9 
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Expression (0 to quit): b 
3 
Expression (0 to quit): a + b 
12 
Expression (0 to quit): c = a/f(b*2) 
135 
Expression (0 to quit): a * Pi 
28.274334 
Expression (0 to quit): 0 

Exceptions: 1 SuperVal string isn’t a proper expression. 
2 Unknown function or variable in SuperVal. 
3 Bad variable name in SuperVal: name 
3002 Negative number to non-integral power. 
3008 Zero to negative power. 

3004. LOG of number <= 0. 
3005 SQR of negative number. 
4001 VAL string isn’t a proper number. 
See also: EVAL, VAL, LVAL, DOLLARVAL 
TODAYS Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: TODAY$ 

Usage: LET a$ = TODAYS 

Summary: — Returns the current date in string form consisting of the name of the day of the week, 
the month name, the day of the month, and the year. 

Details: The TODAYS function returns the current date in string form. The format begins with 
the name of the weekday, followed by the full name of the month, the day of the month, 
and the full year. 

For instance, the TODAY$ function might return: 

Tuesday, June 14, 1994 

If the current computer hardware is not able to report the date, then the TODAY$ 
function generates an error. 

The TODAY$ function obtains its results from your operating system, which in turn 
obtains its results from your computer’s internal clock. If you find that the TODAYS 
function is returning erroneous results, you most likely have to reset your cormputer’s 
internal clock. 

Examples The following program: 


***example to come 
produces the following output: 
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Exceptions: 1 Bad date given to NiceDate$: 00000000 
i Bad date given to WeekDay: 00000000 
1 Bad date given to WeekDay$: 00000000 

See also: DATE$, DATE, NICEDATE$, SHORTDATE$, WEEKDAYS, WEEKDAY, TIME, 
TIME$, NICETIME$, NOW$ 

UNIQ$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: UNIQ$ (strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = UNIQS (text$) 

Summary: — Returns the set of characters contained within the value of text $. 

Details: The UNIQ$ function returns a string containing the set of characters contained in the 
value of its argument. 

That is, the UNIQ$ function returns a string which contains one of each character 
which appears in the value of its argument. The characters will be organized within the 
resulting string in ascending order by their ASCII codes. Thus, uppercase letters will 
be listed before all lowercase letters. 

Example: The following program: 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: CHARUNION$, CHARINT$, CHARDIFF$, CHARS$ 

UPPER$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: UPPER$ 

Usage: LET set$ = UPPERS 

Summary: — Returns the set of uppercase alphabetic characters. 

Details: The UPPER$ function returns a string containing the set of characters representing 
the letters of the alphabet, in uppercase only, arranged in ascending order according to 
their ASCII codes. (For a table of the ASCII codes and their corresponding characters, 
see Appendix A.) 

That is, it returns the equivalent of the string constant: 
"ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ" 
Example: The following program: 
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e*e*xexample to come 
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produces the following output: 

Exceptions: None 

See also: LOWER$, LETTERS$, DIGITS$, ALPHANUM$, PUNCT$, CONTROLS 

WEEKDAY Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: WEEKDAY (strex) 

Usage: LET a$ = WEEKDAYS Cadate$) 

Summary: Returns the number of the weekday on which the specified date falls. 

Details: The WEEKDAY function takes as its argument a date in the format produced by the 
DATE$ function and returns the number of the day of the week on which that date 
falls. 

The WEEKDAY function returns a number between 1 and 7, inclusive, where L indi- 
cates Sunday and 7 indicates Saturday. 

The value of ada te$ must represent a date between the years 1908 and 2099, inclu- 
sive, in the same format produced by the DATES function. That is, the value of 
adate$ must bea string in the form “YYYYMMDD”, where YYYY represents the 
year, MM the month, and DD the day. If adate$ does not represent such a value, 
then the WEEKDAY function generates an error. 

To return the full name of the day of the week on which a particular date falls, use the 
WEEKDAYS$ function. 

Example: The following program: 
x**example to come 
produces the following output: 

Exceptions: 1 Bad date given to WeekDay: 00000000 

See also: DATES, DATE, NICEDATE$, SHORTDATES, TODAY$, WEEKDAYS, TIME, 
TIMES, NICETIMES$, NOW$ 

WEEKDAY$ Function 

Library: STRLIB.TRC 

Syntax: WEEKDAYS (strex) 

Usage: LET aS = WEEKDAYS (adate$) 

Summary: — Returns the full name of the weekday on which the specified date falls. 

Details: The WEEKDAY$ function takes as its argument a date in the format produced by the 


DATES function and returns the full name of the day of the week on which that date 
falls. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 


See alse: 


ay9r 


The value of ada te$ must represent a date between the years 1901 and 2099, inclu- 
sive, in the same format produced by the DATES function. That is, the value of 
adate$ must bea string in the form “YYYYMMDD”, where YYYY represents the 
year, MM the month, and DD the day. If adate$ does not represent such a value, 
then the WEEKDAYS function generates an error. 


To return the number of the day of the week on which a particular date falls, use the 
WEEKDAY function. 


The following program: 
***example to come 


produces the following output: 
1 Bad date given to WeekDay$: 00000000 


DATE$, DATE, NICEDATE$, SHORTDATES, TODAY$, WEEKDAY, TIME, 
‘TIMES, NICETIME$, NOW$ 
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Sorting and Searching Library 


The library file SORTLIB.TRC contains several sorting and searching utilities. Each sorting and searching 
subroutine comes in two forms, one for numbers and one for strings. The name of the subroutine ends with 
an “N’” for numbers, and in “S” for strings. 

The two subroutines SORTN and SORTS perform ordinary in-place sorts. The two subroutines PPORTN 
and PSORTS perform indexed (or pointer) sorts. 

The two subroutines CSORTN and CSORTS perform sorting according to a relation defined by the pro- 
grammer. The two subroutines CPSORTN and CPSORTS perform indexed (or pointer) sorts according to 
a relation defined by the programmer. 

The four subroutines CS9EARCHN, CSEARCHS, SEARCHN, and SEARCHS search lists (numeric or 
string) for a match. SEARCHN and SEARCHS use the ordinary relational operator “=”, CSEARCHN and 
CSEARCHS require the user to provide a special subroutine to define whether or not the array element 
meets the conditions of the search. 

The two subroutines REVERSEN and REVERSES simply reverse the order of the elements in the 
numeric or string array. That is, the first element will become the last, and so on. 


CPSORTN Subroutine 
Library: SORTLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL CPSORTN (numarrarg, numarrarg) 
numarrarg::  numarr 
numearr bowlegs 
Usage: CALL CPSORTN Cvalues(), indices()) 


Summary: Performs a pointer sort on the values stored in va Lue and stores the pornters, or 
indices, to the elements in indices in the order specified by a customized cornpari- 
son routine. 

Details: The CPSORTN subroutine performs a “pointer sort” on the values stored in the 
numeric array values. Pointer sorts do not actually rearrange the values in the array 
which they are sorting, rather they create a second array that contaims the first array's 
indices arranged in the order of the sorted values. The CPSORTN subroutine returns 
this array of indices as indices. 

For a more detailed discussion of pointer sorts, see the PSORTN subroutine laterin 
this chapter. 

The CPSORTN subroutine compares elements based upon the stand ard relational 
operators in order to create a list of indices that represent the valuessorted into 
ascending order. While this is useful for the vast majority of circumstances, you may 
occasionally need to specify a different comparison. 
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The CPSORTN subroutine requires that you define the comparison that will be used to 
determine the way in which the items will be ordered. You do so by defining an external 
subroutine named CompareN in the form: 


SUB CompareN (a, b, compflag) 


Within the Compar eN subroutine a and b are the two values which are being com- 
pared, and comp f Lag is the flag variable that is used to return the results of the com- 
parison. If a should come before b, then comp flag should be set equal to—1. Ifa 
should be considered a tie with b, then comp flag should be set equal to 0. And if a 
should come after b, then comp flag should be set equal to L 

It is your responsibility to ensure that the behavior of the CompareN subroutine is 
well-defined and bug-free. If your CompareN subroutine is not well-behaved, the 
resulting indices array will not represent a proper sorting of the items in values. 





As an external subroutine, CompareN may be defined in the main program file or in a 
library file. 

Note that the CPSORTN subroutine sorts the entire va Lues array. Thus, if you have 
only assigned values to the first 100 elements of a 1000-element array, the resulting 
indices array will contain the indices of 900 zero-valued elements of va Lue s 
merged into the sorted result. 


Example: The following program: 
LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC" 


DIM name$(6), grade(6), indices(6) 

MAT READ name$, grade 

DATA Kollwitz, Hu, Starr, Ransom, White, Sankar 
DATA 75, 93, 95, 68, 84, 8 


CALL CPSortN(grade, indices) ' Sort by grades 
FOR i = 1 to 6 

LET j = indices(i) 

PRINT name$(j); grade(j) 


NEXT i 
GET KEY k 
END 


SUB CompareN (a, b, compflag) 
IF a > b then 
LET compflag = -1 
ELSEIF a = b then 
LET compflag = 0 
ELSE 
LET compflag = 1 
END IF 
END SUB 
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performs a pointer sort on a set of parallel arrays and uses the results to print beth 
arrays sorted into descending order by grade. 

Exceptions: None 

See also: CPSORTS, PSORTN, SORTN 

CPSORTS Subroutine 

Library: SORTLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL CPSORTS (strarrarg, numarrarg) 
strarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 
numarrarg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 

Usage: CALL CPSORTS (values$(), indices()) 

Summary: — Performsa pointer sort on the values stored in va Lues$ and stores the pointers, or 
indices, to the elements in indices in the order specified by a customized compari- 
son routine, 

Details: The CPSORTS subroutine performs a “pointer sort” on the values stored in the string 


array vaLues$. Pointer sorts do not actually rearrange the values in the array which 
they are sorting, rather they create a second array which contains the first array’s 
indices arranged in the order of the sorted values. The CPSORTS subroutine returns 
this array of indices as indices. 


For a more detailed discussion of pointer sorts, see the PSORTS subroutine later in 
this chapter. 

The CPSORTS subroutine compares elements based upon the standard relational 
operators in order to create a list of indices that represent the values sorted into 
ascending order. While this is useful for the vast majority of circumstances, you may 
occasionally need to specify a different comparison. 


The CPSORTS subroutine requires that you define the comparison that will be used to 
determine the way in which the items will be ordered. You do so by defining an externa] 
subroutine named CompareS in the form: 

SUB Compares (a$, b$, compflag) 

Within the CompareS subroutine a$ and b$ are the two values which are being cem- 
pared, and comp fag is the flag variable that is used to return the results of the com- 
parison. If a$ should come before b$, then comp flag should be set equal to -1. If a$ 
should be considered a tie with b$, then comp flag should be set equal to 0. And if 
a$ should come after b$, then comp flag should be set equal to 1. 

It is your responsibility to ensure that the behavior of the CompareS subroutine is 
well-defined and bug-free. If your Compare$ subroutine is not well-behaved, the 
resulting indices array will not represent a proper sorting of the items m valuess, 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 
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As an external subroutine, Compare $ may be defined in the main program file or ina 
library file. In fact, several library files containing common forms of the Compar eS sub- 
routine have been included with your True BASIC system. To use any of these provided 
comparisons, simply include the appropriate LIBRARY statement in your program. 
The COMPCASE library file contains a version of CompareS that performs a case- 
blind string comparison. 

The COMPKEY library file contains a version of Compare S that performs a string 
comparison based upon the value stored in a specific substring of each element. This 
substring is called a “key field,” and you must modify and replace the COMPKEY file in 
order to change the parameters used to define the key field. 





The COMPKEY? library file contains a version of Compares that performs a string 
comparison based upon the values stored in two specified substrings, or key fields, 
within each element. You must modify and replace the COMPKEY?2 file in order to 
change the parameters used to define the two key fields. 


The COMPNUM library file contains a version of Compare S that performs an “intu- 
itive” comparison of strings containing numeric elements. For instance, it defines the 
value "2" to come before the value "123". 


Note that the CPSORTS subroutine sorts the entire values$ array. Thus, if you 
have only assigned values to the first 100 elements of a 1000-element array, the result- 
ing indices array will contain the indices of 900 null-valued elements of values $ 
merged into the sorted result. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY “SortLib.TRC" 
LIBRARY "CompCase.TRC” 


DIM name$(6), grade(6), indices(6) 

MAT READ name$, grade 

DATA Kollwitz, Hu, Starr, Ransom, White, Sankar 
DATA 75, 954° 957, 68, 84, 88 


CALL CPSortS(name$, indices) ! Sort by grades 
FOR i = 1 to 6 

LET j = indices(i) 

PRINT name$(j); grade(j) 


NEXT i 
GET KEY k 
END 


performs a case-blind pointer sort on a set of parallel arrays and uses the results to 
print both arrays sorted by name. 


None 
CPSORTN, PSORTS, SORTS 
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CSEARCHN Subroutine 

Library: SORTLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL CSEARCHN (numarrarg, numex, numvar, numvar) 
numarrarg:: numarr 

numarr bowlegs 

Usage: CALL CSEARCHN (array(), number, index, found) 

Summary: Searches array for the value number utilizing a user-defined comparison and 
returns found asa non-zero value if it is found. Index reports the subscript value of 
number within array. 

Details: The CSEARCHN subroutine searches through the numeric array array for an ele- 


ment with the value number and returns the subscript of its location in index. This 
search is performed using a customized comparison subroutine defined by the program. 


The SEARCHN subroutine compares elements based upon the standard relational 
operators in order to locate the value number within ar ray. While this is useful for 
the vast majority of circumstances, you may occasionally need to specify a different 
comparison. 

The CSEARCHN subroutine requires that you define the comparison that will be used 
to locate the items. You do so by defining an external subroutine named CompareN in 
the form: 


SUB CompareN (a, b, compflag) 


Within the CompareN subroutine a and b are the two values which are being com- 
pared, and comp f lag is the flag variable that is used to return the results of the com- 
parison. If a comes before b, then comp f Lag should be set equal to—L. If a should be 
considered a tie with b, then comp f Lag should be set equal to 0. And ifa comes after 
b, then comp flag should be set equal to 1. 


It is your responsibility to ensure that the behavior of the CompareN subroutine is 
well-defined and bug-free. If your CompareN subroutine is not well-behaved, the 
search results may not be valid. 

As an external subroutine, CompareN may be defined in the main program file or in a 
library file. 

Since the CSEARCHN subroutine uses a binary search algorithm, the array must be 
sorted into ascending order (perhaps through an invocation of the CSORTN subrow- 
tine) before being passed to the CSEARCHN subroutine. In general, the CSOEARCHN 
subroutine should utilize the same form of the Compar eN subroutine used hy the 
CSORTN subroutine which sorted the array. 

Ifthe value of number exists in array, the value of f ound is set to some non-zero 
value and the value of index is set equal to the subscript of the element which con- 
tains it. 
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See also: 
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If the value of number cannot be located in array, the value of f ound is set equal 
to zero and the value of index is set equal to the subscript of the element in which the 
value of number would have been stored if it had been present. In other words, the 
value of index is set to one subscript value past the location of the greatest value 
which is less than number. If number is greater than every element in array, the 
value of index will be returned equal to ar ray’s upper bound plus 1. 


The following program: 
LIBRARY “SortLib.TRC" 


DIM array(100) 
RANDOMIZE 
FOR i = 1 to 100 
LET array(i) = Int(100*Rnd) + 1 
NEXT i 
CALL CSortN(array) 


DO 


INPUT PROMPT “Search value (0 to quit): ": 


IF number <= 0 then EXIT DO 
CALL CSearchN(array,number,i,found) 
IF found <> 0 then 
PRINT “Found: “; array(i) 
ELSE 
PRINT "Not found." 
END IF 
LOOP 


GET KEY k 
END 


SUB CompareN (a, b, compflag) 
IF a > b then 
LET compflag = -4 
ELSEIF a = b then 
LET compflag = 0 
ELSE 
LET compflag = 1 
END IF 
END SUB 





number 


sorts a list of 20 random numbers between 1 and 100 into descending order and allows 


the user to search the results. 


None 
CSORTN, SEARCHN, CSEARCHS, CSORTS 
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CSEARCHS Subroutine 

Library: SORTLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL CSEARCHS (strarrarg, strex, numvar, numvar) 

sirarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 

Usage: CALL CSEARCHS Carray$(), string$, index, found) 

Summary:  SearchesarrayS$ for the value str ing$ utilizing a user-defined comparison and. 
returns found as anon-zero value if it is found. Index reports the subscript value of 
string$ within array$. 

Details: The CSEARCHS subroutine searches through the string array ar ra y$ for an ele- 


ment with the value s tr ing$ and returns the subscript of its location in index. 
This search is performed using a customized comparison subroutine defined by the pro- 
gram. 

The SEARCHS subroutine compares elements based upon the standard relational 
operators in order to locate the value st ring$ within array$. While this is useful 
for the vast majority of cireumstances, you may occasionally need to specify a different 
comparison. 


The CSEARCHS subroutine requires that you define the comparison that will be used 
to locate the items. You do so by defining an external subroutine named CompareS in 
the form: 


SUB Compares (aS, b$, compflag) 


Within the CompareS subroutine a$ and b$ are the two values which are being com- 
pared, and compflaq is the flag variable that is used to return the results of the com- 
parison. If a$ comes before b$, then comp f Lag should be set equal to -1. If a$ 
should be considered a tie with b$, then comp f Lag should be set equal to 0. And if 
a$ comes after b$, then comp f lag should be set equal to 1. 


It is your responsibility to ensure that the behavior of the Compares subroutine is 
well-defined and bug-free. If your CompareS subroutine is not well-behaved, the 
search results may not be valid. 


As an external subroutine, Compare S may be defined in the main program file or ina 
library file. In fact, several library files containing common forms of the C ompare$ sub- 
routine have been included with your True BASIC system. To use any of these provided 
comparisons, simply include the appropriate LIBRARY statement in your program. 
The COMPCASE library file contains a version of Compares that performs a case- 
blind string comparison. 

The COMPKEY library file contains a version of Compares that performs a string 
comparison based upon the value stored in a specific substring of each element. This 
substring is called a “key field,” and you must modify and replace the COMPKHY file in 
order to change the parameters used to define the key field. 
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The COMPKEY? library file contains a version of CompareS that performs a string 
comparison based upon the values stored in two specified substrings, or key fields, 
within each element. You must modify and replace the COMPKEY2 file in order to 
change the parameters used to define the two key fields. 


The COMPNUM library file contains a version of Compar eS that performs an “intu- 
itive” comparison of strings containing numeric elements. For instance, it defines the 
value ''2" to come before the value "123". 


Since the CSEARCHS subroutine uses a binary search algorithm, the array must be 
sorted into ascending order (perhaps through an invocation of the CSORTS subrov- 
tine) before being passed to the CSEARCHS subroutine. In general, the CSEARCHS 
subroutine should utilize the same form of the CompareS subroutine used by the 
CSORTS subroutine which sorted the array. 


If the value of str ing$ exists in array $, the value of found is set to some non- 
zero value and the value of index is set equal to the subscript of the element which 
contains it. 


If the value of st ring$ cannot be located in array$, the value of found is set 
equal to zero and the value of index is set equal to the subscript of the element in 
which the value of st ring$ would have been stored if it had been present. In other 
words, the value of index is set to one subscript value past the location of the greatest 
value which is less than string$.Ifstring$ is greater than every element in 
array$, the value of index will be returned equal to array$’s upper bound plus 1. 





The following program: 


1 Sort by last 3 letters, then search for same. 

{ 

DIM array$(10) 

MAT READ array$ 

DATA operculum, partlet, pettifog, grisette, douceur 
DATA pollex, sannup, duende, keeshond, maccaboy 


CALL CSortS(array$) 
DO 
INPUT PROMPT "Search string (aaa to quit): ": string$ 
IF stringS = "aaa" then EXIT DO 
CALL CSearchS(array$,string$,i,found) 
IF found<>0 then 
PRINT “Found: "“; array$(i) 
ELSE 
PRINT “Not found." 
END IF 
LOOP 
END 


SUB CompareS(a$,b$,compflag) 
LET a1$ = a$CLen(a$)-2:maxnum] 
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LET b1$ = b$CLen(b$)-2:maxnumd 
IF al$ < bi$ then 
LET compflag = -1 
ELSE IF a1$ = b1$ then 
LET compflag = 0 
ELSE 
LET compflag = 1 
END LF 
END SUB 
sorts a list of string data by the last three characters in each element and then allows 
the user to search the list based on the last three characters in an element. 
Exceptions: None 
See also: CSORTS, SEARCHS, CSEARCHN, CSORTN 
CSORTN Subroutine 
Library: SORTLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL CSORTN (aumarrarg) 
numarrarg:: = numarr 
numarr bowlegs 
Usage: CALL CSORTN (array) 
Summary: Sorts the specified numeric array using the customized comparison routine named 
CompareN. 
Details: The CSORTN subroutine sorts the elements of the specified numeric array into the 


order determined by a customized comparison subroutine. 

The SORTN subroutine compares elements based upon the <= relational operator in 
order to create a list sorted into ascending order. While this is useful for the vast major- 
ity of circumstances, you may occasionally need to specify a different comparison. 

The CSORTN subroutine requires that you define the comparison that will be used to 
determine the ordering of the items. You do so by defining an external subroutine 
named CompareN in the form: 

SUB CompareN (a, b, compflag) 

Within the Compa reN subroutine a and b are the two values which are being com- 
pared, and comp flag is the flag variable that is used to return the results of the com- 
parison. If a should come before b, then comp f Lag should be set equal to—-1. Ifa 
should be considered a tie with b, then comp flag should be set equal to. Andifa 
should‘come after b, then comp f Lag should be set equal to 1. 

[tis your responsibility to ensure that the behavior of the CompareN subroutine is 
well-defined and bug-free. If your CompareN subroutine is not well-behaved, the 
resulting array will not be properly sorted. 
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Exceptions: 
See also: 
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As an external subroutine, CompareN may be defined in the main program file or ina 
library file. 


The CSORTN subroutine performs an “in-place” sort, which means that it uses very 
little memory over and above that already occupied by the array itself. 


Although it is of little consequence, you may also be interested to know that the sorting 
algorithm used by the CSORTN subroutine is not stable; if you require a stable sort, 
use the CPSORTN subroutine instead. 


The sorting algorithm used is an optimized quick sort, which makes the CSORTN rou- 
tine a very efficient, general-purpose sorting routine. Note, however, that since the 
CSORTN subroutine calls the CompareN subroutine for each comparison, it is not as 
fast as the SORTN subroutine. 


Note that the CSORTN subroutine sorts the entire array. Thus, if you have only 
assigned values to the first 100 elements of a 1000-element array, the array will have 
900 zeroes merged into the sorted result. 


The following program: 
LIBRARY "SortLib. TRC” 


DIM array(100) 
RANDOMIZE 
FOR i = 1 to 100 
LET array(i) = Int(100*Rnd) + 1 
NEXT i 
CALL CSortN(array) 
MAT PRINT array 


GET KEY k 
END 


SUB CompareN (a, b, compflag) 
IF a > b then 
LET compflag = -1 
ELSEIF a = b then 
LET compflag = 0 
ELSE 
LET compflag = 1 
END IF 
END SUB 


generates an array of 100 random numbers, sorts it into descending order, and prints 
the sorted result on the screen. 


None 
CSORTS, CPSORTN, SORTN, REVERSEN 
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CSORTS Subroutine 

Library: SORTLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL CSORTS (strarrarg) 

strarrarg:: sirarr 
strarr bowlegs 

Usage: CALL CSORTS (array()) 

Summary: Sorts the specified string array using the customized comparison routine named 
Compares. 

Details: The CSORTS subroutine sorts the elements of the specified string array into the order 


determined by a customized comparison subroutine. 


The SORTS subroutine compares elements based upon the <= relational operator in 
order to create a list sorted into ascending order. While this is useful for the vast major- 
ity of circumstances, you may occasionally need to specify a different comparison. 


The CSORTS subroutine requires that you define the comparison that will be used to 
determine the ordering of the items. You do so by defining an external subroutine 
named Compares in the form: 


SUB Compares (a$, b$, compflag) 


Within the Compares subroutine a$ and b$ are the two values which are being com- 
pared, and comp flag is the flag variable that is used to return the results of the com- 
parison. If a$ should come before b$, then comp f lag should be setequal to-1. If a4 
should be considered a tie with b$, then comp f Lag should be set equal to 0, And if 
a$ should come after b$, then comp f Lag should be set equal to 1. 


It is your responsibility to ensure that the behavior of the Compares subroutine is 
well-defined and bug-free. If your Compare subroutine is not well-behaved, the 
resulting array will not be properly sorted. 


As an external subroutine, CompareS may be defined in the main program file or ina 
library file. In fact, several library files containing common forms of the Compare $ sub- 
routine have been included with your True BASIC system. To use any of these provided 
comparisons, simply include the appropriate LIBRARY statement in your program. 
The COMPCASE library file contains a version of Compare that performs a case- 
blind string comparison. 

The COMPKEY library file contains a version of Compares that performs a string 
comparison based upon the value stored in a specific substring of eachelement. This 
substring is called a “key field,” and you must modify and replace the COMPKEY file in 
order to change the parameters used to define the key field. 

The COMPKEY? library file contains a version of Compares that performs a string 
comparison based upon the values stored in two specified substrings, or key fields, 
within each element. You must modify and replace the COMPKEY2 file in order to 
change the parameters used to define the two key fields. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


The COMPNUM library file contains a version of Compare S that performs an “intu- 
itive” comparison of strings containing numeric elements. For instance, it defines the 
value "2" to come before the value "123". 


The CSORTS subroutine performs an “in-place” sort, which means that it uses very lit- 
tle memory over and above that already occupied by the array itself. 


Although it is of little consequence, you may also be interested to know that the sorting 
algorithm used by the CSORTS subroutine is not stable; if you require a stable sort, 
use the CPSORTS subroutine instead. 


The sorting algorithm used is an optimized quick sort, which makes the CSORTS rou- 
tine a very efficient, general-purpose sorting routine. Note, however, that since the 
CSORTS subroutine calls the CompareS subroutine for each comparison, it is not as 
fast as the SORTS subroutine. 


Note that the CSORTS subroutine sorts the entire array. Thus, if you have only 
assigned values to the first 100 elements of a 1000-element array, the array will have 
900 null strings merged into the sorted result. 


The following program: 


LIBRARY "SortLib. TRC" 
LIBRARY "CompNum. TRC" 


DIM array$(100) 
RANDOMIZE 
FOR i = 1 to 100 
LET array$(i) = "Item " & Str$CIntCi00*Rnd) + 1) 
NEXT 7 
CALL CSortS(array$) 
MAT PRINT array$ 


GET KEY k 
END 


generates an array of 100 strings containing numeric values, sorts it using the version 
of Compares contained in the COMPNUM library file, and prints the sorted result on 
the screen. 


None 
CSORTN, CPSORTS, SORTS, REVERSES 


PSORTN Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
numarrarg:: 


Usage: 
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SORTLIB.TRC 
CALL PSORTN (numarrarg, numarrarg) 


numarr 
numarr bowlegs 


CALL PSORTN (values(), indices()) 
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Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 
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Performs a pointer sort on the values stored in val ues and stores the pointers, or 
indices, to the elements in indices in sorted order. 


The PSORTN subroutine performs a “pointer sort” on the values stored in the numeric 
array values. Pointer sorts do not actually rearrange the values in the array which 
they are sorting, rather they create a second array which contains the first array’s 
indices arranged in the order of the sorted values. The PSORTN subroutine returns 
this array of indices as indices. 


For example, if va ues contained the following items: 
10 12 23 14 -8 #11 6 
the resulting indices array would contain the following items: 
5 7 1 6 2 4&4 3 
but the items in va Lue will still be in their original order: 
10 12 23 14 8 ‘11 #6 
Notice that you can therefore print the elements of values in sorted order with code 
similar to the following: 
FOR i = LboundCindices) to Ubound(indices) 
PRINT values(indices(i)) 
NEXT 7 
Because they do not change the ordering of information in the value $ array, pointer 
sorts are particularly useful when working with “parallel arrays.” 


Note that the PSORTN subroutine sorts the entire values array. Thus, if you have 
only assigned values to the first 100 elements of a 1000-element array, the resulting 
indices array will contain the indices of 900 zero-valued elements of values 
merged into the sorted result. 


The following program: 
LIBRARY “SortLib.TRC" 


DIM name$(6), grade(6), indices(6) 

MAT READ name$, grade 

DATA Kollwitz, Hu, Starr, Ransom, White, Sankar 
DATA 75, 93, 95, 68, 84, 88 


CALL PSortN(grade, indices) ! Sort by grades 
FOR i = 1 to 6 

LET j = indices(j) 

PRINT name$(j); grade(j) 


NEXT i 
GET KEY k 
END 


performs a pointer sort on a set of parallel arrays and uses the results to print both 
arrays sorted by grades. 
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Exceptions: None 
See also: PSORTN, CPSORTS, SORTS 
PSORTS Subroutine 

Library: SORTLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL PSORTS (strarrarg, numarrarg) 

strarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 

numarrarg::  numarr 
numarr bowlegs 

Usage: CALL PSORTS (values$(), indices()) 

Summary: Performs a pointer sort on the values stored in val ues$ and stores the pointers, or 
indices, to the elements in indices in sorted order. 

Details: The PSORTS subroutine performs a “pointer sort’ on the values stored in the string 
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array va Lues$. Pointer sorts do not actually rearrange the values in the array which 
they are sorting, rather they create a second array which contains the first array’s 
indices arranged in the order of the sorted values. The PSORTS subroutine returns 
this array of indices as indices. 

For example, if va Lues $ contained the following items: 

bat zoo cat ant dog pig 

the resulting indices array would contain the following items: 

4 1 3 5 6 2 

but the items in va Lues$ will still be in their original order: 

bat zoo cat ant dog pig 

Notice that you can therefore print the elements of va Lues$ in sorted order with code 
similar to the following: 

FOR i = Lbound(indices) to Ubound(indices) 


PRINT values$(indices(i)) 
NEXT 7 
Because they do not change the ordering of information in the val ues $ array, pointer 
sorts are particularly useful when working with “parallel arrays.” 
Note that the PSORTS subroutine sorts the entire va Lues$ array. Thus, if you have 
only assigned values to the first 100 elements of a 1000-element array, the resulting 
indices array will contain the indices of 900 null-valued elements of values$ 
merged into the sorted result. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 
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The following program: 
LIBRARY "SortLib. TRC" 


DIM name$(6), grade(6), indices(6) 

MAT READ name$, grade 

DATA Kollwitz, Hu, Starr, Ransom, White, Sankar 
DATA 75, 93, 955 68, 84, 


CALL PSortS(name$, indices) ! Sort by grades 
FOR i = 1 to 6 

LET j = indices(i) 

PRINT name$Cj); grade(j) 
NEXT 3 


GET KEY k 
END 


performs a pointer sort on a set of parallel arrays and uses the results to print both 
arrays sorted by name. 


None 
PSORTN, CPSORTS, SORTS 


REVERSEN Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
numarrarg:: 


Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


SORTLIB.TRC 

CALL REVERSEN (numarrarg) 

numarr 

numarr bowlegs 

CALL REVERSEN (array()) 

Reverses the order of the elements within array. 

The REVERSEN subroutine reverses the order of the elements stored within the spec- 
ified numeric array. In other words, it swaps the first and last elements, the second and 
next-to-last, and so forth. 

Although it can be used on any numeric array, the REVERSEN subroutine is most 
often used to reverse the results of the SORTN or CSORTN subroutines to produce a 
list sorted in descending order. 

The following program: 

LIBRARY "“SortLib.TRC" 


DIM array(20) 
FOR i = 1 to 20 
LET array(i) = Int(100*Rnd) + 1 
NEXT i 
CALL SortN(array) 
CALL ReverseNCarray) 
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Exceptions: 
See alsos 


REVERSES Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 


strarrarg:: 


Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 
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MAT PRINT array 
GET KEY k 
END 


generates an array of random values between 1 and 100 and prints it sorted into 
descending order. 


None 
SORTN, CSORTN, REVERSES 


SORTLIB.TRC 
CALL REVERSES (strarrarg) 


strarr 

strarr bowlegs 

CALL REVERSES (array$()) 

Reverses the order of the elements within array$. 

The REVERSES subroutine reverses the order of the elements stored within the speci- 
fied string array. In other words, it swaps the first and last elements, the second and 
next-to-last, and so forth. 

Although it can be used on any string array, the REVERSES subroutine is most often 
used to reverse the results of the SORTS or CSORTS subroutines to produce a list 
sorted in descending order. 





The following program: 
LIBRARY “SortLib. TRC" 


DIM array$(20) 
FOR i = 1 to 20 
LET array$(i) = Chr$(Int(26*Rnd) + 65) 
NEXT i 
CALL SortS(array$) 
CALL ReverseS(array$) 
MAT PRINT array$ 


GET KEY k 
END 


generates an array of random uppercase letters and prints it sorted into descending 
order. 


None 
SORTS, CSORTS, REVERSEN 
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SEARCHN Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 


Usage: 


Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 


SORTLIB.TRC 
CALL SEARCHN (numarrarg, numex, numvar, numvar) 


numarrarg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 


CALL SEARCHN Carray(), number, index, found) 


Searches array for the value number and returns f ound as a non-zero value if it is 
found. Index reports the subscript value of number within array. 


The SEARCEN subroutine searches through the numeric array array for an ele- 
ment with the value number and returns the subscript of its location in index. 


Since the SEARCHN subroutine uses a binary search algorithm, the array must be 
sorted into ascending order (perhaps through an invocation of the SORTN subroutine) 
before being passed to the SEARCHN subroutine. 


If the value of number exists in array, the value of found is set to some non-zero 
value and the value of index is set equal to the subscript of the element which con- 
tains it. 


If the value of number cannot be located in array, the value of f ou nd is set equal 
to zero and the value of index is set equal to the subscript of the element in which the 
value of number would have been stored if it had been present. In other words, the 
value of index is set to one subscript value past the location of the greatest value 
which is less than number. Ifnumber is greater than every element inarray, the 
value of index will be returned equal to arr ay’s upper bound plus L. 


The following program: 
LIBRARY "“SortLib. TRC" 


DIM array(20) 
FOR i = 1 to 20 
LET arrayCi) = Int(100*Rnd) + 1 
NEXT i 
CALL SortN(array) 


dO 
INPUT PROMPT “Enter a number 1 to 100 (0 to quit): “: number 
IF number <= 0 then EXIT DO 
CALL SearchN(array, number, index, found) 
IF found <> 0 then 
PRINT "Found at"; index 
ELSE 
PRINT "Not found" 
END IF 
LOOP 


GET KEY k 
END 
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generates an array of random values between 1 and 100 and allows the user to search 
it. 


Exceptions: None 
See also: SORTN, SEARCHS, CSEARCHN, CSORTN 
SEARCHS Subroutine 

Library: SORTLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL SEARCHS (strarrarg, strex, numvar, numuar) 

sirarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 

Usage: CALL SEARCHS (array$(), string$, index, found) 

Summary: Searches array$ for the value string$ and returns found as a non-zero value if 
itis found. Index reports the subscript value of str ing§ within array. 

Details: The SEARCHS subroutine searches through the string array arr ay$ for an element 
with the value s tr ing$ and returns the subscript of its location in index. 
Since the SEARCHS subroutine uses a binary search algorithm, the array must be 
sorted into ascending order (perhaps through an invocation of the SORTS subroutine) 
before being passed to the SEARCHS subroutine. 
If the value of string$ exists in array$, the value of f ound is set to some non- 
zero value and the value of index is set equal to the subscript of the element which 
contains it. 
If the value of str ing$ cannot he located in array §, the value of f ound is set 
equal to zero and the value of index is set equal to the subscript of the element in 
which the value of st ring$ would have been stored if it had been present. In other 
words, the value of index is set to one subscript value past the location of the greatest 
value which is less than string$. If string$ is greater than every element in 
array$, the value of index will be returned equal to array$’s upper bound plus 1. 

Example: The following program: 
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LIBRARY "SortLib. TRC" 


DIM array$(20) 
FOR i = 1 to 20 
LET array$(i) = Chr$(Int(26*Rnd) + 65) 
NEXT 7 
CALL SortS(array$) 


DO 
INPUT PROMPT “Enter an uppercase letter (a to quit): “: strings 
IF string$ = "a" then EXIT DO 
CALL SearchS(array$, string$, index, found) 
IF found <> 0 then 
PRINT "Found at"; index 
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Exceptions: 
See also: 
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ELSE 
PRINT "Not found" 
END IF 
LOOP 


GET KEY k 

END 

generates an array of random uppercase letters and allows the user to search it. 
None 

SORTS, SEARCHN, CSEARCHS, CSORTS 


SORTN Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 


Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 


Example: 


SORTLIB. TRC 
CALL SORTN (aumarrarg) 


numarrarg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 


CALL SORTN Carray()) 
Sorts the specified numeric array using a quick sort. 


The SORTN subroutine sorts the elements of the specified numeric array into ascend- 
ing order. Thus, the array element with the lowest value will be found in the first ele- 
ment of array after the sort, and the array element with the highest-value will be 
found in the last element of array. 


The SORTN subroutine performs an “in-place” sort, which means that it uses very lit- 
tle memory over and above that already occupied by the array itself. 


The sorting algorithm used by the SORTN subroutine is not stable; if you require a sta 
ble sort, use the PSORTN subroutine instead. 


The sorting algorithm used is an optimized quick sort, which makes the SORTN rov- 
tine a very efficient, general-purpose sorting routine. 


Note that the SORTN subroutine sorts the entire array. Thus, if you have only 
assigned values to the first 100 elements of a 1000-element array, the array will have 
900 zeroes merged into the sorted result. 


To sort an array into descending order, use the REVERSEN subroutine to reverse the 
results of the SORTN subroutine. 


The following program: 
LIBRARY "SortLib.TRC" 


DIM array(1000) 
RANDOMIZE 
FOR i = 1 to 1000 

LET array(i) = Rnd 
NEXT 3 
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CALL SortN(array) 
MAT PRINT array 
GET KEY k 

END 


generates an array of 1000 random numbers, sorts it, and prints the sorted result on 
the screen. 


Exceptions: None 
See alsoz SORTS, CSORTN, PSORTN, CPSORTN, REVERSEN 
SORTS Subroutine 

Library: SORTLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL SORTS (strarrarg) 

strarrarg:: sirarr 

strarr bowlegs 

Usage: CALL SORTS (array$()) 
Summary: Sorts the specified string array using a quick sort. 
Details: The SORTS subroutine sorts the elements of the specified string array into ascending 
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order. Thus, the array element with the lowest value will be found in the first element 
of array after the sort, and the array element with the highest value will be found in 
the last element of array. 


The values of the elements will be compared as strings, which means that they are com- 
pared character by character on the basis of each character’s numeric code. Thus, the 
string value "Zebra" will be considered less than the string value ' apple”. This is 
particularly important when sorting strings which represent numeric constants, for the 
string value "123" will be considered less than the string value "2", which can lead 
to unexpected results. 

The SORTS subroutine performs an “in-place” sort, which means that it uses very little 
memory over and above that already occupied by the array itself. 

The sorting algorithm used by the SORTS subroutine is not stable; if you require a sta- 
ble sort, use the PSORTS subroutine instead. 

The sorting algorithm used is an optimized quick sort, which makes the SORTS rou- 
tine a very efficient, general-purpose sorting routine. 

Note that the SORTS subroutine sorts the entire array. Thus, if you have only 
assigned values to the first 100 elements of a 1000-element array, the array will have 
900 null strings merged into the sorted result. 

To sort an array into descending order, use the REVERSES subroutine to reverse the 
results of the SORTS subroutine. 
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Example: The following program: 
LIBRARY "SortLib. TRC" 


DIM array$(1) 

MAT INPUT array$(?) 
CALL SortS(array$) 
MAT PRINT array$ 
GET KEY k 

END 


obtains an array of string values from the user, sorts it, and prints the sorted result on 


23 the screen. 


Exceptions: None 
See also: SORTN, CSORTS, PSORTS, CPSORTS, REVERSES 
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Graphics Libraries 


This section describes subroutines for generating complicated graphical displays of data. The subroutines 


are contained in three library files: 


BGLIB.TRC 


SGLIB. TRC 


SGFUNC.TRC 


for drawing pie charts, bar charts, and histograms, including the routines BAR- 
CHART, HISTOGRAM, IBEAM, MULTIBAR, MULTIHIST, PIECHART, and sev- 
eral ASK... and SET... routines for finding out about or setting attributes of graphs, 
for plotting data and function values; including the routines ADDDATAGRAPH, 
ADDFGRAPH, ADDLSGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, FGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, 
MANYFGRAPH, SORTSPOINTS, and many ASK... and SET... routines for finding 
out about or setting attributes of graphs 


for plotting values of functions that you define: 
ADDFGRAPH, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH 





The graphics subroutines are described below, in alphabetical order. 


ADDDATAGRAPH Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 


Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 
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SGLIB.TRC 
CALL ADDDATAGRAPH (numarrarg,, numarrarg, numex, numex, strex) 
numarrarg:: numarr 


numarr bowlegs 
CALL ADDDATAGRAPH (x(), y(), pstyle, lstyle, colors$) 
Draws another line graph of a set of data points over the current graph. 


The ADDDATAGRAPH subroutine draws a line graph of the set of data points whose 
coordinates are represented by the values of the x and y arrays over the current graph; 
it simply adds the new graph to the existing graph. Therefore, portions of the added data 
graph may lie off the graph. 

The x array contains the points’ x-coordinates, and the y array contains their y-coordi- 
nates. The coordinates in the two arrays are matched according to their subscripts; that 
is, the elements with subscripts of 1 within both arrays are interpreted as the coordi- 
nates of a single point, as are the elements with subscripts of 2, and soon. Thus, the x 
and y arrays must have the same upper and lower bounds, or an error will be generated. 


The value of ps ty Le determines the point style that will be used to draw the data 
points which comprise the graph. The allowable values for ps ty le are summarized in 
the following table: 
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Value of pstyle 
0 


COND UM FW YS 


Oo 


13 
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Available Point Styles 


Resulting Point 
No point (display line only) 
Dot 

Plus sign 

Asterisk 

Circle 

Xx 

Box 

Up triangle 

Down triangle 
Diamond 

Solid Box 

Solid up triangle 
Solid down triangle 
Solid diamond 


The value of lst ye determines the line style that will be used to connect the data 
points which comprise the graph. The allowable values for ls ty Le are summarized in 


the following table: 


Value of tstyle 
0 


| 
2 
3 
A 


Available Line Styles 
Resulting Line 
No line (display points only) 
Solid line 
Dashed line 
Dotted line 
Dash-dotted line 





The graph is actually composed of a series of line segments connecting the data points. 
You can suppress the display of the data points by passing a value of Din pstyLe, or 
you can suppress the display of the connecting line segments by passing a value of 0 in 


LstyLe. 


Note that the ADDDATAGRAPH subroutine draws and connects the points in the 
order in which they are stored in the x and y arrays. If your points are not stored in left 
to right order, you may wish to use the SORTPOINTS subroutine toorder the points 
before passing them to the ADDDATAGRAPH subroutine. 
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Example: 
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The value of colors$ determines the color that will be used to draw the new graph. 
It generally consists of a single color name (in any combination of uppercase or lower- 
case letters). The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


Note: the color “BACKGROUND?” refers to the current background color. 

The value of colors$ may also contain a color number instead of a color name, allow- 

ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 

Note that the ADDDATAGRAPH subroutine assumes that a graph currently exists 

which has been created by an invocation of the FGRAPH or DATAGRAPH subrou- 

tine. The ADDDATAGRAPH subroutine simply adds the line representing the speci- 

fied data points to the existing graph; it does not rescale the graph or redraw the labels 

or title. If you attempt to invoke the ADDDATAGRAPH subroutine when a suitable 

graph has not already been displayed, an error will be generated. 

~ following program, SGData2.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
SGData2 Chris' & Dave's cars" mileage. 





! Both drove the same kind of car. Notice that one car's mileage 
! goes up and down depending on the season (winter is low). 

! The other is less affected. Also, notice a few erroneous 

! data points! 


LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\SGLib.tre” 


DIM cmiles(0 to 200), cgallons(200), cmpg(200) 
DIM dmiles(0 to 200), dgallons(200), dmpg(200) 


CALL ReadData (cmiles, cgallons, cmpg) 
CALL ReadData (dmiles, dgallons, dmpg) 


CALL SetText ("Gas Mileage", “Miles Driven (Thousands)", "MPG") 
CALL DataGraph (cmiles, cmpg, 0, 3, "red green yellow") 
CALL AddDataGraph (dmiles, dmpg, 0, 1, "green") 


GET KEY key 
SUB ReadData (miles(), gallons(), mpg()) 


READ miles(0) 
LET n =0 
DO 

LET n=n+t1 

READ miles(n), gallons(n) 
LOOP until miles(n) = 0 
LETn=n- 1 
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FOR i 


NEXT i 
MAT redim mpg(n), miles(1:n) 
(1/1000) * miles 


MAT miles = 


END SUB 


! Chris's car 





DATA 677.3 

DATA 1104.9,9.5, 1567.6,9.3, 
DATA 2564.2,8.0, 2812.3,4.7, 
DATA 4044.4,10.2, 4317.5,5.8, 
DATA 5406.7,9.6, 5870.0,10.1, 
DATA 7208.1,9.1, 7624.8,9.6, 
DATA 8614.1,8.6, 9050.0,9.5, 
DATA 10389,9.4, 10804.4,9.1, 
DATA 11970.4,9.54,12215.5,6. “ie 
DATA 13238.1,7.7 

DATA 13815.0,14.3,14170.0,8.8, 
DATA 15671,8.95, 16065,8.2, 
DATA 17144,8.8, 17568,9.1, 
DATA 18934,9.9, 19356,8.7, 
DATA 20572,8.25, 21025,8.8, 
DATA 21713,5.0, 22043,6.6, 
DATA 23450,9.1, 235923,9.5, 
DATA 25272,9.1, 25738,9.0, 
DATA 26975,7.45, 27145,3.772 
DATA 27523,7.36, 27834,6.4, 
DATA 29091,8.7, 29510,8.8, 
DATA 30626,8.9, 31056,8.24 
DATA 31410,8.16, 31786,8.6, 
DATA 32550,9.2, 32941,9.045, 
DATA 0,0 

! Dave's car 

DATA 0 

DATA 272,6.35, 599,6.56, 
DATA 1462,4.47, 1705,4.32, 
DATA 3090,8.76, 3537,8.6, 
DATA 4779,7.86, 5022,5.4, 
DATA 6049,7.04, 6388,7.61, 
DATA 7633,9.21, 8000,7.93, 
DATA 9188,9.2, 9578,9.21, 
DATA 10884,6.16, 11261,8.16, 
DATA 12255,6.79, 12690,8.11, 
DATA 14036,8.89, 14418,8.91, 
DATA 15757,11, 16394,12.75, 





= 1 ton 
LET mpgCi) = 
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(miles(i) - miles(i-1)) / gallons¢i) 


! first recorded 


1869.7,6.7, 2179.5,6.0 
3192.0,7.8, 3540.4,7.4 
4747, 8,8. 7, 4946.2,3.7 
6344. ee 0, 6789.3,9.6 
7786.6,3.2, 8244.3,9.4 
9584, 13. 2, 9991.6,9.3 
11216. 1, 10. 3,11623.4,10.1 
12599, 8, 9.6, 12921.9,8.84 
14531.0,8.3, 14880.9,9.0 
16453,8.47, 16696,5.4 
17997,8.65, 18450,9.3 
19787,8.4,  20162,7.4 
21345,9.0 ! did I read this right? 
22514,9.2, 22968,9.6 
24302,7.2, 24814,9.9 
26128,7.7, 26603,8.9 
28266,8.4, 28652,8.3 
29818,6.4, 30223,8.48 
Lag: 
32161,8.9 19 
33302,9.3 


' full tank on delivery 


924,744, 
2099,8.02, 
3991,9.28, 
5407,7.88, 
6836,8.56, 
8455,9.52, 
10111,13.7, 
11550,7.01, 
13237,10.8, 
14758,7.28, 
16752,7.95, 


1281,7.56 
2673,12. 03 
4419,8.73 
5731,7.5 
7204,7.87 
8765,7.17 
10551,10.13 
11888 ,8.43 
13563,6.47 
15183,9.16 
17108,6. 83 
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Exceptions: 


DATA 17543,9.01, 17943,9.48,  18362,8.88, 18781,9.07 
DATA 19179,8.83, 19361,4.63,  19600,6.07, 19898,6.57 
DATA 0,0 


END 
produces a graph comparing the fuel economy of two cars. 


100 Graph’s title is too wide. 

102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 

103 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 

104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 

105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 
106 Need greater width for graph. 

107 Need greater height for graph. 

110 Data arrays have different bounds in DataGraph 
117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 
11008 Nosuch color: color. 


See also: DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, FGRAPH 
ADDFGRAPH Subroutine 
Library: SGFUNC.TRC, SGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL ADDFGRAPH (numex, strex) 
Usage: CALL ADDFGRAPH (style, color$) 
Summary: Draws another line graph of an externally defined function over the current graph. 
Details: The ADDFGRAPH subroutine draws a line graph of the function F(x) over the current 
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graph. The ADDFGRAPH subroutine does not change the scale of the current graph; 
it simply adds the new graph to the existing graph. Therefore, parts of the new function 
may be off the graph. 

The function F(x) must be defined external to your main program. That is, it must be 
defined using a DEF statement or a DEF structure which appears after the END state- 
ment. The function you define must be defined over the entire domain specified. If it is 
not, the ADDFGRAPH subroutine may generate an error or draw the graph incorrectly. 


Note that both the ADDFGRAPH subroutine and the FGRAPH subroutine utilize an 
externally defined function named F. Since a program may not contain two defined 
functions with the same name, it is your responsibility to ensure that the function F(x) 
is defined to calculate two different functions if you plan to use the ADDFGRAPH sub- 
routine after calling the F@RAPH subroutine. (See the following example for one 
method of accomplishing this.) 

The value of s t y Le determines the line style that will be used to connect the data 
points which comprise the graph. The allowable values for s ty | are summarized in 
the following table: 
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Example: 
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Available Line Styles 
Value of style Resulting Line 
0 No line (display points only) 
Solid line 
Dashed line 
Dotted line 
Dash-dotted line 


PWN = 


The graph is actually composed of a series of short line segments. You can control the 
number of line segments used to display a graph with the SETGRAIN subroutine. 
Using more line segments creates a smoother graph, but takes longer to draw. 

The value of col or$ determines the color that will be used to draw the new graph. It 
generally consists of a single color name (in any combination of uppercase or lowercase 
letters), The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of color$ may also contain a color number instead of a color name, allow- 
ing you to access any color supported by the current computer system. 


If the value of col or$ contains more than one color, only the last color in the list will 
be used. 


Note that the ADDFGRAPH subroutine assumes that a graph currently exists which 
has been created by an invocation of the FGRAPH or DATAGRAPH subroutine. The 
ADDFGRAPH subroutine simply adds the line representing the current function F(x) 
to the existing graph; it does not rescale the graph or redraw the labels or title. [fyou 
attempt to invoke the ADDFGRAPH subroutine when a suitable graph has not 
already been displayed, an error will be generated. 


The following program, SGFunc2.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
1! §GFunc2 Graph sine and cosine functions. 


LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\SGFunc.tre", “..\TBLibs\SGLib.tre" 

PUBLIC flag 

CALL SetText ("Sine and Cosine Waves", "X Values", “Y Values") 
CALL Foraph (-2*pi, 2*pi, 1, “white white magenta”? 


LET flag = 1 
CALL AddFgraph (2, "cyan") 


QEGT 
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GET KEY key 
END 


DEF F(x) 

DECLARE PUBLIC flag 

IF flag = 0 then LET F = Sin(x) else LET F = Cos(x) 
END DEF 


produces a graph of the functions Sin(x) and Cos(x). Notice the use of the public vari- 
able f lag to change the behavior of the defined function being graphed. 


Exceptions: 118 No canvas window yet. 
11008 — No such color: color. 
See also: SETGRAIN, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH 
ADDLSGRAPH Subroutine 
Library; SGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL ADDLSGRAPH (numarrarg, numarrarg, numex, strex) 
numarrarg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 
Usage: CALL ADDLSGRAPH (xO, yQ), style, color$) 
Summary: — Computes and draws the least-squares linear fit for the specified points. 
Details: The ADDLSGRAPH subroutine calculates and draws the least-squares linear fit of a 
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set of data points. 


The least-squares linear fit of a set of data points is the straight line which best fits the 
locations of those data points, That is, the least-squares linear fit of a set of data points 
is the straight line which minimizes the vertical distance between itself and each of the 
data points. Such a line may be used to help predict where data points might lie in 
areas for which data is unavailable. 


The set of data points is specified as pairs of coordinates passed as the contents of the x 
and y arrays. The x array contains the points’ x-coordinates, and the y array contains 
their y-coordinates. The coordinates in the two arrays are matched according to their 
subscripts; that is, the elements with subscripts of 1 within both arrays are interpreted 
as the coordinates of a single point, as are the elements with subscripts of 2, and so on. 
Thus, the x and y arrays must have the same upper and lower bounds, or an error will 
be generated. 


The value of sty Le determines the line style that will be used to draw the linear fit. 
The allowable values for s t y le are summarized in the following table: 
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Available Line Styles 
Value of lstyle Resulting Line 


0 No line (display points only) 
Solid line 

2 Dashed line 

3 Dotted line 

4 Dash-dotted line 


The value of col or$ determines the color that will be used to draw the linear fit. It 
generally consists of a single color name (in any combination of uppercase or lowercase 
letters). The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


Note: the color “BACKGROUND?” refers to the current background color. 
The value of col or$ may also contain a color number instead of a color name, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 


Note that the ADDLSGRAPH subroutine assumes that a graph currently exists which 
has been created by an invocation of one of the various graphing subroutines. The 
ADDLSGRAPH subroutine simply adds the line representing the specified data points 
to the existing graph; it does not rescale the graph or redraw the labels or title. If you 
attempt to invoke the ADDLSGRAPH subroutine when a suitable graph has not 
already been displayed, an error will be generated. 

The following program, SGLSquar.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 

! $GLSquar Add a least-squares line to data points. 


|! Data taken from “The Shortwave Propagation Handbook" (2nd ed) 
! by George Jacobs and Theodore J. Cohen. Page 111. 


LIBRARY “..\TBLibs\SGLib.trc” 

DIN x€120), y(120) 

HAT READ x, y ' Data later 

CALL SetYscale (70, 170) 

CALL SetText ("Sunspots vs. Solar Flux", "Daily Sunspot 
Number", “Daily Solar Flux") 


CALL DataGraph (x, y, 6, 0, “red green yellow") 
CALL AddLSgraph (x, y, 1, "red") 
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DATA 16, 17, 5, 4, fey 19». 245. 2h, 22, 25 
DATA 28, 30, 32, 33, Sty. 35, 24, 25, 26, 30 
DATA 28, 31, 37, 37, 39, 38, 34, 25, 40, 41 
DATA 43, 44, 42, 45, 47, 48, 50, 50, 52, 56 
DATA 57, 59, 46, 42, 41, 45, 48, 52, 464, 45 
DATA 49, 55, 58, 59, a3 25, S5y 59, ST, 065 
DATA 64, 61, 63, 64, 66, 65, 67, 69, 71, 76 
DATA 75, 81, 80, 80, 81, 82, 87, 90, 84, 84 
DATA 64, 65, 78, 78, 73, 80, 77, 74, 70, 70 
DATA 61, 63, 73, 74, (3, Tl, 49, 78, 79, 63 
DATA 81, 94, r 93, 93, 86, 79, 98, 93, 116 
DATA 116, 115, 116, 104, ete M2 150, SST 123, 139 


DATA 81, 84, 84, 88, 89, 87, 90, 89, 87, 87 
DATA 85, 82, 91, 90, 87, 85, 96, 95, 95, 99 
DATA 93, 94, 95, 98, 96, 103, 105, 111, 100, 94 
DATA OS OF OF Oe 97, 98, 100, 95, 97, 102 
DATA 104, 104, 104, 105, 107, 109, 108, 108, 112, 115 
DATA 115, 115, 116, 117, 120, 119, 127, 125, 133, 103 
DATA 106, 110, 108, 111, 108, 107, 108, 107, 108, 105 
DATA 110, 102, 107, 108, 108, 106, 110, 114, 118, 119 
DATA 116, 115, 119, 118, 116, 114, 115, 114, 121, 122 
DATA 126, 127, 125, 128, 131, 126, 127, 134, 130, 133 
DATA 131, 129, 131, 123, 135, 138, 140, 144, 146, 148 
DATA 158, 157, 156, 157, 154, 159, 159, 163, 162, 166 


GET KEY key 
END 
produces a graph with a least-squares linear fit superimposed over it. 
Exceptions: None 
See also: SETLS, ASKLS, DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 
ASKANGLE Subroutine 
Library: SGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL ASKANGLE (strex) 
Usage: CALL ASKANGLE (measure$) 
Summary: Reports the manner in which subsequent polar graphs drawn by the various data and 
function plotting subroutines will interpret angle measurements. 
Details: The ASKANGLE subroutine is used to report the manner in which subsequent data 


and function polar plots produced by the DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANY- 
DATAGRAPH, FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, and MANYFGRAPH subroutines will 
interpret angle measurements. 

Ifthe value of measure$ is returned equal to “DEG” these subroutines will interpret 
angular coordinates for polar graphs as degrees. If the value of measure$ is returned 
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Example: 
Exceptions: 
See also: 
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equal to “RAD” these subroutines will interpret angular coordinates for polar graphs as 
radians. 


Note that the ASKANGLE subroutine only reports the interpretation of angular coor- 
dinates by polar graphs. Use the ASKGRAPHTYPE subroutine to report whether ox 
not subsequent graphs will be drawn as polar graphs. 


You can use the SETANGLE subroutine to control the manner in which the next data 
or function polar plot will interpret angular coordinates. 


None 
None 


SETANGLE, SETGRAPHTYPE, DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANY- 
DATAGRAPH, FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH 


ASKBARTYPE Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 
Exceptions: 
See also: 


BGLIB.TRC 
CALL ASKBARTYPE (sirvar) 
CALL ASKBARTYPE (typeS) 


Reports the arrangement of the bars within each group of subsequently drawn multiple 
bar chart or histogram. 

The ASKBARTYPE subroutine is used to report the arrangement of the bars within 
each group of a bar chart or histogram that will produced by a subsequent invocation of 
the MULTIBAR or MULTIHIST subroutine. 

Both the MULTIBAR and MULTIHIST subroutines draw multiple bar-based graphs 
in a single frame. In such a graph, bars associated with a particular unit are grouped 
together. 

The ASKBARTYPE subroutine allows you to report how the bars in each group will be 
arranged by returning one of the following values in types: 


Types of Bar Groupings 
Type$ value Description 
"SIDE" Bars arranged side by side with space between them 
"STACK" Bars stacked one above the other 
"OVER" Bars arranged side by side but overlapped slightly 


By default, the bar type is set to a value of "SIDE". You can use the SETBARTYPE 
subroutine to change the current bar type setting. 


None 
None 
SETBARTYPE, MULTIBAR, MULTIHIST 
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ASKGRAIN Subroutine 

Library: SGLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL ASKGRAIN (numvar) 

Usage: CALL ASKGRAIN (grain) 

Summary: — Reports the grain with which subsequent invocations of the various function plotting 
subroutines will draw the line graph. 

Details; The ASKGRAIN subroutine reports the grain with which subsequent invocations of 
the FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, and MANYFGRAPH subroutines wil! draw the line 
representing the function. 

These subroutines actually graph the curve of the function which they are plotting as a 
series of line segments. The grain controls the number of line segments used to form 
each graphed curve. The higher the value of the grain, the more line segments are used 
and the smoother the resulting curve appears. However, higher grains also mean more 
work for the computer, and this means that each curve takes longer to draw. 

By default, the F@RAPH, ADDFGRAPH, and MANYFGRAPH subroutines use a 
grain value of 64, which means that each line graph is composed of 64 individual line 
segments. This value strikes a generally acceptable balance of smoothness and speed, 
but this value can be changed using the SETGRAIN subroutine. 

Example: None 

Exceptions: None 

See also: SETGRAIN, FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH 


ASKGRAPHTYPE Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


SGLIB.TRC 

CALL ASKGRAPHTYPE (strvar) 

CALL ASKGRAPHTYPE (types) 

Reports the type of graph that will be drawn by subsequent data and function plotting 
subroutines. 

The ASKGRAPHTYPE subroutine is used to report the type of graph that will be pro- 
duced for subsequent data and function plots produced by the DATAGRAPH, 
ADDDATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, and 
MANYFGRAPH subroutines, 

The type of subsequent graphs is reported as the value of typ e$. The possible values 
of type$ are: 
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Types of Graphs 
Type value Description 
ap hs Normal graph 
"LOGX" Semi-logarithmic graph with x-axis logarithmically sealed 
"LOGY" Semi-logarithmic graph with y-axis logarithmically sealed 
"LOGXY" Logarithmic graph with both x- and y-axes logarithmically scaled 
"POLAR" Polar graph 


You can use the SETGRAPHTYPE subroutine to control the type of graph that will be 
used for the next data or function plot. 


Example: None 

Exceptions: None 

See also: SETGRAPHTYPE, DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, 
FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH 

ASKGRID Subroutine 

Library: BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL ASKGRID (strvar) 

Usage: CALL ASKGRID (style$) 

Summary: — Reports the presence, direction, and type of the grid that will be used in subsequently 
drawn charts and graphs. 

Details: The ASKGRID subroutine is used to report on the presence, direction, and type of the 


grid that will be drawn within the frame of graphs or charts produced by subsequent 
invocations of the BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIRIST, IBEAM, 
FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH subroutines. 

The ASKGRID subroutine reports the presence and direction of the grid lines by 
retuming one of the following values in style$: 


Available Grid Directions 


Styles value Description 
oe No grid lines 
"HO Horizontal grid lines only 
nye Vertical grid lines only 
"HY" Both horizontal and vertical grid lines 


The returned value of s ty | e$ may also include instructions that indicate the type of 
grid lines that will be drawn. These instructions take the form of special characters 
appended to the letter (or letters) in the returned value of st y Le$. Ifmo such modifiers 
are present, grid lines will be drawn as solid lines. The following modifiers are possible: 
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Available Grid Type Modifiers 


Modifier Description 
= Dashed grid lines 
‘ Dotted grid lines 
= Dash-dotted grid lines 


For example, a value of "H-.V" would indicate that dash-dotted grid lines will be 
used in the horizontal direction and solid grid lines will be used in the vertical diree- 
tion. 

By default, the grid lines are turned off. You can use the SETGRID subroutine to 
change the current grid setting. 


Examples None 

Exceptions: None 

See also: SETGRID, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, 
FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 

ASKHLABEL Subroutine 

Library: BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL ASKHLABEL (strvar) 

Usage: CALL ASKHLABEL (hlabel$) 

Summary: Reports the value of the horizontal label which will be displayed for subsequently 
drawn charts and graphs. 

Details: The ASKHLABEL subroutine is used to report the value of the horizontal label that 
will be used to label the frame of graphs or charts drawn by subsequent invocations of 
the BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, FGRAPH, 
MANYFGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH subroutines. 

The ASKHLABEL subroutine returns the value of the horizontal label as hLabeL$. 
You may report the current values for the title, the horizontal label, and the vertical 
label simultaneously using the ASKTEXT subroutine. Use the ASKVLABEL and 
ASKTITLE subroutines to report the values of the vertical label and the title, respec- 
tively. 

You may use the SETHLABEL subroutine to set the current value of the horizontal 
label. 

Example: None 

Exceptions: None 

See also: SETHLABEL, ASKTEXT, ASKVLABEL, ASKTITLE, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, 


HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, PIECHART, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, 
DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 
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ASKLAYOUT Subroutine 
Library: BGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL ASKLAYOUT (strvar) 
Usage: CALL ASKLAYOUT (directions) 
Summary: — Reports the direction of the bars within subsequently drawn bar charts and his- 
tograms. 
Details: The ASKLAYOUT subroutine is used to report the direction of the bars within each 
bar chart or histogram produced by a subsequent invocation of the MULTIBAR or 
MULTIIST subroutine. 
The ASKLAYOUT subroutine allows you to report the direction in which the bars will 
be drawn by returning one of the following values in directions: 
Types of Bar Layouts 
Types value Description 
"HORIZONTAL" Bars oriented horizontally 
"VERTICAL" Bars oriented vertically 
By default, the bar direction is set to a value of "VERTICAL". Youcan use the SET- 
LAYOUT subroutine to change the current bar layout setting. 
Example: None 
Exceptions: None 
See also: SETLAYOUT, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST 
ASKLS Subroutine 
Library: SGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL ASKLS (numvar) 
Usage: CALL ASKLS (flag) 
Summary: Reports whether least-squares linear fits will be drawn automatically for subsequent 
data plots. 
Details: The ASKLS subroutine is used to report whether or not least-squares linear fits will be 


Example: 


drawn automatically for subsequent data plots produced by the DATAGRAPH, 
ADDDATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH subroutines. 


Ifthe ASKLS subroutine returns f lag with a value of 1, subsequent calls to the 
DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH subroutines will 
automatically display the graph’s least-squares linear fit. If it returns f lag with a 
value of 0, they won't. 


You can use the SETLS subroutine to control whether least-squares linear fitting is 
currently active or inactive. 


None 
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Exceptions: None 
See also: SETLS, ADDLSGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANYDATA- 


GRAPH 
ASKTEXT Subroutine 
Library: BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL ASKTEXT (strvar, strvar, strvar) 
Usage: CALL ASKTEXT (title$, hlabel$, vlabel$) 


Summary: Reports the values of the title, horizontal label, and vertical label that will be displayed 
for subsequently drawn charts and graphs. 

Details: The ASKTEXT subroutine is used to report the values of the title, horizontal label, and 
vertical label that will be used to label the frame of graphs or charts drawn by subse- 
quent invocations of the BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, 
IBEAM, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH 
subroutines. (These values also apply to the PIECHART subroutine, but only the 
value of the title is used.) 

The ASKTEXT subroutine returns the value of the title as t i tle $, the value of the 
horizontal label as hLabel$, and the value of the vertical label as vLabe L$. 

You may report the value of the title, the horizontal label, or the vertical label individu- 
ally using the ASKTITLE, ASKHLABEL, or ASKVLABEL subroutines, respectively. 


You may use the SETTEXT subroutine to set the current values of the title, the hori- 
zontal label, and the vertical label. 





Example: None 
Exceptions: None 


See also: SETTEXT, ASKTITLE, ASKHLABEL, ASKVLABEL, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, 
HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, PIECHART, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, 
DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 


ASKTITLE Subroutine 


Library: BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL ASKTITLE (sirvar) 

Usage: CALL ASKTITLE (title$) 

Summary: — Reports the value of the title which will be displayed for subsequently drawn charts 
and graphs. 

Details: The ASKTITLE subroutine is used to report the value of the title that will be used to 


label the frame of graphs or charts drawn by subsequent invocations of the BAR- 
CHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, FGRAPH, MANYF- 
GRAPH, DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, and PIECHART subroutines. 
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Example: 
Exceptions: 
See also: 


True BASIC Language System 


The ASKTITLE subroutine returns the value of the title as titles. 

You may report the current values for the title, the horizontal label, and the vertical 
label simultaneously using the ASKTEXT subroutine. Use the ASKHILABEL and 
ASKVLABEL subroutines to report the values of the horizontal label and the vertical 
label, respectively. 

You may use the SETTITLE subroutine to set the current value of the title. 

None 

None 

SETTITLE, ASKTEXT, ASKHLABEL, ASKVLABEL, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, 


HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, PIECHART, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, 
DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 


ASKVLABEL Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 
Exceptions: 
See also: 


BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 
CALL ASKVLABEL (sirvar) 
CALL ASKVLABEL (vlabel$) 


Reports the value of the vertical label which will be displayed for subsequently drawn 
charts and graphs. 

The ASKVLABEL subroutine is used to report the value of the vertical label that will 
be used to label the frame of graphs or charts drawn by subsequent invocations of the 
BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, FGRAPH, 
MANYFGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH subroutines. 


The ASKVLABEL subroutine returns the value of the vertical label as vlabel$. 
You may report the current values for the title, the horizontal label, and the vertical 
label simultaneously using the ASKTEXT subroutine. Use the ASKHILABEL and 
ASKTITLE subroutines to report the values of the horizontal label and the title, 
respectively. 

You may use the SETVLABEL subroutine to set the current value of the vertical label. 
None 

None 

SETVLABEL, ASKTEXT, ASKHLABEL, ASKTITLE, BARCHART, MUOLTIBAR, 
HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, PIECHART, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, 
DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 
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BALANCEBARS Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 


Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 
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BGLIB.TRC 
CALL BALANCEBARS (numarrarg, numarrarg, strarrarg, strarrarg, strex) 
strarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 
numarrars:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 


CALL BARCHART (di(,), d2(,), units$(), legends$(), colors$) 


Draws a balanced bar chart, setting off d1(,) values on one side of the axis versus d2(,) 
values on the other. 

The BALANCEBARS subroutine draws a balanced bar chart in the current logical 
window, setting off d1(,) values on one side of the axis versus d2(,) values on the other. 
This is not a particularly common kind of bar chart, but is useful for comparing income 
versus expenses, etc. 

Simply put, it draws a multi-bar chart of d1(,) on the top or right side of the axis, and 
the same style chart of d2(,) on the bottom or left side of the axis. Neither array may 
contain any negative values. 


The data arrays d1 and d2 are as in the MULTIBAR subroutine, and the units$ and 
legends$ arrays label both sets of data. 


The units$ array must contain the same number of items as the data array. Bach 
element of the units $ array will be used as a label for the bar associated with the 
corresponding element of the data array. 

The value of col ors$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graph. It generally consists of at least three color names (in any combination of upper- 
case or lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 


The first color specified by the value of colLors$ will be used for the graph’s title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels. And the third color will be used for the graph’s data. 


If colors$ contains four colors, the third color will be used for drawing bars repre- 
senting positive values, and the fourth color will be used for drawing bars representing 
negative values. If co Lors$ contains more than four colors, the extra colors will not 
be used. If colors$ contains fewer than four colors, the last color specified will be 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 


True BASIC Language System 


used to fill out the remaining colors. If the value of colors $ is the null string, then 
the current foreground color is used for the entire graph. 


By default, the BALANCEBARS subroutine draws the graph with the bars oriented 
vertically. The y-axis is automatically scaled to fit the data, and the bars are evenly 
spaced along the x-axis. The labels will appear beneath each bar. 


You can change the graph’s orientation so that the bars are drawn horizontally by first 
invoking the SETLAYOUT subroutine with the argument “HORIZONTAL” In this sit- 
uation, the x-axis will be automatically scaled to fit the data, and the bars will be 
evenly spaced along the y-axis. The labels will appear to the left of each bar. 


The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
most recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 


The following program, BGBar3.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 


|! BGBar3 Show a simple balanced bar chart of products, 
! with income/expense for last year and this year. 


LIBRARY “..\TBLibs\BGLib.tre" 
DIM income(4,2), expense(4,2), units$(4), legend$(2) 


MAT READ income, expense, units$, legends 

DATA 43,34, 54,63, 33,12, 62,92 ! Incomes 

DATA 39,24, 49,52, 17,13, 43,57 ! Expenses 

DATA Faucets, Swings, Hoses, Flamingos ' Units 
DATA Last Year, This Year ' Legend 


CALL SetBarType ("over") 

CALL SetText ("Income/Expense: Last 2 Years", 
LET colors$ = “yellow yellow red green" 

CALL BalanceBars (income, expense, units$, legendS, colors$) 


Ta 


, 'Thousands") 


GET KEY key 


END 
produces a bar chart representing quarterly profits. 


100 Graph’s title is too wide. 

102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 

103 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 

104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 

105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 

106 Need greater width for graph. 

107 Need greater height for graph. 

108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use SetVMarkLen. 
109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
111 Data and unit arrays don’t match for BarChart. 
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117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 
11008 No such color: color. 


See also SETBARTYPE, SETTEXT 
BARCHART Subroutine 
Library: BGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL BARCHART (numarrarg, strarrarg, strex) 
strarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 
numarrarg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 
Usage: CALL BARCHART (data(), units$(), colors$) 
Summary: Draws a simple bar chart of the specified data values, labeled with the specified units 
and drawn in the specified color scheme. 
Details: The BARCHART subroutine draws a bar chart in the current logical window. 


The bar chart will contain one bar for each element of the data array, and the height 
of each bar will be determined by the value of its corresponding element in the data 
array. 

The units$ array must contain the same number of items as the data array. Hach 
element of the units$ array will be used as a label for the bar associated with the 
corresponding element of the da ta array. 

The value of co Lors$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graph. It generally consists of at least three color names (in any combination of upper- 
case or lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 


The first color specified by the value of colors$ will be used for the graph’s title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels. And the third color will be used for the graph’s data. 


If colors$ contains four colors, the third color will be used for drawing bars repre- 
senting positive values, and the fourth color will be used for drawing bars representing 
negative values. If coLors$ contains more than four colors, the extra colors will not 
be used. If coLors$ contains fewer than four colors, the last color specified will be 
used to fill out the remaining colors. If the value of color s$ is the null string, then 
the current foreground color is used for the entire graph. 





Example: 


Exceptions: 


See also: 


True BASIC Language System 


By default, the BARCHART subroutine draws the graph with the bars oriented verti- 
cally. The y-axis is automatically scaled to fit the data, and the bars are evenly spaced 
along the x-axis. The labels will appear beneath each bar. 


You can change the graph’s orientation so that the bars are drawn horizontally by first 
invoking the SETLAYOUT subroutine with the argument “HORIZONTAL”. In this sit 
uation, the x-axis will be automatically scaled to fit the data, and the bars will be 
evenly spaced along the y-axis. The labels will appear to the left of each bar. 


The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
most recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 


The following program, BGBar1.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
! BGBarl Draw a simple bar chart. 


LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\BGLib.trce" 
DIM units$(4), data(4) 


MAT READ units$, data 
DATA Q-1, Q-2, Q-3, Q-4 
DATA 498, 322, 395, 430 


CALL SetText (“Quarterly Profits", "Quarter", "“Thousands") 
CALL BarChart (data, units$, "white cyan magenta") 


GET KEY key 


END 
produces a bar chart representing quarterly profits. 


100 Graph’s title is too wide. 

102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 

108 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 

104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 

105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 

106 Need greater width for graph. 

107 Need greater height for graph. 

108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use SetVMarkLen. 
109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
111 Data and unit arrays don’t match for BarChart. 

117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 

1£008 No such color: color. 


SETTEXT, SETLAYOUT, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM 
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DATAGRAPH Subroutine 
Library: SGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL DATAGRAPH (numarrarg,, numarrarg, numex, numec, strex) 
numarrarsg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 
Usages CALL DATAGRAPH (x(), y(), pstyle, Lstyle, colorss) 


Summary:  Drawsa simple line graph of a set of data points. 


Details: The DATAGRAPH subroutine draws a line graph of the set of data points whose coor- 
dinates are represented by the values of the x and y arrays. 





The x array contains the points’ x-coordinates, and the y array contains their y-coordi- 
nates. The coordinates in the two arrays are matched according to their subscripts: that 
is, the elements with subscripts of 1 within both arrays are interpreted as the coordi- 
nates of a single point, as are the elements with subscripts of 2, and so on. Thus, the x 
and y arrays must have the same upper and lower bounds, or an error will be gener- 
ated. 


Both the x- and y-axes will be scaled automatically by the DATAGRAPH subroutine. 


The value of ps t yl e determines the point style that will be used to draw the data 
points which comprise the graph. The allowable values for ps ty Le are summarized in 


the following table: 
Available Point Styles 
Value ofpstyle Resulting Point 

0 No point (display line only) 
1 Dot 

2 Plus sign 

3 Asterisk 

4 Circle 

5 X 

6 Box 

7 Up triangle 

8 Down triangle 

9 Diamond 

10 Solid Box 
11 Solid up triangle 

12 Solid down triangle 

13 Solid diamond 
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Example: 


True BASIC Language system 


The value of sty Le determines the line style that will be used to connect the data 
points which comprise the graph. The allowable values for Ls t y Le are summarized in 
the following table: 


Available Line Styles 
Value of lstyle Resulting Line 
0 No line (display points only) 
1 Solid line 
2 Dashed line 
3 Dotted line 
4 Dash-dotted line 


The graph is actually composed of a series of line segments connecting the data points. 
You can suppress the display of the data points by passing a value of Din ps tye, or 
you can suppress the display of the connecting line segments by passing a value of 0 in 
Lstyle. 


Note that the DATAGRAPH subroutine draws and connects the points in the order in 
which they are stored in the x and y arrays. If your points are not stored in left to right 
order, you may wish to use the SORTPOINTS subroutine to order the points before 
passing them to the DATAGRAPH subroutine. 


The value of colors$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graph. [t generally consists of three color names (in any combination of uppercase or 
lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 


The first color specified by the value of co Lor s$ will be used for the graph’s title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels. And the third color will be used for the graph’s data. 


The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
most recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 


The following program, SGData1.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
! $GData1 Average fuel economy for all cars in USA. Source: EPA. 


LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\SGLib.tre" 
DIM year(36), mpg(36) 


MAT READ year, mpg 
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Exceptions: 


DATA 1940, 1945, 1950, 1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955 

DATA 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965 
DATA 1966, 1967, 1968, 1969, 1970, 1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, 1975 
DATA 1976, 1977, 1978, 1979, 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983 

DATA 15.29,15.03,14.95,14.99,14.67,14.70,14.58,14.53 

DATA 14.36,14.40,14.30,14.30,14.28,14.38,14.37,14.26,14.25,14.07 
DATA 14.00,13.93,13.79,13.63,13.57,13.90,13-.49,13.10,13.43,13.53 
DATA 13.72,13.94,14.06,14.29,15.15,15.54,16.25,16.70 


CALL SetText ("Fuel Economy N ALL Cars", "", "NPG") 
CALL DataGraph (year, mpg, 9, 1, "red green yellow") 


GET KEY key 





END 
produces a graph of the average fuel economy of all new cars produced in each year 
from 1940 through 1983. 


100 Graph’s title is too wide. 
102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 
103 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 
104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 
105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 
106 Need greater width for graph. 
107 Need greater height for graph. 
108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use SetVMarkLen. 
109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
110 Data arrays have different bounds in DataGraph 
117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 
11008 Nosuch color: color. 
See also: SETTEXT, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, FGRAPH 
FGRAPH Subroutine 
Library: SGFUNC.TRC, SGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL FGRAPH (numex, numex, numex, strex) 
Usages CALL FGRAPH (startx, endx, style, colors$) 
Summary: Draws a simple line graph of an externally defined function. 
Details: The FGRAPH subroutine draws a line graph of the function F(x) over the domain 
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startx toendx. 


The function F(x) must be defined external to your main program. That is, it must be 
defined using a DEF statement or a DEF structure which appears after the END state- 
ment. The function you define must be defined over the entire domain specified. If itis 
not, the FGRAPH subroutine may generate an error or draw the graph incorrectly. 


The y-axis will be scaled automatically by the FGRAPH subroutine. 


23-106 


Example: 


true BASIC Language System 


The value of sty Le determines the line style that will be used to connect the data 
points which comprise the graph. The allowable values for st y le are summarized in 
the following table: 


Available Line Styles 
Value of style Resulting Line 
0 No line (display points only) 
1 Solid line 
2 Dashed line 
3 Dotted line 
4 Dash-dotted line 


The graph is actually composed of a series of short line segments. You can control the 
number of line segments used to display a graph with the SETGRAIN subroutine. 
Using more line segments creates a smoother graph, but takes longer to draw. 

The value of col ors$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graph, It generally consists of three color names (in any combination of uppercase or 
lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 


The first color specified by the value of color s$ will be used for the graph’s title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels. And the third color will be used for the graph’s data. 


The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
most recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 


The following program, SGFunc1.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
1 SGFuncl Graph the function "Sin€x*x)", 


LEBRARY "..\TBLibs\SGFunc.tre", "..\TBLibs\SGLib.tre™ 


CALL SetText ("Sin(x*x)", "X Values", "Y Values") 
CALL Fgraph (-pi, pi, 2, “white white magenta") 


GET KEY key 
END 


DEF F(x) = Sin(x*x) 
produces a graph of the function Sin(x?). 
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Exceptions: 100 Graph’s title is too wide. 
102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 
103 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 
104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 
105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 
106 Need greater width for graph. 
107 Need greater height for graph. 
108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use Set VMarkLen. 
109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 
11008 Nosuch color: color. 


See also: SETTEXT, SETGRAIN, ADDFGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH 





HISTOGRAM Subroutine 
Library: BGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL HISTOGRAM (numarrarg, strex) 
numarrarg:: = numarr 
numarr bowlegs 
Usage: CALL HISTOGRAM (data(), colorss) 
Summary:  Drawsa simple histogram of the specified data values in the specified color scheme. 
Details: The HISTOGRAM subroutine draws a simple histogram in the current logical window. 


The histogram automatically “groups” similar values from the data array and draws 
one bar per group. The height of each bar reflects the number of members in the associ- 
ated group. 

For instance, if you use the HISTOGRAM subroutine to chart students’ grades, it 
might group all those students with grades in the range 80 through 84 and draw a sin- 
gle bar to represent this group of students. The bars will be labeled “75>”, “80>”, “85>”, 
and so forth. This means that the first bar represents the group of students whose 
grades are greater than or equal to 75 but less than 80. The second bar represents the 
group with grades greater than or equal to 80 but less than 85, and so forth. 


The value of co Lor s$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graph. It generally consists of at least three color names (in any combination of upper- 
case or lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of coLors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 


True BASIC Language System 


The first color specified by the value of co Lors$ will be used for the graph’s title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels. And the third color will be used for the graph’s data. 


If colors$ contains more than three colors, the extra colors will not be used. If col - 
ors$ contains fewer than three colors, the last color specified will be used to fill out 
the remaining colors. If the value of color s$ is the null string, then the current fore- 
ground color is used for the entire graph. 

By default, the HISTOGRAM subroutine draws the graph with the bars oriented verti- 
cally. The y-axis is automatically scaled to fit the data, and the bars are evenly spaced 
along the x-axis. The labels will appear beneath each bar. 
You can change the graph’s orientation so that the bars are drawn horizontally by first 
invoking the SETLAYOUT subroutine with the argument “HORIZONTAL”. In this sit- 
uation, the x-axis will be automatically scaled to fit the data, and the bars will be 
evenly spaced along the y-axis. The labels will appear to the left of each bar. 

The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
most recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 
The following program, BGHisto1.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 

| BGHistol Draw a simple histogram. 


LIBRARY “..\TBLibs\BGLib. tre” 
DIM data(30) 


MAT READ data 

DATA 65, 70, 93, 85, 83, 68, 77, 92, 83, 85 
DATA 89, 72, 75, 81, 80, 84, 73, 79, 78, 84 
DATA 80, 79, 72, 91, 85, 82, 79, 76, 74, 79 


CALL SetText (“Final Grades", "", "# of Students”) 
CALL Histogram (data, “white cyan magenta”) 


GET KEY key 


END 
produces a histogram of student grades. 


100 Graph’s title is too wide. 

102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 

103 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 

104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 

105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 

106 Need greater width for graph. 

107 Need greater height for graph. 

108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use SetVMarkLen. 
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109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
11 Data and unit arrays don’t match for Histogram. 

117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 

11008 Nosuch color: color. 


See also: SETTEXT, SETLAYOUT, BARCHART, MULTIHIST 
IBEAM Subroutine 
Library: BGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL IBEAM (numarrarg, numarrarg, sirarrarg, strex) 
strarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 
numarrarg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 
Usages CALL IBEAM (high(), low(), units$(), colors$) 
Summary: Draws an “I-beam” chart of the specified data values, labeled with the specified units 
and drawn in the specified color scheme. 
Details: The IBEAM subroutine draws an “I-beam” chart in the current logical window. 
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The I-beam chart displays ranges of values and will contain one I-beam for each ele- 
ment of the high array. The height and position of each I-beam will be determined by 
the difference between corresponding elements of the high and low arrays. For this 
reason, the high and Low arrays must contain the same number of elements. 


The units$ array must contain the same number of items as the high and low 
arrays. Each element of the unit s$ array will be used as a label for the I-beam asso- 
ciated with the corresponding elements of the hi gh and Low arrays. 

The value of co Lor s$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graph. It generally consists of at least three color names (in any combination of upper- 
case or lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colLors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 


The first color specified by the value of co Lor s$ will be used for the graph's title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels. And the third color will be used for the graph’s data. 

If coLors$ contains more than three colors, the extra colors will not be used. If co l- 
ors$ contains fewer than three colors, the last color specified will be used to fill out 
the remaining colors. If the value of color s$ is the null string, then the current fore- 
ground color is used for the entire graph. 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 


See also: 


True BASIC Language Syster 


By default, the [BEAM subroutine draws the graph with the I-beams oriented verti- 
cally. The y-axis is automatically scaled to fit the data, and the I-beams are evenly 
spaced along the x-axis. The labels will appear beneath each I-beam. 


You can change the graph’s orientation so that the I-beams are drawn. horizontally by 
first invoking the SETLAYOUT subroutine with the argument “HORIZONTAL”. In 
this situation, the x-axis will be automatically scaled to fit the data, and the I-beams 
will be evenly spaced along the y-axis. The labels will appear to the left of each I-beam. 


The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
most recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 


The following program, BGIBeam.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
' BGIBeam Show I-beam chart of stock values. 


LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\BGLib.tre" 
DIM Low€5), high(5), units$(5) 
MAT READ low, high, units$ 

DATA 33.1, 33.2, 34.1, 34.1, 33.1 
DATA 34.5, 33.9, 36.2, 34.7, 33.9 
DATA Mon, Tues, Wed, Thurs, Fri 


CALL SetText ("Stock Values", "Day", "Price") 
CALL Ibeam (low, high, units$, "magenta white white") 


GET KEY key 





END 


produces an I-beam chart representing the daily ranges of a stock’s value over a one 
week period. 


100 Graph’s title is too wide. 

102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 

108 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 

104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 

105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 

106 Need greater width for graph. 

107 Need greater height for graph. 

108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use SetVMarkLen. 
109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
li Data and unit arrays don’t match for [Beam. 

117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 

11008 Nosuch color: color. 


SETTEXT, SETLAYOUT 
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MANYDATAGRAPH Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 


strarrarg:: 


numarrargs: 


Usage: 
Summarys 
Details: 
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SGLIB.TRC 
CALL MANYDATAGRAPH (numarrarg,, numarrarg, numex, sirarrarg, strex) 


strarr 
strarr bowlegs 


numarr 
numarr bowlegs 


CALL MANYDATAGRAPH (x(,), y(,), connect, legends$(), colors$) 
Draws multiple line graphs of a set of data points. 
The MANYDATAGRAPH subroutine draws several line graphs within a single frame. 


Each graph is based upon a set of data points whose coordinates are represented by the 
values of corresponding rows of the x and y arrays. For example, the statement: 


DIM x(3,15), y(3,15) 


would create the x and y matrices for a graph with three lines, each composed of fifteen 
data points. 


Each row of the x matrix contains the x-coordinates for the points of a single line 
graph, and the corresponding row of the y matrix contains their y-coordinates. The 
coordinates in the separate rows of the two matrices are matched according to their sec- 
ond subscripts, or column numbers; that is, the elements with second subscripts of L 
within corresponding rows of both matrices are interpreted as the coordinates of a sin- 
gle point, as are the elements with second subscripts of 2, and so on. Thus, the x and y 
matrices must have the same upper and lower bounds in both dimensions, or an error 
will be generated. 


Both the x- and y-axes will be scaled automatically by the MANYDATAGRAPH sub- 
routine. 

Each graph will use a different point style. These point styles will be drawn in order 
from the available point styles (with point styles 0 and 1 excepted), When the possible 
point styles are exhausted, they will be reused from the beginning of the list. For an 
ordered list of the available point styles, see the discussion of the DATAGRAPH sub- 
routine. 

If the value of connect is not equal to 0, the data points of each line graph will he 
connected by a line segment. 

Note that the MANYDATAGRAPH subroutine draws and connects the points in the 
order in which they are stored in the x and y matrices. If your points are not stored in 
left to right order, you may wish to use the SORTPOINTS2 subroutine to order the 
points before passing them to the MANYDATAGRAPH subroutine. 

The MANYDATAGRAPH subroutine creates a legend just below the graph’s title to 
assist the user in identifying the various lines. Each label for the legend will be taken 
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Example: 


rue DASIC Language oysien 


from the corresponding element of the Legends$ array. Thus, the number of rows in 
the x and y arrays must be equal to the number of elements in the Legends$ array. 


If you would like to omit the legend entirely, then pass a Legends$ array which con- 
tains no elements. 
The value of colors$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 


graphs. It generally consists of at least three color names (in any combination of upper- 
case or lowerease letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 


The first color specified by the value of coLors$ will be used for the graph’s title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels. And the remaining colors will be used for the graphs’ data. 


If the number of graphs exceeds the number of colors provided for the graphs’ data, the 
MANYDATAGRAPH subroutine uses line styles to help distinguish the lines of the 
graphs. First, it draws solid lines in the colors specified. Then it switches to dashed, 
dotted, and finally dash-dotted lines. Thus, if you graph five functions with the 
MANYFGRAPH subroutine using the color scheme "red yellow green 
blue" you will get (in order): a solid green line, a solid blue line, a dashed green line, 
a dashed blue line, and a dotted green line. 


The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
most recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 

The following program, SGData3. TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 

' SGbata3 Display multiple sets of data points. 


LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\SGLib. tre” 
DIM x(5,10), y(5,10), legends$(5) 


MAT READ Legends$ 
DATA A, B, C, D, E 


FOR i = 1 to 5 
FOR j = 1 to 10 
LET x€i,j) = j 
LET yCi,j) = (i*i*j) * 2 
NEXT j 
NEXT i 
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Exceptions: 


See also: 


CALL SetText ("Multiple Sets of Data", “Signal”, "Reflection") 
CALL SetGraphType (“logy”) 

LET colors$ = "white white magenta cyan" 

CALL ManyDataGraph (x, y, 1, legends$, colors$) 


GET KEY key 


END 
produces a graph several related data sets. 


100 Graph’s title is too wide. 

102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 

103 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 

104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 

105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 

106 Need greater width for graph. 

107 Need greater height for graph. 

108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use SetVMarkLen. 
109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
110 Data arrays have different bounds in DataGraph 

117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 

11008 No such color: color. 


SETTEXT, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, FGRAPH 


MANYFGRAPH Subroutine 


Library: 
Symtaxs 
Usage: 
Summary: 
Details: 
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SGFUNC.TRC, SGLIB.TRC 

CALL MANYFGRAPH (numex, numex, numex, strarr, strex) 

CALL MANYFGRAPH (startx, endx, n, Legends$(), colors$) 

Draws multiple line graphs based upon an externally defined function. 

The MANYFGRAPH subroutine draws several line graphs within a single frame. All 
of the functions drawn are based upon the definition of the function F(x) over the 
domain s tar tx to endx. The number of graphs which are to be drawn is indicated 
by the value of n. 

The function F(x) must be defined external to your main program. That is, it must be 
defined using a DEF statement or a DEF structure which appears after the END 
statement. The functions you define must be defined over the entire domain specified. 
If they are not, the MANYFGRAPH subroutine may generate an error or draw one or 
more of the graphs incorrectly. 

The MANYFGRAPH subroutine uses the public variable fn um to inform your defined 
function F(x) which value to compute. The MANYFGRAPH subroutine sets the value 
of fnum to 1 when plotting the first function, 2 when plotting the second function, and 
so on until the number of functions specified by n have been plotted. Your defined func- 
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tion F(x) should contain a PUBLIC statement listing f num so that the MANYF: 
GRAPH subroutine can communicate with it properly. (See the following example for 
an illustration.) 


The y-axis will be scaled automatically by the MANYFGRAPH subroutine. 

The MANYFGRAPH subroutine creates a legend just below the graph’s title to assist 
the user in identifying the various lines. Each label for the legend will be taken from 
the corresponding element of the Legends$ array. Thus, the value of n must be 
equal io the number of elements in the Legends $ array. 

If you would like to omit the legend entirely, then pass a Legends$ array which con- 
tains no elements. 

The value of col ors$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graphs. It generally consists of at least three color names (in any combination of upper- 
case or lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 

The first color specified by the value of colors$ will be used for the graph’s title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels. And the remaining colors will be used for the graphs’ data. 


If the number of graphs (represented by the value of n) exceeds the number of colors 
provided for the graphs’ data, the MANYFGRAPH subroutine uses line styles to help 
distinguish the lines of the graphs. First, it draws solid lines in the colors specified. 
Then it switches to dashed, dotted, and finally dash-dotted lines. Thus, if you graph five 
functions with the MANYFGRAPH subroutine using the color scheme ‘red yel- 
low green blue" you will get (in order): a solid green line, a solid blue line, a 
dashed green line, a dashed blue line, and a dotted green line. 
Each graph is actually composed of a series of short line segments. You can control the 
number of line segments used to display the graphs with the SETGRAIN subroutine. 
Using more line segments creates smoother graphs, but they take longer to draw. 
The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
roost recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 
The following program, SGFunc3.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
! §GFunc3 Graph many functions. 


LIBRARY “..\TBLibs\SGFunc.tre", "..\TBLibs\SGLib.tre" 


DIN lLegend$(3) 
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See also: 
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MAT READ Legend$ 
DATA #1, #2, #3 


CALL SetText ("Various Waves", "X Values", "Y Values") 
LET colors$ = “white white cyan magenta white” 
CALL ManyFgraph (-pi, 2*pi, 3, legend$, colors$) 


GET KEY key 
END 


DEF F(x) 
PUBLIC fnum 
SELECT CASE fnum 
CASE 1 
LET F = Sin(x) 
CASE 2 
LET F = 1.5 * Cos(x*2) 
CASE 3 
LET F = .5 * Cos(x+pi/2) 
END SELECT 
END DEF 
produces a single graph of three different functions. Notice the use of the public vari- 
able f num to define three distinct behaviors for the single function F(x). 


100 Graph’s title is too wide. 

102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 

103 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 

104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 

105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 

106 Need greater width for graph. 

107 Need greater height for graph. 

108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use SetVMarkLen. 
109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
112 Data and legend arrays don’t match for ManyF Graph. 
117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 

11008 Nosuch color: color. 


SETTEXT, SETGRAIN, FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH 
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MULTIBAR Subroutine 
Library: BGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL MULTIBAR (numarrarg, strarrarg, strarrarg, strex) 
strarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 
numarrarg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 
Usage: CALL MULTIBAR (data(), units$(), legends$(), colors$) 
Summary: Draws a multi-bar chart of the specified data values, labeled with the specified units 
and legend and drawn in the specified color scheme. 
Details: The MULTIBAR subroutine draws a multi-bar chart in the current logical window, In 


a multi-bar chart, each unit is represented by a cluster of bars. To produce simple bar 
charts with only one bar per unit, use the BARCHART subroutine. 


The multi-bar chart will contain one cluster of bars for each row of the data array, 
and each cluster will contain one bar for each column of the data array. The height of 
each bar will be determined by the value of the appropriate element in the da ta array. 


For example, if the data array contains five rows and three columns, the multi-bar 
chart will consist of five clusters, and each cluster will contain three bars. 


The units$ array must contain the same number of items as the first dimension of 
the data array. Hach element of the units$ array will be used as a label for the 
cluster of bars associated with the corresponding row of the data array. 


The Legends6& array generally must contain the same number of items as the second 
dimension of the data array. The legends$ array will be used to add a legend to 
the graph (positioned between the title and the graph itself) which will allow the user to 
identify the individual bars within the clusters. Rach element of the Legends$ array 
provides the label for the corresponding column of the data array. To suppress the 
appearance of such a legend, pass a legends$ array which contains zero elements. 


The value of col ors$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graph. It generally consists of at least three color names (in any combination of upper- 
case or lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 

The first color specified by the value of col ors$ will be used for the graph’s title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels and the legend text. And the third color will be used for the graph’s data. 
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If coLors$ contains more than three colors, the third and following colors will be 
used in repeating sequence for drawing the bars in each cluster. If co Lors$ contains 
fewer than three colors, the last color specified will be used to fill out the remaining col- 
ors. If the value of colors$ is the null string, then the current foreground color is 
used for the entire graph. 


By default, the MULTIBAR subroutine draws the graph with the bars oriented verti- 
cally. The y-axis is automatically scaled to fit the data, and the clusters are evenly 
spaced along the x-axis. The labels stored in the units $ array will appear beneath 
each cluster. 


You can change the graph’s orientation so that the bars are drawn horizontally by first 
invoking the SETLAYOUT subroutine with the argument “HORIZONTAL”. [n this sit- 
uation, the x-axis will be automatically scaled to fit the data, and the clusters will be 
evenly spaced along the y-axis, The labels stored in the unit $$ array will appear to 
the left of each cluster. 

By default, the MULTIBAR subroutine draws the bars in each cluster side-by-side; 
however, they can also be drawn stacked or overlapped. Invoke the SETBARTYPE 
subroutine with an appropriate argument prior to invoking the MULTIBAR subrou- 
tine in order to determine the arrangement of the bars. 





The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
most recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 


The following program, BGBar2.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
! BGBar2 Draw a simple multi-bar graph. 


' Last year's sales in yellow; this year's in green. 
LIBRARY ",.\TBLibs\BGLib. tre” 

DIM data(4,2), units$(4), legend$(2) 

MAT READ data, units$, legend$ 

DATA 103,106, 47,68, 112,115, 87,94 

DATA Books, Software, Cards, Candy 

DATA Last Year, This Year 

CALL SetBarType ("side") 

CALL SetLayout ("h") 

CALL SetGrid ("v") 

CALL SetText ("Sales: Last Year and Current”, 
"Thousands","Category") 

CALL MultiBar (data, units$, Legend$, "red red yellow green") 
GET KEY key 


END 
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produces a horizontal multi-bar chart representing a comparison of annual sales. 


Exceptions: 100 Graph’s title is too wide. 
101 Graph’s legend is too wide. 
102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 
1038 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 
104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 
105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 
L0G Need greater width for graph. 
107 Need greater height for graph. 
108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use SetVMarkLen. 
109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
111 Data and unit arrays don’t match for MultiBar. 
112 Data and legend arrays don’t match for MultiBar. 
LI7 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 
11008 No such color: color. 
See also: SETTEXT, SETLAYOUT, SETBARTYPE, BARCHART, HISTOGRAM 
MULTIHIST Subroutine 
Library: BGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL MULTIHIST (numarrarg, strarrarg, strex) 
sivarrarg:: strarr 
strarr bowlegs 
numarrarg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 
Usage: CALL MULTIHIST (data(), Legends$(), colors$) 
Summary: Draws multiple histograms of the specified data values in a single frame in the speci- 
fied color scheme. 
Details: The MULTIBIST subroutine draws multiple histograms in the current logical win- 


dow. All histograms drawn by the MULTIHIST subroutine are overlaid in the same 
frame, with the bars for similar data values forming “clusters.” To produce a simple his- 
togram with only one bar per unit, use the HISTOGRAM subroutine. 


Each histogram automatically “groups” similar values from a single row of the data 
array and draws one bar per group. Thus, each cluster will contain one bar for each row 
of the data array. The height of each bar reflects the number of members in the asso- 
ciated group. 

For instance, if you use the HISTOGRAM subroutine to chart students’ grades for two 
different classes, it might group all those students in the first class with grades in the 
range 80 through 84 and draw a single bar to represent this group of students. When 
the histogram for the second class was compiled, a bar representing the number of stu- 
dents in that class with grades in the range 80 through 84 would be added to the cluster 
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containing the previous bar. The resulting clusters will be labeled “75>”, “80>”, “85>’, 
and so forth. This means that the first cluster will contain one bar representing the 
group of students in the first class whose grades are greater than or equal to 75 but less 
than 80 and another bar representing students from the second class whose grades fall 
in the same range. The second cluster will contain bars representing the groups with 
grades greater than or equal to 80 but less than 85, and so forth. 


The Legends$ array generally must contain the same number of items as the second 
dimension of the data array. The Legends$ array will be used to adda legend to the 
graph (positioned between the title and the graph itself) which will allow the user to 
identify the individual bars within the clusters. Each element ofthe legends$ array 
provides a label for one of the histograms produced from the dat a array. To suppress 
the appearance of such a legend, pass a Legends$ array which contains zero elements. 





The value of co Lors$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graph. It generally consists of at least three color names (in any combination of upper- 
case or lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 


The first color specified by the value of color s$ will be used for the graphs title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame, including the horizontal and vertical 
labels and the legend text. And the third color will be used for the graph’s data. 


If coLors$ contains more than three colors, the third and following colors will be 
used in repeating sequence for drawing the bars in each cluster. If coLors$ contains 
fewer than three colors, the last color specified will be used to fill out the remaining col- 
ors. If the value of colors $ is the null string, then the current foreground color is 
used for the entire graph. 

By default, the MULTIHIST subroutine draws the graph with the bars oriented verti- 
cally. The y-axis is automatically scaled to fit the data, and the clusters are evenly 
spaced along the x-axis. The cluster labels will appear beneath each cluster. 


You can change the graph’s orientation so that the bars are drawn horizontally by first 
invoking the SETLAYOUT subroutine with the argument “HORIZONTAL”. In this sit- 
uation, the x-axis will be automatically scaled to fit the data, and the clusters will be 
evenly spaced along the y-axis. The cluster labels will appear to the left of each cluster. 
By default, the MULTIHIST subroutine draws the bars in each cluster side-by-side; 
however, they can also be drawn stacked or overlapped. Invoke the SETBARTYPE 
subroutine with an appropriate argument prior to invoking the MULTIHIST subrou- 
tine in order to determine the arrangement of the bars. 
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Exceptions: 


See also: 
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The text used for the graph’s title and vertical and horizontal labels will be the values 
most recently set by the SETTEXT subroutine. 


The following program, BGHisto2.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
! BGHisto2 Draw a multiple histogram. 


LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\BGLib.trc" 
DIM dataC2,30), Legend$(2) 


MAT READ data, legend$ 

DATA 65, 70, 93, 85, 83, 68, 77, 92, 83, 85 
DATA 89, 72, 75, 81, 80, 84, 73, 79, 78, 84 
DATA 80, 79, 72, 91, 85, 82, 79, 76, 74, 79 
DATA 75, 60, 83, 75, 73, 88, 67, 82, 73, 75 
DATA 79, 62, 65, 71, 70, 74, 63, 69, 68, 74 
DATA 70, 69, 62, 81, 75, 72, 69, 66, 64, 69 


DATA Day, Evening 


CALL SetBarType (“over") 
CALL SetText ("Final Grades", "", "# of Students") 
CALL MultiHist (data, legend$, "white cyan magenta cyan") 


GET KEY key 


END 
produces a horizontal multi-bar chart representing a comparison of annual sales. 


100 Graph’s title is too wide. 

101 Graph’s legend is too wide. 

102 Graph’s horizontal label is too wide. 

103 Graph’s vertical label is too long. 

104 Need more room for graph’s vertical marks. 

105 Need more room for graph’s horizontal marks. 

106 Need greater width for graph. 

107 Need greater height for graph. 

108 Vertical marks aren’t wide enough—use SetVMarkLen. 
109 Horizontal marks aren’t wide enough—use SetHMarkLen. 
111 — Data and unit arrays don’t match for MultiHist. 

112 Data and legend arrays don’t match for MultiHist. 

117 Can’t handle this graph range: low to high. 

11008 Nosuch color: color. 


SETTEXT, SETLAYOUT, SETBARTYPE, HISTOGRAM, BARCHART 
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PIECHART Subroutine 
Library: BGLIB.TRC 
Syntax: CALL PIECHART (numarrarg, strarrarg, strex, numex, numex) 
strarrarg:: sirarr 
strarr bowlegs 
numarrarg:: numarr 
numarr bowlegs 


Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 
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CALL PIECHART (data(), units$(), colors$, wedge, percent) 


Draws a pie chart of the specified data values, labeled with the specified units and 
drawn in the specified color scheme. 





The PIECHART subroutine draws a pie chart in the current logical window. 


Apie chart is displayed as a circle divided into wedges. The pie chart will contain one 
wedge for each element of the data array, and the proportion of the circle’s area allo- 
cated to each wedge will be determined by the proportional relationship of the value of 
its corresponding element in the data array to the sum of the elements of the data 
array. 


The wedge associated with the first element of the dat a array is placed at the top of 
the pie, and the remaining items of the data array are arranged in order clockwise 
around the remaining portion of the pie. 


The units$ array must contain the same number of items as the da t a array. Each 
element of the uni t $$ array will be used as a label for the wedge of the pie associated 
with the corresponding element of the data array. Each label will be connected to its 
associated wedge by a line. If an element of the unit s$ array has a value of the null 
string, the associated wedge will have neither a label nor a connecting line. 


The value of colors$ determines the color scheme that will be used to draw the 
graph. It generally consists of at least four color names (in any combination of upper- 
case or lowercase letters) separated by spaces. The valid color names are: 


RED MAGENTA YELLOW 
GREEN BLUE CYAN 
BROWN WHITE BLACK 

BACKGROUND 


The value of colors$ may also contain color numbers instead of color names, allow- 
ing you to access any of the colors supported by the current computer system. 


The first color specified by the value of col ors $ will be used for the graph’s title. The 
second color will be used for the graph’s frame. And the remaining colors will be used 
repeatedly for the wedges of the pie. 

If the value of wedge fall between the lower and upper bounds of the data array, 
inclusive, the wedge of the pie associated with the element of da t a whose index is rep- 
resented by the value of wedge will be exploded out of the pie. That is, it will be drawn 
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Exceptions: 


See also: 
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slightly separated from the rest of the pie in order to draw the user’s attention. If the 
value of wedge falls outside this range, no wedge will be exploded out of the pie. 

If the value of percent is non-zero, each wedge will be labeled not only with the cor- 
responding element of the units$ array, but also with the percentage of the total 
which it represents. If the value of percent is 0, the wedges will be labeled only with 
the elements of the units$ array. Note that the percentages are rounded before being 
displayed. Therefore, it is not guaranteed that they will add up to exactly 100%. 

The following program, BGPie.TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 

' BGPie Draw a simple pie chart. 


{ Highlight hammers, and show percentages. 
LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\BGLib. tre" 
DIM data(€5), units$(5) 


MAT READ data, units$ 
DATA 120, 34, 87, 65, 21 
DATA Nails, Hammers, Saws, Pliers, Awls 


CALL SetTitle ("Honest Boy (tm) Product Income") 
CALL PieChart (data, units$, "yellow green red", 2, 1) 


GET KEY key 


END 


produces a pie chart representing income by product, highlighting hammers and dis- 
playing percentages with each label. 

100 Graph’s title is too wide. 

106 Need greater width for graph. 

107 Need greater height for graph. 

Lil Data and unit arrays don’t match for PieChart. 

11008 Nosuch color: color. 


SETTITLE 


SETANGLE Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


SGLIB.TRC 
CALL SETANGLE (strex) 
CALL SETANGLE (measure$) 


Controls the manner in which subsequent polar graphs drawn by the various data and 
function plotting subroutines will interpret angle measurements. 


The SETANGLE subroutine is used to control the manner in which subsequent data 
and function polar plots produced by the DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANY- 
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Exceptions: 
See also: 


DATAGRAPH, FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, and MANYFGRAPH subroutines will 
interpret angle measurements. 

When these subroutines interpret angle measurements, they interpret them as radians 
by default. However, by passing a value of “DEG” as measure §, youcan instruct 
them to interpret angles in degrees. Passing a value of “RAD” to the SETANGLE sub- 
routine will reset the default interpretation. 


Note that the SETANGLE subroutine only controls the interpretation of angular coor- 
dinates by polar graphs. Use the SETGRAPHTYPE subroutine to cause subsequent 
graphs to be drawn as polar graphs. 


You can use the ASKANGLE subroutine to determine the manner in which the next 
data or function polar plot will interpret angular coordinates. 


None 
None 


ASKANGLE, SETGRAPHTYPE, DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANY- 
DATAGRAPH, FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH 


SETBARTYPE Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usages 
Summary: 


Details: 
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CALL SETBARTYPE (strex) 

CALL SETBARTYPE (type$) 

Controls the arrangement of the bars within each group of a multiple bar chart or his- 
togram. 

The SETBARTYPE subroutine is used to control the arrangement of the bars within 
each group of a bar chart or histogram produced by a subsequent invocation of the 
MULTIBAR or MULTIHIST subroutine. 

Both the MULTIBAR and MULTIHIST subroutines draw multiple bar-based graphs 
in a single frame. In such a graph, bars associated with a particular unit are grouped 
together. 

The SETBARTYPE subroutine allows you to control how the bars in each group will 
be arranged by passing one of the following values in t ype$: 


Types of Bar Groupings 
Type$ value Description 
"SIDE" Bars arranged side by side with space between them 
"STACK" Bars stacked one above the other 
"OVER" Bars arranged side by side but overlapped slightly 


The value of t ype$ may be specified in any combination of uppercase and lowercase 
letters. If the value of type$ does not represent one of these values, an error will be 
generated. 
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See also: 
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By default, the bar type is set to a value of "SIDE". You can use the ASKBARTYPE 
subroutine to report the current bar type setting. 


See the example programs in the desciptions of BALANCEBARS (BGBar3.TRU,) 
MULTIBAR (BGBar2.TRU,) and MULTIHIST (BGHisto2. TRU) for examples of the use 
of this subroutine. 


130 No such barchart type: xxx 
ASKBARTYPE, MULTIBAR, MULTIHIST 


SETGRAIN Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 


SGLIB.TRC 
CALL SETGRAIN (numex) 
CALL SETGRAIN (grain) 


Controls the grain with which subsequent invocations of the various function plotting 
subroutines will draw the line graph. 

The SETGRAIN subroutine controls the grain with which subsequent invocations of 
the FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, and MANYFGRAPH subroutines will draw the line 
representing the function. 

These subroutines actually graph the curve of the function which they are plotting as a 
series of line segments. The grain controls the number of line segments used to form 
each graphed curve. The higher the value of the grain, the more line segments are used 
and the smoother the resulting curve appears. However, higher grains also mean more 
work for the computer, and this means that each curve takes longer to draw. 

By default, the FERAPH, ADDFGRAPH, and MANYFGRAPH subroutines use a 
grain value of 64, which means that each line graph is composed of 64 individual line 
segments, This value strikes a generally acceptable balance of smoothness and speed, 
but you can change this value by passing the new grain value in the gr ain argument 
to the SETGRAIN subroutine. 

You can use the ASKGRAIN subroutine to report the current grain value. 


The following program, SGGrain. TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
{ $GGrain Demonstrate SetGrain. 


LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\SGFunc.tre", "..\TBLibs\SGLib.tre” 
OPEN #1: screen 0, .49, 0, 1 

CALL SetGrain (10) 

CALL SetTitle ("Grain = 10") 

CALL Fgraph (-pi, pi, 1, "white white magenta") 


OPEN #2: screen .5, 1, 0, 1 
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See also: 


CALL SetGrain (100) 
CALL SetTitle ("Grain = 100”) 
CALL Fgraph (-pi, pi, 1, "white white magenta") 


GET KEY key 
END 


DEF F(x) = Sin(3*x) 

demonstrates the use of the SETGRAIN subroutine by displaying two graphs of the 
same function side by side —one with a grain of 10 and the other with a grain of 100. 
None 

ASKGRAIN, FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH 


SETGRAPHTYPE Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 
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SGLIB.TRC 

CALL SETGRAPHTYPE (strex) 

CALL SETGRAPHTYPE (types) 

Controls the type of graph that will be drawn by subsequent data and function plotting 
subroutines. 


The SETGRAPHTYPE subroutine is used to control the type of graph that will be pro- 
duced for subsequent data and function plots produced by the DATAGRAPH, 
ADDDATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, and 
MANYFGRAPH subroutines. 

The type of subsequent graphs is determined by the value passed as type$. The possi- 
ble values of type$ are: 


Types of Graphs 
Type$ value Description 
me 0 Normal graph 
"LOGX" Semi-logarithmic graph with x-axis logarithmically scaled 
"LOGY" Semi-logarithmic graph with y-axis logarithmically scaled 
"LOGXY" Logarithmic graph with both x- and y-axes logarithmically scaled 
"POLAR" Polar graph 


Logarithmic and semi-logarithmic graphs look very similar to normal graphs, but one 
or both of the axes is scaled logarithmically. 

Polar graphs, however, look quite different from normal graphs in that they are circu- 
lar. For this reason, the horizontal and vertical labels are ignored for polar graphs; only 
the title is shown. 
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When a graphing routine is used to draw a polar graph, what would normally be the x- 
and y-coordinates are interpreted as r and theta (or distance and angle) coordinates, 
respectively. Therefore, as you might expect, the function plotting subroutines expect to 
find an externally defined function in the form rr = F(theta). 


Polar graphs interpret angle measures as radians by default, but you can change this 
interpretation using the SETANGLE subroutine. 

You can use the ASKGRAPHTYPE subroutine to determine the type of graph that 
will be used for the next data or function plot. 


See the example program in the description of MANYDATAGRAPH (SGData3.TRU) 
for an example of the use of this subroutine. 


Exceptions: None 

See also: ASKGRAPHTYPE, DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, 
FGRAPH, ADDFGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH 

SETGRID Subroutine 

Library: BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL SETGRID (sérex) 

Usage: CALL SETGRID (style$) 

Summary: Controls the presence, direction, and type of the grid within subsequently drawn charts 
and graphs. 

Details: The SETGRID subroutine is used to control the presence, direction, and type of the 


grid within the frame of graphs or charts drawn by subsequent invocations of the BAR- 
CHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIMIST, IBEAM, FGRAPH, MANYF- 
GRAPH, DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH subroutines. 


The SETGRID subroutine allows you to control the presence and direction of the grid 
lines by passing one of the following values in styles: 


Available Grid Directions 


Style$ value Description 
ts No grid lines 
"H" Horizontal grid lines only 
ENS Vertical grid lines only 
"HY" Both horizontal and vertical grid lines 


The value of sty le$ may be specified in any combination of uppercase and lowercase 
letters. In addition, the value of st y le $ may include instructions that indicate the 
type of grid lines that you would like drawn. By default, grid lines are drawn as solid 
lines. However, you can append one of the following modifiers to a letter in the value of 
style$ to specify a different line type for grid lines traveling in that direction: 
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Available Grid Type Modifiers 


Modifier Description 
7 Dashed grid lines 
: Dotted grid lines 
ir Dash-dotted grid lines 


For example, passing a value of "H-.V" for sty Le $ would result in dash-dotted grid 
lines in the horizontal direction and solid grid lines in the vertical direction. 


If the value of t ype$ does not represent a valid value, however, an error will be gener- 
ated. 


By default, the grid lines are turned off. You can use the ASKGRID subroutine to 
report the current grid setting. 


Example: See the example program in the description of MULTIBAR (BGBar2.TRU) for an exam- 
ple of the use of this subroutine. 

Exceptions: 118 No such SetGrid direction: xxx 

See also: ASKGRID, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, 
FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 

SETHLABEL Subroutine 

Library: BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL SETHLABEL (strex) 

Usage: CALL SETHLABEL (hlabel$) 

Summary: Sets the value of the horizontal label which will be displayed for subsequently drawn 
charts and graphs. 

Details: The SETHLABEL subroutine is used to set the value of the horizontal label that will 
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be used to label the frame of graphs or charts drawn by subsequent invocations of the 
BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, FGRAPH, 
MANYFGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH subroutines. 

The SETHLABEL subroutine expects the value of the horizontal] label to be passed as 
hlabel$. Passing a null string effectively eliminates the horizontal label. 

If the value you set for the horizontal label exceeds the available room, the graphing 
subroutine which draws the next graph will generate an error. 

There is no default value for the horizontal label. Therefore, if you want it to appear, 
you will need to specify its values before drawing the graph. 

You may specify new values for the title, the horizontal label, and the vertical label 
simultaneously using the SETTEXT subroutine. Use the SETVLABEL and SETTI- 
TLE subroutines to set the values of the vertical label and the title, respectively. 

You may use the ASKHLABEL subroutine to report the current value of the horizontal 
label. 
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Example: None 

Exceptions: None 

See also: ASKHLABEL, SETTEXT, SETVLABEL, SETTITLE, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, 
HISTOGRAM, MULTIBIST, IBEAM, PIECHART, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, 
DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 

SETLAYOUT Subroutine 

Library: BGLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL SETLAYOUT (strex) 

Usage: CALL SETLAYOUT (direction$) 

Summary: Controls the direction of the bars within subsequently drawn bar charts and his- 
tograms. 

Details: The SETLAYOUT subroutine is used to control the direction of the bars within each 
bar chart or histogram produced by a subsequent invocation of the MULTIBAR or 
MULTIHIST subroutine. 
The SETLAYOUT subroutine allows you to control the direction in which the bars will 
be drawn by passing one of the following values in direction$: 

Types of Bar Groupings 
Direction$ value Description 
"HORIZONTAL" Bars oriented horizontally 
"VERTICAL" Bars oriented vertically 

The value of t ype$ may be specified in any combination of uppercase and lowercase 
letters. In addition, the value of t ype$ may be truncated to any number of letters. 
That is, values of “H" and "V" will suffice. If the value of t ype$ does not represent a 
valid value, however, an error will be generated. 
By default, the bar direction is set to a value of "VERTICAL". Youcan use the 
ASKLAYOUT subroutine to report the current bar layout setting. 

Example: See the example program in the description of MULTIBAR (BGBar2.T RU) for an exam- 
ple of the use of this subroutine. 

Exceptions: 131 No such barchart direction: xxx 


See also: 


ASKLAYOUT, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST 
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SETLS Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usages 
Summary: 


Details: 


Example: 
Exceptions: 
See also: 


SGLIB.TRC 
CALL SETLS (numex) 
CALL SETLS (flag) 


Controls whether least-squares linear fits will be drawn automatically for subsequent 
data plots. 

The SETLS subroutine is used to control whether or not least-squares linear fits will 
be drawn automatically for subsequent data plots produced by the DATAGRAPH, 
ADDDATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH subroutines. 


The least-squares linear fit of a data plot is the straight line which best fits the loca- 
tions of the data points. That is, the least-squares linear fit of a data plot is the straight 
line which minimizes the vertical distance between itself and each of the data points 
which form the plot. Such a line may be used to help predict where data points might 
lie in areas of the graph for which data is unavailable. 

By default, the DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH sub- 
routines draw the data plots without displaying the least-squares linear fit of the data 
points. However, invoking the SETLS subroutine with the value of f Lag equal to 1 
will instruct subsequent invocations of these routines to add such a linear fit to each 
graph they draw. You may then turn off this line fitting by invoking the SETLS sub- 
routine again with the value of f lag equal to 0. 

When the DATAGRAPH and ADDDATAGRAPH subroutines draw a linear fit, they 
draw a solid line in the data color. The MANYDATAGRAPH subroutine draws each 
graph’s linear fit in the same color and line style as the lines connecting that graph’s 
data points. 


You can use the ASKLS subroutine to determine whether least-squares linear fitting is 
currently active or inactive. 


None 
None 


ASKLS, ADDLSGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, MANYDATA- 
GRAPH 


SETTEXT Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usages 
Summary: 


Details: 
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BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 

CALL SETTEXT (strex, strex, strex) 

CALL SETTEXT (title$, hlabel$, vlabel$) 

Sets the values of the title, horizontal label, and vertical label which will be displayed 
for subsequently drawn charts and graphs. 

The SETTEXT subroutine is used to set the values of the title, horizontal label, and 
vertical label that will be used to label the frame of graphs or charts drawn by subse- 
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Example: 


Exceptions: 
See also: 
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quent invocations of the BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, 
IBEAM, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH 
subroutines. (These values also apply to the PIECHART subroutine, but only the 
value of the title is used.) 


The SETTEXT subroutine expects the value of the title to be passed as tit Le$, the 
value of the horizontal label to be passed as hLabe L$, and the value of the vertical 
label to be passed as v Label $. Passing a null string for any of these values effectively 
eliminates that label. 


If the values you set for one or more of these labels exceeds the available room, the 
graphing subroutine which draws the next graph will generate an error. 


There are no default values for the title, the horizontal label, or the vertical label, 
Therefore, if you want any of them to appear, you will need to specify their values 
before drawing the graph. 

You may specify a new value for the title, the horizontal label, or the vertical label indi- 
vidually using the SETTITLE, SETHLABEL, or SETVLABEL subroutines, respec- 
tively. 

You may use the ASKTEXT subroutine to report the current values of the title, the 
horizontal label, and the vertical label. 

See almost all the example programs described in this section for examples of the use of 
this subroutine. 

None 

ASKTEXT, SETTITLE, SETHLABEL, SETVLABEL, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, 
HISTOGRAM, MULTIXIST, IBEAM, PIECHART, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, 
DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 


SETTITLE Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 

CALL SETTITLE (sirex) 

CALL SETTITLE (titled) 

Sets the value of the title which will be displayed for subsequently drawn charts and 
praphs., 

The SETTITLE subroutine is used to set the value of the title that will be used to label 
the frame of graphs or charts drawn by subsequent invocations of the BARCHART, 
MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, 
DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH, and PIECHART subroutines. 


The SETTITLE subroutine expects the value of the title to be passed as title$. 
Passing a null string effectively eliminates the title. 


Ifthe value you set for the title exceeds the available room, the graphing subroutine 
which draws the next graph will generate an error. 
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There is no default value for the title. Therefore, if you want it to appear, you will need 
to specify its values before drawing the graph. 

You may specify new values for the title, the horizontal label, and the vertical label 
simultaneously using the SETTEXT subroutine. Use the SETHLABEL and 
SETVLABEL subroutines to set the values of the horizontal label and the vertical 
label, respectively. 


You may use the ASKTITLE subroutine to report the current value of the title. 


Example: See the examples programs in the descriptions of SETGRAIN (SGGrain.TRU) and 
SORTPOINTS (SGSortPt.TRU) for examples of the use of this subroutine. 

Exeeptions: None 

See also: ASKTITLE, SETTEXT, SETHLABEL, SETVLABEL, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, 
HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, PIECHART, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, 
DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 

SETVLABEL Subroutine 

Library: BGLIB.TRC or SGLIB.TRC 

Symtax: CALL SETVLABEL (strex) 

Usage: CALL SETVLABEL (vlabel$) 

Summary: Sets the value of the vertical label which will be displayed for subsequently drawn 
charts and graphs. 

Details: The SETVLABEL subroutine is used to set the value of the vertical label that will be 
used to label the frame of graphs or charts drawn by subsequent invocations of the 
BARCHART, MULTIBAR, HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, FGRAPH, 
MANYFGRAPH, DATAGRAPH, and MANYDATAGRAPH subroutines. 
The SETVLABEL subroutine expects the value of the vertical label to be passed as 
vlabel$. Passing a null string effectively eliminates the vertical label. 
If the value you set for the vertical label exceeds the available room, the graphing sub- 
routine which draws the next graph will generate an error. 
There is no default value for the vertical label. Therefore, if you want it to appear, you 
will need to specify its values before drawing the graph. 
You may specify new values for the title, the horizontal label, and the vertical label 
simultaneously using the SETTEXT subroutine. Use the SETHLABEL and SETTI- 
TLE subroutines to set the values of the horizontal label and the title, respectively. 
You may use the ASKVLABEL subroutine to report the current value of the vertical 
label. 

Example: None 

Exceptions: None 
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See also: ASKVLABEL, SETTEXT, SETHLABEL, SETTITLE, BARCHART, MULTIBAR, 
HISTOGRAM, MULTIHIST, IBEAM, PIECHART, FGRAPH, MANYFGRAPH, 
DATAGRAPH, MANYDATAGRAPH 

SETYSCALE Subroutine 

Library: SGLIB.TRC 

Syntax: CALL SETYSCALE (numex, numex) 

Usage: CALL SETVLABEL (70, 170) 

Summary: Turns offauto-scaling and sets the y-range for subsequent graphs. 

Details: The SETYSCALE subroutine is used to set the value of the y-scale for subsequent 
graphs. It turns off auto-scaling. The actual y-range may be slightly different as this 
subroutine may round to “good-looking” numbers. 

Example: See the example in the description of ADDLSGRAPH (SLSquar.TRU) for an example of 
the use of this subroutine. 

Exceptions: None 

See also: ADDLSGRAPH 


SORTPOINTS Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 
numarrarg:: 


Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


SGLIB.TRC 
CALL SORTPOINTS (numarrarg, numarrarg) 


numarr 
numarr bowlegs 

CALL SORTPOINTS (x0), yQ)) 

Sorts the one-dimensional parallel arrays x and y into ascending order by the values of 
stored in the x array. 

The SORTPOINTS subroutine sorts the parallel, one-dimensional arrays x and y into 
ascending order by the values stored in the x array. 

Parallel arrays are simply arrays in which elements with identical subscripts are 
related. For instance, the x and y arrays are considered to be parallel if the first ele- 
ment of the x array is related to the first element of the y array, the second to the sec- 
ond, and so forth for each element in both arrays. When parallel arrays are sorted, the 
elements in both arrays are rearranged in an identical manner so as to maintain these 
relationships. 

The SORTPOINTS subroutine is useful for sorting the arrays of coordinates passed 
inte the DATAGRAPH and ADDDATAGRAPH subroutines, but it can be used to sort 
any pair of one-dimensional parallel arrays. 

To sort two-dimensional arrays in a similar fashion, use the SORTPOENTS2 subrou- 
tine. To sort a single one-dimensional array, use the SORTN subroutine. 
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Example 
! $GSortPt 


Exceptions: 
See also: 


The following program, SGSortPt. TRU, can be found in the directory TBDEMOS: 
Display unsorted vs. sorted data points. 


LIBRARY "..\TBLibs\SGLib.tre" 

DIM x(10), y(10) 

FOR i = 1 to 10 ! Get some unsorted data points 
LET x(i) = rnd 


LET yC€i) = rnd 
NEXT 7 





OPEN #1: screen 0, .49, 0, 1 ! Left: unsorted points 
CALL SetTitle ("Unsorted") 
CALL DataGraph (x, y, 10, 3, "") 


OPEN #2: screen .5, 1, 0, 1 ! Right: sorted points 
CALL SetTitle ("Sorted") 

CALL SortPoints (x, y) 

CALL DataGraph (x, y, 10, 3, "") 


GET KEY key 


END 

demonstrates the usefulness of using the SORTPOINTS subroutine with the DATA- 
GRAPH subroutine. 

None 

SORTPOINTS2, DATAGRAPH, ADDDATAGRAPH, SORTN 


SORTPOINTS2 Subroutine 


Library: 
Syntax: 


Usage: 
Summary: 


Details: 


0587 


SGLIB.TRC 
CALL SORTPOINTS2 (numarrarg, numarrarg) 
numarrarg:: numarr 


numarr bowlegs 
CALL SORTPOINTS2 (x(,), y(,)) 


Sorts the parallel rows of the two-dimensional arrays x and y into ascending order by 
the values of stored in rows of the x array. 

The SORTPOINTS2 subroutine sorts the elements of the parallel rows of the two- 
dimensional arrays x and y into ascending order by the values stored in the rows of the 
X array. 

Parallel arrays are simply arrays in which elements with identical subscripts are 
related. For instance, the x and y arrays are considered to be parallel if the first ele- 
ment of the x array is related to the first element of the y array, the second to the sec- 
ond, and so forth for each element in both arrays. When parallel arrays are sorted, the 
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Example: 
Exceptions: 
See also: 
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elements in both arrays are rearranged in an identical manner so as to maintain these 
relationships. , 


The SORTPOINTS2 subroutine treats corresponding rows of the x and y arrays as 
individually parallel one-dimensional arrays. That is, the elements of each pair of cor- 
responding rows are rearranged independently of the other rows. 


The SORTPOINTS2 subroutine is useful for sorting the arrays of coordinates passed 
into the MANYDATAGRAPH subroutine, but it can be used to sort any pair of two- 
dimensional arrays with parallel rows. 


To sort one-dimensional arrays in a similar fashion, use the SORTPOINTS subrou- 
tine. To sort a single one-dimensional array, use the SORTN subroutine. 


None 
None 
SORTPOINTS, MANYDATAGRAPH, SORTN 
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Calling C Routines in True BASIC 


True BASIC is a powerful language, and can accomplish many things for you. However, you may 
find on occasion that you would like to extend the language to do something that can’t easily or 
quickly be done in True BASIC. You may wish to rewrite a routine to execute more quickly, or you 
may wish to interact with the environment in a way that True BASIC does not support. With the 
Gold Edition of True BASIC, you can write these routines in C, link the routines into your True 
BASIC program, and call them using the processes outlined below. 


There are two basic strategies used for linking and calling C routines in True BASIC: one for the 
Macintosh, one for Windows and OS/2. Those of you familiar with using C or assembly routines in 
older versions of the Macintosh will find the current strategy for Macintoshes similar to that used 
in the older versions of True BASIC. 


In the notes below, we assume that you are familiar with the appropriate C compilers and linkers. 
If you are not, you will need to familiarize yourself with C in general, and the specific compilers and 
linkers you will use before you will be able to get to much out of these notes. At the moment, we use 
CodeWarrior for the Macintosh, Visual C/C++ 6.0 for Win32, and VisualAge C++ for OS/2. Other 
compilers should work as well, though. 


General notes: 


1 Your C routine will be passed one parameter: a pointer to the list of pointers to the 
parameters passed by your True BASIC program. This list of pointers contains a long 
word with a pointer to the parameter, followed by a long word you can ignore, followed 


by the next long word with a pointer to a parameter, followed by another long word you 
can ignore, etc. 


nain(char *ptrs) 
{ 
} 


0 4 8 12 
Peinter to next- 
Ignore ‘ Ignore 
fe "4 to-last parameter 


2 You need to know how many parameters there are and in what order they will be. 


- Pointer to last 
pis parameter 
J. 
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3 Note that the pointers are in the list in the reverse order from the calling sequence. Thus, 
if you issue the statement CALL MyCRoutine(a,b$), the first parameter you find 
on the list passed to the C routine is b$, followed by a. 


4 Each parameter will be either a True BASIC string, a True BASIC number, or a True 
BASIC array. We have included a file named tbcdefs .h with definitions of each of 
these items. Note that the definitions are different for the Mac than for Windows or OS/2. 
The fields all have the same names, but the difference in byte-ordering means the 
definitions appear in different orders. 


5 We have included a simple example on the diskette or CD for each platform. 


6 Note that you don’t have to use C--any language that will let you create a CODE resource 
for the Mac or a DLL for Windows or OS/2, and will let you access the pointer to the True 
BASIC variables will do fine. 


fd Macintosh: 


The Process: 
1 Write your C routine. (See the The Rules below). 


2 Compile and linkit as a CODE resource with both Type and ResType of TRU2 and ResID 
of 0. Give it an appropriate library name. 


3 Run the Mac version of f inal touch over it. 


4 UseaLIBRARY statement in your True BASIC source code to use the result. 


The Rules: 
1 Your routine should be of type int. 


2 You will be limited in what you will be able to do in the C routine because it must fitina 
code resource. For example, you will probably be unable to use most of the routines in the 
standard C runtime library. You will, however, be able to use Toolbox routines directly. 


3 True BASIC uses 4-byte ints, 8-byte doubles, and 68K struct alignment. You'll need to 
follow the same standards. 


Finaltouch: 


When running f inal touch, you will be asked for the SUB or DEF statement that defines your 
routine. Just type the SUB or DEF line that your routine would have if it were written in True 
BASIC, complete with its list of arguments. Final touch then asks for the name of the file that 
contains your C routine. Supply the name you gave itin item 2 of “Ihe Process” above. 
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You'll also need to know: 


1 


Remember that True BASIC for the Mac isa Fat Gnanet will run on either PPC or 68K 
machines. Your C routine, however, will be compiled and linked for one or the other. If 
the user tries to run it on the wrong platform, it will crash. You can get around this by 
creating two libraries, one for 68K and one for PPC. Link both of them into your True 
BASIC program with LIBRARY statements. Then, use TC_GetSys Info or 
Object with OBUM_SYSINFO to get the value of the attribute ENV, passing in 
“TSA" as the variable you're looking for. If the result contains “PPC”, you are running 
on PPC. Otherwise you're running on 68K: 


dim v4) 
let env$ = "ISA" 
tet v1) = 0 
call object(9,0,"ENV",env3,v) 
if pos(env$,"PPC") > 0 then 
call... ! PPC version 
else 
call... ! 68K version 
end if 


Sample C Routine: 


Asample routine has been provided, a info. c, which allows you to get and set the file type and 
creator for a file. 


{] Windows and {J OS/2: 


The Process: 


1 Write your C routine. (See the The Rules below). 
2 Compile and link it as a DLL. 
3 Runthe Windows or OS/2 version of f inal touch over it. (Fimaltouch is distributed 
as FTOUCH.EXE.) 
4 UseaLIBRARY statement in your True BASIC source code to use the result. 
The Rules: 


1 Your routine should be of type void. 


Finaltouch: 


When running final touch, you will be asked for the SUB or DEF statement that defines your 
routine. Just type the SUB or DEF line that your routine would have if it were written in True 
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BASIC, complete with its list of arguments. Final touch then asks for the name of the library 
file. This is the name that you want to use in the LIB RARY statement, for example, 

myfile.trc. Final touch next asks for the name of the DLL. Give just the basename: don’t 
add the “DLL”, Thus, for MYRTN. DLL, you would just answer MYRTN. Last, finaltouch asks for 
the name of the routine in the DLL. This is the name that you gave the C routine (or the name that 
you exported, if they are different). The resulting file will be the library file for True BASIC. 


You'll also need to know: 


1 The DLL will need to be in the same directory as True BASIC or in the path defined by 
the PATH (Windows) or LIBPATH (05/2) environment variable when you run your True 
BASIC program. If the system can’t find a DLL of the appropriate name, a “File not 
found” exception (9003) will be raised when the C subroutine is called. 


2 Ifthe DLL does not contain a routine of the name you specified when running finaltouch, 
a “No such function or subroutine” exception (-6) will be raised. 


Sample C Routine: 


Asample routine has been provided, tbply snd. c, which allows you to playa given .WAV sounc 
file (Windows example; no OS/2 example currently provided). 


Additional Resources: 


Here are several web resources that contain useful information about C in general, and the specifi 
compilers and linkers we mention in this Guide. 


http: //www.metrowerks.com/ (CodeWarrior) 
http://msdn.microsoft.com/visuale/ (Visual C++) 
http://www.software. ibm. com/ad/visualLage-ctt/index.html (VisualAge C++) 
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Using SOCKET Routines in True BASIC 


The Internet is everywhere today. True BASIC’s socket routines will allow you to use ‘True 
BASIC to write programs to aceess olher machines and servers on the Internet or any intranet 
running the TCP/IP protecol. 


True BASIC’s implementation generally follows the standard Berkeley sockets 
implementation, so those familiar with Berkeley sockets should fee] right at home. The first 
few paragraphs of this document will be a summary of how True BASIC matebes up with 
Berkeley sockets. Those Jess familiar should read past for a samewhat more in-depth 
description, although these notesare not meant to serve as a sockets primer. There are several 
primers both in print and on the web. A good place to start might be: 


http://worltd.std.com/”jimf/papers/sockets/sockets.html 


True BASIC?s socket library is called TrueSock.trc. Make sure you include this in a 
LIBRARY statement in your program, as wellas DECLARE DEF statements for any of the 
routines below defined as DE Fs. 


SUB TS_Init 


No analog in the Borkeley sockets world. Call this subroutine first to set wp the constants 
mentioned below. 


DEF TS_Socket(family,type,protocol) 

Analogous to the socket ©) function, Family should be one of AF_UNIX or AF_INET. 
type should be one of SOCK STREAM or SOCK_DGRAM. protocol should be one af 
LPPROTO_TCPor1lP_PROTO_UDPP. Rotten valucis the socket id. On some platforms, in 
addition to socket errors, you may get the error "No sueh file.” This means that the platform's 
socket DLLs, necessary to use the socket features of True BASIC, are not installed, and you 
will need to install them. If you are unsure how to do this, you will need review your operating 
system's documentation for information on how to find and install socket support. For 
Windows, this must be Winsock 2.x, which is WS2_32.DI1., not Winsock 1.t. 


Some Windows 95 installations may not have Winsock 2 installed. An update is available at: 
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SUB TS_Bind(tb_socket, family, port,addr$) 


Analogous to the bind) function. tbh_socket should be a valid socket id. family 
should be one of AF_UNIX orAF_INET. addr takes one of several forms. For AF_UNTX, 
it is simply a string with a filename, T5_B ind will take care of combining it with the other 


information to make a standard address. For AF__INET, we expect either a string version of 
the address as an integer, or the dotted notation. For example, for the address 192.168.0.12, 
the value of addr$ should be either “192. 168.0.12" or “8232235532”. Ifyou have no preference 
for a port and address, pass “0” for these arguments. Again, TS_Bind will take care of 
turning it into a standard address. 


SUB TS_Connect(tb_socket,family,port,addr$) 


Analogous to the connect () funetion. Arguments are the sameas for T$_Bind. 


DEF TS_ReceiveS(tb_socket,num_bytes) 


Analogous to the recv ©) function. th_soc ket isa valid socket id. num_bytes is the 
number of bytes you want to receive, The return value isa string containing the data received. 


SUB TS_Send(tb_socket,s$) 


Analogous to the send C) function. tb soc ket isavalid socket id. s $ is thedata tosend, 


SUB TS_Listen(th socket,backleg) 


Analogous to the Listen) fimetion. t b_ socket isa valid socket id. backlog is 
maximuro length of the queue of pending connections. 


DEF TS_Accept(tb_socket,family,port,addr§) 


Analogous to the accept () frnetion. Arguments are the same as for TS_B ind. Return 
value is the id for the accepted socket. 


SUB TS_Close(th_ socket) 


Analogons to the close () function (or, for those of you more used to WinSeck, the 
closesocket() function.) th_socket isa valid socket id. 


DEF TS_GetHostByName$(names$) 


Analogous to the gethostbyname () function. name $ is the name of host you want an 


address for, The return value is an address in dotted notation suitable for passing to any of 


the routines above which require such an address. 


For those who would like a bit more in the way of explanation about how to use the True 
BASIC sockets library, we present the following example, which we will explain in the 
paragraphs following. The point of the example is to connect briefly to an ftp server, then 
disconnect again. In order for the example to work, you must have an active connection to the 
Internet. First, the full example: 
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LIBRARY "“truesock.tre" 
DECLARE PUBLIC AF_INET,SOCK_STREAN, IPPROTO_ Tee 
DECLARE DEF TS_Socket, 1S Receives, 1S GetHostByNames 


CALL TS_Init 
LET s = TS_Socket(AF_INET,SOCK_STREAM, 1PPROTO_TCP) 
CALL T$_Connect(s,AF_INET,21,TS_GetHostByNameS("Ftp, truebasic.com")) 


LET r$ = TS_Receives(s,100) 
PRINT "> “;r$ 


CALL TS_Send(s,"QUIT"&chr$(10)) 
LET r$ = TS_ReceiveS(s,75) 
PRINT "> ";rs 


CALL TS_Close(s) 


END 


Now, a section-by-section explanation: 


LIBRARY "“truesock.tre" 
DECLARE PUBLIC AF_ENET,SOCK_STREAN, IPPROTO_TCP 
DECLARE DEF TS_Socket,7TS_ReceiveS,1S_GetHostByNames 


We use the LIBRARY statement to link in True BASIC’s socket routines. The DECLARE 
PUBLIC statement allows us to reference common “constants” set up in the library. These 
constants will be explained further below. We use DECLARE DEF as True BASIC requires 
to declare those functions we are going to use. 


CALL TS_Init 


We call the routine TS_1Init to initialize all of the “constants” necessary to communicate 
with the sockets library. These constants include those referenced above in the DECLARE 


PUBLIC statement. This routine should always be called before any other socket routines are 
called. 


LET s = TS_Socket(AF_INET,SOCK_STREAM, IPPROTO_TCP) 


Now, we create a socket. We need to supply three pieces of information: the protocol family, 
the secket type, and the socket protocol. 


The protocol family can be one ofeither AF_INET or AF_UNIX, Other families are available 
in some implementations of sockets, but at the moment, these are the only two that True 
BASIC supports. Pass AF_INET to use Internet protocols, generally used for 
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communications between machines; pass AF__UNIX to use internal protocols, generally used 
for creating local pipes or process-to-process communications. Because we want toconnect to 
an ftp server on another machine, we pass AF_INET. 


The socket type can be one of either SOCK_STREAM or SOCK_DGRAM. Again, other types 
are available in some implementations of sockets, but at the moment, these are the only two 
that True BASIC supports. The type SOCK_STREAM provides a reliable means ko create a 
two-way connection that supports byte streams where data of any size may be sent and 


received. The type $0 C K_DGRAM provides unreliable messages ofa fixed maximum size. For” 


most applications for which you will use True BASIC’s sockets implemetation, you will use 
SOCK_STREAM, as we will here. 


The socket protocol can be one of either IPPROTO_TCP or LPPROTO_UDP. The protocol 
you use will be determined largely by the type of socket you create. IPPROTO_TCP isa 
transmission control protocol; LPPROTO_UDP is a user datagram protocol. We are using 
SOCK_STREAM, so we will use IPPROTO_TCP. Just as with the socket type, for most 
applications for sninich you will use True BASIC’s sockets implemetation, you will use 
IPPROTO_TCP, 


CALL TS_Connect(s,AF_INET,21,1S_GetHostByNames("ftp.truebasic.com")) 


Having set up a socket to use, it is now time to actually make a connection to the ftp server. 
We need to supply four pieces of information: the socket, the protocol family, Ehe port to 
connect to on the host, and the address of the host to connect to. 


The first, the socket, is easy — we pass the socket id we received in the previous step. The 


protocol family is easy as well — we pass the same protocol family that we specified in the 
previous step. 


The value for the port tells True BASIC what port you want to connect to on the host. One host 
may run a number of different servers (ftp, http, telnet, etc.) While they all have the same 
address, they run on different ports. We pass port number 21, as that is the norma! port for 
an ftp server. Some common ports are: 


ftp: 21 
telnet: 23 
smtp: 20 
gopher: 70 
http: 80 
pops: 110 


The address of the host is also not too hard. You may know the address in dotted motation, in 
which case you can use it directly; for example, 192.168.0.1. However, if you’re actually 
connecting via the Internet instead of an internal network, the address may change, and in 
many cases you won’t know the address. So, we use the TB_GetHostByName$ function to 
turn a host’s name into a numeric address, which we can then pass as the address. 
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LET r$ = TS_Receive$(s,100) 
PRINT "> ";r$ 


Having connected to an ftp server, we know we are going to get a message. So, we call the 
function TS_Receive$, telling it which socket to use (the same we've been using) and how 
many bytes to look for, in this case, 100. If there is nothing to receive, it will wait until there 
is something; if there is something, it will return whatever there is, evenifit is fewer than 100 
bytes. The bytes sent by the server are returned by the function. In our example, they are . 
placed in r$. In this case, if you are running the program, you should see something like this: 


220 zaphod FIP server (Version wu-2.4.2-academCBEFA-153¢1) Sun Dec 
14 12:16:04 EST 1997) ready. 


What you see (if there is anything to receive) will vary from server to server and from port to 
port. Note that you need to have some idea of what to expect from the server. You don't want 
tocall TS_ReceiveS unless you expect there to be something to receive. 


CALL TS_Send(s,"QUIT"&chr$(10)) 
LET r$ = TS_Receive$(s,75) 
PRINT "> "-r$ 


Now, we are just going to quit. We know that the way to quit from an ftp server is to send the 
message “QUIT” with an end-of-line character (which on Unix is ASC1] 10, although others 
will probably work.) So, we call TS_Send, once again passing the socket id, and passing the 
string “QUIT” with the end-of-line character appended. 


We call TS Received once again to get the ftp server’s final message, which will look 
something like this: 


221 Goodbye. 


CALL TS_Close(s) 


That’s all we wanted to do with that socket, so we call TS_Close, passing the socket id, toclose 
and release the socket. 
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True BASIC SQL Libraries 


TrueTrue BASIC provides a set of library routines for accessing SQL engines in a consistent 
way across platforms. This library is called tbsqllib.trc. To use the routines in this 
library, include the following statement at the beginning of your program or module: 


LIBRARY "tbsqllib.tre™ 


This library has been written chiefly for the purpose of providing an interface to an SQL data- 
base engine. The routines let you establish a connection with a database, send queries to that 
database, and retrieve results. The results are returned as True BASIC arrays. This array 


format makes it easier for passing results to the toolkit routines for graphing or doing statis - 
tical analysis. 


The examples presented in this manual, however, are designed to provide a template for using 
the database routines and are therefore limited to showing you how to select fields from a 
database table and insert entries into that table. As you learn about SQL, you can use this 


template for more complex queries that join results from different tables or that create inter- 
mediate result sets. 


Overview of server-database-table relations. 


The one idea to keep in mind as you work with these routines is that there are really four lev- 
als at which you can specify a connection: (a) the SQL server (e.g., MySQL), (b) the specific data- 
base, (c) the tables, and (d) the fields in the individual tables, referenced by row and column. 


SQL Server 


Be 8 a ene 
Database | Database2 | 


Ti er 














TABLE? | [ TABLE? | 


Figure 26-1. Fundamental elements ofa database. 


fields 
(rows, cols) 
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True BASIC's SQL routines use a “context” identifier (a number) to keép track of the connec- 
tions to different databases even if they are on the same server. This context value gets 
returned to you when you connect toa SQL server and database. You then pass this value to 
all future TB SQL routines to indicate which connection your call refers to. 


A single built-in function DEF sql_connect CHYHOSTS, ODBNAMES, WY SERNAMES, 
MYPASSWORDS) connects you to the host server and database. You specify the table you want 
in the actual SQL statements that you issue. 


The function returns an integer value called the context, which must be used in subsequent 
subroutine calls. Most SQL statements have the table name and fields embedded in the SQL 
statement, determining the exact server, database, table, and field that you are referencing. 


For example, "SELECT id_parti cipant “FROM participant_table’ will 
select all the participant ids from the participant table. The context identifier gets passed as 
’ part of the subroutine call to indicate the database: : 


CALL sal_query(context,query$,rows,cols) 


To retrieve the results and place them into a True BASIC array called "results$()", you would 
use: 


CALL sql_getallresults(context,result$(rows,cols)) 


See the QuickStart guide in this chapter for a complete template for establishing connections 
and issuing SQL queries. 


Connecting to multiple databases. 


The TB SQL interface lets you connect to multiple databases on the same or different servers. 
You can connect directly to the database engine for supported databases (e.g., MySQL) or 
through the ODBC interface to access most other databases. (For Win32, Mac OS, and 08/2, all 
connections will be made through the ODBC interface.) Note that the same set of reutines is used 
for both situations. You simply need to call the appropriate routines in TBSQLLIEB. True BASIC 
will automatically use a direct connection or the ODBC interface depending on the platform. 


In many cases, you will be connecting to a single database engine ona specific maczine. This is 
the scenario we will present in our examples; they can be modified easily to connec: to multiple 
databases on different machines 


ODBC, currently supported in our Macintosh, Windows, and OS/2 products, is a system of APIs 
and drivers for database access which allows one set of routines to access any ODEC-compliant 
database, eliminating the need to code for each database separately. This allows us, and you, to 
support any number of database engines with a minimum of effort. You must have installed the 
operating system's ODBC support before using True BASIC's ODEC routines. 
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Getting help on SQL & ODBC. a th 


It is beyond the scope of this manual to provide a detailed overview of database management and 
SQL (the standard query language). Information on SQL and specific database engines is 
available at: 


Learning SQL 
Introduction to SQL: http://w3.one.net/~jhoffman/sqltut.ntm 


MySQL 


Homepage for MySQL: http://wiw.tcx.se 
Gamma release of MySQL manual: htto://www.tcx.se/Nanual/nanual toc. html 


’ Oracle 


Oracle: ht to: //temp.redhat.com/linux-info/ldp/Howro/dracle-HOWTO. html 


ODBC 
Microsoft: http: //www.microsoft.com/data/odb¢ 


S80 OL eee emma 


ODBC for Linux 


http://wuw.dharma.com/ 


More on SQL & ODBC for Linux 


http://www. lLinuxmall.com 
http://www.xnet.com/ 
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Quick Start mt, 


The general sequence of steps for accessing a database is to connect to the aatahaas query it, 
retrieve any results, possibly update an entry, and close the connection. For example, 


LIBRARY “tbsqllib.trc” 


DECLARE DEF sql_connect 
DIM result$(0,0) 


WHEN ERROR IN 
! & at end and beginning of Lines indicates line continuation 
LET context = sql_connect("localhost","inventory", myname”, "nypassword” ) 
CALL sql_query(context,"SELECT product,quantity from WAREHOUSE", & 
& rows,cols) ! & at end and beginning indicates Line continuation 
IF rows = 0 then 
! no products in WAREHOUSE table. 
' this is more Likely when you have a WHERE clause. 
ELSE 
CALL saql_getallresults(context, KentiGtnlcs cols)) 
FOR i = 1 to rows 
! display results 
PRINT "Product: " & result$Ci,1) 
PRINT "Quantity: " & result$Ci,2) 
PRINT 
NEXT 3 
END IF 
USE 
PRINT “ERROR: " & extext 
PRINT exlinesS 
END WHEN 
CALL sql_close(context) 
PRINT “done.” 
END 





[ ! ] NOTE: You need to declare the function sql_connect im your programs 
because it is defined in the tbsqllib library as opposed to being builtinto the 
language. Inthe example above, the host is “localhost”, the database name is 
“inventory”, the username is “myname”, and the password is “mypassword”. 
The query returns the product and quantity for all items in the WAREHOUSE 
database and then prints a listing of them. 
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The call to SUB sql_query does not return the actual results of the query but does tell you how 
many rows and columns matched your query. 


The call to sql_getallresults returns all of the results for the query and places them in the array 
result$(,). For large result sets, you should use SUB sql_getresults which allows you to specify a 
subset of the rows to return. Otherwise, the call to sql_getallresults may take a while to return 
and will use up substantial amounts of memory. 


i 


[ ! ] NOTE: Some SQL statements such as INSERTs or UPDATES will not generate 
a retrievable set of results, though the call the sql_query may return the num- 
ber of affected rows depending on your SQL engine. 


i 


The other important technique to notice here is that the cede is enclosed in an error handler with 
the call to SUB sql_close after the handler. This format ensures that the connection gets 
terminated if an error occurs. If an error occurs, extext$ will contain the True BASIC error 
message and, in most cases, the specific error message returned from the database. 


Summary of Functions and Subroutines 


The following functions and subroutines are defined in TBSQLLIB.TRU and are explained in the 
following pages: 


DEF sql_connect(MYHOST$,DBNAME$,MYUSE RNAME$,MYPASSWORD$) 
SUB sql_close(context) 

SUB sql_matchfields(context,table$,pattern$,fieldlist$(,)) 

SUB sq]_matchtables(context,pattern$,tablelist$Q) 

SUB sql_gethandles(context,handles$) (ODBC only) 

SUB sql_query(context,query$,rows,cols) 

SUB sql_getresults(context,start row,rows,result$(rows,cols)) 


SUB sql_getallresults(context,result$(rows,cols)) 


The SQL subroutine is the only built-in subroutine. This routine gets called by the routines and 
functionsin TBSQLLIB.TRC: 


SUB sqlCoption,context,in$,inlen(),out$,outlen()) 
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Connecting To A Database ten 


Connecting to a database occurs with a single subroutine call where you pass the host name, 
database name, username, and password. A context identifier (an integer) 1s returned. You will 
use this context identifier for future calls to the SQL library routines. You can make up to ten 
simultaneous connections to different databases, regardless of whether they are on the same or 
different servers. 


DEF sql_connect(MYHOST$,DBN AMES$,MYUSERNAME$,MYPASSWO RD$) 
MYHOST: the name of the server (e.g., truebasic.com, localhost) 
DBNAME: the name of the database 
MYUSERNAME: the username (e.g., nobody, guest) 
MYPASSWORD: the password for the username 


ODBC 


DBNAME will be ignored. MYHOST will be the name of the data source set up in the ODBC contro] 
panel which includes a database name. MYUSERNAME and MYPAS SWORD are the username 
and password (if any) set up for the data source in the ODBC control panel. 


MySQL 
The host, username, password combination is used to look up access permissions in the permission 
table. MYHOST will most likely be ‘localhost’ for Web access. Similarly, your CGI scripts will 


probably use "nobedy" as the username. MySQL has three database tables that determine access: 
db, host, and user. 


The MySQL User Database. 


The values you pass to DEF sql_connect are checked against the user database which has the 
following architecture: 


Field Type Null Key Default Extra 
User char(60) PRI 

password char(16) PRI 

Select_priv char(16) 

Insert_priv char(1) 


Update_priv  char(1) 
Delete_priv char(1) 
Create_priv char(1) 
Drop_priv char(i 
Reload_priv char(1) 
Shutdown_priv char(1) 
Process_priv char(i) 
Wile nriv char(1) 


ZAZAAAZAAAYN 
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The User and password are the primary keys with all of the privileges, except SELECT, default to 
“NY” or “0”. t 

In most cases, you will give people select permission which is equivalent to read-only access. Insert 
permission is generally not destructive since it allows people to add data. Update, delete, and drop 
permissions should be restricted. You can control access to these functions by writing CGI scripts 


that perform specific rather than variable operations (e.g., only updates from scripts that require 
a password). 


The most common error when working with the permission tables is to forget to reload the table 
after making a change. To reload the tables, type: 


mysqladmin reload 


Reloading the permission tables makes your changes active. Also note that the password is 
encryted so you can't just pass a string in your UPDATES to the table, Use the passwordQ function 
that is part of MySQL (e.g., password("mypassword")). 


For more information on MySQL, and especially about the permission tables, see the MySQL 
documentation online at: htto://www.webware-inc.com/Mysal/toc. html. 


Error Messages related to database connections 


SQL errors start at -14000. When an error occurs, the error message, calling sequence, and error 
number get stored in the reserved True BASIC variables extext$, exline$, and extype 
respectively. 

Could not connect to the specified SQL host. (-14000) 

No connection to SQL host established. (-14001) 

Could not connect to the specified database. (-14002) 

Null or badly formed DATABASE NAME. (-14006) 

Error (MySQL): # (-14009) 

Too many connections open. (-14011) 


On some platforms, you may get the error "No such file.”, as well. This means that the platform's 
ODBC DLLs or shared libraries, necessary to use the ODBC features of True BASIC, are not 
installed, and you will need to install them. These DLLs should have been installed with your 
operating system or database engine; if they are not installed, you will need te review your 
operating system or database engine documentation to find out how to install them. 
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Closing Connections site 


Don't forget to close the connection to your database engine at the end of: your program. 


SUB sql_close(context) 


This routine closes the server connection. You pass the context identifier returned from the 
sql_connect function. 


It is good practice to enclose your SQL (and other code) in an error handler. Call SUBsql_close after 
the error handler to ensure that the connection gets closed. See the example in the QuickStart 
section of this chapter. 


Obtaining Information About Data Sources 


In many cases, you will already know the names of the databases and tables along with the data 
types and default values for these fields. However, it is good practice to dynamically construct 
these by querying the database rather than hard-coding the settings and order of fields into your 
programs. Then you can modify your tables without having the changes ripple through all your 
code that accesses those tables. 


For example, when you issue a query that returns all the fields in a table (e.g., SELECT * FROM 
myhugeartcollection), you will get the all the entries and all their fields in the orderthey appear in 
the table. If you have a PRIMARY KEY or other entry in the table definition, this field does not get 


returned. If you rearrange the table architecture, the fields returned by this SELECT statement 
will reflect the new order. 


You can avoid this problem by specifying the fields you want returned. For example, SELECT 
painter,masterpiece FROM myhugeartcollection will return just the ‘painter’ 
and ‘masterpiece’ fields for each entry. 


In some cases, you may need access to the names of the fields. For convenience, we provide the 
following routines for retrieving those field names. 


SUB sql_matchfields(context,table$, pattern$,fieldlist5(,)) 


given a tablename, return the field names and data types matching pattern$. 
SUB sql_matchtables(context,pattern$,tablelist$()) 
returns tablenames matching pattern$ for current database. 


The pattern$ parameter consists of characters with the percent symbol "%" being a wildcard for 
multiple characters and the underscore symbol "_" serving as the wildcard for singie characters. 
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Wildcards let you create patterns that don't look for exatt matches. For example, @ 
pattern$="%Springfield,__” would return matches for Walnut Avenue, Springfield,IL"," 
Springfield,CA", etc. Usingpattern$="2" would return all the entries. Using patterns="_" 
would return all entries with a single character for the field or table. 


To search for a wildcard character such as a table named “emt_admin’ you would use 
"cmt\_admin". In general, life will be easier for you if you refrain from using underscores, 
percent symbols, hyphens, and quotation marks in table and field names! 


Passing database handle to C routines 


To extend True BASIC’s support routines, you can get the handles for a database connection and 
pass them to a C routine, use the subroutine: 


SUB sql_gethandles(context,handless) (ODBC only) 
See the section entitled Using C routines with True BASIC in Chapter 24. 


These handles will be encoded in the string handle$ which you should pass to the C routine. You 
can retrieve them in the following way: 


/* Assume "handles" is the True BASIC string already retrieved. */ 
SQLHANDLE *tbsqlhandles; 


SQLHENV tbsqlhenv; /* environment handle */ 
SQLHDBC tbsqlhdbc; /® connection handle */ 
SQLHSTMT tbsqlhstmt; /® statement handle */ 


tosqlhandles = (SQLHANDLE *) handles~>str->text; 
tbsqlhenv = tbsglhandles(0]; 
tbsqlhdbc = thsqlhandles(11; 
tbsqlhstmt = tbsqlhandles[2]; 


Executing Queries 

There is only one routine, SUB sql_query, that executes SQL queries and returns the number 
of rows and columns affected. Two other routines, SUB sql_getresults and SUB 
sql_getallresults, let you retrieve a subset of the results or all the re sults, respectively. 


You ean check the number of rows affected by your query to determine which results routine to 
use. 


SUB sql_query(context,query$,rows,cols) 

returns the number of rows and columns affected. Note that some SQL statements like INSERT 
and UPDATE may not return the number of rows affected. Also, some ODBC databases may not 
know this value at the time for any operation. (See SUB sql_GetResults.) 





The SQL queries can perform a wide range of operations from creating databases and tables, to 
selecting information from them, to joining results from two queries. 
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Debugging Queries od 


One useful strategy for debugging queries is to print out the query string along with the True 
BASIC error messages. For example: 


LIBRARY "tbsgltib.tre" 


DECLARE DEF sqi_connect 

DIM result$(0,0) 

WHEN ERROR IN 

LET context = sql_connect("localhost","inventory", "myname" , & 
& "mypassuvord") 

LET QUERY$ = "SELECT product,quantity from WAREHOUSE" 

CALL sql_query(context,query$,rows,cols) 

' get the results and do something with them 


USE 

PRINT "ERROR: " & extext$ 

PRINT exlines 

PRINT “Query: " & query$ ' print the query out too 
END WHEN 


CALL sql_close(context) 


The True BASIC error messages, in most cases, will contain an error message from the database. 
However, it is sometimes difficult to interpret these messages without the query. 


Error Messages related to queries 
Null or badly formed SQL query. (-14003) 
No results available for SQL query. (-14004) 
Incomplete transfer of SQL query results (-14005). 
Trouble creating DATABASE. (-14007) 
Invalid argument for SUB SQL. (-14008) 
Error (MySQL): # (-14009) 
You should not get error -14008 if you use the routines in the library tbsqllib.trc since this 


error message indicates an invalid option being passed to the built-in True BASIC routine SUB S@L 
(see Internal Routines section below). ‘ 


Quotation Marks In Queries 

One common problem people have constructing queries involves quotation marks. Quotation 
marks need to be preceeded by a backslash for most SQL engines to handle them correctly. 

The library tbhsql lib. trc provides a routine for inserting backslashes before quotation marks. 


SUB escape_quotes(entry$) 
LET p=posr(entry$,"""") 
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do while p>0 
LET entry$(p:O)="\" 


LET p1=p 
LET p=posr(entry$,"""",pt) 
Loop 
END SUB 


You can modify this routine to handle other characters that cause problems with specific database 
engines. 


Retrieving Results 


SUB sql_getresults(context,startrow,rows,result$(rows, cols) 


get results from last query. Specify the first row to return in st artrow and the number of rows 
to return in "rows". If startrowis 0, then return all rows. Ifrows is 0, then return all rows after 
startrow. The actual number of rows returned will be placed in rows upon exit. This is espe- 
cially handy for those instances when SQL_Query could not return the correct number of rows. 


SUB sql_getallresults(context,result$(rows,cols)) 


returns all results from last query in array format. Calling this routine is equivalent to calling 
sql_getresults(context,0,0,results). 


Tips for SQL Developers 


Indexes as a way to speed up SELECT statements 


SELECT statements can retrieve information selectively from a database using a WHERE clause 
to indicate the criteria. For example, to retrieve all entries with a product [D greater than. 
twenty you could use the statement: 


SELECT product_name FROM catalog WHERE product_id>20 


This query would return the product name from the catalog table where the product_id is 
greater than 20. 


The database engine has to search through the catalog table to determine which entries have a 
product greater than 20. The comparison needs to be made for each row in the database. So the 
larger the table, the longer this query will take. 


One way to greatly increase the speed of this type of query is te create an index for the product ID. 
ALTER TABLE catalog ADD INDEX Cproduct_id) 


When you create an index for a field in a database, most database engines will create a separate 
sorted list for that field. This separate, sorted list will be used for cormparisons instead of the 
unsorted entries. 
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The UNIQUE attribute, as opposed to INDEX, can be used when you wantthe index tobe a unique 
value. ame 


In general for most large tables, you should add an index for any field that appears in a WHERE 
clause. Most database engines let you create indexes for text fields as well as numeric fields. 


TRADE-OFF: 
The disadvantage of adding indexes to a table is that it slows down INSERT cueries. This 
slowdown is due to the fact that the sorted lists need to be updated as well. So if you are doing 
significantly more INSERTS than SELECTS, you may not want to add as many indexes. You can 
speed up INSERTS by LOCKING the table during INSERTs: 

LOCK TABLES catalog WRITE 

INSERT INTO catalog VALUES ("3D Graphics") 

UNLOCK TABLES 


On most database engines this reduces the number of times the index buffer gets flushed as well as 
the number of multi-connection tests that need to be performed. You should, however, check the 
documentation for your SQL engine for details if you are concerned with performance. 


Ultimately the speed of inserts is affected by the time connecting, sending the query to server, 
parsing the query, inserting the record, inserting indexes, closing connection. The True BASIC 
libraries process and format the query, taking some additional time. Opening the table, which you 
should do once at the beginning of your program, takes some time too. 


[!] NOTE: Note that many databases require that INDEXES and PRIMARY KEYs 
be defined as NOT NULL. Also, you can use the EXPLAIN command to see 
which indexes are used in a specific SELECT statement. 


Ce a hg eae ne ge a ag er at 
Adding a primary key 
A primary key is typically an integer value that uniquely identifies a row. 


You can have only one primary key. Youcan have this field auto increment so that a unique number 
identifies each record in your table. 


CREATE TABLE catalog Cid_product INT NOT NULL AUTO_INCREMENT, 
PRIMARY KEY (id_product), product_id INT NOT NULL, product_name varchar (100)) 


This command creates the table catalog with id_product as the PRIMARY KEY. 


Getting the value of an AUTO_INCREMENT column in ODBC 


You have just inserted a set of values into a table and want to get the value the primary index that 
was just auto-incremented: 


Getting the value of an AUTO_INCREMENT column can be done with a SELECT statement and 
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a WHERE clause if you have a unique item for which you can_ search. The better method is ; to use 
LAST_INSERT_ID: 


INSERT INTO catalog (auto,text) VALUES (null,'5D Graphics") 
SELECT LAST_INSERT_ID() 








[!] NOTE: Ifyou delete a row from the table, then the next INSERT will replace 
that row and assume its ID. Thus, assuming that your last INSERT will produce 
the highest value in the auto-incremented column is not reliable. 





True BASIC Internal SQL Routines 


The built-in routines for handling the SQL interface should only be used if you are writing your 
own library of routines. True BASIC may in the future alter the internal routine or its 
parameters. By using the library tbsqllib.tre, you can ensure that the application code you 
develop will not need to be updated if changes are made. This strategy of providing library 
routines that access built-in functions is a standard procedure at True BASIC where we attempt 
to encapsulate functionality in modules and libraries. 


Currently, there is a single built-in subroutine that supports the SQL interface: 
SUB sql(option,context,in$,inlen() ,out$,outlen()) 


The options for this routine are: 


TBSQL_CONNECT = 
TBSQL_DATABASE = 
TBSQL_CLOSE = 
TBSQL_QUERY = 
TBSQL_GETRESULTS = 5 

TBSQL_CREATEDB = 6 1 Not used for ODBC 
TBSQL_DROPDB = 7 ' Not used for ODBC 
TBSQL_MATCHTABLES = 8 
TBSQL_MATCHFIELDS = 9 
TBSQL_GETHANDLES = 1 


The input and output strings are actually a concatenation of a series of strings. The arrays inlen() 
and outlen() contain the length of the substrings. In some cases, such as TBSQL_QUERY where 
the number of rows and columns affected gets returned, these numerical values are returned as the 
first and second elements in the array outlenQ. 


SUB sql_query(context,query$,rows,cols) 
' execute SQL query. 
1 returns rows,cols found. (though in most cases you will 
! know the number of cols and just be interested in the roks.) 
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dim inlen(1),outlen(0) 


let inlen(1) = Len(query$) 
call sql (TBSQL_QUERY,context,query$,inlen(),out$,outlen()) 
if ubound(outlen)=2 then 

let result_rows = outlen(1) 


let result_cols-= outlen(2) 
else 

let result_rows,result_cols = ~4 ! error 
end if 


rows = result_rows 
cols = result_cols 
END SUB 


In some cases, you will pass multiple strings to the SQL routine. For example, to connect to the 
server, you need to pass the host name, user name, and password: 


let in$S = myhost$ 

let inlen(1) = Len (myhost$) 

let in$ = inS & myusername$ 

Let inlen(2) = Len(myusernames) 
Let in$S = in$S & mypassword$ 

let inlen(3) = Len(mypassword$) 


call sqltC(TBSQL_CONNECT,context,in$,inlen(),out$,outlen()) 


You can examine the source code, tbsql Lib. tru for more examples. 
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Character Set 


This table lists only the ASCII character set (0-127). Each character in this table appears with its decimal 
and hexadecimal] equivalent. These ASCII codes work on all True BASIC computers. 


The names shown in this table can be used as arguments for the ORD function. Note that the names 
beginning with decimal number 095 (UND) are designed for use with computers that do not distinguish 
between upper- and lowercase letters. 


Different operating platforms usually offer additional characters, but they are non-standard across 
platforms and no attempt is made here to summarize them. Consult your platform’s user guide for details. 
Note: the CHR$ function allows arguments in the range 0..255, and so can generate the non-ASCII 
characters in the range 128.255, provided you know the decimal number of such characters. 





Decimal Name Hex Decimal Name Hex Decimal Name Hex 
000 nul 00 015 si OF 030 rs 1E 
001 soh 01 016 dle 10 031 us 1F 
002 stx 02 017 dc1 11 032 space 20 
003 etx 03 018 dc2 12 033 ! 21 
004 eat 04 019 dc3 13 034 " 22 
005 eng 05 020 dc4 14 035 # 23 
006 ack 06 021 nak 15 036 $ 24 
007 bel 07 D22 syn 16 037 % 25 
008 bs 08 023 etb 17 038 & 26 
009 ht 09 024 can 18 039 27 
010 L f OA 025 em 19 040 ¢ 28 
011 vt OB 026 sub 1A 041 ) 29 
012 ff oc 027 escape 1B 042 * 2A 
013 cr OD 028 fs 1c 043 + 2B 


014 so OE 029 gs 1D 044 5 2c 
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Decimal Name Hex Decimal Name Hex Decimal Name Hex 
045 — 2D 080 P 50 115 s LCS 73 
046 — j 2E 081 Q 51 116 t LCT 74 
047 { 2F 082 R 52 117 u LCU 75 
048 0 30 083 S 53 173 v tev 76 
049 1 31 084 T 54 119 w LCW 77 
050 2 32 085 U 55 120 x LCX 78 
051 3 33 086 V 56 121 y LCcyY 79 
052 4 34 087 W 57 122 z LCZ 7A 
053 5 35 088 X 58 123 { ter 7B 
054 6 36 089 Y 59 124 | VEN 7C 
055 ¢ 37 090 Zz 3A 125 } rBR 7D 
056 8 38 091 C 5B 126 7" atti. VE 
057 9 39 092 \ 5C 127 DEL 7F 
058 : 3A 093 J 5D 
059 - 3B 094 es 5E 
060 < 3C 095 _ UND 5F 
061 = 3D 096 ~ cra 60 
062 > 3E 097 a LcA 61 
063 ? 3F 098 b LcB 62 
064 a 40 099 ec tec 63 
065 A 41 100 d tcp 64 
066 B 42 107 @ LCE 65 
067 Cc 43 102 f tor 66 
068 D 44 103 g tce) 667 
069 E 45 104 h LCcH 68 
070 F 46 105 7 “Cr 69 
071 G 47 106 j LcJ 6A 
072 H 48 107 k tcK 6B 
073 I 49 108 L tcor 6C 
074 J 4A 109 m LCM 6D 
075 K 4B 110 n LCN 6E 
076 L 4c 111 o LCco 6F 
077 M 4D 112 p Lcp 70 
078 N 4E ETS q Lca@ 71 
079 0 4&F 114 r ter 72 
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Error Numbers and Messages B 


The following run-time error (exception) numbers and messages are provided by the EXTYPE and 
EXTEXT$ functions (sce Chapters 16 and 18). When there is no WHEN USE structure to intercept the 
error, the True BASIC system prints the message and halts the program. 


Errors in the True BASIC source code are not included here. Further explanations of both source program 
errors and run-time errors can be found in Appendix C. 


Extype Extext$ 


1001 Overflow in numeric constant 
1002 Overflow. 

1003 Overflow in numeric function. 
1004 Overflow in VAL. 

1005 Overflow in MAT operation. 
1006 Overflow in READ. 

1007 Overflow in INPUT (nonfatal). 
1008 Overflow in file INPUT. 

1009 = Overflow in DET or DOT. 
1051 — String too long. 

1052 String too long in MAT. 

1058 String too long in READ. 

1054 String too long in INPUT (nonfatal). 
1105 — String too long in file INPUT. 
1106 ~— String too long in assignment. 
2001 Subseript out of bounds. 
3000 Argument notin range 

3001 _ Division by zero. 

3002 Negative number to non-integral power. 
3003 Zero to negative power. 

3004  LOGofnumber <= 0. 
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3005 
3006 
3007 
3008 
3009 
-3050 
-3051 
4001 
4002 
4003 
4004 
4005 
4006 
4007 
4008 
4009 
4010 
-4020 
4102 
4301 
4302 
-4303 
-4501 
5000 
5001 
6001 
6002 
6003 
6004 
6005 


6101 


7001 
7002 
7003 
7004 
7051 
7100 
7102 


SQR of negative number. 

MOD and REMAINDER can't have 0 as 2nd argument. 
ASIN or ACOS argument must be between 1 and -1. 
Can’t use ANGLE(0,0). 

Can’t invert singular matrix. 

Argument for SIN, COS, or TAN too large. 
Argument too large or small for accurate result. 
VAL string isn’t a proper number. 

CHR$ argument must be between 0 and 255. 
Improper ORD string. 

SIZE index out of range. 

TAB column less than 1 (nonfatal). 

MARGIN less than zonewidth. 

ZONEWIDTH out of range. 

LBOUND index out of range. 

UBOUND index out of range. 

REPEATS count <0. 

Improper NUM string. 

Improper TEXT JUSTIFY value (nonfatal). 
Mismatched parameters for CHAIN/PROGRAM. 
Mismatched dimensions for CHAIN/PROGRAM. 
Invalid numeric argument “#”. 

Error in PLAY string. 

Out of memory, 

Array too large. 

Mismatched array sizes. 

DET needs a square matrix. 

INV needs a square matrix. 

IDN must make a square matrix. 

legal array bounds. 

Mismatched string array sizes. 

Channel number must be 1 to 1000. 

Can’t use #0 here (nonfatal). 

Channel is already open. 

Channel isn’t open. 

Record LENGTH <= 0. 

Unknown value for OPEN option. 

Too many channels open. 
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7103 
a104 
-7105 
-7106 
-7107 
-7108 
4202 
7204 


~ -7250 


“7251 
-7252 
7301 
7302 
7303 
7308 
7312 
73183 
7317 
7318 
7321 
“7351 
7401 
7402 
B00 
8002 
8003 
8011 
8012 
8013 
8101 
8102 
8103 
-8104 
8105 
8201 
8202 
8203 
8208 


Extext$ 


File’s record size doesn’t match OPEN RECSIZE. 
Wrong type of file. 

Wrong type of file for LOCK (UNLOCK.) (These accesses not available in V5) 
Wrong type of file for NETWORK (NETOUT, NETIN) access. (Not available) 
Can't UNLOCK range. (Not available) 

Range or part of range is already LOCKed. (Not available) 
Must be RECORD or BYTE for SET RECORD 
Can't use SAME here. 

Can’t SET RECSIZE on non-empty RECORD file. 
Must be BYTE file or empty for SET RECSIZE. 

File pointer out of bounds. 

Can’t ERASE file not opened as OUTIN. 

Can't output to INPUT file. 

Can't input from OUTPUT file. 

Can’t PRINT or WRITE to middle of this file. 

Can't set ZONEWIDTH or MARGIN for this file. 
Can’t set ZONEWIDTH or MARGIN for INPUT file. 
Can't PRINT to INTERNAL file. 

Can't INPUT from INTERNAL file. 

Can't SKIP REST on STREAM file. 

Must be BYTE file for READ BYTES. 

Channel is not open for TRACE. 

Wrong file type for TRACE. 

Reading past end of data. 

Too few input items (nonfatal). 

Too many input items (nonfatal). 

Reading past end of file. 

Too few data in record. 

Too many data in record. 

Data item isn’t a number. 

Badly formed input line (nonfatal). 

String given instead of number (nonfatal). 

Data item isn’t a string. 

Badly formed input line from file. 

Badly formed USING string. 

No USING item for output. 

USING value too large for field (nonfatal). 

USING exponent too large for field (nonfatal). 
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8301 
8302 
-8304 
8401 
8402 
-8450 
-8501 
-8502 
-8503 
9000 
9001 
9002 
9003 
9004 
9005 
9006 
9007 
9008 
9100 
9101 
-9200 
9201 
-9202 
-9203 
-9205 
-9206 
-9207 
-9208 
-9209 
-9210 
9601 
10001 
10002 
10004 
10005 


-10006 


10007 
11000 
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Output item bigger than RECSIZE. 
Input item bigger than RECSIZE. 

Must SET RECSIZE before WRITE. 
Input timeout. 

Timeout value < 0. 

Nested INPUT statements with TIMEOUT clauses. 
Must be a TEXT file. 

Must be RECORD or BYTE file. 

Can’t use READ or WRITE for TEXT file. 
File /o error. 

File is read or write protected. 

Trouble using disk or printer. 

No such file. 

File already exists. 

Diskette removed, or wrong diskette. 

Disk full. 

Too many channels open. 

No such directory. 

Can’t open temporary file. 

Can’t open PRINTER. 

File i/o error (PostScript). 

File is read or write protected (PostScript). 
Trouble using disk or printer (PostScript). 
No such file (PostScript). 

Diskette removed, or wrong diskette (PostScript) 
Disk full (PostScript). 

Too many channels open (PostScript). 

No such directory (PostScript). 

Tilegal PostScript area definition. 
PostScript journalling already enabled. 
Cursor set out of bounds 

ON index out of range, no ELSE given. 
RETURN without GOSUB. 

No CASE selected, but no CASE ELSE. 
Program not available for CHAIN. 
Exception in CHAINed program. 

Break statement encountered. 

Can’t do graphics on this computer. 
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-11001 § Window minimum = maximum. 
-11002 Screen minimum >= maximum. 
11003 Screen bounds must be 0 to 1. 
11004 = Can’t SET WINDOW in picture. 
-11005 Channel isn’t a window. 
-11008 = Nosuch color. 
-11009 User-defined window coordinates too large for GET MOUSE (POINT) 
11140 No GET MOUSE on this computer. 
-11210 Invalid option for SUB Clipboard. 
-11211 Invalid type for SUB Clipboard. 
-11212 — Error opening clipboard for reading. 
-11213 —- Error closing clipboard. 
-11214 —_ Error opening clipboard for writing. 
-11215 Error putting text onto clipboard. 
-11220 Unknown or invalid object ID. 
-11221 Cannot reference a freed object ID. 
-11222 Unknown or invalid SYSINFO request. 
-11223 Attribute not used for specified object. 
-11224 | Unknown or invalid group method. 
-11225 Unknown or invalid attribute in SET/GET. 
-11226 Unknown or invalid font name. 
-11227 Unknown in invalid font style. 
-11228  Fontsize must be greater than zero. 
-11229 TextEdit method passed to non-TextHdit object. 
-11232 Error adding paragraph. 
-11233 Paragraph number is too large. 
-11234 Error deleting paragraph. 
-11235 Error appending paragraph. 
-11236 Object ID out of range. 
-11237 Unknown window method. 
-11238 Unknown object method. 
-11239 Unable to SHOW window. 
11240 Unknown or invalid object type specification in CREATE. 
-11241 Too many EXIT CHARS for Edit Field. 
11242 = Can’t set ACTIVE until object is visible. 
-11243 Can't set NUM LINES. 
11244 Can't set NUM PARS. 
-11245  Can’t set NUM CHARS. 
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Extype Extext$ 


-11246  Can’t set LINES IN PAR. 

-11248 Can't set MAX WIDTH. 

-11249 Can't set FONT METRICS. 

-11250 Too many trap chars for TextEdit. 

-11251 Color must be >= 0. 

-11252 Paragraph out of range for GET LINE. 
-11253 Line out of range for GET LINE. 

-11254 | Unknown or invalid menu item type specification. 
-11255 Can't check a menu separator. 

-11256 Menu separators are not checkable. 

-11257. Unknown or invalid control object type. 
-11258 Unknown or invalid graphic object type. 
-11259 | Unknown or invalid window object type. 
-11260 Unknown or invalid group object type. 
-11261 Can't check a menubar item. 

-11262 Can't make menubar item a separator. 
-11263 Menu parent incorrect for menu type. 
-11264 Can't SELECT an unSHOWn window. 
-11265 | Unknown or invalid brush pattern. 

-11266 Unknown or invalid pen pattern. 

-11267 Unknown or invalid directory. 

-11268  Can’t get current directory. 

-11269 Unknown option for SUB System. 

11270 == Can’t get STAT info for file in directory. 
11271 RECTANGLE minimum = maximum. 
-11272 No Help File opened. 

11273 | Not enough values for attribute list in SET/GET. 
-11300 Dialog box has no buttons specified. 

11301. Unknown or invalid dialog box specification. 








*EXTYPE 10005 will occur either if the target program is not available, or ifit isa BASIC source program 
that contains syntax errors. EXTYPE -10006 will occur only if CHAIN with RETURN is used, and is a 
catch-all EXTYPE in the original program for mismatched parameters (4301 and 4302) and all runtime 
exceptions in the target program that are not handled there. 
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Vv] NOTE: Exceptions 4301 and 4302 cannot be intercepted with an exception handler in the tar- 
get program, nor can they ever occur as the value of EXTYPE. They can appear only in the sys- 
tem error message on the screen. 








Nonfatal exceptions do not halt the program, but allow it to continue. The nonfatal INPUT exceptions 
(L007, 1054, 8002, 8008, 8102, and 8103) request the user to reenter the entire input line. Exception 4005 
causes the TAB column to be 1. Exception 4102 ignores the improper value, and retains the previous value. 
Exception 7002 is ignored. Exceptions 8203 and 8204 print the partially completed line, print the offending 
number on the next line, and continue the USING string on the third line. All nonfatal exceptions can be 
trapped with WHEN structures, as can fatal exceptions. 


Nonfatal exceptions that occur lexically inside an exception handler are treated as fatal errors. That is, the 
line causing the exception must lie physically between the WHEN EXCEPTION IN and the USE lines for 


the exception to be treated as fatal. 
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Explanation of Error Messages 


This appendix contains a list of all True BASIC error messages, in alphabetic order. 
There are two general classes of True BASIC errors: compile-time errors and runtime errors. 
Compile-time errors are caught when True BASIC compiles your source program, which it does before 
each run. Runtime errors occur after your program has started running. Runtime error messages can be 
intercepted by an error handler in your program . In this appendix, each runtime error message is 
followed by its number (EXTYPE value). The runtime errors are summarized in Appendix B, in order of 
the EXTYPE value for each error. 
Array too large (5001) 
You've tried to redimension an array toa size larger than the original DIM statement. Change the DIM 
statement, or use MAT REDIM. 


ASIN or ACOS argument must be between 1 and -1. (3007) 


The arcsine and arccosine functions are not defined for arguments larger than one in absolute value. 


Argument for SIN, COS, or TAN too large. (-3050) 


The argument for the sine, cosine, or tangent function is so large that range reduction results is almost 
complete loss of precision. 


Argument not in range (-3000) 
The argument you have supplied to a function is not within the legal or defined range for that function. 
Check the definition of the function to make sure you are aware of any limitations. If your arguments the 
result of calculation in your program, make sure you have not made amistake in setting up the calculation. 


Argument too large or small for accurate result. (-3051) 
The argumentin a call to the SIN, COS, or TAN function is too large to permit accurate reduction. 


Argument types don’t match. 
You're calling a routine with some arguments, but earlier in your program you defined or called the same 
routine with different arguments. Fither you're giving a different number of arguments in the calls, or 
their types are different — that is, you're passing strings instead of numbers, or vice versa. Check this call 
against preceding calls, and against the routine’s definition. 
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Bad FIND item; try using quotes, 
When you're trying to find a string which contains a comma or quotation marks, you must enclose the 
entire string within quote marks. (These rules are the same as the rules for strings in INPUT replies or 
DATA statements.) 


Badly formed input line (nonfatal). (8102) 
Your reply to an INPUT statement is badly formed. Most likely you have not properly matched up opening 
and closing quote marks. You will be requested to reenter the entire input line. 


Badly formed input line from file. (8105) 
The reply to an INPUT statement froma file is badly formed. Most likely you have not properly matched. 
up opening and closing quote marks. See the INPUT statement in Chapter 4 fora description of input 
replies, 


Badly formed USING string. (8201) 
The format string in your USING$ function or PRINT USING statement is incorrect. Someformat item 
doesn’t follow True BASIC’s rules. See Chapter 3 and Appendix D for a description of format strings. 


Break statement encountered. (10007) 
You've encountered a BREAK statement in a program-unit in which debugging is active. 


Can’t chain from bound program. 
You cannot chain from a bound program (one that is directly executable) on some systems. 


Can’t continue. 
You've just given a CONTINUE command, to resume running a suspended program. However, True 
BASIC cannot continue the program. There are several possible reasons. You cannot continue a program 
that you haven’t yet started running, or one which you've just changed. You cannot continue a program 
which stopped because an error occurred. And you cannot continue a suspended program after using a DO 
command. Ifyou are trying to debug a program which stopped because of an error, try using the BREAK 
command to insert breakpoints before the erroneous line, and then run the program again. 


Can't copy region into itself. 
The True BASIC editor does notlet you copy a region into itself. For instance, you may not make a copy of 
some subroutine within that subroutine. Ifyou really want to, you can put a copy of theregion somewhere 
else, and then move this copy into the original region. 


Can’t do graphics on this computer. (-11000) 
Your computer cannot draw graphics. Therefore you may not use the SET WINDOW, PLOT, DRAW, 
BOX, FLOOD, GET POINT, or GET MOUSE statements. 


Can't edit compiled program. 
Your program is compiled, and so cannot be changed. Once you've given a COMPILE command, you are 
only allowed to RUN, SAVE, or REPLACE the program. If you want to change the program, call up the 
uncompiled version and change it. 
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Can’t ERASE file not opened as OUTIN. (7301) 
You may not use the ERASE statement on a file, unless the file has been opened with ACCESS OUTIN. 
See the OPEN statement in Chapters 12 and 18 for a description of the OPEN statement and file accesses. 


Can’t INPUT from INTERNAL file. (7318) 
You are trying to use the INPUT statement with an INTERNAL file; use READ instead. 


Can't input from OUTPUT file. (7303) 
You may not read input from a file which was opened with ACCESS OUTPUT. If you must read from this 
file, change the OPEN statement to use ACCESS OUTIN. 


Can’t invert singular matrix. (3009) 
You are using the matrix INV function, but the matrix you want toinvert is singular. Singular matrices 
simply have no inverses. 


Can’t open temporary file. (9100) 
You are using the file statement ERASE REST. True BASIC requires a temporary file to carry out this 
instruetion, and had trouble opening one. 

Can’t open PRINTER (9101) 
You have tried to open the printer but True BASIC has been informed that the attempt has failed, either 
because the printer isn’t attached or has not been turned on. (This condition cannot be detected on all 
machines.) 

Can’t output to INPUT file. (7302) 
You may not write data to a file which was opened with ACCESS INPUT. Ifyou must output to this file, 
change the OPEN statement to use ACCESS OUTIN. 

Can’t PRINT to INTERNAL file. (7317) 
You are trying to use the PRINT statement with an INTERNAL file; use WRITE instead. 


Can't PRINT or WRITE to middle of this file. (7308) 
You may not overwrite data in a text file. Use the RESET statement (see Chapter 12) to move the file 
pointer to the end of the file before printing to it, or ERASE the file. 


Can't set ZONEWIDTH or MARGIN for INPUT file. (7313) 
You are trying to set the zonewidth or margin on a file opened for input only. Change the file OPEN state- 
ment to include ACCESS OUTPUT or ACCESS OUTIN. 


Can’t set ZONEWIDTH or MARGIN for this file. (7312) 
You are trying to set the zonewidth or margin on a file whose type is not TEXT or DISPLAY 
SEQUENTIAL. 


Can't SET RECSIZE on non-empty RECORD file. (-7250) 
Once a record file has been created, it has a fixed record size. You cannot change a file’s record size without 
unsaving the file and recreating it, or erasing the file. See the UNSAVE and ERASE statements. 
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Can’t SET WINDOW in picture. (11004) 
Pictures may not reset window or screen coordinates. Move the OPEN SCREEN or SET WINDOW state- 
ment to outside the picture. 


Can’t SKIP REST on STREAM file. (7321) 
You are trying to SKIP REST ona STREAM file. SKIP REST applies only to skippingthe rest ofa record 
in a DISPLAY or INTERNAL SEQUENTIAL file. STREAM files don’t have records. 


Can’t UNLOCK range. (-7107) 
LOCK and UNLOCK are not available in the initial release of Version 5. 


Can’t use ANGLE(0,0). (8008) 
ANGLE(0,0) is not defined. Make sure that at least one of its arguments is nonzero. 


Can’t use READ or WRITE for TEXT file. (-8503) 
You are trying to use READ or WRITE on a file whose type is TEXT; use INPUT or PRINT instead. Or, 
you can open the file with ORG SEQUENTIAL and RECTYPE DISPLAY (TEXT files and DISPLAY 
SEQUENTIAL files are indistinguishable in content.) 


Can’t use SAME here. (7204) 
You are using the record-setter SAME and either the most recent operation on that channel caused an 
exception, orno record operation has taken place since the channel was opened. 


Can’t use this statement here. 
You've used part of a True BASIC structure, but in the wrong place. For instance, you might have placed a 
CASE part outside of any SELECT CASE statement, or ELSE IF statement outside of any IF-THEN 
statement. True BASIC also prints this message if you add an extraneous statement between the SELECT 
CASE line and its first CASE part. Refer to the proper chapters of this manual to see how the structured 
statements are formed. 


Can't use #0 here (nonfatal). (7002) 
You may not use channel #0 in OPEN or CLOSE statements, since #0 is always open. This exception is 
ignored unless trapped. 


Channel is already open. (7003) 
You are trying to open a channel which is already open. Check and make sure that you're not already using 
this channel number somewhere else in your program. Also remember to CLOSE a channel when you're 
done with it. 


Channel is not open for TRACE. (7401) 
You are trying to use TRACE toa file, but have not opened the file. Check to see that you have opened the 
file in the same program-unit. 


Channel isn’t a window. (-11005) 
You are trying to switeh to another window with the WINDOW statement, but the channel you've given is 
connected to a file (not a window). Check and make sure that you're giving the right channel numberin the 
WINDOW statement. 
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Channel isn’t open. (7004) 
You're trying to use a channel to access a file or window, but that channel isn’t open, Each channel must be 
opened by an OPEN statement before it can be used. Check to see that you've given the right channel num- 
ber, and that you did open the channel. Also make sure you didn’t accidentally close the channel with a 
CLOSE statement. Finally, make sure that if the channel was opened in a different program-unit, it was 
passed as an argument. 


Channel number must be 1 to 1000. (7001) 
Channel numbers must lie in the range 1 to 1000. Change your program so it doesn’t use numbers outside 
this range. 


CHR$ argument must be between 0 and 255. (4002) 


You've tried to convert a number that is out-of-range to a character. 


(Compiled program.) 
This reminder appears in the editing window when you call up a compiled program, and after you give the 
COMPILE command. Since compiled programs have been digested into an internal format, you cannotsee 
the program’s text. Nor may you try to change the program in any way; instead, you must call up the 
uncompiled version and modify it. 


Constant too large: constant in routine. 
The numeric constant displayed is too large for your computer to handle. Use the built-in function 
MAXNUM to find the largest possible number on your computer, and change your program to use a 
smaller number. 


Cursor set out of bounds. (9601) 
Your SET CURSOR statement gives a row and column position that lie outside the current window’s 
bounds. Remember that each window has its own cursor addresses —the top left position in each window is 
row 1, column 1. Use ASK MAX CURSOR to find out how many rows and columns are available. 


Data item isn’t a number. (8101) 
You are tryingto READ a number from arecord file, but the current record in thefile contains a string. You 
must read strings into string variables. Make sure that you are at the right spot in the file. 


Data item isn’t a string. (-8104) 
You are trying to READ a string from a record file, but the current record in the file contains anumber. You 
must read numbers into numeric variables. Make sure that you are at the right spot in the file. 


DET needs a square matrix. (6002) 
The DET function can only be used on a square matrix, since the determinant is mathematically defined 
only for such matrices. 


Disk full. (9006) 
You are writing output to a file, and the disk has become full. On some operating systems, this error may 
be given if the directory containing the file has become full. Try removing other files from the disk. Your 
operating system may also lose track of storage on the disk, so consult your operating system guide to see 
if there is some special utility program you can run to recover lost storage. 
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Disk full (PostSeript). (-9206) 
This is the same as Disk full (9006), but specifically for a PostScript file opened with 
COPY_POSTSCRIPT. It could occur while journalling graphics to a PostScript file. 


Diskette removed, or wrong diskette. (9005) 
You had opened a file, but, while True BASIC was using it, you removed the diskette and inserted another 
one. Don’t switch diskettes while they're in use! 


Diskette removed, or wrong diskette (PostScript), (-9205) 


This isthe same as Diskette removed, or wrong diskette (9005), but specifically for a PostScript file opened 
with COPY_POSTSCRIPT. It could occur while journalling graphics to a PostScript file. 


Division by zero. (8001) 
One of your expressions tried to divide some quantity by zero. If you want to substitute the largest possible 
number and continue (without an error), enclose the expression ina WHEN statement: 


WHEN ERROR IN 
LET x = (14#245)/0 
USE 
LET x = Maxnun 
END WHEN 


Maxnum is a True BASIC function which gives the largest positive number available on your computer. 


Do you want to save this file? 
True BASIC gives you this reminder when you try to call up another file, start a new current file, or end 
your True BASIC session without saving or replacing your current file. Enter yesif youdo want to save the 
file (replacing the current saved copy), no if you want to discard your changes, or cancel if you want to do 
something else (for example, save the file with a different name). If you're typing the response, you can 
abbreviate any of these replies to a single letter. 


Doesn’t belong here. 
The cursor points to some word in your program that doesn’t make sense. Look to see what kind of state- 
ment you are using, and then look up the proper form of that statement in Chapter 18 of thismanual. Then 
correct your program and continue. 


Ending doesn’t match beginning. 
You areusing a structured statement, such as FOR-NEXT or IF-THEN-ELSE, and the ending statement 
doesn’t properly match the beginning of the structure. Most likely you have forgotten the ending statement 
for some structure within this one. Or you may have begun a FOR loop using one index variable, but used 
another variable on the NEXT statement. Read the statements inside the structure carefully to see what 
you've left out. 


Error in PLAY string. (-4501) 
The string given in your PLAY statement doesn’t follow True BASIC’s rules. See the description of PLAY 
in Chapters 15 and 18 for a description of how to write melodies in PLAY strings. 
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Exception in CHAINed program. (-10006) 
You have chained toa program with the RETURN option, and an exception has occurred in the target pro- 
gram and was not handled there. Also included are the parameter mismatch exception (4301 and 4302). 


Expected “thing”. 
The cursor points to a spot where True BASIC expected some word or punctuation, but found something 
else. This message may jog your memory enough so that you can repair the statement. Otherwise, look up 
the statement in this manual, and then fix your program. 


Expected relational operator. 
The cursor points to a spot where you must put a relational operator, such as = or <, Finish writing out the 
comparison which must be there. (Note that True BASIC does not allow testing statements like IFATHEN 
..., a8 some other BASICs do. Change such statements to IF A<>0 THEN...) 


File already exists. (9004) 
You are trying to create a new file, but it already exists. Check to make sure that you've given the rightfile 
name. If you want to overwrite an existing file, change the CREATE NEW in the OPEN statement to be 
CREATE NEWOLD. 


File already exists. Do you want to overwrite it? 
You have tried to SAVE a file which already exists. Answering yes to this question replaces thefile on disk. 
Any other response abandons the command. If you're typing the reply, you can abbreviate your response to 
the letter. 


File i/o error. (9000) 
You have encountered a file input or output error that is not covered by the other file error messages. 


File i/o error (PostScript). (-9200) . 
This is the same as File Vo error (9000), but specifically for a PostScript file opened with 
COPY_POSTSCRIPT. It could occur while journalling graphics to a PostScript file. 


File is read or write protected. (9001) 
You are trying to read or write a file, but your operating system has write- or read-protected this file. True 
BASIC does not know how to handle read and write protection, so exit from True BASIC and use your oper- 
ating system to remove the protection. This can also happen if your disk is write-protected; if so, you can 
remove the write protection from the disk and try again. 


File is read or write protected (PostScript). (-9201) 
This is the same as File is read or write protected (9001), but specifically for a PostScript file opened with 
COPY_POSTSCRIPT. It could occur while journalling graphics to a PostScript file. 


File pointer out of bounds. (-7252) 
You are trying to use the RESET or SET POINTER or SET RECORD statement to change a file’s 
pointer. However, the position you've given is either less than 1, or past the end of the file. Try using the 
ASK FILESIZE statement to find how long the file is. 
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File’s record size doesn’t match OPEN RECSIZE. (7103) 
Each record file has its RECSIZE built intoit. The RECSIZE of the file you're trying to open doesn’t match 
the RECSIZE given in your OPEN statement. Are you sure you're opening the right file? You may delete 
the RECSIZE part from your OPEN statement to simply use the file’s record size. If you're sure you want 
the RECSIZE given in the OPEN statement, try performing a little test to discover the saved file’s REC- 
SIZE. Open the file (without giving a RECSIZE), and then use the ASK RECSIZE statement to deter- 
mine the file’s record size. 


IDN must make a square matrix. (6004) 
Identity matrices must be square. Therefore, when you use the IDN(x,y) function, you must make sure that 
K=y. 


Illegal array bounds. (6005) 
You've redimensioned an array ina MAT REDIM statement or with a redim-expression in a MAT state- 
ment where the upper bound is less than the lower bound minus one(e.g., MAT A = Ler (=5) or MAT 
REDIM X(10 to 5).TrueBASIC allows the lower bound to exceed the upper bound by one—thusdefin- 
ing an array with noelements. 


egal array bounds for name in routine. 
You've defined an array in aDIM, LOCAL, SHARE, or PUBLIC statement with an upp er bound less than 
the lower bound minus one. (True BASIC allows the lower bound to exceed the upper bound by one, thus 
defining an array with no elements.) 


Tegal data. 
Your DATA statement is not properly written. Put commas between data items, but don’t put a comma at 
the end of the list of items. Make sure that all quoted items are properly enclosed in quote marks: iterns 
such as “abe''det are not allowed. See the DATA statement in Chapters 7 and 18 for descriptions of 
how to use data items that contain quote marks or commas. 


Iegal exit. 
Youve written an EXIT DO statement outside of any DO-LOOP structure. Or you have written an 
unknown kindof EXIT statement, such as “EXITFRED.” Check to make sure that the EXIT statement lies 
properly within its structure, and that the word following EXIT is spelled correctly. 


egal expression. 
The cursor points to something in an expression that doesn’t follow True BASIC’s rules. Check to make 
sure that you haven't given two operators in a row (such as “1+49”), that you haven’t written down a pum- 
ber improperly (such as “1,000”), and that all your variable names follow True BASIC’s rules. 


Tilegal file. 
Youve written a SET or ASK statement that requires a channel number, but doesn’t have one. Or you've 
added a channel number toa SET or ASK statement that doesn’t allow one. Add or delete the channel num- 
ber, as appropriate. 
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Iilegal keyword. 
The cursor points to a word that doesn’t make sense in that location, For instance, you may have forgotten 
toadd LINES, AREA, or CLEAR in a BOX statement. Look up the statement in this manual, and correct 
your program. 


Tilegal line number. 
You might have a non-numbered line in a line-numbered program, or vice versa, or a GOTO or GOSUB to 
anonexistent line number, or one ina control structure. You might have a badly formed line number (e.g., 
more than six digits). Or you might have a line with a number less than or equal to the previous line. 


Tilegal number. 
The cursor points to some spot where a number is required, but you've given something else, If you've 
written a number there, make sure that you’ve followed True BASIC’s rules on numeric constants (see 
Chapter 17). Sometimes True BASIC is very finicky about what it will accept as a number: for instance, 
only integer constants are allowed as array bounds in DIM and OPTION BASK statements, and as line 
numbers. 

Illegal option. 
The only options supported by True BASIC are OPTION ANGLE, OPTION BASE, OPTION NOLET, 
and OPTION TYPO. Make sure you've spelled ANGLE, BASE, DEGREES, RADIANS, NOLET, or 
TYPO properly. 

Mlegal parameter. 
You've written a SUB or DEF or PICTURE line, defining a routine. Something is wrong with one of the 


parameters in the parameter list. You may have listed one parameter twice, or used something more com- 
plicated than a simple variable name. 


Illegal PostScript area definition. (-9209) 
The arguments supplied to COPY_POSTSCRIPT are incorrect. You have passed a right value thatis less 
than or equal to the left value, or a top value less than or equal to the bottom value. 
Illegal statement. 
Bach statement must begin with some True BASIC keyword, such as LET or SELECT. Check to make 
sure that you've spelled the keyword properly. If you want to omit the keyword “LET”, see the description 
of the OPTION NOLET statement in Chapters 2 and 18. 
egal statement: need LET for assignment, or try the NOLET command. 
This is a wordier version of the “Illegal statement” error message if it looks like an assignment. Unless you 
use OPTION NOLET, True BASIC requires that you use the word LET when assigning to a variable. 
Improper NUM string. (-4020) 
The string you've given to the NUM function doesn’t represent an IEEE 64-bit floating point number. 
Check to make sure that you've correctly created, or read in, the string. 
Improper ORD string. (4003) 
The ORD function requires either a one-character string, or a string giving the official name ofan ASCII 
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character, No leading or trailing spaces are allowed. See Appendix A for a list of all the legal names for 
ASCil characters, 


Improper TEXT JUSTIFY value (nonfatal). (4102) 
You've used an invalid word in SET TEXT JUSTIFY. See the SET TEXT JUSTIFY statement in Chap- 
ter 18 for the valid words. Invalid words will be ignored and the program will continue with the previous 
TEXT JUSTIFY values. 


Input item bigger than RECSIZE, (8302) 
This message is only given for damaged record files. It indicates that some record in the file is bigger than 
the file’s record size. This message can only arise if the diskette containing the file has somehow decayed, 
or if the file was tampered with as a byte file, or from some application other than True BASIC. 


Input timeout. (8401) 
You have executed an INPUT or similar statement with a TIMEOUT clause, and the user has failed to 
respond within the allotted time 


INV needs a square matrix. (6003) 


Matrix inversion is defined only for square matrices. You are trying to use the INV function on a non- 
square matrix. Make sure that your matrix is two-dimensional, with the same size in each dimension. 


Invalid numeric argument (4303) 
Using the CHAIN statement, you have passed a non-numeric argument to a program which expects a 
numeric argument in that position. Check the PROGRAM statement in the program to which you are 
CHAINing to find out what arguments it expects. 

LBOUND index out of range, (4008) 
You are using a call such as LBOUND(A,3) and the array A doesn’t have three dimensions. Check to make 
sure that the dimension given lies between 1 and the number of dimensions in the array. 


LOG of number <= 0. (8004) 
Logarithms are only defined for positive numbers. 
MARGIN less than zonewidth. (4006) 
Your SETMARGIN statements trying to set a margin less than the zonewidth. Thisisnot allowed. Check 
yourmargin, or change the zonewidth before you change the margin. 
Mismatched array sizes. (6001) 
Youre using a MAT statement that requires arrays of the same size, but the arrays are different sizes. For 
example, matrix addition requires the two arrays added together to have the same sizes. Matrix nvultip li- 
cation has slightly more complicated rules. 
Mismatched string array sizes. (6101) 
You're using a MAT statement with concatenation of string arrays, and the arrays are not the same size, 
Mismatched dimensions for CHAIN/PROGRAM. (4302) 
You are attempting to pass any array argument in the WITH clause of a CHAIN statement, but the mum- 
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ber of its dimensions does not agree with that of the array parameter in the PROGRAM statement. (This 
exception cannot be handled by a WHEN USE structure.) 


Mismatched parameters for CHAIN/PROGRAM. (4301) 
The number and type of the arguments in a WITH clause in a CHAIN statement donot match the param- 
eters in the corresponding PROGRAM statement. This exception will also occur if the CHAIN statement 
has a WITH clause while the PROGRAM statements either missing or lacks parameters, and vice versa. 
(This exception cannot be handled by a WHEN USE structure.) 


Missing end statement. 
Your program doesn’t end with an END statement. All True BASIC programs must contain END state- 
ments. Add an END statement and try again. 


MOD and REMAINDER can’t have 0 as 2nd argument. (3006) 
The MOD and REMAINDER functions do not allow zero as their second argument, since this is equiva- 
lent to dividing by zero. Check to make sure you're giving the arguments in the right order. 


Must be a function name. 
You've written a DEF or FUNCTION line, but no proper function name follows the DEF or FUNCTION. 
See Chapter 10 for a description of how to define functions. 


Must be a number. 
True BASIC allows numeric expressions almost anywhere that simple numbers are allowed, but there are 
a few exceptions. For instance, CASE tests may not use numeric expressions. Only numeric constants are 
allowed. If you must use an expression, rewrite the SELECT CASE structure as an IF-THEN-ELSE 
structure. 


Must be a picture name. 
Your DRAW statement names something other than a picture. Change the DRAW statement so it refers 
to a picture, and try again. 


Must be a program name. 
You have used a PROGRAM statement without supplying an identifier (name) after it. The format of the 
PROGRAM statement is PROGRAM identifier or PROGRAM identifier funparmlis?).. 


Must be a string constant. 
True BASIC allows string expressions almost anywhere that string constants are legal, but there are a few 
exceptions. For instance, CASE tests may not use string expressions. If you must use a string expression, 
rewrite the SELECT CASE structure as an IF-THEN-ELSEIF structure. 


Must be a subroutine name. 
The CALL statement can only be used to call subroutines. Change the statement so it uses a subroutine 
name. 


Must be a variable. 
You've used an expression, or a routine name, where only a variable will do. For example, you must use 
variables in LET, INPUT, ASK, and GET statements. Look up the statementin this manual to make sure 
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you are using it properly. Also make sure that the variable you're using isn’t already used as a subroutine, 
picture, function, or array. 


Must be am array. 
There are many places in True BASIC where you must give an array’s name, instead of an ordinary vari- 
able. For instance, the MAT statements work only on arrays. Various functions, such as LBOUND and 
SIZE, also work only on arrays. Make sure that you're spelling the array’s name correctly and that you've 
named the array in a DIM statement. 


Must be an integer. 
The function specified must have an integer argument. Check to see that you have supplied an integer. If 
the argument is the result of calculation in your program, check to see if you need to use the INT or 
ROUND function to ensure that the result is an integer. 


Must be BYTE file for READ BYTES. (-7351) 
You're trying to use a READ BYTE statement on a text or record file. Files must be opened as byte files in 
order to be read or written as byte files. Change the OPEN statement for this file to include an ORGANI- 
ZATION BYTE part. (See Chapter 12 for a description of byte files. ) 


Must be BYTE file or empty for SET RECSIZE. (-7251) 
SET RECSIZE can only be used on byte files or empty record files. Text files don’t have record sizes, and 
non-empty record files have their record sizes built into them. Check to make sure that you're using the 
right channel, 


Must be RECORD or BYTE file. (-8502) 
Youre using the READ or WRITE statement on a text file, or on a window. These statements work only 
for record and byte files. Check to make sure that you're using the proper channel. Use the INPUT and 
PRINT statements for text filesand windows. 


Must be RECORD or BYTE file for SET RECORD. (7202) 
SET RECORD cannot be used on text files. You may reset a text file’s pointer only to the very beginning 
or very end of the file. 


Must be a TEXT file. (-8501) 
You're using an INPUT or PRINT statement on a record file or a byte file. Record and byte files can only 
beread and written by READ and WRITE statements. Check to make sure that the file you opened isactu- 
ally a textfile, if you don’t want to handle record files. (ASK ORGANIZATION can tell you a file’s type.) 


Must invoke with CHAIN to pass array argument other than command line. 
You have specified an array in the funparmlist in the PROGRAM statement of your program buthave 
invoked the program from the editor instead of from a CHAIN statement. Arrays may be passed into a pro- 
gram only through the use of the CHAIN statement. 


Must SET RECSIZE before WRITE. (-8304) 
You cannot write to anempty record file without somehow first indicating that file’s record size. Youmay either 
execute aSET RECSIZE statement before the first WRITE statement, or youmay specify the file's record size 
in the OPEN statement. See Chapters 12 and 18 for a description of SET RECSIZE and OPEN. 
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Name can’t be redefined. 
Youcan’t use the same name for two different things. Thus, if you have a variable named X, youcannot also 
have a subroutine or array named X. Rename one of the things, so everything has its own unique name. 
True BASIC also prints this message when you try to use a “reserved word” as a variable. 


Negative number to non-integral power. (3002) 
Yow’e trying to compute nx, but n is negative and x is not an integer. The results are mathematically 
meaningless. 


Nested INPUT statements with TIMEOUT clauses. (-8450) 
While executing an INPUT or similar statement with a TIMEOUT clause, you have initiated another 
such statement, perhaps as a side effect of a function evaluation. 


No CASE selected, but no CASE ELSE. (10004) 
You have executed a SELECT CASE statement, but no CASE test has succeeded. Since you didn’t have a 
CASE ELSE part to catch this problem, True BASIC prints this error message, Check to make sure that 
the expression you've selected is reasonable. Add a CASE ELSE part to handle all cases other than ones 
caught by the tests. If you want to ignore anything besides those things tested for, add a CASE ELSE part 
with no statements in it. 


No GET MOUSE on this computer. (11140) 
You're trying to use a GET MOUSE statement, but your computer doesnot supporta “mouse” input device 
or you have forgotten to “install the driver” for your mouse. You maybe able to use the GET POINT state- 
ment instead. 


No main program. 
Your current file contains only functions, pictures, and/or subroutines — but doesn’t contain a main pro- 
gram. Go back and write a main program! 


No saved copy—still want to compile? 
You've just given a compile command. Remember that True BASIC discards the uncompiled version of 
your program after compiling it. Here, True BASIC has noticed that you do not have a saved version of this 
program; either you've never saved a copy, or you've modified it since you last saved acopy. Answer “yes” if 
you want to go ahead and compile the program, or “no” if you want to stop and save a copy before trying 
again. 

No such color. (-11008) 
You're using the SET COLOR statement with some color name that True BASIC doesn’t recognize. You 
may give color names in upper- or lowercase, but may not use extra spaces in the names. See Chapter 13 
for acomplete list of the color names known to True BASIC. 


No such directory. (9008) 
You have tried to enter a nonexistent directory, or given a name which isn't a directory. 


No such directory (PostScript). (-9208) 
This is the same as No such directory (9008), but specifically for a PostScript file being opened with 
COPY_POSTSCRIPT. 
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No such file. (9003) 
You're trying to use a file that doesn’t exist. Check to make sure you spelled the program’s name properly, 
and to make sure you have inserted the correct disk in your computer. 


(True BASIC attaches extensions to file names for some operating systems. For example, True BASIC pro- 
grams are usually saved with a“ TRU” extension under the Windows and 0S/2 systems. Check to make 
sure you've added the correct extension in an OPEN statement that tries to open programs.) 


No such file (PostSeript). (-9203) 
This is the same as No such file (9003), but specifically for a PostScript file being opened with 
COPY_POSTSCRIPT. 


No such line numbers. 
You've given a range of line numbers in some command, but no lines have those numbers. 


No USING item for output. (8202) 
The format string in your USING$ function or PRINT USING statement has no format items in it. That 
is, it contains only literal text. See Chapter 3 and Appendix D for descriptions of how to write format strings 
and add a format item. 


ON index out of range, no ELSE given. (10001) 
You've used an ON GOTO or ON GOSUB statement, and the number on which you’re branching is out of 
range. For instance, you can get this message for “ON X GOSUB 100,120,130” if X is less than 1 or greater 
than 3, Check to make sure that the index’s value is reasonable. If you want to handle indexes out of 
bounds, add an ELSE part to the ON statement. See Appendix E for a description. 


Out of memory. (5000) 
Your problem requires more memory than is attached to your computer. Since True BASIC will use all the 
memory supplied with your computer, you may be able to fix this problem by buying more memory. Other- 
wise, you must try to use less memory. Here are a few suggestions. 


Usesmallerarrays. Arrays can take up a surprising amount of space, especially if they have more than one 
dimension. If you have big arrays, see if you can solve your problem using smaller arrays.. 

Compile your program, and use the compiled version. The program text itself may take upa fair amount of 
room. Save your program and then compile it. This will compile your program into a much more compact 
form. Try running the compiled version of the program. 

Check for “run-away’ calls. You may have accidentally written a procedure that calls itself. This is per- 
fectly legal, and often useful. But each call requires some amount of space, and such an accident can cause 
this error. The same effect comes from a routine that GOSUBs into itself, but forgets to RETURN. 

If you are an advanced programmer, you may wish to try the Packb and Unpackb routines as a last resort. 
They let you pack data, so that more data can be fit into memory. see the PACKB subroutine and the 
UNPACKB function for details. 


Output item bigger than RECSIZE. (8301) 
You're trying to WRITE an item to arecord file, but it doesn’t fit in the record size established for that file. 
Use ASK RECSIZE to find the file’s record size. No item can be longer than the record size. Remember that 
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numbers are stored using eight characters (bytes) per number. 


Overflow. (1002) 
You've computed a number bigger than the one your computer can handle. Use the built-in function 
MAXNUM to find the largest number that your computer can use. If you wish to have overflows silently 
turned into the largest possible number, enclose your computation in a WHEN structure: 


WHEN ERROR IN 
LET x = 10*(10%10) 
USE 


LET x = Naxnum 
END WHEN C 
Overflow in DET or DOT. (1009) 


You have generated an overflow in the course of evaluating the DET or DOT function. 


Overflow in file INPUT. (1008) 
You have generated an overflow in the course of inputting a number from a TEXT or DISPLAY SE QUEN- 
TIAL file. 


Overflow in INPUT (nonfatal). (1007) 


You have entered as input a number that is too large. You will need to reenter the entire input line. 


Overflow in MAT operation. (1005) 
You have generated an overflow in the course of evaluating a MAT operation. 





Overflow in numeric constant. (1001) 
You have used a numeric constant that is just too large, asin LET x = 1€1000. 
Overflow in numeric function. (1003) 
You have generated an overflow in the course of evaluating a function, such as EXP or TAN. 
Overflow in READ. (1006) 
You have generated an overflow in the course of reading a number from a data statement. 
Overflow in VAL. (1004) 
You have generated an overflow in the course of evaluating the VAL function. 
PostScript journalling already enabled. (-9210) 
You have tried to call BEGIN_POSTSCRIPT after having already called BEGIN_POSTSCRIPT with- 
out subsequently calling END_POSTSCRIPT. You may journal toonly one PostScriptfile at a time. 
Program not available for CHAIN. (-10005) 
You are attempting to chain to a program that is not available or perhaps does not exist. Check the name 
of the file in the CHAIN statement. 


Program unit too large: name 
A program unit in your program (usually the “Main program”) has exceeded the 64K intermediate code 
limit. Move some code into external routines. 
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Range or part of range is already LOCKed. (-7108) 
LOCK and UNLOCK are not available in the initial release of Version 5. 


Reading past end of file. (8011) 
You're trying to read more than exists in the file. This message can be given for any kind of file. Check care- 
fully tosee if the file contains everything you think it should. You may find the MORE #1 and END #1 tests 
useful for reading files of variable lengths. 


REPEATS count < 0. (4010) 
You're using the REPEAT$(s$,n) function, but n is less than zero. Check to make sure that you've typed 
the right variable name. 


RETURN without GOSUB. (10002) 
You've just executed a RETURN instruction, but there has been no corresponding GOSUB instruction. 
These things are rather difficult to diagnose and fix. Rewrite your program to use subroutines, and such 
problems cannot occur. 


Record LENGTH <= 0. (7051) 
You have specified a maximum record length less than or equal to 0 in the RECSIZE option in the OPEN 
staternent. 


Screen bounds must be 0 to 1. (-11003) 
The bounds given on an OPEN SCREEN statement must lie in the range 0 to 1 (inclusive). Nomatter how 
big your screen is, the left and bottom edges are defined to be 0; the right and top edges are defined to be 1. 
See Chapter 13 for a description of how to open windows on the screen. 


Screen minimum >= maximum. (-11002) 
The OPEN SCREEN statement takes four numbers defining the edges of the new window: left, right, bot- 
tom, top. The right edge must be greater than the left edge, and the top edge must be greater than the bot- 
tom. Make sure you've typed the edges in the right order. If you're trying to get a reversed window, you can 
do this by reversing the edges ina SET WINDOW statement. 


SIZE index out of range. (4004) 
You're trying to take Size(A,3), for instance, when the array A has fewer than three dimensions. Check the 
relevant DIM statement to see how many dimensions the array has. The second argument must lie 
between 1 and this number. 


SQR of negative number. (3005) 
You are trying to take the square root of a negative number. This is not possible. 


Statement outside of program. 
The cursor points to a statement outside of your main program, and not included within any external rou- 
tine. Check to make sure you haven’t accidentally moved the END statement so that it isno longer at the 
end of your program. 


String given instead of number (nonfatal). (8103) 
You've executed an INPUT statement which is trying to input a number. However, the reply given isn'ta 
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number — it only makes sense as a string. Ifyou’reinputting from the keyboard, and want to avoid this mes- 
sage, you should convert your input statement so it reads a string, and then use the VAL function to con- 
vert the result to a number. (You can enclose the call to VAL within an error handler to suppress the error 
message.) If this exception occurs, you will be requested to reenter the entire input line. 


String too long. (1051) 
You've tried to create a string longer than the maximum size allowed on your computer. 


String too long in assignment. (1106) 
You've tried to use a string that is too long in a LET statement. 
String too long in file INPUT. (1105) 
You've tried to input from a file a string that is too long. 
String too long in INPUT (nonfatal). (1054) 
You've tried to input a string that is too long for the string variable or array. You will be required to enter 
the entire input line. 
String too long in MAT. (1052) 
You've tried to use a string that is too long in a MAT operation. 
String too long in READ. (1053) 


You've generated a string that is too long while reading from a data statement. 


Subscript out of bounds. (2001) 
You've given an array subscript which lies outside the array’s bounds. Try printing the subscript and then 
using LBOUND and UBOUND to find the array’s bounds. 


System error. 
Anerror has occurred in the True BASIC system itself. Contact tech support. 

TAB column less than 1 (nonfatal). (4005) 
You've used the Tab function in a PRINT statement, but its argument is less than 1. TAB(1) will be exe- 
cuted instead . If the TAB argument is greater than the current margin, it will be replaced by its value 
“modulo” the current margin. 


This must first appear in a DIM or DECLARE DEF. 
The cursor points to something that is evidently an array or a function. But True BASIC can’t tell which it 
is. Be sure to add a DIM or DECLARE DEF line before this line, so True BASIC will know what itis. 


Timeout value < 0. (8402) 
You have specified a timeout value < 0 in the TIMEOUT clause of an INPUT or similar statement. 


Too few data in record. (8012) 
You are attempting to READ or INPUT more elements than are present in a record from a DISPLAY or 
INTERNAL SEQUENTIAL file. Make sure the READ or INPUT statement contains the same number 
of variables as there are elements in the record. 
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Too few input items (nonfatal). (8002) 
You've executed an INPUT statement, and the input reply doesn’t contain as many items as the INPUT 
statement requested. You will be requested to reenter the entire input line. Ifyou want to spread out input 
items over several lines, be sure to end all lines but the last with a comma. 


Too many channels open. (7102) 
You have tried to open more than 25 channels — files or windows. True BASIC can only handle 25 chan- 
nels being open at any time. Try closing some excess channels. 


Too many channels open. (9007) 
You've opened more files than the operating system allows. The maximum number thatcan be open at one 
time varies between machines, but generally is at least as large as 25. 


Too many channels open (PostScript). (-9207) 
This is the same as Too many channels open (9007), but specifically for a PostScript file being opened with 
COPY_POSTSCRIPT. 


Too many data in record. (8013) 
You are attempting to READ or INPUT fewer elements than are present in a record from a DISPLAY or 
INTERNAL SEQUENTIAL file. Make sure the READ or INPUT statement contains the same number 
of variables as there are elements in the record, or use SKIP REST. 


Too many input items (nonfatal). (8003) 
You've executed an INPUT statement, and the input reply line contains more items than the INPUT 
statement requested. You will be requested to reenter the entire input line. 


Too many shared channels im routine. 
Youcan only have 1000 shared channels. 


Trouble using disk or printer. (9002) 
True BASIC is having trouble using one of your disks or your printer. This message is given for various rea- 
sons on different computers. Check to make sure that the power is turned on, that a diskette is inserted in 
your disk drive, that your printer has sufficient paper and that it’s not jammed, that the connecting cables 
are securely attached, and so forth. If you cannot find the error, try running your computer’s diagnostic 
tests. 


Trouble using disk or printer (PostScript). (-9202) 
This is the same as Trouble using disk or printer (9002), but specifically for a PostScript file opened with 
COPY_POSTSCRIPT. It could occur while journalling graphics to a PostScript file. 


Type is wrong for name in routine. 
You've tried calling a routine named name within another routine named routine. However, you got the 
arguments wrong in this call — they don’t match the parameter list. You must give the same number of 
arguments as parameters, and they must be given in the same order. Check for passing numbers to strings, 
or vice versa. Also make sure that you're not trying to use a function as a subroutine, or vice versa. 
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UBOUND index out of range. (4009) 
You've tried calling something like UBOUND(A,3), where A is an array with less than 3 dimensions. Check 
the DIM statement for A to see how many dimensions it has, or if you might have used UBOUND without 
specifyinga dim. 


Undefined public variable name in routine. 
You're trying to use a public variable (in a DECLARE PUBLIC statement) that you haven't defined in a 
PUBLIC statement. Either add a PUBLIC statement for this variable in some appropriate routine, or 
change one of the DECLARE PUBLIC statements to a PUBLIC statement. 


Undefined routine name in routine. 
The routine named name has tried to use a function, subprogram, or picture named name. Unfortunately, 
this function, subprogram, or picture is nowhere defined. Check to see that you spelled thenamecorrectly, 
and that you included a LIBRARY statement for the file which contains this routine. 


True BASIC says “in MAIN program” if the error occurred in your main program. 


Unknown value for OPEN option. (7100) 
The option you gave after the ACCESS, CREATE, or ORGANIZATION part of the OPEN statement 
doesn’t exist. Print the string you used, and check it against the list of available options listed with the 
OPEN statement in Chapters 12 and 18. Although you can write the option in any mixture of upper-and 
lowercase letters, you may not abbreviate options or include excess spaces. 


Unknown variable. 
You are using OPTION TYPO to check for spelling mistakes, and it has found a variable name that you 
haven’t declared anywhere. If True BASIC has found a typing mistake, just correct the spelling. Otherwise, 
adda LOCAL statement that lists this variable, or include the variable in its correct DECLARE PUBLIC 
or SHARE statement. 


User-defined coordinates too large for GET MOUSE (POINT), (-11009) 
The coordinates you have specified for the current window, while legal, are too large for GET MOUSE or 
GET POINT to perform the necessary arithmetic to return a value without causing an overflow. Try using 
a coordinate system with smaller extremes. 


USING exponent too large for field (nonfatal). (8204) 
You've tried to output a number with a USING string and the exponential field (i.e., 4) is not large 
enough. The partially completed line will be printed with asterisks in place of the using field, the numeric 
value will be printed on the next line, and printing will continue on the following line. You should extend 
the using field by adding one or more ’s. 


USING value too large for field (nonfatal). (8203) 
You've tried to output a number or string with a USING string and the field (i.e. ###) is not large enough. 
The partially completed line will be printed, then the offending value will be printed on the next line, and 
the USING string continued on the third line. You should extend the field by adding one or more #'s. 
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VAL string isn’t a proper number. (4001) 
You've called the Val function, but the string you gave doesn’t properly represent a number. See Chapters 
2 and 17 for descriptions of how to write numbers for True BASIC. 


Window minimum = maximum. (-11001) 
You've executed a SET WINDOW statement that sets the vertical or horizontal window maximum equal 
to the minimum. True BASIC doesn’t allow this, as it wouldn’t let you see anything in that window. 
Remember that the order of edges for the SET WINDOW command is left, right, bottom, top. 


Wrong file type for TRACE. (7402) 
You have opened a file to use with TRACK, but it is the wrong type. It must be a TEXT or DISPLAY 
SEQUENTIAL file. 


Wrong number of arguments. 
You're calling a function, subprogram, or picture, but giving the wrong number of arguments. Look up the 
routine’s definition in your program (if you've written it), or in this manual; then correct the call. 


Wrong number of dimensions. 
You're trying to use an array, but have given the wrong number of dimensions. Check this use against the 
array’s DIM statement, and make sure that both have the same number of subscripts. If you're passing an 
array to aroutine, check the routine’s parameters. Remember that a two-dimensional array must be indi- 
cated as A(,) in the parameter list, a three-dimensional array by A(,,) and so forth. 


Wrong type. 
You're trying to use a string where a number is needed, or a number where a string is needed. Check to 
make sure you're not trying to assign a number to a string variable, or vice versa. Remember, too, that 
string concatenation is written using an ampersand (&) in True BASIC, and not a plus sign (+). 


Wrong type of file. (7104) 
Each kind of True BASIC file hasits type built into it. Thus, True BASIC can tell text files from record files 
from compiled files. You have indicated, in your OPEN statement, that the file has a certain type, but it 
doesn’t. Correct your OPEN statement. Ifyou really mean to ignore the file’s correct type, open it as a byte 
file. 


Wrong type of file for LOCK (UNLOCK). (-7105) 
LOCK and UNLOCK are not available in the initial release of Version 5. 


You have two public variables called name. 
You can’t have more than one public variable with the same name. If you mean to have two different vari- 
ables, change the name of one. Orif you want different parts of your program to refer to this same variable, 
change all but one of the related PUBLIC statements to be a DECLARE PUBLIC statement. 


You have two routines called name in routine. 
In the routine named routine, you've defined two different routines named name. Since different things 
must have different names, youmust change the name of one of them. Be sure to go through allcallstothat 
routine, and change those names too. 
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True BASIC says “in MAIN program” if the error occurred in your main program (before the end state- 
ment). 


Zero to negative power. (3003) 


You are trying to compute 0n, where n < 0. This is mathematically undefined, and so True BASIC gives 
an error. 


ZONEWIDTH out of range. (4007) 


You've exeeuted a SET ZONEWIDTH statement, trying to set the zonewidth less than 1, or greater than 
the margin. Either fix the SET ZONEWIDTH statement, or use an ASK MARGIN statement to find out 
the current margin, and make the line wider with a SET MARGIN statement. 
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APPENDIX 


D 
PRINT USING Specifications 


True BASIC normally prints numbers in a form convenient for most purposes. But on occasion you may 
prefer a more elaborate form. For example, you may want to print financia] quantities with two decimal 
places (for cents) and, possibly, with commas inserted every three digits to the left of the decimal point. 
PRINT USING provides a way to print numbers in this and almost any other form. 


Here is an example of the PRINT USING statement. 
PRINT USING format$: x, y, z 
Format$ is a string of characters that contains the instructions to PRINT USING for “formatting” the 


printing of x, y, and z. This string is called a format string. It may be a string variable (as shown 
above), a quoted string, or a more general string expression. 


PRINT USING also lets you print strings centered or right-justified, as well as left-justified. (The normal 
PRINT statement prints both strings and numbers left-justified within each print zone; see Chapter 18, 
the PRINT statement.) 


The function USING$ duplicates the PRINT USING statement almost exactly but returns the result as a 
string rather than printing it on the screen. For example, the following two statements yield the same 
output as the preceding PRINT USING statement. 


LET outstring$ = Using$(format$, x, y, 2) 
PRINT outstring$ 


The USING$ function allows you to modify or save the string outstring$ before printing it. You can 
also use this function with WRITE and PLOT TEXT statements. (See Chapter 18, for the USING$ 
function.) 


The following runtime errors can arise: 


Exceptions: 8201 Badly formed USING string. 
8202 No USING item for output. 
8203 USING value too large for field. (nonfatal) 
8204 USING exponent too large for field. (nonfatal) 
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Formatting Numerical Values 

. The basic idea of a format string is that the symbol “#” stands for a digit position. For example, let us 
compare the output resulting from two similar PRINT statements, the first a normal PRINT statement 
and the second employing USING. 


PRINT x 
PRINT USING “###"s x 


In the following table, the symbol “|” is used to denote the left margin and does not actually appear on the 
screen. 


x PRINT x PRINT USING “###": x 
4 | 1 {| 4 
12 | 12 | 12 
123 | 123 [123 
1234 | 1234 [eee 


Without USING, the number is printed left-justified with a leading space for a possible minus sign; it occu- 
pies only as much space as needed. With USING, the format string “###" specifies a field length of 
exactly three characters. The number is printed right-justified in this field. If the field is not long enough to 
print the number properly, asterisks are printed instead and the unformatted value (here, of x) is printed on 
the next line and printing continues on the following line. If all you need to do is to print integer numbers in 
a column but with right-justification, then the preceding example will suffice. 


Printing financial quantities so that the decimal points are aligned is important. Also, yournay want-to print 
two decimal places (for the cents) even when they are “0”. The following example shows how to do this. (To 
print negative numbers, the format string must start with a minus sign.) 


x PRINT x PRINT USING "“-##.##": x 
i | 1 | 1.00 
1.2 | 1.2 | 1.20 
=3.55¢ [=3.30 j~ 3.57 
1.238 | 1.238 | 1.24 
123 | 123 | RRR RK 
0 | 0 | .00 
-123 | -123 [ RRR RE 


Notice that two decimal places are always printed, even when they consist of zeroes. Also, the resultis first 
rounded to two decimals. If the number is negative, the minus sign occupies the leading digit position. If the 
numberis too long to be printed properly (possibly because of a minus sign), asterisks are printed instead, the 
unformatted value is printed on the next line, and printing continues on the following line. 


Financial quantities are often printed with a leading dollar sign ($), and with commas forming three-digit 
groups to the left of the decimal point. The following example shows how to do this with PRINT USING. 
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x PRINT USING "$H,#HH,##H HA": x 
0 |$ 00 
1 |$ 1.00 
1234 |$ 1,234.00 
1234567.89 1$1,234,567.89 
1e6 1$1,000,000.00 
1e7 [ RRRRRREER RE RE 


Notice that the dollar sign is always printed and is in the same position (first) in the field. Also, the 
separating commas are printed only when needed. 


You might sometimes want the dollar sign ($) to float to the right, so that it appears next to the number, 
avoiding all those blank spaces between the dollar sign and the first digit in the preceding example. The 
following example shows how to do this. 


X PRINT USING "S$$SSS3S#.H#": x 
0 | $ .00 
1 | $1.00 
1234 | $1234.00 
1234567.39 1$1234567.89 


Digit positions represented by “$” instead of “#” cannot surround or be next to commas. 


In the previous two examples, no negative amounts can be printed since the format string does not start 
with or contain a minus sign. 


The format string can also allow leading zeroes to be printed, or to be replaced by asterisks (*). You might 
find the latter useful if you are preparing a check-writing program. 


x PRINT USING "$%,42%,%%%. 44": x 
0 1|$0,000,000.00 
1 1$0,000,001.00 
1234 1$0,001,234.00 
1234567. 89 1$1,234,567.89 
x PRINT USING "S$*,*¥*#,*** HH": x 
0 [GEeReRAREX 0 
4 [SeaRRRA REY OD 
1234 [$***%eq 234.00 
1234567. 89 1$1,234,567.89 


You can also format numbers using scientific notation. Because scientific notation has two parts, the 
decimal-part and the exponent-part, the format string must also have two parts. The decimal-part 
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follows the rules already illustrated. The exponent-part consists of from three to five carefs (4) that 
must immediately follow the deeimal-part. The following example shows how. 


x PRINT USING "+H. HHHHHAS“A: x 
0 }+0.00000e+00 
123.456 }+1.23456e+02 
-.001324379 |-1.32438e-03 
7230 |+7.00000e+30 
.2e100 [+5.00000e+99 
5e100 | FERRREREERER 


Notice that a leading plus sign (+) in the format string guarantees that the sign of the number will be 
printed, even when the number is positive. Notice also that the last number cannot be formatted because 
the exponent part would have been 100, which requires an exponent field of five carets. Notice also that if 
there are more carets than needed for the exponent, leading zeroes are inserted. Finally, notice that 
trailing zeroes in the decimal part are printed. 


Floating Characters 


You'll notice that one of the previous examples includes several “$”, but that only one of them is actually 
printed. It is printed just to the left of the left-most non-zero digit, but always within the positions given 
by the sequence of “$”, We say that the sequence of “$” defines a floating region and that the spot where 
the “$” is printed floats within this region. 


Besides the “$”, the plus sign (+) and the minus sign (-) can also define floating regions. The rules are: 


1. You can use either zero, one, or two different floating characters (“+” and “-” cannot both appear, 
and neither can commas.) 

2. You can repeat the first (or only) floating character an arbitrary number of times, but not the 
second. 

3. Zero to two different floating characters generate a sequence of zero to two characters called a 
header, as follows: 





The Floating Header 
First Second Positive Negative 
$ + "Se" "ga" 
$ - tk igen 
$ none ne error 
t $ Hage tag" 
+ none wat at 
2 $ Hogi "ag" 
7 none He oS va" 


none hone error 
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Notice that the header contains the same number of characters as the number of different 
floating characters. 


4, The zero to two character header will be printed as far to the right as possible within the 
floating region. 


5, Thenumerical value’s leading digits can overflow into the floating regéon, thereby “pushing” the 
header to the left. 


6. If the numerical value exceeds the total space provided, the entire space is filled with asterisks. 


The following example illustrates some of these rules. 


PRINT x PRINT USING "SSSSS$S-#,H#H.##": x 
| 0 $ .00 

i 4 $ 1.00 

|-1 $- 1.00 

| 4321.5 $ 4,321.50 

| 


| 1.23456789e+7 $ 12345,678.90 
[-1-23456789e7 $-12345,678.90 
j 1000000000 $ 1000000,000.00 
{-1000000000 $-1000000,000.00 


Notice that the “$” is never printed outside the floating region. A place is allocated for the minus sign. 
The leading digits of the numerical value can overflow into the floating region, which does not (and 
cannot) contain commas. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
-4321.5 | $-4,321.50 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Formatting String Values 

Strings can also be formatted through PRINT USING or the function USINGS$, although there are fewer 
options for strings than for numbers. Strings can be printed in the formatted field either left-justified, 
centered, or right-justified. As with numbers, if the string is too long to fit, then asterisks are printed, the 
actual string is printed on the next line, and printing continues on the following line. The following 
example shows several cases. 


USING String to be Printed 

string "Ok" "Hello" "Goodbye" 
"<HAHAS | 0k |Hello [eek ee ee 
MHHRBE™ | Ok [Hello [eek RR ES 
"SHHAES | 0k |Hello [RRR RE 


Notice that if centering cannot be exact, the extra space is placed to the right. 
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Any numeric field can be used to format a string, in which case the string is centered. This is especially 
valuable for printing headers for a numeric table. The following example shows how you can format 
headers using the same format string we used earlier for numbers. 


s$ PRINT USING "$#,###,###.##": SS 
"Cash" | Cash 

"Liabilities" | Liabilities 

"Accounts Receivable" [| RARER KER RAE RE 


Multiple Fields and Literals in Format Strings 
A PRINT USING format string can contain several format items. For example, to print a table of sines 
and cosines, we may want to use: 


LET format$S = “-#.##4 ~-A. HARRAH -# RRA R 
PRINT USING format$: x, sin(x), cos(x) 


The value of x will then be printed to three decimals, while the values of the sine and cosine will be 
printed to six decimals. Notice also that spaces between the format items will give equal spaces between 
the columns in the printed result. 


If there are more format items than there are values (numbers or strings) to be printed, the rest of the 
format string starting with the first unused format item is ignored. If there are fewer format items than 
values to be printed, the format string is reused, but starting on the next line. Thus, 


PRINT. USING " -#.#####": 1.2, 2.3, 3.4 
will yield: 


1.20000 
2.30000 
3.40000 


We have just seen that spaces between format items in a format string are printed. That is, if there are 
four spaces, the four spaces are printed. The same is true for more general characters that may appear 
between format items. The rule is simple: you can use any sequence of characters between format items 
except the special formatting characters. The characters you use will then be printed. 
The special formatting characters are: 

a a a a a a ee a) 
The following example illustrates this use. 

PRINT USING "#.#4 plus #.## equals #.##": 1.2, 2.3, 1.242.3 
will yield: 

1.20 plus 2.30 equals 3.50 
If there are fewer values than format items, the unused format items are ignored, but the last intervening 
literal string is printed. Thus, 
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PRINT USING "#.## plus #.## equals #.##": 1.2, 2.3 
will yield 
1.20 plus 2.30 equals 


If you need to hnave one of the special formatting characters appear in the output — for example, if you 
want to have a final period, as in the last example — you can simply add a one-character field to the format 
string and add the quoted-string “” to the PRINT statement. Thus, 


LET x = 1.2 

LET y = 2.3 

PRINT USING “#.## plus #.## equals #.## #": x, y, xty, "2" 
will yield 


1.20 plus 2.30 equals 3.50 . 


ANSI -Standard Forms 
True BASIC employs two forms of the PRINT USING and USING§ functions. The first is the version 
used since version 1.0 of the Language System. This is the default in Version 5, 


The other is a completely ANSI-standard version, which is slightly more restrictive. [f you wish to use this 
version, you may include the statement OPTION USING ANSI in your program before the first USING 
statement that you wish to conforrn to the ANSI standard. 


To switch back to the default version, you may include the statement OPTION USING TRUE before the 
first USING statement that you wish to conform to the True BASIC specifications. 
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Line Numbers 


There are seven statements in True BASIC that refer to line numbers. They are: GOTO, IF GOSUB, 
RETURN, ON GOTO, ON GOSUB, and RESTORE to a line-number. In addition, there are two input/out- 
put recovery statements that can appear only in certain input-output statements. They are: IF MISSING 
THEN and IF THERE THEN. The individual statements are discussed in Chapter 18; the valid forms are 
repeated here for convenience. 





These statements can be used only with line-numbered programs. Therule isthata file containingoneor more 
program-units must either have line-numbers on all lines, or no line-numbers. Thus, a given program can 
have parts which are line-numbered and parts which are not, provided the parts appear in different files. 


goto: GOTO line-number 
if-then:: IF logex THEN line-number 
IF logex THEN line-number ELSE line-number 
gosub:: GOSUB line-number 
return: ‘RETURN 
on-goto:: ON rnumex GOTO line-number-list 
ON rnumex GOTO line-number-list ELSE line-number 
on-gosub:: ON rnumex GOSUB line-number-list 
ON rnumex GOSUB line-number-list ELSE line-number 
restore: RESTORE line-number 
line-number-list:: line-number ..., line-number 
line-number:: integer 
if-missing:: IF MISSING THEN action 
if-there:: IF THERE THEN action 
action:: EXIT DO 
EXIT FOR 


line-number 


The keyword GOTO may be replaced by the keywords GO TO. The keyword GOSUB may be replaced by 
the keywords GO SUB. 
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A simple-statement may be used in place of a line-number in the IF THEN statement and in the ELSE part of 
the two ON statements, but not in a line-number-list. The simple-statements are listed in connection with the 
IF statement in Chapter 18. One of the simple-statements is the GOTO statement. A line-number in an IF 
THEN statement, in the ELSE part of an ON statement is equivalent to a GOTO statement with the same 
line-number. 


Line-numbers must lie in the range 1 through 999999, inclusive. That is, they must not be 0 or negative, rust 
not be one million or greater, and must not contain characters other than digits. 


The target line-numbers must be within the “scope” of the statement. That is, the target line-number must be 
within the same program-unit. 


In addition, the target line-number is restricted by additional rules, which are outlined below. Asimple summary 
of the rules is that you can’t jump indo a control structure from any line outside it. And you car’t even jump out of 
a SUB, DEF, or PICTURE from inside it. For other control structures, you may jump out of the structure. 


Jumps and Procedures 


If you are inside a procedure definition (subroutine, defined-function, or picture), you can’t jump to the first 
line of the procedure (e.g., the SUB line) or to any line outside the procedure. You can jump to the last line, 
which is equivalent to an EXIT statement. These rules apply to both internal and external procedures. 


[f you are outside an internal procedure definition, you can jump to the first line of that procedure definition 
but not to other lines inside that procedure. In this case, the next statement to be executed will be the first 
one after the END statement for that internal procedure definition. 


Jumps and Loops 

For both FOR and DO loops, if you are outside a loop, you are not allowed to jump into the loop. You can jump 
to the first line of the loop (the FOR or DO statement), which isn’t considered to be “inside” the loop. It is also 
legal to jump out of the loop from inside, including jumping to the first line, which will restart the loop. 


Jumps and Decision Structures 

Ifyou are inside a part of a choice structure (IF THEN ELSE or SELECT CASE), you can’t jump into a dif- 
ferent section of the structure — from one CASE to another, or from the THEN clause to the ELSE part, etc. 
Also, you cannot jump into the structure from any line outside it. 


If you are in a WHEN structure, you cannot jump from one part to the other. Also, you cannot jump into 
either part of the structure from any line outside it. 


GOSUB RETURN Stacks 


Each invocation of each procedure (internal or external) has its own private GOSUB RETURN staek, as 
does each module-header. This stack is empty upon entry to the procedure. 
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DO Programs 


Ranier versions of True BASIC allowed what are called DO Programs that could operate on the current file 
or carry out other functions without either having to save the current file or quit the Language System. This 
was possible because True BASIC for these platforms was an integrated system. DO Programs were actually 
external subroutines with a prescribed calling sequence. They could be invoked from the command line or 
from amenu, If the DO Program required arguments, they could be supplied along with the command line, 
or through input statements issued by the DO Program subroutine. 


In True BASIC Version 5 the True BASIC Editor operates independently of the Language System. Programs 
created using the Editor can be run from the Editor, but the mechanism is that of chaining. That is, the 
Editor spawns a new process to initiate the True BASIC System, sending to it the source file just created. 
Later, when the Language System completes its tasks, control returns to the Editor. 


True BASIC Version 5 allows DO Programs; that is, it allows programs to operate on the “current file” (the 
file currently being edited.) But the difference is that DO Programs are free-standing programs and not just 
external subroutines. 


DO Program Calling Sequence 
The DO Program must be written as a program with the following first statement: 
PROGRAM MyDoProgram (infile$, outfile$, arguments$) 
Of course, such programs can be run directly, in which case the three parameters are supplied with null 
strings, But when such a program is called from the True BASIC Editor as a DO Program, the Editor sup- 


plies two default file names: the first file contains the current file, and the second is initially empty, but will 
contain the output of the DO Program. 


When the Editor invokes a DO Program, the user will see a dialog box that allows selecting the particular 
DO Program desired. Then a dialog box will be displayed allowing the user to enter the argument string, if 
any. The Editor then writes the current file, and invokes the DO Program by CHAINING to it. 
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Preparing a DO Program 

You have seen that the DO program must start with a PROGRAM statement that includes three parame- 
ters. You must arrange to input the contents of the file named infile$ into a string array for easy handling. 
You must then arrange to interpret the argument string, if any. You then operate on the string-array. Atter 
completion of, you must arrange to output the modified file. 


Reading and writing can be most easily done using two routines supplied with the DO Programs in the direc- 
tory TBDO. Just copy the module FileMod found at the end of any of the DO Programs to your own DO 
Program after the END statement. Then use the two subroutines as follows: 


CALL DO_InputFile Cinfile$, Line$()) 
(Here is my DO code) 
CALL DO_OutputFile (outfile$, Line$()) 


An Example 


Here is a complete (almost) example that will place a funny character at the end of every line in the file sent 
to it. 


PROGRAM AddFunny (infile$, outfile$, funny$) 
DIM Line$CO) 
CALL DO_InputFile (infile$, lLine$Q)) 
FOR i = 1 to Ubound(LlineS) 
LET lLineSCi) = lLine$(i) & funny$ 
NEXT 4 
CALL DO_OutputFile outfile$, Line$()) 
END 
NODULE FileNod ! Stolen from any TBDO program 


END MODULE 
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Scope and Aliasing 


A program deals with various objects, such as variables, channels, and data. Some of these (specifically vari- 
ables, arrays, functions, and data) are identified or referred to by their names. Channels are referred to by 
their channel numbers. Data is accessible according to its location in the program. 


A program may contain statements whose effect may be the entire program, or only a part of it. For example, 
the margin and zonewidth of the default window are the same (until changed) throughout the entire pro- 
gram, while a DIM statement applies only to the program-unit that contains it. 


The portion of the program over which an object can be accessed, or a statement has its effect, is called the 
scope of the object or statement. In this appendix we outline the scope of several parts of a True BASIC pro- 
gram. We also briefly describe aliasing, in which the same object is identified by two or different names. 


Scope 


The following list summarizes the scope of program elements and statements. 
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variable 

array 

procedure parameter 
internal procedure 
program-unit 
channel #0 

channel #n, n>0 
GOSUB stack 

RND sequence 

SET and ASK objects 
line numbers 

DATA 

DIM 

LOCAL 

SHARE 





program-unit 

program-unit 

procedure 

containing program-unit 

program 

program 

program-unit 

containing procedure, exception handler, or program-unit 
program 

program 

program-unit 

program-unit 

program-unit or module header 

containing procedure or program-unit or module header 
module header and all module procedures, program unit 


frue BASIC Language System 


PUBLIC program (DECLARE PUBLIC needed outside the module or 
program-unit containing the PUBLIC statement) 


DECLARE PUBLIC program-unit 


DECLARE DEF program-unit 

OPTION TYPO the rest of file 

OPTION NOLET the rest of file 

OPTION ANGLE the rest of program-unit, or the rest of the module (until overridden 
by the next OPTION ANGLE) 

OPTION BASE the rest of the program-unit, or the rest of the module (until 


overridden by the next OPTION BASE) 


The following objects have as their scope the entire program (that is, the main program and all associated 
modules and external procedures). 


di 


G . 


Program-unit. The name of a program-unit is known throughout, and the program-unit can be 
accessed from any part of the program. (A program-unit is an external subroutine, defined function, 
or picture. A DECLARE DEF statement is needed to access an external defined function. ) 


Channel #0. Channel #0 always refers to the default window, which is used for input, output, and 
graphics. 

RND sequence, The random number sequence provided by the RND function is the same for every 
program, in the absence of a RANDOMIZE statement. 


SET and ASK objects. All file and graphics SET objects are known throughout the program and 
remain SET until changed. (File SET objects can be determined only by an ASK statement with the 
file channel number. Current window SET objects can be determined by an ASK statement without 
a channel number.) 


PUBLIC variables and arrays. All variables and arrays whose names appear in PUBLIC state- 
ments are known throughout the program. (A DECLARE PUBLIC statement is needed if outside 
the module or program-unit containing the PUBLIC declaration.) 


The following objects have as their scope the containing program-unit. 


1. 


Variables and arrays. Variables and arrays that appear in program-units are accessible through- 
out that program-unit. (This is true whether or not the variables or arrays appear in LOCAL 
statements, or whether the arrays are declared in LOCAL or DIM statements, as long as such 
LOCAL statements are not contained within an internal procedure.) 


Parameters in external procedures. The parameters in an external SUB, DEF, or PICTURE state- 
ment have as their scope the associated external subroutine, defined function, or picture. 


Internal procedure. An internal procedure contained within a program-unit can be accessed only 
from that program-unit. 


Channel #7, 2>0. All channels, other than channel #0, are known to, and accessible from, only the 
program-unit containing their OPEN statement, or the program-unit containing them as 
parameters. 
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Line numbers. Line numbers are available as targets of GOTO and similar statements only from 
within the containing program-unit. 


DATA sequence. The data-sequence of a program-unit is formed from the DATA statements in 
the program-unit, whether or not the DATA statements are contained within internal procedures. 


DECLARE DEF and DECLARE PUBLIC. The DECLARE DEF and DECLARE PUBLIC state- 
ments are required in each program-unit that wishes to access public variables or arrays, or exter- 
nal defined functions. Such statements must appear before the first use of the public variable or 
defined function. 


SHARE statements. Variables, arrays, and channel numbers included in SHARE statements are 
accessible throughout the containing program-unit or, if the SHARE statement occurs in a mod- 
ule-header, throughout the module. Such variables and arrays retain their values between invoca- 
tions of the program-unit, if the program-unit is not a main program. 


The following objects have as their scope the smaller of the containing internal procedure or program-unié. 
That is, if they are found inside an internal procedure, they apply only to that procedure. 


L. 


GOSUB stack. A separate “stack” of return addresses for use by GOSUB and RETURN statements 
js maintained for each internal procedure, and detached exception handler, as well as for each pro- 
gram-wnit. 

LOCAL statement. A LOCAL statement in an internal procedure applies only to the containing 
internal procedure. (Since a DIM statement always applies to the containing program- unit, a local 
array must always be declared in a LOCAL statement rather than a DIM statement.) 


Parameters in internal procedures. The parameters in an internal SUB, DEF, or PICTURE state- 
ment have as their scope the associated internal subroutine, defined function, or picture. In addi- 
tion, a variable or array having the same name in the containing program- unit is not available. 


The scope of OPTION statements, being slightly different, is given separately. 


1. 
2, 
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OPTION ANGLE. Same as for OPTION BASE below. 


OPTION BASE. An OPTION BASE statement in a program-unié that is not in a module is in 
effect from its location in a program-unit through the rest of the program-unit, or until a new 
OPTION BASE statement is encountered. An OPTION BASE statement in a module is in effect 
through the rest of the module, or until a new OPTION BASE statement is encountered, whether 
or not the OPTION BASE statement occurred in the medule-header or in one of the procedures of 
the module. 

OPTION NOLET. Same as for OPTION TYPO. 

OPTION TYPO. The OPTION TYPO statement is in effect from its location in a program-unit or 
module-header through the rest of the file. The file may contain any number of external proce- 
dures and modules. It does not apply to statements in the program-unit or module-header that 
occur earlier. 
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Aliases 


Aliases are instances whereby the same object, such as a variable, has two or more names. If care is not 
taken when using aliases, mysterious program behavior can result. Aliases can arise in the following ways. 


1. The same variable or array appears in two or more positions in a CALL or DRAW statement, and 
the parameter is called reference. 


CALL Zilch (a, a) 
END 


SUB Zilch (b, c) 
' Here, b and c both refer to a. 
' Changing b changes a and thus also c, 
' and vice versa. 

END SUB 


CALL Zilch (Ca), a) 

END 

SUB Zilch Cb, c) 
! Here, b and c initially have the same value. 
! However, changing b does not change c, 
! or vice versa. 

END SUB 


2, The same channel expression appears in two or more positions in a CALL or DRAW statement, 


CALL Zilch (#2, #2) 
END 
SUB Zilch (#3, #4) 
' Here, #3 and #4 refer to the same channel. 
END SUB 


3, An array is called by reference in a CALL or DRAW statement, as is an element of that array. 


CALL Zilch (B(), BC1)) 

END 

SUB Zilch (AQ), XK) 
| Here, A(1) and X refer to the same quantity. 
! Changing one will change the other. 

END SUB 


LET ¥Y = Zilch(BQ), B(1)) 
END 


DEF Zilch (AQ), X) 
! Here, A(1) and X have the same initial value. 
! However, no aliasing occurs because function 
! parameters are always called “by value". 

END DEF 
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4. Avariable or array appears in a CALL or DRAW statement referring to an internal procedure, the 
same variable or array also being accessible to that procedure as a “global” variable or array. 


CALL Zilch (a, aa()) 
SUB Zilch (b, bb()) 
! Here, b and a refer to the same quantity, 
' and aa() and bb() refer to the same array. 
END SUB 


END 


5. A channel appears in a CALL or DRAW statement referring to an internal procedure, the same 
channel also being accessible to that procedure as a “global” channel. 


OPEN #1: ... 
CALL Zilch (#1) 
SUB Zilch (#2) 
! Here, #1 and #2 refer to the same channel. 
END SUB 


END 


CALL Zilch (#0) 
SUB Zilch (#1) 


LET x = 17 

i The following PRINT statements are equivalent. 

PRINT xX waaoe 

PRINT #0: x ' #0 is the default screen. 

PRINT #1: x ! Here, #1 is the same as #0. 
END SUB 





END 
In this last example, it does not matter whether the subroutine is internal or external. 
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True BASIC 
Limits and Specifications 


True BASIC was created to work as identically as possible on every computer. The architecture of various 
CPU chips, however, impose accuracy and size limitations on various operations. 


System Limits 
Mac WinNT Win31 Win 95 OS/2 





Accuracy of numbers < 16 digits for all ———————> 
Accuracy of Sin, Cos, Tan, Atn, Log, Exp < 16 digits for all —__———_—> 
Smallest positive number Eps(0) < 2.2250739e-308 for all —————> 
Largest positive number (Maxnum) <—____——. 1.7976931 e+308 for all —————>> 
Maximum string length * * 16-64 Mb * 448 Nb 
Maximum number of files open <—_—_—___—— 25 for all —-_-__—_—___> 
Maximum dimensions in an array <—_________——. 255 for al] —_—_—_——_-> 
* size of memory available on system 

General True BASIC Limits 
Length of variable names 31 characters 
Largest line number 999999 
Number of channels open at once 25 
Maximum ZONEWIDTH Maxnum 
Maximum MARGIN Maxnum 
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What’s New in This Version 


This appendix describes the changes between True BASIC Versions 2 and 8 that are also incorporated in 
Version 5. Itis included primarily for Macintosh users, whose most recent version of True BASIC was 2.7 or 
4.05, which is the Pro version of 2.7. True BASIC version 3.0 for DOS platforms differed from True BASIC 
2.0 in a number of ways, mostly to conform to the ANSI Standard for BASIC (ANSI document X3.113-1987, 
American National Standard for the Programming Language Full BASIC, American National Standards 
Institute, 1430 Broadway, New York, New York 10018). 


Macintosh Versions 

The changes can be described as either incompatibilities or extensions. The descriptions below give the dif- 
ferences between Macintosh versions 2.xx and 4.xx as compared with DOS versions 3.xx and 4.xx, and Unix 
versions 4.x, 


Incompatibilities 

The function CHR$ generates an exception if its argument is not in the range 0.255. In True BASIC 2.0 the 
argument was adjusted modulo 256 prior to evaluation of the function. 

The function SIZE in the format $1ZE(A,0) generates an exception. In True BASIC 2.0, SIZE (A,0) 
returned the total size of the array A. 

The function UBOUND must now specify a dimension. In version 2.1, UBOUND without an extension gave 
the extent of the array. 

The new lower bound for the receiving array in a MAT assignment statement is unchanged in all cases. In 
True BASIC 2.0 the new lower bound was unchanged except when the right hand side of the MAT assign- 
ment statement consisted of a CON, ZER, IDN, or NULS$ with a redim. (It remains the case that a MAT 
assignment with CON, ZER, IDN, or NUL$ without a redim leaves the new lower bound unchanged, anda 
MAT REDIM statement changes both the lower and upper bounds.) 

A quoted DATA element is always considered a string. In True BASIC 2.0 a quoted numeric constant such 
as “100” could still be read into a numeric variable. 
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The TAB function value defaults to position 1 ifits argument is less than 1, and is calculated modulo the mar- 
gin size if its argument is greater than the margin. (A TAB argument less than 1 is a nonfatal error, which can 
be intercepted by a surrounding exception handler, but which otherwise merely defaults to position L.) In True 
BASIC 2.0, all TAB arguments less than 1 or greater than the margin generated an exception. 


The function USING$ and the PRINT USING statement behave differently in the following ways: 


© Reaching the end of a PRINT USING string generates an end-of-line (carriage return), in contrast 
with True BASIC 2.0. This means that a using string cannot be reused to generate additional output 
on the same line. You must create a using string that images the entire output line. 


¢ A PRINT USING statement ignores the margins. That is, if the generated output string is longer 
than the margin, it will be displayed without folding. In True BASIC 2.0 all PRINT USING state- 
ments first resulted in strings, which were then displayed as strings. This means that the following 
two statements can have a different effect although they had the same effect in True BASIC 2.0: 
PRINT USING format$: a, b, c, d 
PRINT USENG$(format$, a, b, c, d) 


The MAT INPUT statement expects input from a single input reply regardless how many arrays are speci- 
fied. For example: 
HAT INPUT A, B 


requires a single input reply, which may consist of several input lines with all but the last ending in a 
comma, True BASIC 2.0 required that separate input replies be provided. 


The MAT PRINT statement also behaves differently. For: 

MAT PRINT A 
True BASIC now completes a preceding incomplete line of output, but does not generate a following empty 
line of output. True BASIC 2.0 did not complete a preceding incomplete line of output, but did generate a fol- 
lowing empty line of output. 


Many exception numbers (see Appendix B) are different from those of True BASIC 2.0. All exceptions that 
are not listed in the ANS] Standard have negative numbers. Detailed overflow exceptions replace the single 
catchall overflow exception in True BASIC 2.0. Many other exception numbers were changed, and many oth- 
ers have been added in Version 5. Use the following list as a guide for the changes that happened between 
versions 2.and 3, but refer to Appendix for a full explanation. 





TB2.0 TB3.x 
1000 1001, 1002, 1003, 1004, 1005, 1006, 1007, 1008, 1009 
1051 1051, 1052, 1053, 1054 
new 3007 
new -3050, -3051 
new 4002 
4020 -4020 
new 4301, 4302 


4501 -4501 
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new 5001 

new 6101 

new 7051 

7101 7100 

new 7204 

7250 -7250 

7251 -7251 

7252 -7252 

7350 7308 

new 7312, 7318, 7317, 7318, 7321 

new -7351 

new 7401, 7402 

new 8012, 8013 

new 8102 

8104 -8104 

new 8203, 8208 

8304 -8304 

new 8401, 8402 

new -8450 

8501 -8501 

8502 -8502 

new -8503 

8601 9601 

8700 11140 

new 9000, 9007, 9100, 9101 

10005 10005; see revised description 

new -10006, 10007 

11001 -11001 

11002 -11002 

11003 -11003 

11005 -11005 

11008 -11008 
Extensions 


Jerod 


The keywords IF and ELSEIF are no longer reserved as they were in True BASIC 2.0. That is, you may use 


these words to name variables, arrays, etc. 


An ampersand “&” symbol may be used to continue a statement over more than one line; see Appendix E. 


You may now use the same name to identify both a subroutine and an array. True BASIC 2.0 forbid using 


the same name to identify any two objects within the same scope. 
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The following numeric functions were added since True BASIC 2.0: SINH, COSH, TANH, ASIN, ACOS, 
SEC, CSC, COT, and CEIL. 


True BASIC, in line with the ANSI Standard, allows these additional options, which are ignored: ARITH- 
METIC and COLLATE. Several different options may be contained within the same OPTION statement. 


The DECLARE statement now includes DECLARE NUMERIC and DECLARE STRING. The latter may 
be used to declare strings variables and arrays to have maximum lengths. The function MAXLEN is also 
provided. 


Substring qualifiers are allowed on all string targets. String targets are string variables or arrays that 
appear: on the left side of LET or MAT assignment statements, in INPUT, LINE INPUT, MAT INPUT, 
and MAT LINE INPUT statements, and in READ, ASK, and BOX KEEP statements. Thus, the following 
are allowed: 

MAT a$C2:3] = x$ 


READ name$L10:20] 
ASK #2: ORG c$L1:2] 


although such use is not recommend in most cases. 


The MAXSIZE function, which always returns the value 2432 - 1, is now available. (This feature comes from 
ANSI, which provides for arrays that have a maximum size. Both True BASIC 2.0 and later versions allow 
arrays to grow larger than their original size, as specified in DIM and similar statements. Therefore, MAX- 
SIZE always returns a large number.) 


True BASIC now allows more generality for the string array expressions that can appear on the right side of 
a MAT assignment statement. Concatenation is allowed, and nonarray strings may appear. Substring 
expressions can also appear. 


The ANSI DECLARE NUMERIC and DECLARE STRING statements are now allowed but not required. 
The effect of a numeric variable name appearing in a DECLARE NUMERIC statement is to preclude its 
later use as an array or a function. The same effect applies to string variable names. The DECLARE 
STRING statement has the additional purpose of letting you declare certain string variables to have a max- 
imum length. 

The CHAIN statement may include an argument list rather than just a single string argument. Several 
additional exceptions are also provided. Most implementations will now allow chaining from an executable 
program. 

The IF MISSING and IF THERE clauses for READ statements are now allowed, as required by the ANSI 
Standard. 


For line-numbered programs, the RESTORE statement may specify a line number, as required by the ANSI 
Standard. 

The TIMEOUT and ELAPSED clauses may appear in the various forms of the INPUT and LINE INPUT 
statements, The variable name prompt may appear in an INPUT statement. 


Some exceptions are nonfatal, in accordance with the ANSI Standard. A nonfatal exception triggers some 
default correction and then allows the program to continue. If a nonfatal exception occurs at a statement 
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surrounded by am exception handler, then it can be intercepted so that the program can dictate the correc- 
tion to be applied 


Additional ASK statements are now available: ASK DATUM, ASK ERASABLE, ASK FILETYPE, ASK 
RECTYPE, and ASK SETTER. All are related to the additional file types specified in the ANS] Standard. 


True BASIC prints eight digits as a default, rather than the six that True BASIC 2.0 printed. In addition, 
True BASIC priats integer numbers containing more than eight digits in exponential form, while True 
BASIC 2.0 always printed integers in integer form regardless of the number of digits. You may use a PRINT 
USING statement to display accurately an integer number of more than eight digits. 


For line-numbered programs, you may use the IMAGE statement, which is a way of specifying the format 
for a PRINT USING statement. 


True BASIC now allows detached exception handlers, along with the RETRY and CONTINUE statements. 
The no-argument numeric function EXLINE is also provided. 


True BASIC now includes the DEBUG and TRACE statements, as specified by the ANSI Standard. 


True BASIC provides additional file types, STREAM and RANDOM, along with additional file operations. 
STREAM files and the additional file operations are as specified in the ANSI Standard. A RANDOM file is 
like the True BASIC 2.0 RECORD file but with more than one item per record. The ASK and OPEN option 
RECTYPE is new. The IF MISSING clause may be used with READ and INPUT from a file. The IF THERE 
clause may be used with PRINT and WRITE to a file. ERASE REST may be used to truncate a file. SKIP 
REST may be used to omit reading a portion of a record from a RANDOM file. The PROMPT, TIMEOUT, 
and ELAPSED clauses may be used with the various file INPUT statements, but only if the channel num- 
ber is an alias fo the screen. 
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Index of True BASIC Statements 
Functions and Subroutines 


The main part of this section lists all keywords, functions, and subroutines included either in the True 
BASIC Language System itself or in one of the libraries, Following that list are sections on methods and 
attributes for the built-in OBJECT subroutine: “Object Methods,” “Control Object Attributes,” “Graphic 
Object Attributes,” “Menu Object Attributes,” “Window Object Attributes,” and “Events;” these are 
described in Chapter 19, 


The following symbols are used for items other than True BASIC keywords (statements or parts of state- 
ments): 


F A function 

Ss A subroutine (use CALL) 
AF An array function 

AC An array constant 


Library file names are also given for those functions, subroutines, and array functions and constants that 
are not built into the Language System, For example, ACOSH is a function provided in the FNHLIB.TRC 
library. 


ABS (n) F Ch 8, 18 
returns absolute value of n 

ACOS (n) F Ch8, 18 
returms arecosine of n 

ACOSH (7) F Fnblib Ch93 
returns hyperbolic arecosine of n 

ACOT (x) F FatLib, Ch 23 
returns the arc cotangent of x FatdLib 

ACOTH (n) F FnhLib ch 93 
returns hyperbolic arccotangent of n 

ACSC (2) F FotLib Ch 23 


returns the arc cosecant of x FatdLib 
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ACSCH (n) F Fnhlib Ch 23 
returns hyperbolic arccosecant of n 

ADDDATAGRAPH (x0), 70, pstyle, Istyle, col$) 8 SGLib C€h23 
draws another line graph of a data set over the current graph 

ADDFGRAPH (siyle, col$) § SGFunc Ch 23 
draws another line graph of the defined function F(x) over the current graph SGLib 

ADDLSGRAPH ((), y0, style, col$) § SGLib Ch 23 
computes and draws the least-squares linear fit for the specified data set 

ALPHANUM$ F StrLib Ch 28 
returns set of all alphabetic and numeric characters 

AND (a, 6) F HexLib Ch 28 
returns bit-by-bit logical AND ofa and b 

ANGLE (x, 7) F Ch 8, 18 
returns counter-clockwise angle between positive x-axis and point (x, y) 

ASEC (x) F Fotlib Ch 23 
returns the are secant of x FntdLib 

ASECH (n) F Fohlib Ch 23 
returns hyperbolic aresecant of n 

ASIN (n) F Ch 8, 18 
returns arcsine of n 

ASINH (n) F Fohlib Ch 23 
returns hyperbolic aresine of 7. 

ASK #n: ACCESS acc$ Ch 12,18 
reports access mode of file #n as INPUT, OUTPUT, or OUTIN 

ASK BACK color Ch 13, 18 
reports current background color number 

ASK BACK color$ Ch 13, 18 
reports current background color name 

ASK COLOR color Ch 13, 18 
reports current foreground color number 

ASK COLOR color$ Ch 13,18 
reports current foreground color name 

ASK COLOR MIX (color) red, green, blue Ch 13,18 
reports current mix of red, green, and blue intensities in specified color 

ASK CURSOR row, column Ch 18 
reports current position of text cursor 

ASK CURSOR status$ Ch 4, 18 


reports current status of text cursor as ON or OFF 
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ASK #n: DATUM type$ 
Teports type of next item in stream file #n as N UMERIC, STRING 
NONE, or UNKNOWN 


ASK DIRECTORY directoryg 
reports full pathname of current directory 


ASK #n: ERASABLE ans$ 
reports whether file #n may be erased as YES or NO 


ASK #n: FILESIZE size 
reports size of file #n in bytes or records 


ASK #n: FILETYPE type 
reports what is associated with channel #n as FILE or DEVICE 


ASK FREE MEMORY freemem 
reports approximate free memory in bytes 


ASK MARGIN margin 
reports position of margin in current logical window 


ASK #n: MARGIN margin 
reports position of margin in file #n 


ASK MAX COLOR colors 
reports maximum color number 


ASK MAX CURSOR rows, columns 
reports number of rows and columns of text in current logical window 


ASK MODE mode$ 
reports current screen mode 


ASK #n: NAME name$ 
reports name of file #n 

ASK #a: ORGANIZATION type$ 
reports the organization of file #n as TEXT, STREAM, RANDOM 
RECORD, BYTE, or WINDOW 


ASK PIXELS hor, vert 
reports number of pixels in current logical window 


ASK #n: POINTER locationg 

reports position of pointer in file #n as BEGIN, END, or MIDDLE 
ASK #n: RECORD recnum 

reports number of current record in file #n 


ASK #n: RECSIZE recsize 
reports record size parameter of file #n 


ASK #n: RECTYPE type$ 
reports type of file associated with #n as DISPLAY or INTERNAL 
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ASK SCREEN //i, rgt, btm, top 

reports position of current logical window within physical window 
ASK #n: SETTER ans$ 

reports whether file pointer may be set to a specific record in file #n 
ASK TEXT JUSTIFY hor$,vert$ 

reports text justification as LEFT, RIGHT, or CENTER and TOP, 

BOTTOM, BASE, or HALF 
ASK WINDOW Jt, rgt, btm, iop 

reports range of coordinates represented by current logical window 
ASK ZONEWIDTH width 

reports width of print zones in current logical window 
ASK #n: ZONEWIDTH width 

reports width of print zones in file #n 


ASKANGLE (measure$) 


reports angle interpretation for subsequent polar graphs as DEG or RAD 


ASKBARTYPE (¢ype$) 


reports grouping of bars in subsequent charts as SIDE, STACK, or OVER 


ASKGRAIN (grain) 
reports grain to be used for subsequent function plots 


ASKGRAPHTYPE (type$) 
reports type of graph to be used for subsequent plots as XY, LOGX, 
LOGY, LOGXY, or POLAR 


ASKGRID (style$) 


reports current presence, direction, and type of grid for charts and graphs 


ASKHLABEL (Alabel$) 
reports horizontal label to be used for subsequent charts and graphs 


ASKLAYOUT (air$) 


reports direction in which bars of subsequent charts will be oriented as 


HORIZONTAL or VERTICAL 
ASKLS (flag) 


reports whether least-squares linear fits will be drawn for subsequent 


data graphs as J for yes or 0 for no 
ASKTEXT (title, hlabel$, vlabel$) 

reports title and labels to be used for subsequent charts and graphs 
ASKTITLE (title$) 

reports title to be used for subsequent charts and graphs 


ASKVLABEL (vlabel$) 
reports vertical label to be used for subsequent charts and graphs 
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ATANH (7) F Enhlib 
returns hyberbolic arctangent of n 

ATN (7) F 
returns arctangent of n 

BALANCEBARS (data(), units$(), colors$) S BGLib 
draws a balanced bar chart of the specified data 

BARCHART (datal(,), data2(,), units$(), legends$\(), colors$) 8 BGLib 
draws a bar chart of specified data 

BIN$ (n) F HexLib 


returns n in binary representation 
BOX AREA /fi, rgt, btm, top 

fills specified rectangular region with current foreground color 
BOX CIRCLE //t, rgt, bim, top 

inscribes ellipse in rectangular region 
BOX CLEAR /ft, rgt, btm, top 

clears specified rectangular region with current background color 
BOX DISK /ft, rgt, btm, top 

inscribes filled ellipse in rectangular region 
BOX ELLIPSE /ft, rgt, btm, top 

inscribes ellipse in rectangular region 
BOX KEEP /ft, rgt, btm, top IN image$ 

stores contents of rectangular region in image$ 
BOX LINES /ft, rgi, bim, top 

draws outline of rectangular region 
BOX SHOW image$ AT x, y 

displays rectangular region stored in image$ with its lower left corner at point (x, 9) 
BREAK 

breaks program execution 
BREAKUP (phrase$, word$, delim$) S StrLib 

extracts next word from phrase as delineated by specified delimiter 
CALL MySubroutine 

invokes specified subroutine 
CASE “ny” 

specifies one case of SELECT CASE structure 
CAUSE ERROR errnum, errmsg$ 

causes error number errnum with message errmsg$ 


CAUSE EXCEPTION errnum, errmsg$ 
causes error number errnum with message errmsg$ 
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CEIL (7) 
returns least integer greater than or equal ton 


CENTERS (¢ext$, width, back$) 
returns tect$ centered within string of specified width 
CHAIN “lce -o pgm pgm.c -lc”, RETURN 
chains to shell or other program 
CHARDIFF$ (a$, 0) 
returns all characters appearing in a$ but not in b$ 
CHARINT$ (aS, 08) 
returns all characters appearing in both a and b§ 
CHARSS (from, to) 
returns characters with ASCTI codes in specified range, inclusive 


CHARUNIONS (a$, 58) 
returns all characters appearing in either af or b$ 


CHR$ (code) 

returns character whose ASCII code corresponds to code 
CLEAR 

clears the current logical window with the current background color 
CLIPBOARD (operation$, type, item$) 

stores or retrieves specified item using environment’s clipboard 
CLOSE #n 

closes channel #n 
COMLIB (method, pl, p2, ps6) 

general purpose communications subroutine 
COMOPEN (method, #1, port, speed, options$) 

opens a communications port 
COM_BUF (type) 

returns available buffer space 
COM_CONTROL (opi$) 

resets options and modem signals 
COM_OPEN (#1, port, speed, opt$) 

opens a communications port 
COM_RECEIVE (bu/$) 

receives contents of input buffer 
COM_RECEIVELINE (buf) 

receives input buffer up to first CR 


COM_SEND (s$) 
sends contents of s$ immediately 
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COM_SENDBREAK 

sends a break 
COM_SENDCR (s$) 

sends contents of s$ followed bya CR 
COM_SENDLINE (s$) 

sends contents of s$ followed bya CR/LF 
COM_STATUS (typed) 

returns the status of any of several types 
COM_SWITCH (port) 

switches to the port indicated 
COM_WAITLINE (wtime, f 1$) 

like COM_RECEIVELINE but with a timeout 
COM_WAITPROMPT (pf, wtime, f, s$) 

waits for a specified prompt, with timeout 
CON 

returns numeric array containing ones in every element 


CONTINUE 
continues with line following most recent error 
CONTROL$ 
returns set of all control characters 
CONVERT (number$) 
returns decimal value of hexadecimal, octal, binary, or decimal value 
COS (n) 
returns cosine of n 
COSH (7) 
returns hyperbolic cosine of n 
COT (n) 
returns cotangent of n 
COTH (n) 
returns hyperbolic cotangent of n 
CPOS (siring$, searchset$) 
returns position of first occurrence of any character in searchset$ 
within string$ 
CPOS (séring$, searchset$, startpos) 
returns position of first occurrence of any character in searchset$ 
within string$ starting at startpos 
CPOSR (string$, searchset$) 
returns position of last occurrence of any character in searchset$ 
within string$ 
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CPOSR (siring$, searchset$, startpes) 
returns position of last occurrence of any character in searchset$ 
within string$ starting at startpos 
CPSORTN (values(), indices()) 
performs customized pointer sor: of values() 
CPSORTS (values$(), indices()) 
performs customized pointer sort of values$() 
CSC (n) 
returns cosecant of n 


CSCH (7) 
returns hyperbolic cosecant of n 
CSEARCHN (array(), number, index, found) 
performs customized search for xumber within array() 
CSEARCHS (array0, siring$, index, found) 
performs customized search for string$ within array$0 
CSORTN (array) 
performs customized sort of array() 
CSORTS (array$() 
performs customized sort of array$() 
DATA L, 2, three 
contains program's built-in data 
DATAGRAPH (x0), 70, pstyle, Istyle, col$) 
draws a line graph ofa data set 
DATE 
returns current date in form YYDDD 
DATE$ 
returns current date in form “YYYYMMDD” 
DEBUG on 
turns debugging on 
DECLARE DEF MyDef 
declares specified function 
DECLARE FUNCTION MyFunction 
declares specified function 
DECLARE NUMERIC mynumvar 
declares specified variable as numeric 


DECLARE PUBLIC mypubvar 
declares specified variable as public 
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DECLARE STRING mystringvar$*20 
declares specified variable as string with maximum length as specified 


DECLARE SUB MySub 
has no effect 


DEF MyDeftargument1, argument2$) 
begins defined function, single or multiple line 


DEG (n) F 
returns the number of degrees in n radians 

DELCHARS (text, oldchars$) F Strib 
returns value of text$ with all characters appearing in oldchars$ removed 

DELMIX$ (texz$, old$) F StrLib 


returas value of text$ with all characters appearing in oldchars$ 
removed regardless of case 
DELSTR$ (fext$, old$) F StrLib 
returns value of text$ with occurrences of old$ removed 
DET (matrix) F 
returns determinant of specified matrix 
DET F 
returns determinant of last matrix inverted 
DIGITS$ F StrLib 
returns set of all digit characters 
DIM array(10,10) 
dimensions the specified array(s) 
DIVIDE (dividend, divisor, quotient, remainder) 8 
divides dividend by divisor into quotient and remainder 
DO 
indicates beginning of do loop 
DOLLARS$ (amount) F StrLib 
returns amount nicely formatted as a dollar amount 
DOLLARVAL (siring$) F StrLib 
returns numeric value of string$ ignoring dollar signs, commas, asterisks, and spaces 
DOT (a, b) F 
returns dot product of two vectors 
DRAW MyPicture 
draws specified picture 


ELSE 
part of IF structure 
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ELSEIF Ch 5, 18 
part of IF structure 

END Ch 1,18 
indicates end of main program 

END DEF Ch. 10, 18 
indicates end of defined function 

END FUNCTION Ch 10, 18 
indicates end of defined function 

END HANDLER Ch 16, 18 
indicates end of detached error handler 

END IF Ch 5, 18 
indicates end of IF structure 

END MODULE Ch 11, 18 
indicates end of module 

END PICTURE Ch 18, 18 
indicates end of picture definition 

END SELECT Ch5, 18 
indicates end of SELECT structure 

END SUB Ch 10, 18 
indicates end of subroutine definition 

END WHEN Ch 16, 18 
indicates end of WHEN structure 

ENGLISHNUMS (n) F StrLib Ch23 
returns value of represented in English 

EPS (n) F ChB, 18 
returns epsilon of n 

ERASE 47 Ch 12, 18 
erases contents of file #n 

EVAL (expression $) F StrLib (Ch23 
returns value of constant-based expression 

EXEC_ASKDIR Cirname$) S Execlib Ch12, 22 
returns the name of the current directory 

EXEC_CHDIR (newdir$) S Execlib Ch 12,22 


changes the current directory 


EXEC_CLIMBDIR (dir, templates, name8$0), size(), dlm$0), tm$0, typeS()) S Execlib Oh 12, 22 
reports contents of current directory and its subdirectories 


EXEC_MKDIR (dirname$) S Execlib Ch 12,22 
creates directory with specified name 
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EXEC_READDIR (template$, name$(), size(), dim$(), tlm$(), typeS0, vnames) 
reports contents of current directory 
EXEC_RENAME (oldname$, newname$) 
renames file 
EXEC_RMDIR (dirname$) 
deletes directory with specified name 
EXIT DEF 
exits enclosing defined function 
EXIT DO 
exits enclosing do loop 
EXIT FOR 
exits enclosing for loop 
EXIT FUNCTION 
exits enclosing defined function 
EXIT HANDLER 
exits enclosing error handler 
EXIT PICTURE 
exits enclosing picture 
EXIT SUB 
exits enclosing subroutine 
EXLINE 


returns line number of most recent error 


EXLINE$ 


returns line number lineage of most recent error 
EXP (n) 

returns natural exponent of n 
EXPLODE (phrase$, words$(), delims$) 

parses phrase into array of words using specified delimiters 
EXPLODEN (pArase$, nums(), delims$) 

parses phrase into array of numbers using specified delimiters 
EXTERNAL 

defines subsequent procedure definitions as external 
EXTEXT$ 

returns error message associated with most recent error 


EXTYPE 
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returns error number associated with most recent error 


FGRAPH (starts, endx, style, colors$) 
draws line graph of externally defined function F(x) over specified domain 


S ExecLib 
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FILLARRAY (from$(), to$(), width) 
“fills” to8() array with contents of from$() array to specified width 
FILLFROM (#n, width, result$, work$) 
returns single “filled” line from file #n 
FLOOD x, y 
floods closed region containing point (x, y) 
FOR index = start TO finish STEP increment 
starts for loop 
FP @) 
returns fractional part of a 
FUNCTION MyFunction(argument1, argument2$) 
begins defined function, single or multiple line 
GET KEY code . 
gets single keystroke from keyboard buffer or user 
GET MOUSE x, y, state 
gets current position of mouse pointer and state of mouse button 
GET POINT x, y 
gets location on screen from user 


GOSUB 1000 


True BASIC Language System 


S StrLib 


S StrLib 


jumps to specified line number after pushing current line number on return stack 


GOTO 1000 

jumps to specified line number 
HANDLER MyHandler 

beginning of detached error handler definition 
HEADERS (/2fi$, center$, right, width, back$) 

returns “header” of specified width containing specified text items 
HEXS (n) 

returns 7 in signed hexadecimal] notation 
HEXWS (n) 

returns 7 in four-byte unsigned hexadecimal notation 
HISTOGRAM (daia(), colors$) 

draws histogram of specified data 
IBEAM (high(), low(), units$(), colors$) 

draws “I-beam” chart of specified data 
IDN 

returns identity matrix 


IF 
beginning of IF statement or structure 


F StrLib 


F HexLib 


F HexLib 


S BGLib 
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TMAGE: “44.444” 
defines format string for PRINT USING statement 


INPUT number, string$ 

gets user input, after displaying default prompt, and assigns it to specified variable(s) 
INPUT #n: number, string$ 

gets input from file and assigns it to specified variable(s) 


INPUT PROMPT prompi$: number, string$ 


gets user input, after displaying specified prompt, and assigns it to specified variable(s) 


INT (x) F 
returns greatest integer less than or equal ton 

INTRIM$ (texi$) F StrLib 
returns value of texd$ with all series of spaces replaced with single spaces 

INV (matrix) AF 
returns inverse of specified square matrix 

IP (n) F 
returns integer part of n 

JUSTIFY$ (éext$, width) F Strib 
returns string containing fext$ justified to specified width 

JUSTIFYARRAY (from$(), to$(), width) S StrLib 


“fills” and justifies to$() array with contents of from$() array to specified width 


JUSTIFYFROM (#n, width, result$, work$) S StrLib 
returns single “filled” and justified line from file #z 
KEEPCHARS$ (text$, oldchars$) F StrLib 


returns value of texé$ with all characters not appearing in oldchars$ removed 


LBOUND (array) F 
returns lower bound of one-dimensional array 

LBOUND (matrix, dimension) F 
returns lower bound of specified dimension of multi-dimensional matrix 

LCASE$ (text) F 


returns value of tex¢$ with all letters converted to lowercase 
LEFTS (text, n) 
returns leftmost n characters of text$ 


LEN (text$) F 
returns length of texté in bytes (or characters) 


F Strlib 


LET variable = expression F 
assigns value of expression on right to variable on left 
LETTERS$ F Strib 


returns set, of all alphabetic characters, uppercase and lowercase 
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LIBRARY “Module. tru” 
names the file(s) containing procedures needed by program 
LINE INPUT line$ 
gets line of user input, after displaying default prompt, and assigns 
it to specified variable 
LINE INPUT #n: lined 
gets line of input from file and assigns it to specified variable 
LINE INPUT PROMPT prompté: line$ 
gets line of user input, after displaying specified prompt, 
and assigns it to specified variable 
LJUSTS (éext$, width, back $) 
returns string of specified length containing value of text$ left-justified 
LOCAL variable 
defines specified variable(s) as local to enclosing program-unit 


LOG (n) 


returns natural logarithm of n 


LOGIO (n) 


returns common logarithm (to base 10) of n 


LOG2 (n) 


returns logarithm to base 2 of 


LOOP 


indicates end of do loop 


LOWER$ 


returns set of lowercase alphabetic characters 


LTRIMS (textS) 


returns value of text$ with all leading spaces removed 
LVAL (number$) 

returns numeric value represented by leading characters of number$ 
MANYDATAGRAPH (26), yG), connect, legends$(), colors$) 

draws multiple line graphs of specified data sets 
MANYFGRAPH (startx, endx, n, legends$(), colors$) 

draws multiple line graphs of an externally defined function F(x) 
MAPCHARS (text$, oldehars$, newchars$) 

returns value of text$ with all characters appearing in oldchars$ 

replaced with corresponding characters from newchars$ 
MAT array = arrayexpression 

assigns value of array expression on right to array on left 
MAT INPUT array 


StrLib 


StrLib 


StrLib 
SGLib 
SGFune 


SGLib 
StrLib 


gets user input, after displaying default prompt, and assigns it to specified array 
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MAT INPUT #n: array 
gets input, from file and assigns it to specified array 
MAT INPUT PROMPT prompts: array 
gets user input, after displaying specified prompt, and assigns it to specified array 
MAT LINE INPUT array$ 
gets several lines of user input, after displaying default prompt, 
and assigns them to specified array 
MAT LINE INPUT #n: array$ 
gets several lines of input from file and assigns them to specified array 
MAT LINE INPUT PROMPT prompts: array$ 
gets several lines of user input, after displaying specified prompt, 
and assigns them to specified array 
MAT PLOT AREA: matrix 
draws filled region defined by points stored in rows of matrix 
MAT PLOT LINES: matrix 
draws series of line segments defined by points stored in rows of matrix 
MAT PLOT POINTS: mairix 
draws series of points stored in rows of matrix 
MAT PRINT array 
prints elements of array(s) to screen 
MAT PRINT USING format$: array 
prints elements of array(s) to screen using specified format 
MAT PRINT #n: array 
prints elements of array(s) to channel #n 
MAT PRINT #7, USING format$: array 
prints elements of array(s) to channel #n using specified format 
MAT READ array 
reads elements of array(s) from DATA statements 
MAT READ #n: array 
reads elements of array(s) from file #n 
MAT REDIM array(newdims) 
redimensions array(s) to specified dimensions 
MAT WRITE #n: array 
writes array(s) to file #n 


MAX (a, 6) F 
returns maximum of a and b 
MAXLEN (siring$) F 


returns maximum length of string$ 
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MAXNUM 


returns largest numeric value possible 


MAXSIZE (array) 
returns 2,147,483,648 


MID$ (string§, start, chars) 


F 


F 


F StrLib 


returns specified number of characters from within string$ beginning at start 


MIN (a, b) 
returns minimum of a and b 
MOD (x, y) 
returns x modulo y 
MODULE foo 
beginning of module structure 
MULTIBAR (data(,), units8(), legends$(), col) 
draws multi-bar chart of specified data sets 


MULTIHIST (data(,), legends$0), col$) 





draws multiple histograms of specified data sets in single frame 


NCPOS (string$, searchset$) 
returns position of first occurrence of any character not 
in searchset$ within string$ 

NCPOS (string, searchset$, startpos) 
returns position of first occurrence of any character not 
in searchset$ within strings starting at startpos 

NCPOSR (string$, searchset$) 
returns position of last occurrence of any character not 
in searchset$ within siring$ 

NCPOSR (siring$, searchset$, startpos) 
returns position of last occurrence of any character not 
in searchset$ within string$ starting at startpos 

NEXT index 
end of for loop 

NEXTWORD (phrase$, word$, delims$) 
gets next word from phrase, as delineated by any series 
of delimiter characters 

NICEDATES (date$) 
returns full date represented by date$, including month 
name, day, and year 

NICETIMES$ (times) 
returns time represented by time$ as hour and minute 
followed by a.m. or p.m. 


F 


F 


S BGLib 


S BGLib 


F 


S StrLib 


F StrLib 
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NOSPACES (text$) F StrLib 
returns value of text$ with all spaces removed 

NOWS F StrLib 
returns current as hour and minute followed by a.m. or p.m. 

NPLUGCHARS (texté, chars$, template) F StrLib 
returns value of text$ with characters not appearing in chars$ 
replaced by specified template 

NREPCHARS (text$, oldchars$, new$) F StrLib 
returns value of text$ with all characters not appearing 
inoldchars$ replaced with new$ 

NULS AC 
returns array of null strings 

NUM (IEEEsiring$) F 
returns numeric value represented by 8-byte IEEEstring$ 

NUM (number$) F 
returns value of number represented as string in 8-byte IEEE format 

OBJECT (method, id, attributes$, values$, values()) s 
invokes method for object; see methods and attributes 
listings at end of this Index 

OCT$ (n) F HexLib 


returns x in octal representation 
ON n GOSUB 10, 20, 30 

causes jump to n-th line number, after placing current line number on return stack 
ON n GOTO 10, 20, 30 

causes jump to n-th line number 
OPEN #1: NAME “foo”, CREATE newold, ACCESS outin, ORG text 

opens channel to named file 
OPEN #1: PRINTER 

opens channel to printer 
OPEN #1: SCREEN /ft, rgt, btm, top 

opens channel to logical window 
OPTION ANGLE degrees 

assumes angles measured in degrees for subsequent trigonometric functions 
OPTION ANGLE radians 

assumes angles measured in radians for subsequent trigonometric functions 
OPTION ARITHMETIC native 

has no effect 


OPTION ARITHMETIC standard 
has no effect 
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OPTION BASE 7 

sets default lower bound for arrays 
OPTION COLLATE native 

has no effect 


OPTION COLLATE standard 
has no effect 


OPTION NOLET 
allows LET statements without LET keyword 


OPTION TYPO 
forces all variables to be declared prior to use 
OPTION USING true 
assumes True BASIC rules for subsequent format strings 
OPTION USING ansi 
assumes ANSI standard rules for subsequent format strings 
OR (a, 5) F HexLib 
returns bit-by-bit logical OR of a and 6 
ORD (character$) F 
returns ASCII code of specified character 
PACKB (string$, startbit, bitlength, integer) Ss 
packs value of integer into bitlength bits of string$ 
beginning at startbii-th bit 
PAUSE seconds 
pauses for specified duration 
PI 
returns 3.14159... 
PICTURE MyPicture 
beginning of picture structure 
PIECHART (data(), units$(), colors$, wedge, percent) S BGLib 
draws pie chart of specified data 
PLAY music$ 
plays musical tune defined by music$ 
PLOT x,7 
plots specified point 
PLOT x1, yI; x2, y2 
plots line segment connecting specified points 
PLOT AREA: x1, y1; x2, y2; x3, y3 
plots filled area defined by line segments connecting specified points 
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PLOT LINES: x1 yl; yLy2 
plots line segments connecting specified points 
PLOT POINTS: x1, y1; x2, y2 
plots specified points 
PLOT TEXT, AT «x, y: strings 
plots value of string$ at specified point 
PLUGCHARS (text$, chars$, template$) 
returns value of text$ with characters appearing in chars$ 
replaced by specified template 
PLUGMLEXS (text$, old$, templates) 
returns value of text$ with occurrences of old$, in any mix of case, 
replaced by specified template 
PLUGSTRS (text$, old$, template$) 
returns value of text$ with occurrences of old$ 
replaced by specified template 
POS (string$, searchstr$) 
returns position of first occurrence of searchstr$ within string$ 


POS (string$, searchstr$, startpos) 
returns position of first occurrence of searchstr$ 
within string$ starting at startpos 
POSR (string$, searchstr$) 
returns position of last occurrence of searchstr$ within string$ 
POSR (siring$, searchstr$, startpos) 
returns position of last occurrence of searchstr$ within string$ 
starting at startpos 


PRINT expression 
prints expression(s) to screen 


PRINT USING jormats: expression 
prints expression(s) to screen using specified format 
PRINT #n: expression 
prints expression(s) to channel #n 
PRINT #n, USING format$: expression 
prints expression(s) to channel #n using specified format 


PRIVATE MyProcedure 

defines specified procedure(s) as private to containing module 
PROGRAM MyProg (parameter$) 

identifies current program and its chain parameters 


PSORTN (values(), indices()) 
performs standard pointer sort of values() 
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PSORTS (values$(), indices()) S SortLib 


performs standard pointer sort of valwes$() 
PUBLIC variable 
defines specified variable(s) as public, or global, throughout 
containing program-unit or module 
PUNCTS$ 
returns set of all punctuation characters 
RAD (x) F 
returns the number of radians inn degrees 
RANDOMIZE 
seeds random number generator 
READ variable 
reads specified variable(s) from DATA statements 
READ #n: variable 
reads specified variable(s) from file fn 
READ #n, BYTES b: variable$ 
reads b bytes from file #n to specified variable 
READ_IMAGE (filetype$,boxkeepstring$, Filename$) 
reads image from a file into a box keep string 
REM This is a comment 
makes line comment which is ignored by compiler (may also use exclamation point (!)) 
REMAINDER (c, ) : 
returns remainder resulting from division of x by y 
REPCHARS (text$, oldchars$, new) F StrLib 
retums value of fext¢ with all characters appearing in oldchars$ replaced with new$ 
REPEATS (siring$, n) F 
retums string containing n copies of string$ 
REPMIXS (text$, old$, new$) F StrLib 
returns value of ext$ with occurrences of old$, in any mix of case, replaced by new$ 


REPSTRS (éext$,, old$, new$) F StrLib 
returns value of teat$ with occurrences of old$ replaced by new$ 

RESET #n: BEGIN 
sets pointer in file #7 to BEGIN, END, NEXT, or SAME record 

RESTORE 
restores pointer in data pool to first item 


RETRY 


retries line generating most recent error 


F StrLib 
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RETURN 
jumps to line number at top of return stack 


REVERSES (text$) 
returns value of texté with order of characters reversed 


REVERSEN (array()) 
reverses order of elements in array() 


REVERSES (arzay$()) 

reverses order of elements in array$() 
RIGHTS (text$, 2) 

returns rightmost n characters of text$ 


RJIUSTS (text$, width, back$) 
returns string of specified length containing value of text$ right-justified 


RND 
returns psuedo-random number greater than or equal to 0 and less than 1 


RNDSTRS$ (chars$, length) 


returns string of specified length consisting of characters randomly chosen from chars$ 


ROMANS (n) 
returns Roman numeral representation of n 


ROUND (n) 
returns ” rounded to nearest integer 


ROUND (n, places) 
returns z rounded to specified number of places 


RTRIM$ (s$) 
returns value of text$ with all trailing spaces removed 


RUNTIME 
returns seconds of processor time used since start of execution 
(or -1 if not applicable) 
SEARCHN (array(), number, index, found) 
searches sorted array for specified number, returning index and found flag 


SEARCHS (array$0), string, index, found) 
searches sorted array for specified string, returning index and found flag 


SEC (n) 
returns secant of n 
SECH (a) 
returns hyperbolic secant of n 


SELECT CASE s$ 
start of a select case structure 
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SET BACK color 

sets background color using specified color number 
SET BACK color$ 

sets background color using specified color name 


SET COLOR color 
sets foreground color using specified color number 


SET COLOR color$ 
sets foreground color using specified color name 
SET COLOR MIX (color) red, green, blue 
sets mix of red, green, and blue intensities used to form color with specified number 
SET CURSOR row, column 
sets position of text cursor 
SET CURSOR siatus$ 
sets status of text cursor as ON or OFF 
SET DIRECTORY dirname$ 
sets current directory 
SET MARGIN mergin 
sets position of margin in current logical window 
SET #2: MARGIN margin 
sets position of margin in file #n 
SET MODE mode$ 
sets screen mode 
SET #n: POINTER BEGIN 
sets pointer in file #z to BEGIN, END, NEXT, or SAME record 
SET #n: RECORD recnum 
sets current record in file #n to record recnum 
SET #n: RECSIZE recsize 
sets record size parameter of empty file #n 
SET TEXT JUSTIFY hor$,vert$ 
sets text justification as LEFT, RIGHT, or CENTER 
and TOP, BOTTOM, BASE, or HALF 
SET WINDOW Jt, rgt, birn, top 
sets range of coordinates represented by current logical window 


SET ZONEWIDTH width 
sets width of print zones in current logical window 


SET #n: ZONEWIDTH width 
sets width of print zones in file #n 
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SETANGLE (measure$) 
sets angle interpretation for subsequent polar graphs as DEG or RAD 


SETBARTIYPE (type$) 
sets grouping of bars in subsequent charts as SIDE, STACK, or OVER 
SETGRAIN (grain) 
sets grain to be used for subsequent function plots 
SETGRAPHTYPE (éype$) 
sets type of graph to be used for subsequent plots as XY, 
LOGX, LOGY, LOGXY, or POLAR 
SETGRID (style$) 
sets presence, direction, and type of grid to be used for 
subsequent charts and graphs 
SETHLABEL (hlabel$) 
sets horizontal label to be used for subsequent charts and seis 


SETLAYOUT (dir$) 
sets direction in which bars of subsequent charts will be 
oriented as HORIZONTAL or VERTICAL 

SETLS (flag) 
sets whether least-squares linear fits will be drawn for 
subsequent cata graphs using 1 for yes or 0 for no 

SETTEXT (¢itle$, hlabel$, vlabel$) 
sets title and labels to be used for subsequent charts and graphs 


SETTITLE (titZe$) 
sets title to be used for subsequent charts and graphs 


SETVLABEL (alabel$) 
sets vertical label to be used for subsequent charts and graphs 


SETYSCALE (dowy, highy) 
sets vertical scale to be used for subsequent charts and graphs 
SGN (n) 
returns sign of n as—I, 0, or 1 
SHARE uariabéde 
defines specified variable(s) as shared throughout containing 
program-unit or module 
SHORTDATES (date$) 
returns date represented by date$ as day of month, three-letter 
abbreviation of month name, and last two digits of year 
SIN (n) 
returns sine of n 
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SINH (n) 
returns hyperbolic sine of n 
SIZE (array) 
returns number of elements in specified array 
SIZE (matrix, dimension) 
returns number of elements in specified dimension of specified matrix 
SORTN (array7() 
sorts array() into ascending order 
SORTPOINTS (0), 90) 
sorts parallel arrays x() and y() into ascending order by elements of x() 
SORTPOINTS2 (x()), 96) 
sorts parallel rows of «(,) and y(,) into ascending order by elements 
in rows of x(,) 
SORTS (array$()) 
sorts array$() into ascending order 


SOUND frequency, duration 

sounds note with specified frequency and duration 
SQR (n) 

returns square root of n 
STOP 

stops program 
STR§ (7) 

returns value of z converted to string value 
STRWIDTH (id, siring$) 


F 


S SortLib 


S SGLib 


S SGLib 


S SortLib 


F 


F 


returns length of siring$ measured in pixels within specified physical window 


SUB MySub (argument!, argument2$) 
begins subroutine definition 
SUPERVAL (iable$, expression$, value) 
returns value of variable-based expression 
SYS_EVENT (timer, type$, window, misc1, misc2) 
gets next system event from operating system’s event queue 
SYSTEM (operation, result1$, result2$, resuli3$) 
performs one of several operating system functions 
TAB (column) 
repositions text cursor at specified column of current print line 


TAB (row, column) 
repositions text cursor at specified column of specified row 
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TAN (12) 

returns tangent ofn 
TANH (72) 

returns hyperbolic tangent of n 
TBD (type, ditle$, msg$, bin$, names, text$, start, dfit, timeout, result) 

creates and displays modal dialog box, returning user’s response 
TC_CHECKBOX_CREATE (cid, text$, ift, rgt, btm, top) 

creates a check box along with its associated text 
[C_CHECKBOX_GET (cid, state) 

returns the status of a check box 
TC_CHECKBOX_SET (cid, state) 

sets the status of a check box 
TC_CLEANUP 

deactivates event handling, required before termination 
TC_EDIT_CHECKFIELD (cid, errormess$) 

checks the edit field contents against the edit field format 
TC_EDIT_CREATE (cid, text, Ift, rgt, btm, top) 

creates an editable field with initial text 
TC_EDIT_GETTEXT (cid, text$) 

returns the current text in an edit field 
TC_EDIT_SETFORMAT (cid, format$) 

sets the format for an edit field 
TC_EDIT_SETTEXT (cid, newtext$) 

sets the text for an edit field 
TC_ENV_SET (attribute, value$) 

sets certain environment attributes; Unix only 
TC_ERASE (id) . 

hides (makes invisible) an object or control; opposite of TC_SHOW 
TC_EVENT (timer, event$, window, x1, x2) 

returns the next event on the event queue 
TC_FONTSAVAILABLE (fonts$()) 

returns names of fonts available on the system 
TC_FREE (id) 

deletes (releases) an object or control; opposite of TC_XXX_ CREATE 
TC_GET (id, attributes$, value, values()) 

returns current value(s) of attributes 
TC_GETRECT (id, xl, xr, yb, yt) 

returns current coordinates in pixels of object or control 
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TC_GETSCREENSIZE (left, right, bottom, top) 


returns the coordinates of the entire screen in pixels 


TC_GETSYSINFO (attribute$, value8, values()) 

returns certain system environment values 
TC_GETTEXT (id, text) 

returns current text of a control 
TC_GRAPH_CREATE (gid, type$, ft, rgt, btm, top) 

creates a graphical object 
TC_GRAPH_GETIMAGETOBOX (cid, boxstring$) 

converts graphical image into a box keep string 
TC_GRAPH_SCALE (gid, scalex, scaley) 

changes the size of a graphical object 
TC_GRAPH_SETALINE (gid, start, end) 

sets arrow heads at either end of an arrow line 


TC_GRAPH_SETARC (gid, starta, enda) 
sets the extent of an are or pie segment 


TC_GRAPH_SETBRUSH (gid, backcolor, color, pattern$) 
sets the back color and brush properties for graphical object 


TC_GRAPH_SETDRAWMODE (gid, mode$) 
sets the logical drawing mode for a graphical object 


TC_GRAPH_SETIMAGE (gid, filename$, adjustflag) 
sets and displays an image from a file 


TC_GRAPH_SETIMAGEFROMBOX (cid, boxstring$) 
sets a graphical image from a box keep string 
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§ 


TC_GRAPH_SETIMAGEFROMFILE (cid, filename$, filetype$, adjustflag) S 
sets a graphical image from a file (similar to TC_GRAPH_SETIMAGE) 


TC_GRAPH_SETPEN (gid, width, color, style$, pattern$) 


sets the pen properties for a graphical object 


TC_GRAPH_SETPOLY (gid, points(,)) 
sets the points for a polyline or polygon 


TC_GRAPH_SETROUNDRECT (gid, owidth, oheight) 
sets the curvature for a rounded rectangle 


TC_GRAPH_SHIFT (gid, deltax, deltay) 
moves a graphical object 


TC_GROUPBOX_CREATE (cid, title$, lft, rgt, btm, top) 


creates a group box with title 


TC_INIT 
activates event handling, required by True Controls 
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TC_LISTBOX_CREATE (cid, mode$(), Ift, rgt, btm, top) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
creates a selection list box; specify entries with TC_SetList 

TC_LISTBOX_GET (cid, selection()) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
returns all cuzrently selected element positions 

TC_LISTBOX_SET (cid, selection) S TrueCirl Ch 14, 22 
selects a specified element in a list box (use TC_SetList to enter elements) 

TC_LISTBIN_CREATE (cid, text$0), Lft, rgt, btm, top) S TrueCtrl Ch 14,22 
creates a list button with scrollable text 

TC_LISTBTN_GET (cid, selection) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
returns currently selected list element 

TC_LISTEDIT_CREATE (cid, text$(), Ift, ret, bim, top) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
creates a list edit button with scrollable text 

TC_LISTEDIT_GET (cid, text$) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
returns current text in edit field 

TC_MENU_ADDITEM (wid, menu, text$) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
adds a menu item to the end of a menu 

TC_MENU_ADDMENU (wid, menu$() S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
adds new menu at end of current menu structure 

TC_MENU_DELITEM (wid, menu, item) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
deletes a specific menu item from a menu 

TC_MENU_DELMENU (wid) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
deletes last menu of existing menu structure 

TC_MENU_FREE (wid) S TrueCtr] Ch 14, 22 
deletes or frees (releases) an entire menu structure 

TC_MENU_GETCHECK (wid, menu, item, flag) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
returns state of check mark on a menu item 

TC_MENU_GETENABLE (wid, menu, item, flag) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
returns state of menu item (enabled or disabled) 

TC_MENU_GETTEXT (wid, menu, item, text$) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
returns text in specified menu position 

TC_MENU_SET (wid, menu$(,)) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
sets the menu structure for a physical window 

TC_MENU_SETCHECK (wid, menu, item, flag) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
sets or removes a menu check mark 

TC_MENU_SETENABLE (wid, menu, item, flag) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
enables or disables a menu item 

TC_MENU_SETTEXT (wid, menu, item, newtext$) § TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 


resets the text of a menu item 
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TC_PIXTOUSER (px, py, ws, wy) 
converts from pixel to world (user) coordinates 
TC_PUSHBTN_CREATE (cid, text$, it, rgt, btm, top) 
creates a push button with text 
TC_RADIOGROUP_CREATE (rbid, text$(), lft, rgt, btm, top) 
creates a radio button group with text 
TC_RADIOGROUP_ON (rgid, button) 
returns which radio button is currently on 


TC_RADIOGROUP_SET (rbid, button) 
sets specified radio button to on 


TC_RADIOGROUP_SETTEXT (rid, button, newiext$) 
sets the text of a radio group button 
TC_SBAR_CREATE (eid, type$, iff, rgt, btm, top) 
creates a scroll bar, vertical or horizontal 
TC_SBAR_GETINCREMENTS (cid, single, page) 
retums the current increments for a scroll bar 
TC_SBAR _GETPOSITION (cid, position) 
retums the current scroll bar slider position 
TC_SBAR_GETRANGE (cid, srange, erange, prop) 


retums the current range and slider parameters for a scroll bar 


TC_SBAR_SETINCREMENTS (cid, single, page) 

sets the increments for a scroll bar 
TC_SBAR_SETPOSITION (cid, position) 

sets the scroll bar slider position 
TC_SBAR, SETRANGE(id, srange, erange, prop) 

sets the range and slider parameters for a scroll bar 
TC_SELECT (id) 

selects a selectable control 
TC_SENSITIZE (id, flag) 

determines whether a control responds to mouse clicks 
TC_SET (id, attributes$, value, values()) 

sets the value(s) of certain attributes 
TC_SETLIST (id, text$() 

sets the text list of a list button, list edit button, or list box 
TC_SETRECT (id, newal, newxr, newyb, newyt) 

resets the coordinates of an object or control 
TC_SETRECTPIXELS (éd, <l, xr, yb, yb) 

resets the location of an object or control using pixels 
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TC_SETRECTUSERS (id, xl, xr, yb, yt) S TrueCirl Ch 22 
resets the location of an object or control using user coordinates 

TC_SETTEXT (id, text$) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
sets the text of any control that allows setting its text 

TC_SETTEXTJUSTIFY (id, justify$) § TrueCir] Ch 14, 22 
resets the text justify parameter for a control 

TC_SETUNITSTOPIXELS 8 TrueCir] Ch 22 
sets the units flag to pixels 

TC_SETUNITSTOUSERS 8 TrueCtr] Ch 22 
sets the units flag to user coordinates 

TC_SHOW (id) S TrueCtr] Ch 14,22 
shows (makes visible) an object or control; opposite of TC_ERASE 

TC_SHOW_DEFAULT (defauliflag) S TrueCtr! Ch14 22 
sets the flag for a control or graphical object to be shown upon creation 

TC_STEXT_CREATE (cid, text$, Ift, rgt, btm, top) § TrueCtr] Ch 14,22 
creates a static text field 

TC_TXED_APPEND (cid, text$, revealflag) § TrueCtrl Ch 22 
appends a line of text at the end of a text edit control 

TC_TXED_COPY (cid) § TrueCtrl Ch 14,22 
copies selected text to the clipboard 

TC_TXED_CREATE (cid, options$, lft, rgt, btm, top) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
creates a text edit control, with options$ 

TC_TXED_CUT (cid) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
cuts selected text to the clipboard 

TC_TXED_FIND (cid, case, word, key$, p, 11, cl, 12, c2, found) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
finds key word in the text, returns its position 

TC_TXED_GETCURSOR (cid, p, J, c) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
returns the current cursor position of a text edit control 

TC_TXED_GETSELECTION (cid, p1, 11, cl, p2, 12, 2) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
returns the extent of selected text in a text edit control 

TC_TXED_GETTEXT (cid, text$) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
returns the current text of a text edit control 

TC_TXED_PASTE (cid) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
inserts clipboard contents to current cursor position or replaces selected text 

TC_TXED_READTEXTFROMARRAY (éxid, a$() S TrueCirl Ch 14, 22 
sets the entire text from a string array 

TC_TXED_READTEXTFROMFILE (tzid, filename$) S TrueCtr] Ch 14, 22 


sets the entire text from a file (similar to TC_TXED_SETTEXT) 
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TC_TXED_RESUME (cid) 


resumes a suspended text edit control 


TC_TXED_SETCOLOR (cid, forecolor, backcolor, bordercolor) 
sets the colors for a text edit control 


TC_TXED_SETCURSOR (cid, p, |, c) 
sets the cursor position of a text edit control 


TC_TXED_SETCUTCOPYPASTE (cid, «menu, xitem, cmenu, citem, pmenu, pitem) 


specifies the menu equivalents for cut, copy, and paste 
TC_TXED_SETFONT (cid, fontname$, fontsize, fontsytle$) 

sets the font properties for a text edit control 
TC_TXED_SETMARGIN (txid, margin) 

sets the margin of wrapped text 
TC_TXED_SETSELECTION (cid, pl, !1, cl, p2, 12, c2) 

seelects a region of text in a text edit control 
TC_TXED_SETTEXT (cid, text) 

sets the entire text of a text edit control 
TC_TXED_SETTRAPCHAR (cid, char, action) 

sets the characters to be trapped by a text edit control 
TC_TXED_SUSPEND (izid) 

suspends a text edit control; see also TC_TXED_ RESUME 
TC_TXED_WRITETEXTTOARRAY (ixid, a$()) 

writes the entire text to a string array 
TC_TXED_WRITETEXTTOFLLE (tzid, filename$) 

writes the entire text to a file (similar to TC_TXED_GETTEXT) 
TC_USERTOPIX (wx, wy, px, py) 

converts from world (user) to pixel coordinates 
TC_WIN_ACTIVE (wid) 

makes a phsyical window active (moves it to the front) 
TC_WIN_CHILDCREATE (wid, options$, parent, Ift, rgt, btm, top) 

creates a physical window that is the child window of another 
TC_WIN_CREATE (wid, optionss, ijt, rgt, btm, top) 

creates a phsyical window, with options 
TC_WIN_GETTITLE (wid, title$) 

returns the current title of a phsyical window 
TC_WIN_MOUSEMOVE (wid, flog) 

activates or inhibits mouse-move events in a physical window 
TC_WIN_NOHIDE (wid, flag) 

can be used to override automatic erasure if close box is clicked 
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[C_WIN_PAGESETUP (wid) S TroeCtl Ch 22 
displays page setup dialog box 

TC_WIN_PRINT (wid) S TrueCtr] Ch 22 
prints contents of current window to current printer 

TC_WIN_REALIZEPALETTE (win) S TrueCirl Ch 22 
“realizes” the True BASIC palette to the system palette 

TC_WIN_SETBRUSH (wid, backcolor, color, pattern$) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
sets the back color, brush properties for a phsyical window 

TC_WIN_SETCURSOR (wid, cursor$) S TrueCirl Ch 14, 22 
sets the cursor style for a phsyical window 

TC_WIN_SETDRAWMODE (wid, mode$) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
sets the logical drawing mode for a phsyical window 

TC_WIN_SETFONT (wid, fontnamef, fonisize, fontsytle$) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
sets the font properties for a phsyical window 

TC_WIN_SETPEN (wid, width, color, style$, pattern$) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
sets the pen properties for a phsyical window 

TC_WIN_SETTITLE (wid, title$) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
gets the title of a phsyical window 

TC_WIN_SWITCH (wid) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 

makes a phsyical window both active (in front) and target for ouput 

TC_WIN_SWITCHCURRENT S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
switches to the full logical window of the current physical window 

TC_WIN_TARGET (wid) S TrueCtrl Ch 14, 22 
directs output to a phsyical window 

TC_WIN_UPDATE (wid, left, right, bottom, left) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
updates contents of physical window or portion thereof 

TC_WIN_VALID (wid) S TrueCtr] Ch 14, 22 
causes error if phsyical window is not valid 

TC_WINHSBAR_GETINCREMENTS (wid, single, page) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
returns the current values of the increments for an attached horizontal scroll bar 

TC_WINHSBAR_GETPOSITION (wid, position) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 


returnsthe current location of an attached horizontal scroll bar slider 
in terms of the scrollbar parameters srange, erange, and prop 
TC_WINHSBAR_GETRANGE (wid, srange, erange, prop) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
returns the current values of the scrollbar parameters 
for an attached horizontal scroll bar 
TC_WINHSBAR_SETINCREMENTS (wid, single, page) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
sets the scrollbar increments for an attached horizontal scroll bar 
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TC_WINHSBAR_SETPOSITION (wid, position) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
sets the position of the slider (the thumb) of an attached horizontal scroll 
bar in terms of the scrollbar parameters srange, erange, and prop 
TC_WINHSBAR_SETRANGE (wid, srange, erange, prop) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
sets the scrollbar parameters for extreme positions and proportional size 
(if allowed) of the slider for an attached horizontal scroll bar 
TC_WINVSBAR_GETINCREMENTS (wid, single, page) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
returns the current values of the increments 
for an attached vertical scroll bar 
TC_WINVSBAR_GETPOSITION (wid, position) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
returns the current location of an attached vertical scroll bar slider 
in terms of the scrollbar parameters srange, erange, and prop 
TC_WINVSBAR_GETRANGE (wid, srange, erange, prop) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
returns the current values of the scrollbar parameters 
for an attached vertical scroll bar 


TC_WINVSBAR_SETINCREMENTS (wid, single, page) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 
gets the scrollbar increments for an attached vertical scroll bar 
TC_WINVSBAR_SETPOSITION (wid, position) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 


sets the position of the slider (the thumb) of an attached vertical scroll bar 

in terms of the scrollbar parameters srange, erange, and prop 
TC_WINVSBAR_SETRANGE (wid, srange, erange, prop) S TrueCtrl Ch 22 

sets the scrollbar parameters for extreme positions and proportional size 

(if allowed) of the slider for an attached vertical scroll bar 


TD_GETFILE (extension$, filename$, changedir) S TrueDial Ch 14,22 
displays a standard open file dialog box 

TD_GETTIMEOUT (timeout) S TrueDial Ch 14,22 
returns the current timeout for dialog boxes 

TD_INPUT (message, button$, text$, default, result) S TrueDial Ch 14,22 
displays a single-line input dialog box 

TD_INPUTM (title$, message$, button$, labels$(), text$(), highlight, default, result) S 
TrueDial Ch 14, 22 
displays a multiple-line input dialog box 

TD_LIST (message$, button§, list$(), choice, default, result) S TrueDial Ch 14, 22 
displays a selection list box 

TD_MESSAGE (itle$, message$, button$, default, result) S TrueDial Ch 14, 22 
displays a simple message dialog box with a title 

TD_SAVEFILE (extension$, filename$) S TrueDial Ch 14, 22 


displays a standard save file dialog box 
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TD_SETTIMEOUT (timeout) S TrueDial Ch 14, 22 
sets the timeout for all subsequent dialog boxes 

TD_WARN (message$, button$, default, result) S TrueDial Ch 14, 22 
displays a simple message dialog box (without a title) 

TD_YN (message$, default, result) S TrueDial Ch 14, 22 
displays a simple Yes-No dialog box 

TD_YNC (message, default, result) S TrueDial Ch 14, 22 
displays a simple Yes-No-Cancel dialaog box 

TIME F Ch 8, 18 
returns current time as number of seconds since midnight 

TIMES F Ch 8, 18 
returns current time in form “HH:MM:SS” 

TODAY$ F Strlib Ch29 
returns current date consisting of weekday, month name, day of month, and year 

TRACE on Ch 18 
turns trace mode on 

TRIM$ (text?) F Ch 8, 18 
returns value of text$ with all leading and trailing spaces removed 

TRN (mairix) AF Ch 9, 18 
returns transpose of matrix 

TRUNCATE (value, n) F Ch 8, 18 
returns value of value truncated to n places 

UBOUND (array) F Ch 9, 18 
returns upper bound of one-dimensional array 

UBOUND (matzix, dimension) F Ch 9, 18 
returns upper bound of specified dimension of multi-dimensional matrix 

UCASES (text$) F Ch 9, 18 
returns value of text$ with all letters converted to uppercase 

UNIQS$ (texi$) F Strbib Ch 23 
returns set of all characters contained in text$ 

UNPACKS (string$, startbit, bitlength) F Ch 12, 18 
returns integer value stored within specified bits of string$ 

UNSAVE filename$ Ch 12, 18 
deletes specified file from current directory 

UPPER$ F Strlib Ch23 
returns set of uppercase alphabetic characters 

USE Ch 16, 18 


separates protected portion from handler portion in WHEN structure 
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USINGS$ (format$, value) F 
retums specified value(s) formatted according to specified format string 

VAL (iumber$) F 
returns numerical value of contents of numbers 

WEEKDAY (adaie$) F StrLib 
returns number of weekday on which specified date falls 

WEEKDAY$ (adate$) F StrLib 
returns name of weekday on which specified date falls 

WHEN ERROR IN 
beginning of error handler with attached handler portion 

WHEN ERROR USE MyHandler 
beginning of error handler with detached handler portion 

WINDOW #7. 
switches to logical window associated with #2 

WRITE #n: variable 
writes specified variable(s) to internal file #n 


WRITE_IMAGE (filetype$, boxkeepstring#, filename$) 
writes to an image file from a box keep string 


XOR (a, b) F HexLib 
returns bit-by-bit logical XOR of a and 6 
ZER (a) AC 


returns array of zeros 


Ch8, 18 
Ch8, 18 

Ch 23 

Ch 23 

Ch 16, 18 
Ch 16, 18 
Ch 13, 14, 18 
Ch 12, 18 
Ch 12, 18 
Ch 23 


Ch 9,18 
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Object Methods (see Chapter 19 for full explanations) 
CALL Object (method, id, attributes$, values$, values()) 
OBJM_COPY 


creates copy of specified object 
ID of copy returned in values (1) 


OBJM_CREATE 
creates new object; must be one of following types: 


OBJT_CONTROL control 
OBJ T_GRAPHIC graphic image 
OBJT_GROUP group of radio buttons 
OBJ T_MENU menu or menu item 
OBJT_WINDOW physical window 
returns ID of created object in id 
OBJM_ERASE 
hides specified object 
OBJM_FREE 
destroys specified object and frees memory it occupied 
OBJM_GET 


gets specified attributes of specified object 


OBJM_PAGESETUP 
displays page setup dialog box for PRINT method parameters 


OBJM_PRINT (applies to windows only) 
prints contents of specified window to printer 

OBJM_SCROLL 
scrolls contents of window 

OBJM_SELECT (applies to windows only) 


selects specified physical window 
passes type of selection in values(1): 


1 make window current (target) 
2 make window active (moves to front) 
3 make window current (target) and active 
OBJM_SET 
sets specified attributes of specified object 
OBJM_SHOW 
displays specified object 
OBJM_SYSINFO 


reports useful, system-wide information; reports or sets operating system parameters 
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OBJM_TXE_ADD_PAR (applies to text edit controls only) 
adds textin va Lues$ as new paragraph following paragraph specified in values (1) 

OBJM_TXE_APPEND_PAR (applies to text edit controls only) 
appends text in va Lues$ to end of paragraph specified in values (1) 

OBJM_TXE_DEL_PAR (applies to text edit controls only) 
deletes paragraph specified in values(1) 

OBJM_TXE_HSCROLL (applies to text edit controls only) 
scrolls contents of text edit control horizontally by pixels specified in values (1) 

OBJM_TXE_ RESUME (applies to text edit controls only) 
resumes processing by specified text edit control 

OBJ M_TXE_ SUSPEND (applies to text edit controls only) 
suspends processing by specified text edit control 

OBJM_TXE_VSCROLL (applies to text edit controls only) 
scrolls contents of text edit control vertically by pixels specified in values (1) 

OBJ M_UPDATE (applies to windows only) 


updates contents of specified physical window 
passes region to update as left, right, bottom, and top edges in values(2)...values(5) 
specifies units used to interpret these coordinates by values (1): 

0 pixel coordinates 

I user coordinates 
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Control Object Attributes (see Chapter 19 for full explanations) 


ACTIVE 
determines whether text editor is active or inactive 
0 inactive 
1 active (default) 
BACK COLOR 
determines color of background within text editor; default is white (-2) 
BORDER 
determines whether text editor is displayed with border 
0 no border (default) 
1 border 
BORDER COLOR 
determines color of border surrounding text editor; default is black (-1) 
BOTTOM RELATIVE 
determines whether bottom edge of control is defined relative to bottom edge of window 
0 absolute (default) 
1 relative 
CHAR LIMIT 
determines total number of characters user may enter into text editor; default is 65535 
CONTROL TYPE 
determines type of control 
CTLT_PUSHBUTTON push button 
CTLT_RADIOBUTTON radio button 
CTLT_CHECKBOX check box 
CTLT_HSCROLL horizontal scroll bar 
CTLT_VSCROLL vertical scroll bar 
CTLT_EDIT edit text field 
CTLT_TEXT static text field 
CTLT_LBOX list box 
CTLT_LISTBUTTON list button 
CTLT_LISTEDIT list edit text field 
CTLT_GROUPBOX group box 
CTLT_TXED text editor 
CTLT_ICON icon type (may be ignored) 
DEFAULT 
determines appearance of active button 
1 special outline 
0 normal 
END RANGE 


determines end of range represented by scroll bar 
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EXIT CHAR 
specifies characters that can deselect and exit field 


FONT METRICS 
reports leading, ascender, descender, xsize, ysize, and bearing of text editor’s font in pixels 
may not be set 
FONT NAME 
determines font used in text editor 
portable font names are HELVETICA, FIXED (default), TIMES, and SYSTEM 
other names may be available in specific operating environments 
FONT SIZE 
determines size of font used in text editor 
specified in points (1 point = 1/72 inch); default is 10 points 
FONT STYLE 
determines style of font used in text editor 
allowable styles are PLAIN (default), BOLD, ITALIC, and BOLDITALIC 
FORE COLOR 
determines color of text within text editor; default is black 
FORMAT 
determines the format associated with a particular edit field 
HSCROLL 
provides storage for ID of horizontal scroll bar associated with text editor 
ignored by True BASIC 
INSERTION 


determines position of insertion point within text editor 
specified as paragraph, line, and character passed in values () 


KEY EVENTS 
determines whether text editor generates TXE_KEYPRESS events 
0 no TXE_KEYPRESS events (default) 
L generate TXE_KEYPRESS events 
LEFT RELATIVE 
determines whether left edge of control is defined relative to left edge of window 
0 absolute (default) 
1 relative 
LINE 


reports text of specified line within text editor's contents 
passes number of paragraph and line effected in va Lues () 
passes text of line in va Lues$ 
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* LINES IN PAR 


reports number of lines in specified paragraph of text editor’s contents 
returns number of paragraph in values (1) 
returns number of lines in paragraph in values(2) 
LIST 
determines item in list box, list button, or list edit text field 
items passed as flat array 
MARGIN 
determines margin, in pixels, of text editor 
MAX WIDTE 
reports length, in pixels, of longest line in text editor's contents 
MOUSE EVENTS 
determines whether text editor generates TXE_MOUSE events 
0 no TXE_MOUSE events (default) 
1 generate TXE_MOUSE events 
NAME 
name of control; ignored by True BASIC 
NUM CHARS 
reports number of characters in text editor’s contents 
NUM LINES 
reports number of lines in text editor's contents 
NUM PARS 
reports number of paragraphs in text editor’s contents 
ON 
returns the ID (in va Lues (1)) and ordinal number (in va Lues (2)) of the radio button that is on, if 
any 
ORIGIN 
reports position of upper, left-hand corner of text visible in text editor 
returned as paragraph, relative line, absolute line, and pixel offset in values ©) 
PAGE INCREMENT 
provides storage for page distance to scroll for scroll bar; ignored by True BASIC 
POSITION 
determines or returns position of scroll bar’s slider 
must be in appropriate range 
PROPORTION 
determines the proportional size of the scroll bar slider, if possible 
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READONLY 
determines whether text editor allows editing 
0 allow editing (default) 
L read only 
RECTANGLE 


determines size and position of control 
passed as four numeric values representing positions of left, right, bottom, and top edges 


RELATIVE 
determines whether al] edges of control are defined relative to edges of window 


0 absolute (default) 
L relative 
RIGHT RELATIVE 
determines whether right edge of control is defined relative to right edge of window 
0 absolute (default) 
1 relative 
SELECTION 


reports or sets item(s) currently selected in list box or list button in va Lues (); may nothe set for list 
button 

or 
determines currently selected text within text editor; passed as starting and ending paragraphs, lines, 
and characters in values() 


SELECTION MODE 
determines how user may select items in list box 
LBXM_S INGLE one item at a time 
LBXM_MULTIPLE one or more items at a time 
LBXM_READONLY no items; view only 
SENSITIVE 
determines whether control is sensitive or insensitive 
0 __ insensitive 
ob sensitive (default) 
SINGLE INCREMENT 


provides storage for arrow distance to scroll for scroll bar; ignored by True BASIC 


START RANGE 
determines start of range represented by scroll bar 


STATE 
determines visual state of radio button or check box 
0 off (default) 
1 on 
TEXT 


determines text within buttons, text or edit fields, or text editor 
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TEXT JUSTIFY 
determines justification of text within button or static text field 
0 left-aligned 
1 centered (default) 
2 right-aligned 
TEXTEDIT 
provides storage for ID of text edit control associated with scroll bar 
ignored by True BASIC 
TITLE 
determines title of group box 
TOP RELATIVE 
determines whether top edge of control is defined relative to top edge of window 
0 absolute (default) 
1 relative 
TRAP CHAR 


specifies keys to be trapped by text editor 

number of keys to be trapped passed first in values () 

each key to be trapped passed as key code and trap code as follows: 
1 suspend text editor on keystroke 


2 do not suspend; let text editor handle keystroke 
3 suspend text editor only if text is selected 
UNITS 
determines coordinate system used for positioning control 
0 pixel coordinates (default) 
1 user coordinates 
VISIBLE 
reports whether control is currently visible; may not be set 
1 visible 
0 hidden 
VSCROLL 
provides storage for ID of vertical scroll bar associated with text editor 
ignored by True BASIC 
WRAP 
determines whether text editor wraps paragraphs into lines 
0 do not wrap paragraphs (default) 


1 wrap paragraphs 
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Graphic Object Attributes 


BACKGROUND COLOR 
determines the background color to be used inside a graphics object; default is white (-2) 
BOTTOM RELATIVE 
determines whether bottom edge of image is defined relative to bottom edge of window 
0 absolute (default) 
1 relative 
BRUSH COLOR 
determines number of color used for image’s brush; default is black (-1) 
BRUSH PATTERN 
determines pattern of image’s pen 
PBP_HOLLOW no visible pattern 
PBP_SOLID solid pattern (default) 
PBP_HORZ pattern of horizontal lines 
PBP_VERT pattern vertical lines 
PBP_FDIAG pattern of “forward” diagonal lines 
PBP_BDIAG pattern of “backward” diagonal lines 
PBP_CROSS pattern of crossing horizontal and vertical lines 
PBP_DIAGCROSS pattern of crossing diagonal lines 
DRAWMODE 
determines drawing mode of image’s pen and brush 
DM_COPY ignores current contents of window (default) 
DM_OR bitwise OR between bit planes 
DM_XOR bitwise XOR between bit planes 
DM_CLEAR clears current contents to color 0 
DM_NOT_COPY logical negation of COPY 
DM_NOT_OR logical negation of OR 
DM_NOT_XOR logical negation of XOR 
DM_NOT_CLEAR logical negation of CLEAR 
END ARROW 
determines if arrow head is at ending point of arrow line 
0 no arrow at ending point (default) 
1 arrow at ending point 
FILENAME 
specifies name of file containing graphical image 
FORCE PALETTE 
specifies whether to use existing palette (0), or to use palette of the image (1) 
GRAPHIC TYPE 
determines type of image 
GRFT_ALINE line segment with arrow head(s) 


GRFT_ARC are 
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GRFT_CIRCLE ellipse 
GRFT_IMAGE import a graphical image 
GRFT_LINE line segment 
GRFT_PIE pie 
GRFT_POLYGON closed polygon 
GRFT_POLYLINE open polygon 
GRFT_RECTANGLE rectangle 
GRFT_ROUNDRECT rounded rectangle 
IMAGE HEIGHT 
returns the height of a graphical image 
IMAGE WIDTH 
returns the width of a graphical image 
LEFT RELATIVE 
determines whether left edge of image is defined relative to left edge of window 
0 absolute (default) 
1 relative 
NAME 
name of image; ignored by True BASIC 
OVAL HEIGHT 


determines height of oval defining roundness of rounded rectangle’s corners 

interpreted as pixel or user coordinates as determined by UNITS aitribute 
OVAL WIDTH 

determines width of oval defining roundness of rounded rectangle’s corners 

interpreted as pixel or user coordinates as determined by UNITS attribute 
PEN COLOR 

determines number of color used for image’s pen 

default is black (-1) 


PEN PATTERN 
determines pattern of image’s pen 
PBP_HOLLOW no visible pattern 
PBP_SOLID solid pattern (default) 
PBP_RUBBER grayish, or dappled, pattern 
PEN STYLE 
determines style of image’s pen 
PENS_SOLID solid line (default) 
PENS_DOT dotted line 
PENS _DASH dashed line 
POINTS 





determines number and locations of vertices of polygon 
number of points passed first, then x-y pairs defining points 
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RECTANGLE 

determines size and position of image 

passed as four numeric values representing positions of left, right, bottom, and top edges 
RELATIVE 

determines whether all edges of image are defined relative to edges of window 


0 absolute (default) 
L relative 
RIGHT RELATIVE 
determines whether right edge of image is defined relative to right edge of window 
0 absolute (default) 
L relative 
START ARROW 
determines if arrow head is at starting point of arrow line 
0 no arrow at starting point (default) 
1 arrow at starting point 
START X 
x-coordinate of point marking start of arc or pie 
START Y 
y-coordinate of point marking start of arc or pie 
STOP X 
x-coordinate of point marking end of arc or pie 
STOP Y 
y-coordinate of point marking end of arc or pie 
TOP RELATIVE 
determines whether top edge of image is defined relative to top edge of window 
0 absolute (default) 
1 relative 
UNITS 
determines coordinate system used for positioning image 
0 pixel coordinates (default) 
1 user coordinates 
VISIBLE 
reports whether image is currently visible; may not be set 
1 visible 
0 hidden 
WIDTH 


determines width of image's pen in pixels 
default is 1 
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Menu Object Attributes 


CHECKABLE 
reserves space to left of item for check mark (in some environments) 
0 no space reserved 
1 space reserved (default) 
CHECKED 
determines whether menu item is preceded by check mark 
0 no check mark (default) 
1 check mark 
MENU TYPE 


MENT_BAR element is anew menu 
HENT_ITME element is a new item in existing menu 


ENABLED 
determines whether menu or menu item will be enabled or disabled 
0 disabled 
l enabled (default) 
MKEY 


determines keyboard equivalent for menu or menu item 
passed as numeric key code 


SEPARATOR 
determines whether menu item will be displayed as separator 
0 standard menu item (default) 
1 separator 
TEXT 


determines text displayed as menu title or item 
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Window Object Attributes 


BACKGROUND COLOR 
determines number of color used for window’s background; default is white (-2) 
BRUSH COLOR 
determines number of color used for window’s brush; default is black (-1) 
BRUSH PATTERN 
determines pattern of window’s pen 
PBP_HOLLOW no visible pattern 
PBP_SOLID solid pattern (default) 
PBP_HORZ pattern of horizontal lines 
PBP_VERT pattern vertical lines 
PBP_FDIAG pattern of “forward” diagonal lines 
PBP_BDIAG pattern of “backward” diagonal lines 
PBP_CROSS pattern of crossing horizontal and vertical lines 
PBP_DIAGCROSS pattern of crossing diagonal lines 
CLOSE BOX 
determines whether window contains close box 
0 no close box (default) 
1 close box 
CURSOR 
determines the type of cursor in use, or to be used 
DRAWMODE 
determines drawing mode of image’s pen and brush 
DM_COPY ignores current contents of window (default) 
DM_OR bitwise OR between bit planes 
DN_XOR bitwise XOR between bit planes 
DN_CLEAR clears current contents to color 0 
DN_NOT_COPY logical negation of COPY 
DMN_NOT_OR logical negation of OR 
DN_NOT_XOR logical negation of XOR 
DM_NOT_CLEAR logical negation of CLEAR 
END RANGE HORIZONTAL 
determines end of range represented by horizontal scroll bar 
END RANGE VERTICAL 
determines end of range represented by vertical scroll bar 
FOCUS ORDER 


determines the focus order of all controls in a window 
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FONT METRICS 
reports leading, ascender, descender, xsize, ysize, and bearing of window’s current font in pixels 
may not be set 
FONT NAME 
determines font used in window 
portable font names are HELVETICA, FIXED (default), TIMES, and SYSTEM 
other names may be available in specific operating environments 
FONT SIZE 
determines size of font used in window 
specified in points (1 point = 1/72 inch); default is 10 points 
FONT STYLE 
determines style of font used in window 
allowable styles are PLAIN (default), BOLD, ITALIC, and BOLDITALIC 


HSCROLL 
determines whether window contains attached horizontal scroll bar 
0 no attached horizontal scroll bar (default) 
1 attached horizontal scroll bar 
ICONIZABLE 
determines whether window may be iconized 
0 not iconizable (default) 
1 iconizable 
IMMUNE 
determines whether window is immune 
0 not immune 
1 immune (default) 
MOUSE MOVE 
controls whether MOUSE MOVE events are returned by Sys_Event 
0 no events returned (default) 
1 events returned 
NAME 
name of window; ignored by True BASIC 
PAGE HORIZONTAL 


provides storage for page distance for horizontal scroll bar; ignored by True BASIC 
PAGE VERTICAL 
provides storage for page distance for vertical scroll bar; ignored by True BASIC 


PEN COLOR 
determines number of color used for window's pen 
default is black (-1) 
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PEN PATTERN 
determines pattern of window’s pen 
PBP_HOLLOW no visible pattern 
PBP_SOLID solid pattern (default) 
PBP_RUBBER grayish, or dappled, pattern 
PEN STYLE 
determines style of window's pen 
PENS SOLID solid line (default) 
PENS _DOT dotted line 
PENS DASH dashed line 
POSITION HORIZONTAL 


determines position of horizontal scroll bar's slider 
must be in appropriate range 
POSITION VERTICAL 
determines position of vertical scroll bar’s slider 
must be in appropriate range 
PROPORTION HORIZONTAL 
determines the proportional size of the scroll bar slider, if possible 
PROPORTION VERTICAL 
determines the proportional size of the scroll bar slider, if possible 
RECTANGLE 
determines size and position of window 
passed as four numeric values representing positions of left, right, bottom, and top edges 
RESIZE BOX 
determines whether window contains resize box 
0 no resize box (default) 
1 resize box 
SINGLE HORIZONTAL 
provides storage for arrow distance for horizontal scroll bar; ignored by True BASIC 
SINGLE VERTICAL 
provides storage for arrow distance for vertical scroll bar; ignored by True BASIC 
SOLID MIX 
determines whether colors within window may be patterns (Windows versions only) 
0 allow patterns (default) 
1 solid colors only 
START RANGE HORIZONTAL 
determines start of range represented by horizontal scroll bar 
START RANGE VERTICAL 
determines start of range represented by vertical scroll bar 
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TEXTEDIT 
reports 1D of attached text edit control, if there is one 
TITLE 
determines text of window’s title 
TYPE 
determines type of window 
VINT_DOC 1 standard document window 
VINT_PLAIN 2 plain window; single line border 
VINT_DOUBLE 3 plain window; double line border 
VINT_NOBORDER 7 no border 
VISIBLE 
determines or reports whether window is visible; may only be set during creation 
Ll visible 
i) hidden 
VSCROLL 
determines whether window contains attached vertical scroll bar 
) no attached vertical scroll bar (default) 
L attached vertical scroll bar 
WIDTH 


determines width of window’s pen in pixels 
default is 1 
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Events 
CALL Sys_Event (timer, event$, window, x1, x2) 
""' (NULL Event) 
no event in event queue 
CONTROL DESELECTED 
control in window with indicated ID has been released or has lost input focus 
control 1D retummed in x2 
CONTROL DOUBLE 
item in list control within window with indicated ID has been double-clicked 
list control ID will be returned in x2 
CONTROL SELECT 
control in window with indicated ID has been clicked or has gained input focus 
control ID returned in x2 
CONTROL SINGLE 
item in list contro] within window with indicated ID has been clicked once 
list control ID will be returned in x2 
DOUBLE 
left (or only) mouse button has been double-clicked in window with indicated ID 
x-coordinate, in user coordinates, returned in x1; y-coordinate in x2 
DOUBLE MIDDLE 
middle mouse button has been double-clicked in window with indicated ID 
x-coordinate, in user coordinates, returned in x 1; y-coordinate in x2 
DOUBLE RIGHT 
right mouse button has been double-clicked in window with indicated ID 
x-coordinate, in user coordinates, returned in x1; y-coordinate in x2 
DOWN 
arrow at bottom of scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been clicked 
scroll bar ID will be veturned in x2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
END HSCROLL 
slider in a herizontal scroll bar is no longer being moved or selected by the mouse 
END VSCROLL 
slider in a vertical scroll bar is no longer being moved or selected by the mouse 
EXTEND 
left (or only) mouse button has been shift-clicked in window with indicated ID 
x-coordinate, in user coordinates, returned in x1; y-coordinate in x2 
EXTEND MIDDLE 
middle mouse button has been shift-clicked in window with indicated ID 
x-coordinate, in user coordinates, returned in x1; y-coordinate in x2 
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EXTEND RIGHT 
right mouse button has been shift-clicked in window with indicated ID 
x-coordinate, in user coordinates, returned in x1; y-coordinate in x2 
HIDE 
window with indicated ID has been closed by user 
HSCROLL 
slider in horizontal scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been dragged 
scroll bar ID will be returned in x2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
KEYPRESS 
key has been pressed in window with indicated ID 
numeric key code returned in x1 
LEFT 
arrow at left end of scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been clicked 
scroll bar ID will be returned in x2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
MENU 
menu item in window with indicated ID has been selected 
menu item ID will be returned in x2 
PAGEDOWN 
area below slider in scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been clicked 
scroll bar ID will be returned in x2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
PAGELEFT 
area left of slider in scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been clicked 
scroll bar ID will be returned in x2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
PAGERIGHT 
area right of slider in scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been clicked 
scroll bar ID will be returned in x2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
PAGEUP 
area above slider in scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been clicked 
scroll bar ID will be returned in x2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
REFRESH 
contents of window with indicated ID need to be redrawn 
will be handled automatically for immune windows 
RIGHT 
arrow at right end of scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been clicked 
scroll bar ID will be returned in x2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
SELECT 
window with indicated ID has gained input focus or has been opened 
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SINGLE 
left (or only) mouse button has been clicked once in window with indicated ID 
x-coordinate, in user coordinates, returned in x1; y-coordinate in x2 


SINGLE MIDDLE 
middle mouse button has been clicked once in window with indicated ID 
x-coordinate, in user coordinates, returned in x1; y-coordinate in x2 
SINGLE RIGHT 
right mouse button has been clicked once in window with indicated ID 
x-coordinate, in user coordinates, returned in x1; y-coordinate in x2 
SIZE 
window with indicated ID has been resized or opened 
TXE HSCROLL 
user is scrolling text horizontally by holding down mouse near the left or right of the text edit control 
TXE KEYPRESS 
key has been pressed within text editor in window with indicated ID 
numeric key code returned in x1 
text editor ID will be returned in x2 
only generated when text editor's KEY EVENTS or TRAP CHAR attributes set 
TXE MOUSE 
mouse has been clicked within text editor in window with indicated ID 
text editor ID will be returned in x2 
only generated when text editor’s MOUSE EVENTS attributes set 
TXE VSCROLL 
user is scrolling text vertically by holding down mouse near the top or bottom of the text edit control 
UP 
arrow at top of scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been clicked 
scroll bar ID will be returned in x2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
VSCROLL 
slider in vertical scroll bar in window with indicated ID has been dragged 
scroll bar ID will be returned in x 2; value of 0 returned if scroll bar attached 
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ABS function: 18:3 

Absolute value (See ABS function) 

ACCESS clause (See Open-clause) 

Accuracy (See Numbers) 

ACOS function:08:6; 18:1, 3-4, 70; 
23:2- 7, 28, 57; B:2, C:1; d:45 K:1 

ACOSH function: 23:2-4, 8-13, 17, 


K:1 
ACOT function: 23:2-7; K:1 
ACOTH function: 23:2-9, 12-13, 17; 
K:1 


ACSC function: 23:2-5, 7;K:1 
ACSCH function: 23:29, 12-18, 17, 
K:2 


Addition (See Arithmetic operators) 
ADDDATAGRAPH subroutine: 
23:83-85, 91-97, 105 126, 129, 
132-133; K:2 
ADDFGRAPH subroutine: 23:83, 
87-94, 107, 115, 123-126; K:2 
ADDLSGRAPH subroutine: 23:83, 
89-90, 97, 129, 132; K:2 
Aliases 
using: G:4; J:5 
ALPHANUMS$ function: 22:24; 
23:18, 23, 25, 39-40, 50, 60; K:2 
Alt keys: 04:6; 1418-19 
Ampersand (See Coneatenation) 
AND (See Logical operators) 
ANGLE function: 08:7; 18:3 
Animation: 13:1, 10, 16-18 
Applications 
launching: 12:10, 25-27; 18:100; 
22:1, 48-49; K-10-11 
name: 19:9 
Arccosine function (See ACOS 
function) 
Arcsine function (See ASIN func- 
tion) 
Arctangent function (See ATN fune- 
tion) 
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Arguments 

arrays as: 09:10, 17-22; 10:3-11; 
14:19, 22; 17:12; 18:3, 14, 37-53, 
96, 98, 103; 19:14; C:10, 12, 16 

channel numbers as: 10:8; 12:5-6; 
18:98; C:5 

expressions as: 08:2-3, 7-8; 10:3, 7, 
9: 12:5; 18:2-3, 14, 17, 98; 22:4; 
23:28; K:24 

to functions: 08:2-12; 09:10, 17, 
19; 10:1-7, 9, 14; 12:12; 16:3; 17:5, 
7; 18:2-3, 19-38, 45-46, 53, 61, 
87, 96, 103; 23:2-16, 21-22, 27- 
28, 84, 44-57, 59-60; A:1; C:1, 11- 
12, 17, 20; J:1-2; K:9, 12 

numbers as: 04:7; 08:2-9, 11, 
09:17, 21-22; 10:2-3, 8, 15; 11:8; 
12:5; 14:22, 35; 17:5, 12; 18:2-3, 
14, 25, 34, 37-46, 53, 60-63, 79, 
90, 96-106; 19:1, 14; 20:2; 22:2, 4, 
13, 55; 23:3-9, 25-28, 40, 55, 57; 
B:1-2; C:1, 5, 10-11, 16, 18, 20 

and parameters: 08:2; 10:2-14; 
18:14, 37-38, 80, 98; 19:14; C:18 

strings as: 04:7; 08:2-12; 09:21-22; 
10:3, 6-7, 13-15; 12:26; 14:14, 35, 
38, 46; 18:2-3, 17-20, 37-38, 63- 
77; 19:11, 14; 22:4, 51-52; 23:10, 
13-15, 21-28, 32-45, 52, 55, 59; 
B:2; F:1-2; J:4; K:24 

to subroutines: 09:19-22; 10:1, 5-9, 
14, 16; 11:10; 12:6; 17:12; 18:2, 
14, 61; 19:14; 22:3, 13, 47; 28:32, 
37, 100-119, 124; K:24 

Arithmetic operators 

addition (+): 01:2, 4-5; 02:3, 8; 
03:1, 8, 13; 06:2; 07:3; 08:1, 7, 
13; 09:13-23; 10:5-12; 11:1, 3-4, 
18; 12:2, 9-16; 13:2-13, 23, 25; 
14:4-7, 9, 12, 18- 28, 43-46, 52; 
16:1, 3; 17:3-5, 10; 18:1-2, 21, 31, 
44-67, 78, 84, 98, 107-109; 19:1, 
3-14, 22, 31, 38; 20:1-2; 22:1-3, 


21, 33, 39-45, 55; 23:1-3, 17-19, 
27-39, 49-59, 63-67, 71-77, 83- 
91, 101-111, 121-133; A:1; B:5; 
C:8, 10; E:1-2; G:3; J:2, 4-5 

division (/): 02:3; 03:5; 04:3-4; 
08:4-5; 10:2, 9; 13:6; 14:21; 16:1- 
2, 6; 17:5-6; 18:2, 26, 84; 23:18; 
B:1; C:6; K:20 

exponentiation (4): 02:3; 17:5; 
18:97 


multiplication (*): 02:2-3; 04:8; 
09:2-3, 13-16, 18; 13:22-28; 
14:21; 15:2; 17:5; 18:28, 52-53; 
23:28; C:10 

subtraction (-): 02:3; 09:13-14, 16; 
14:21; 17:4-5; 18:31, 52-53 

Arrays 

as arguments: 09:17-22; 10:4, 7-9; 
14:22; 17:12; 18:3, 46, 58, 96, 98; 
C:10-16 

arithmetic: 09:13 

assignments: 02:8; 04:2; 09:2, 9, 
11-14; 18:1, 18, 41, 47-55, 58, 64- 
65, 110; 23:30-31; J:1, 4; K:15 

dimensioning:09:1-5, 8, 10-17; 
10:3, 17; 11:5, 7; 14:15; 17:12-13; 
18:14-18,37-38, 52-59, 62-65, 95- 
96, 104, 110; 23:57, 116, 119; 
C:10-11, 14, 16, 19-20; H:1; J:1; 
K:9, 18, 16, 24, 33 

elements of: 09:2-16, 20-28; 10:3, 
5, 7, 11, 15; 12:19; 14:51; 17:4-8, 
18; 18:13-14, 52-60, 96; 19:35; 
22:21; 23:29-31, 62-81, 99, 101, 
109-119, 121-122, 132-134; C:8; 
G:1, 4; K:7, 15, 21, 24 

inputing:02:8; 08:2; 09:4-6, 8-12, 
18-19; 10:17; 12:12-13, 27; 17:3, 
18; 18:2, 42, 51-56; 22:61; 23:67,- 
79, 82; C:13, 15; J:2, 4, K:15 

fe 18:25, 45, 53, 103; 

1 








as parameters: 10:3-4, 7-9; 18:25, 
C:11, 20; G:1 
printing: 04: 2; 07:3; 09:4-8, 11-29; 
12:13, 27; 17:11; 18:51, 57, 79; 
23:30, 71: 71, 81- 82; J-2; K:15 
redimensioning: 09:8-11, 13, 19, 
22; 17:12-13; 18:3, 18, 25, 41, 51- 
59, 64, 70, 110; C:1, 8; J:1; K:16 
shape of: 09:4-5, 8, 16, 19 
shared: 11:3-5, 8; 18:37-38, 62-63, 
81, 95; C:8; G:3 
variables: 09:1-2, 11; 10:7, 12, si 
T:1, 5; 17:4-8, 13; 18: - 14,6 
63, 71, 81; C:17; G:1, 3-5 
ASCII characters 
codes: 04:6, 8; 08:12; 14:43-44, 47; 
17:10; 18:16, 104; 19:21, 31, 36; 
20:2; 22:3, 39; 23:18, 21-23, 25, 
39-40, 49, 59; A:1; K:6, 18 
order of: 05:2, 8; 14:45; 17:10; 
23:18, 21-23, 25, 39-40, 49, 59 
set of: 04:6; 05:2; 08:12; 17:3; 
18:71; 19:31; 23:22, 50; Act 
ASEC function: 23:2-3, 5, 7; K:2 
ASECH function: 23:2-4, 6-17; K:2 
ASIN function: 08:6; 18:1, 3-4, 70; 
23:2-7, 28, 57; B:2; C:1; J:4; K:2 
ASINH function: 23:2-4, 6, 8-9, 12- 
18, 17; K:2 
ASK statements 
ee statement: 12:10; 18:5-6; 


BACK statement: 13:14; 18:5, 7; 
K:2 


BACKGROUND COLOR state- 
ment (See ASK BACK state- 
ment) 

COLOR MIX statement: 13:16; 
18:5, 7; K:2 

COLOR: 18:14, 16; 18:5, 7; K:2 

Cen r 03:7; 04:9; 18:5, 7, 101; 

2 
DATUM: 12:15; 18:5, 7; J:5 


DIRECTORY: 12:9, 25; 18:5, 8, 99; 
K:3 


ERASABLE: 18:5, 8; J:5; K:3 


FILESIZE;: 12:10, 19, 21-23; 18:18; 


18:5, 8, 93; 23:30; C:7; K:3 
FILETYPE: 18:5, 8; J:5; K:3 
FREE MEMORY: 18:5, 8; K:3 
MARGIN: 08:6; 12:12, 24; 13:10; 

18:5-6, 8; C:21; K:3 
MAX COLOR: 18:18, 15; 18:5, 8, 

89; K:3 


MAX CURSOR: 03:7; 04:7; 13:10; 
18:5, 9; C:5; K:3 

MODE: 18:5, 9; K:3 

NAME: 12:9; 18:5, 9; K:3 

ORG: 12:9; 18:6, 9; C:12; J:4; K:3 

ORGANIZATION (See ASK ORG 
statement) 

PIXELS: 13:6-7; 18:6, 9; K:3 

POINTER: 12:8; 18:6, 10; K:3 

RECORD: 12:8, 18; 18:6, 10; K:3 

RECSIZE: 12:16, 20; 18:6, 10; C:8, 
14; K:3 

RECTYPE: 12:10; 18:6-10; J:5; K:4 

SCREEN: 13:4; 18:6, 10; K:4 

SETTER: 18:6, 10; J:5; K:4 

oe JUSTIFY: 18:12; 18:6, 11; 


WINDOW: 13:5, 17, 20; 14:8, 12; 
18:6, 11, 18; K:4 
ZONEWIDTH: 03:6; 12:12, 24; 
18:10; 18:6, 11; C:21; K:4 
ASKANGLE subroutine: 23:91-92, 


123 
ASKBARTYPE subroutine: 23:92, 
124 


ASKGRAIN subroutine: 23:93, 124 
ASKGRAPHTYPE subroutine: 
23:92-93, 126 
ASKGRID subroutine: 23:94, 127 
Se subroutine: 23:95, 
1 
neue subroutine: 23:96, 
1 


ASKLS subroutine: 23:96, 129 

ASKTEXT subroutine: 23:95, 97- 
98, 130 

eR TLE subroutine: 23:97-98, 
di 


ASKVLABEL subroutine: 23:98, 
131 


Aspect ratio: 13:6-7; 18:12 

Assignment statements: 01:4; 02:3, 
7-8; 08:2; 09:9; 17:4; 18:1, 18, 41, 
47-53, 64-65, 70, 103, 110; J:1, 4 

Asterisk operator (See Arithmetic 
operators) 

ATANH funetion: 23:2, 9 

ATN function: 18:4, 11 


Background color 
current:13:13-16; 18:7, 12, 89; 
22:14, 31; 23:85, 90; K:2, 5-6 
determining:13:14; 18:5, 7; K:2 


True BASIC Language syste 


setting: 18:14; 18:7, 88-89; 22:14- 
15, 31; K:22 

Backspace key: 22:24 

BALANCEBARS subroutine: 
23:99-100 

BARCHART subroutine: 23:101- 
102, 116 

BEGIN. POSTSCRIPT subroutine: 


BIN$ function: 23:10 

Binary files (See Files) 

Binding your program (See also 
Bound programs) 

binding process: 11:3 

Bitwise operations 

AND: 08:18; 11:13; 18:19; 18:35, 
72; 22:16, 29, 82, 52-57; 23:1-6; 
K:2, 18, 34 

OR: 12:28; 18:19; 19:18; 22:15, 31- 
32, 52; 23:2, 15, 17; K:18, 42, 46 

XOR: 19:18; 22:15, 31-32; 23:2, 17; 
K:34, 42, 46 

Blank lines: 01:5-7; 03:3 

BNF: 17:1, 3 

Boolean expressions (See 
Expressions) 

BOTTOM RELATIVE: 19:23, 28; 
K:37, 42 

Bound programs (See also Binding 
your program) 

chaining to: 12:10, 25-27; 18:16, 
100; 22:1, 48-49; C:2; J:4; K:10-11 
command line arguments: 18:80 

Bounder (See Binding your pro- 
gram) 

Bowlegs: 10:3-4, 7; 01:5, 7; 17:12-13: 
18:3, 14, 23; 23:29-31, 35, 56, 62- 
78, 75-81, 83, 89, 99, 101-121, 
132-133 

BOX KEEP string format (See 
Image string formats) 

BOX statements 

AREA: 13:12, 16-17; 14:8; 18:11- 
12,17; K5 

CIRCLE: 18:16-L7; 18:11-12; K:5 

CLEAR: 13:16-18, 20; 18:11-12, 
17, 89; K:5 

DISK: 13:16-17; 18:12; K:5 

ELLIPSE: 13:16; 18:11-12; K:5 

KEEP: 12:22; 18:17-18, 20; 14:38- 
40; 18:12-18, 84, 109; 19:2, 9, 22, 
27; 22:27, 29; J :4; K:5, 26 

ae 13:16-1T; 18:11-13; 19:22; 
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SHOW: 12:22; 18:17-20; 14:38-40; 
18:11-13; K:5 
Break key: 22:52, 58 
BREAK statement: 18:2, 18, 22, 
103; B:4; C:2 
Breakpoints 
BREAK command:C:2 
continuing after:C:2 
creating:C:2 
executing:K:5 
BREAKUP subroutine: 23:19-20, 43 
BRUSH COLOR: 19:17, 24; 22:14, 
31; K:42, 46 
BRUSH PATTERN: 14:42; 19:17, 
24, 38; 22:14, 31: B:6; K:42, 46 
Byte file (See Files) 


CALL statement: 08:5; 09:19-21; 
10:1, 5-7, 12, 14-15; 12:5-6; 16:5- 
6; 18:14, 28, 98, 107; C:11 
CALL Object: 18:65; 19:1, 6-7, 11- 
14, 16, 25-26; K:35 
CALL Sys_Event: 18:100; 20:1-2; 
K:50 
Caret operator (See Arithmetic 
operators) 
CASE statement: 05:7-8; 18:14, 87- 
88; C:4, 13 
CAUSE statement: 16: 1-2, 6-7; 
18:15 
CAUSE ERROR statement: 16:2, 5- 
, 8; 18:15, 35, 107; 22:60; 23:3-9; 
K:5 
CAUSE EXCEPTION statement: 
18:4, 15, 35, 40; K:6 
CD command: 12:25 
CEIL function: 08:6; 18:15, 46 
CENTERS function: 23:20 
CGA (See Color graphics adapter) 
CHAIN statement: 18:15-16, 80; 
C:10-12, 15; J:4 
Chaining programs: 10:4; 18:2, 15- 
16, 34-35, 42; B:2, 4, 6; C:2,7, 
10-12, 15; Fi; 34; K86, 20 
Channel numbers 
closing: 03:14-15; 10:16; 12:5-7, a4; 
18:4; 18:17; 29:55, 62; C:4- 18; K6 
with files:03:14-15; 04:10; 09:8: 
10:8; 1:11; 12:2-3, 5-11, 20-24; 
13:4: 18:5, 3.9, 17- 18, 32, 45, 49, 
55- 57, 50- ‘68, 79, 83- 88, 91, 95, 
101- 109; 22:55; 2 23:39-37; B:3; 
C:4-5, 12, 18: G:2 9: J; K:3, 17 
handle of C: 18 


on 
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with printers: 03:14; 11:11; 12:6, 9- 
10, 24; 13:4; 18:68; C:18; K:17 
reusing: 03:14; 12:7; 13:4; 18:17 
with serial ports: 22:55 
shared: 11:3-5, 11; 12:6; 18:62, 95; 
18; G:3 
with windows: 03:14; 04:10; 11:11; 
12:3, 6, 9-10; 13:3-4, 20; 14:10, 
12; 18:5-9, 17, 32, 62, 68, 79, 88, 
91-108; B:5; C:4-5, 18; G:2; K:18 
Characters 
ASCII value of (See ORD and 
CHR$ functions) 
number in a string (See LEN func- 
tion) 
set of (See ASCII characters) 
CHARDIFF$ function: 23:21 
CHARINT$ function: 28:21 
CHARS$ function: 23:22 
CHARUNIONS$ function: 23:22 
CHECKABLE: 19:5, 21-22, 37; 
22:22; B:6; K:45 
CHECKED: 06:4; 14:1, 15-16, 21, 
23; 17:11; 19:5, 21-22, 30; 22:22- 
23, 25, 57, 59, 61; K:45 
CHR$ function: 04:7-8; 08:12; 
Th:10; 12:22; 18:1, 16, 71-72; 
22:51-52; 23:23, 30, 52, 77-79; 
AL; B:2; C:5; J:1; K:6 
CLEAR statement: 03:5, 15; 13:12- 
13, 15-16, 18; 18:12, 17; 22:27 
icking: 14:11, 16, 29, 42; 18:39, 
100; 20:1-8; 22:6, 24; K:28, 52 
ipboard: 14:45; 18:2, 17; 22:42; 
B:5; K:6, 29-30 
LIPBOARD subroutine: 18:17 
lipping: 18:2, 8, 11, 24; 14:7, 13; 
18:12, 39, 75; 19:15; 22:11 
lock: 08: 13; 11- 12; 18:22; 
18:102; 23:44. 46, 58 
CLOSE BOX: 14: 6, 9, 14; 19:15, 17; 
20:3; 22:10, 12; K31, 46 
CLOSE statement: 03:14; 12:6, 24, 
18:4; 18:17, 22:54-55; C:5 
Colors 
background (See Background 
color) 
customizing (See SET COLOR 
MIX statement) 
in editor: 14:45; 19:34; K:37-38 
foreground (See Foreground color) 
names: 13:13-14, 16; 18:7, 89; 
23:85, 88, 90, 99, 101, 104, 106- 
121; C:13: K:2, 22 





CE On 


numbers: 18:13-16; 14:41; 18:7-8, 
89; 19:17-18, 24; 22:15, 41; 
23:85-121; K:2-3, 22 

number available: 18:5 

with Toolkits: 23:99, 101, 104, 
106-121 

simulated: 13:6; 14:41-42; 18:35, 
89; 19:17, 24; 22:13-15, 30-31; 
K:26, 81, 42-48 

COMLIB subroutine: 18:18; 22:62 
EN subroutine: 18:18; 


COM_SEND subroutine: 22:57-58 


Comma (See Print separators) 


Command keys: 14:18-19 
Command line arguments (See 
Bound programs) 
Commands (See also individual 
commands) 
combining: 14:19 
Comments: 01:2, 5-7; 18:84 
Communications ports (See Ports) 
Compiling programs 
COMPILE command: €:2, 5, 13 
compiled files: 12:2, 20; 18:68 
compiled libraries: 09:26; 11:1-3; 
14:4, 48; 18:48; 22:51; 23:1 
compiled program: 09:26; 11:1, 3; 
12:2, 4, 20; 18:16; C:2, 5, 14 
CON abe constant: 09: 12- 13; 
18:1 


Concatenation: 02:5-6; 08:11; 17:6- 
7; C:10, 20; J:4 
Conjunction: 05:2; 13:19; 17:8-9 
Constants 
array and matrix: 09:12-13; 17:4, 
6, 13; 18:1, 18, 41, 53, 64, 70-71, 
110; 28:30; C:9, 15; K:1 
logical: 17:8 
numeric: 02:2, 4; 07:1-2; 08:3, 12; 
09:2-3, 16; 17:1-2, 4- 
41, 87, 110; 19:4; 22: 
56, 81; B:1; C:5, 9, 11, 
string: 01:3, 6; 02:2, ae 
TE: 07:1-2; 08:12; 10:7; 
A, 6-7, 9; 18:21, 53, 64, 
49, 59, 81; C:L; D: ae J i’ 
CONTINUE statement: 16:4; 18:18, 
41,107 
CONTROL DESELECTED: 14:3, 
20-32, 48; 19:31; 20:4-9; 22:35- 
36; K:50 
CONTROL DOUBLE: 14:29-30, 48; 
20:6, 9; K:50 








CONTROL SELECT: 14:21-23, 48; 
19:8; 20:7-9; 22:6, 35-36; K:50 
CONTROL SINGLE: 14:29, 31, 48; 

20:6, 9; K:50 
CONTROL TYPE: 19:4, 27; K:37 
CONTROLS function: 23:23 
CONVERT function: 23:10-11 
Coprocessor 
accuracy: 08:7; 18:3, 31, 61 
Copying text (See Text) 
COS function: 18:19 
Cosecant function (See CSC func- 
tion) 
COSH function: 08:6; 10:2; 18:1, 19; 
Seay 8-9, 12-13, 17, 28, 57; 
Cosine function (See COS function) 
COT function: 08:6; 18:1, 19, 70; 
23:2, 28, 57; J:4; K:7 
Cotangent function (See COT func- 
tion) 
COTH function: 23:2-4, 8-13; K:7 
CPOS function: 08:8-10, 12; 10:10; 
18:1, 19-20, 63-64, 76-77; K:7-8 
CPOSR function: 08:8, 10; 18:1, 20, 
63-64, 76-17; K:8 
CPSORTN subroutine: 09:28; 
23:62-63, 71 
CPSORTS subroutine: 23:64-65, 73 
CREATE clause (See Open-ciause) 
Cross-referencing (See XREF util- 
ity) 
CSC function: 08:6; 18:1, 21, 70; 
23:2, 28, 57; J:4: K:8 
CSCH function: 23:12-13 
CSEARCHN subroutine: 23:66 
CSEARCHS subroutine: 23:68-69 
CSORTN subroutine: 23:66, 70-71 
CSORTS subroutine: 09:27-28, 31; 
23:69, 72-73 
CTLT_CHECKBOX: 19:5, 27; K:37 
CTLT_EDIT: 19:5, 27; K:37 
CTLT_GROUPBOX: 19:5, 27; K:37 
CTLT_HSCROLL: 19:5, 27; K:37 
CTLT_ICON: 19:5, 27; K:37 
CTLT_LBOX: 19:5, 27; K:37 
CIEE STEEN: 19:5, 27; 
37 
CTLT_LISTEDIT: 19:5, 27; K:37 
a 19:5, 27; 
37 
a ee 19:5, 27; 
37 


CTLT_TEXT: 19:5, 27; K:37 
CTLT_TXED: 19:5, 27; K:37 
CTLT_VSCROLL: 19:5, 27; K:37 
Cursor 
changing shape: 03:7; 04:9; 14:13 
moving with keys: 04:6-8; 18:39; 
22:24, 45; C:9 
moving with mouse: 22:24 
positioning within program: 03:6- 
7, 15-16; 04:7-9; 12:12; 13:10; 
14:13; 18:7, 79- 90, 101; 19:19; 
22:13, 43; C:5; K:22, 30-31 
turning on and off: 03:1, 7; 04:1, 6, 
8-9; 18:7, 39, 90, 101; K:2, 22 
Cutting text (See Text) 


DATA statement: 07:1, 4; 17:4; 
18:21, 58, 71, 82, 85; C:8, 15, 17 
Data structure: 09:1; 11:5, 8 
DATAGRAPH subroutine: 23:85, 
88, 103-104, 111, 133 
DATE function: 08:13-14; 12:26; 
18:22; 23:44, 56, 60-61 
DATES function: 08:13-14; 12:26; 
18:22; 23:44, 56, 60-61 
Date, setting: 18:81; K:8 
Debugging 
with breakpoints (See 
Breakpoints) 
cross-referencing (See XREF utility) 
DEBUG statement: 18:22, 103; K:8 
and OPTION TYPO: 10:17-18; 
11:3, 5; 18:50, 63, 69, 71; C:9, 19; 
G:2-3; K:18 
tracing (See TRACE utility) 
Decision structures: 04:8; 05:1, 3, 
5, 7; 06:2-5; 10:2; 14:6- 21; E:2 
DECLARE statements 
DEF: 10:3, 12, 14; 11:2, 5, 7; 18:23; 
23:2; G:2 
FUNCTION: 18:23, 48 
NUMERIC: 18:23; J:4 
PUBLIC: 11:5, 7; 18:23, 62-63, 71, 
81, 95, 98; C:19-20; G:2 
STRING: 12:17; 17:8; 18:24, 61; J:4 
SUB: 18:24 
DEF statement (See FUNCTION 
statement) 
DEF structure (See FUNCTION 
structure) 
DEFAULT button: 14:20; 22:47 
Defined functions (See Functions) 
DEG function: 08:6-7; 18:1, 25, 81; 


True BASIC Language System 


23:28, 57, 91, 123; K:4, 9, 23 
DELCHAR$ function: 23:18, 23-25, 
38, 42-48, 50; K:9 
Deleting 
characters: 05:2; 19:3; 23:23 , 38 
files:12:7, 24-27; 18:100, 105; 19:7; 
C:8; K:11, 34 
text (See Text) 
DELMIX$ function: 23:18, 24-25, 
49° K:9 
DELSTR$ function: 23:18, 24-25, 
49, 51-52; K:9 
DET function: 09:17, 19; 18:1, 25, 
27, 45, 53; B:1-2; 0:5, 15; K:9 
Detached handler (See Error han- 
dlers) 
Determinant: 09:17-19; 18:25, 45; 


DIGITS$ function:23:25 
DIM array:09:22, 29; 23:67, 69, 71, 
73, 76-80, 82; K:9 
DIM statement: 09:2-4, 8, 12, 14, 
10:4, 7, 17; I1:4; 18:23-25, 49, 62, 
81, 95; C:1, 12-20; G1, 3 
Directories 
in aliases (See Aliases) 
changing: 11:3; 12:9, 25, 27; 14:52; 
18:90, 99; 22:46-48; K:10 
creating: 12:2, 25; 14:5, 23, 31; 
18:99; 22:48; K:11 
current: 03:15; 11:2; 12:1, 3, 9, 25- 
26; 18:5, 8, 16, 88-100; 22:46-49; 
B:6; K:3, 10-11, 22, 34 
deleting: 12:25-26; 22:48; K-11, 34 
in file names: 03:15; 11:2-3; 12:1-9; 
14:14, 52; 18:99; 22:46-49; 23:1 
listing contents: 14:31, 52; 22:49 
searching contents of: 12:26; 14:52 
subdirectories: 12:1, 25-27; 18:25; 
22:49; 23:1; K:11 
Disjunction: 05:2; 17:8 
Disk drives 
current: 11:2; 18:12; K5 
in file names:C :14 
Disks and diskettes 
formatting: 18:65; 22:40 
reading: 22:50 
tracks: C:5 
writing: 18:69; B:& C:5, 7 
DIVIDE subroutine: 08:5; 11:8; 
18:26 


Division (See Arithmetic operators) 
DM_CLEAR: 19:18; K-42, 45 
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DM_COPY: 19:18; K:42, 46 

DM_NOT_CLEAR: 19:18; K:42, 46 

DM_NOT_COPY: 19:18; K:42, 46 

DM_NOT_OR: 19:18; K:42, 46 

DM_NOT_XOR: 19:18; K:42, 46 

DM_OR: 19:18; K:42, 46 

DM_XOR: 19:18; 5:42, 46 

DO...LOOP structure: 04:10; 06:1, 
3-4; 08:9, 12; 10:15; 14:20, 22; 
17:11; 18:26-33, 51, 109; 22:59; 
E2; K:9, 11, 14 

DO statement: 06:3-4; 07:3; 18:18, 
26-27, 32-33; C:8; H:2 

DO utilities (See also individual 
utilities) 

DOcommand: C:2 

DO programs: F°: 1-2 

DOLLARS$ function: 23:25-26 

DOLLARVAL function: 28:26 

DOS 

interrupts: 18: 100; 20:1; 22:50 

version: &J:1 

DOT function: 09: 18; 18:27; C:15 

Dot product: 09:14, 17-18; 18:27, 
53; K:9 

DOUBLE ?7?: 12:12, 14; 14:18, 29- 
30, 47-48; 17:1; 18:21; 19:10, 15; 
20:2-3, 8-9; 22:10; K:49-50 

a MIDDLE: 14:47; 20:3, 8; 


5 
DOUBLE RIGHT: 14:47; 20:3, 8; 
K50 


Double-clicking: 14:29-30 

DOWN arrow: 14: 30, 33; 19:10, 21, 
31; 20:3, 5; K:50 

Dragging: 14:42; 19:2 

DRAW MyPicture: K:10 

DRAW statement: 13:20-21, 18:27- 
29, 13, 75; 22:30; C:11; G:4-5 

DRAWMODE subroutine: 19:18, 
24; 22:16; K:42 46 


Editing 
source window: C:5; K:52 

EGA (See Enhanced graphics 
array) 

ELSE statement: 01:4; 05:5, 7; 
18:30, 88 

ELSEIF statement: 05:5; 18:30 

Empty parentheses: 10:3, 7 


END logical expression: 05:4; 06:3; 
07:3; 12:8 


End of data: 18:59, 83; B:3 
End of file: 12:8; 18:45, 49, 55-56, 
59, 83; B:3; C:16 
END statement: 01:2, 4; 04:7; 07:1; 
10:10-11, 14, 18; 11:1, 18:30, 34, 
48: 23:87, 105, 113; C:11, 16, 21; 
22; FB 
END statements 
DEF: 10:2; 18:30 
FUNCTION: 18:30-31, 33 
HANDLER: 18:31, 40 
IF:05:4-5; 18:31 
MODULE: 18:31 
PICTURE: 13:20; 18:31, 34 
SELECT: 05:7; 18:31 
SUB: 10:6-7; 18:31, 34, 98 
WHEN: 16:3, 7; 18:31, 107 
ENGLISHNUM$ function: 23:27 
Enhanced graphics array: 18:91 
Enter key (See Return key) 
EPS function: 08:7; 18:31 
ERASE statement: 03:15-16; 12:7, 
13, 16; 18:8, 32, 69; 19:7; C:3 
Error handlers 
detached: 16:7-8; 18:40, 107; G:3; 
J:5; K:10, 12, 34 
entering: 16:2, 5-6, 8; 18:15, 35, 
107; 22:60; 23:3-9; K:5 
and error functions:16:1, 4 
exiting: 16:6-7; 18:18, 32-33, 40- 
41, 85, 107-108; K:i1 
using:12:6; 16:1-2, 5 
Errors 
absolute: 08:7, 18:3 
functions: 16:1, 4 
intercepting (See Error handlers) 
messages: 01:4; 02:8; 03:12; 04:3; 
09:17; 1:4; 14:26; 16:1-9; 18:2, 
15, 35, 44, 107; B:7; C:1-27; K:11 
overflow: 02:4; 16:6; 17:6; 18:2, 19, 
21-27, 34, 45, 54-59, 86-87, 96, 
101-102, 104, 106; 23:3-9, 12-13, 
17, 27; B:1; C:15, 19; D:5; J:2 
relative: 08:7; 18:3 
runtime: 17:6, 8, 10; 18:2, 15-16, 
21, 107; C:1; D:1 
syntax: 17:6; 18:16; B:6 
system: B:7; C:17 


Empty PLOT statement (See PLOT EVAL function: 23:28 


statement) 
Empty string (See Null string) 
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Exception messages (See Error 
messages) 


Exclamation point (See Comments) 
EXE files (See Executable files) 
Exec subroutine: 12:10, 25-27; 
18:100; 22:1, 48-49; K:10-11 
EXEC_CHDIR subroutine: 12:25 
EXEC_MKDIR subroutine: 12:25 
EXEC_RMDIR subroutine: 12:25 
Executable files (See also Bound 
programs) 
creating (See Binding your program) 
launching (See Exec subroutine & 
Exee_return subroutine) 
EXIT statements 
DEF: 10:3; 18:32 
DO: 06:3-4; 07:3; 18:26-33; C:8 
FOR: 06:2-4, 18:33, 36 
FUNCTION: 18:32-33 
HANDLER: 16:6-7; 18:33, 41, 107 
PICTURE: 13:20; 18:34 
SUB: 13:20; 16:9; 18:34, 98 
EXLINE function: 16:5; 18:34 
EXLINE$ function: 16:5; 18:34 
EXP function: 18:34 
EXPLODE subroutine: 28:29-31 
EXPLODEN subroutine: 12:13; 
23:30-31 
Exponent-part: 17:2; D:3-4 
Exponential notation: 02:2; 03:4, 9- 
10; 18:98; 23:26, 41; D:3 
Exponentiation (See Arithmetic 
operators) 
Expressions 
as arguments: 08:2-3, 7-8; 10:3, 7, 
9; 12:5; 18:2-3, 14, 17, 98; 22:4; 
23:28; K:24 
array redimensioning: 18:3, 55 
boolean: 05:1 
channel: 18:5, 8-9, 11, 88, 101; G:4 
evaluation of: 02:4, 6; 05:2-3, 7; 
17:6-10; 18:2, 52; 23:28, 56 
logical: 04:8; 05:1-2, 4-5; 06:3; 
07:3; 12:8; 17:4, 8-10; 18:5, 8, 88 
matrix: 09:18 
numeric: 02:2-4; 03: 





, 14; 05:1, 7; 
3; 12:3; 13:3; 
3, 53, 106 


2 

08:3, 7; 09:2, 16; 10: 
14:9; 17:2-6, 9; 18:2 
23:28, 56; C:11 

order of evaluation: 02:3-4, 6; 
17:5-9; 18:37-38 

rounded numeric: 18:3 

string: 02:2, 5-7; 03:2, 8, 14; 05:1, 
7-8; 08:12; 12:3, 5; 13:13-14; 14:9; 
17:3-10; 18:2-3, 13, 17, 53, 65, 


q 


106; 19:1, a roe -11; 28:29, 58; 
C: 11; D:1; J:4; K:19 
substring: 02: 6 1. 08:8, 11; 17:7; 

18:5, 47, 52; 23:38, 42, 53; J:4 

EXTEND ???: 08:8; 11:18; 14:47; 
18:35, 47, 79; 20:3, 8; 22:43; 23:1; 
€:19; K:50-51 

EXTEND MIDDLE: 14:47; 20:8, 8; 

0 


EXTEND RIGHT: 14:47; 20:3, 8; 
K:51 


Extended memory (See Memory) 
External procedures: 10:1, 5, 8, 10, 
12, 16; T1:1-4, 9; 12:6; 17:14; 
18:30, 62, 80-81; 23:1; E:2; G:2-3 
EXTERNAL statement: 11:1; 18:34 
EXTEXT$ function: 16:4-7, 17:4; 
18:1-2, 33-35, 108; B:1-6; K:11 
EXTYPE function: 16:4-8; 17:4; 
18:1-2, 15, 33, 35, 71, 108; B:1-7; 
C:1, K:12 
Factorial function: 10:4 
FGRAPH subroutine: 23:87, 105 
File selectors (See Files) 
Files 
attribute byte: 12:7, 18:32; 19:4, 26 
binary:22:52-53 
byte: 08:18; 12:2-5, 8-10, 14, 20- 
23; 18:18; 14:40; 18:8-10, 58, 60, 
67-68, 83-94, 109; 22:62; 23:23, 
30, 38, 52; Bs3-4; C10, 12, 20 
channels (See Channel numbers) 
closing: 11:4; 12:6; 18:17; 22:54 
compiled: 10:18; 11:1, 3; 12:2, 20; 
18:16, 68; C:2, 5, 18-14, 20 
creating: 01:4, 6; 06:6; 10:11, 13; 
11:3; 12:1-2, 4-5, 10, 13-25; 18:1; 
14:11, 86-37, 51; 15:4; 1631-2; 
18:25, 67-68; 22:7; 28:51-52, 54- 
55; C:3, 7; Fs 1 
date last modified: 12:10, 26; 
18:100 
deleting: 12:7, 15, 25-27; 18:2, 42, 
100, 105; 19:7; C:3; K:34 
editing: C:2; F:1 
erasing: 03:15; 12:7-16; 18:18; 18:5- 
8, 32; 19:7; B:3; C:3; 3:5; K:10 
extensions: 11:2; 14:52; 18:99; 
22:46-47, 49; C214; K:32-33 
handle of: 16:2, 7; Cs12 
internal (See also Internal for- 


mat): 1221-2, 11, 14-15, 20, 22-23; 


18:10, 45-56; B:3; C:3-4, 17-18; 
K34 


lengths: 12:2, 10, 16, 19-23; 13:18; 
18:5-6, 8, 91-94; 23:30; C:7; K:3 

libraries: 09:19-20, 26, 30; 10:16; 
11:1-3, 6; 13:20-21, 25; 17:14; 
18:34, 48, 50, 100; 22:1, 44, 48, 
50; 28:2-7, 62-69, 71-78, 83; 
C:19; K:1 

listing names of (See FILES com- 
mand) 

margin: 12:12; 18:5-6, 8, 91, 95; 
B:3; C:3; K:3, 22 

moving: 10:14; 11:3; 12:8, 16, 18, 
21; 18:82, 92, 108; C:3 

multiple: 12:22 

naming: 03:15; 04:10; 09:19; 10:8; 
11:2-3, 7, 10; 12:1-3, 5-7, 9, 13, 
16, 26-27; 14:1, 14, 52; 16:3, 8; 
17:4; 18:9, 15, 48, 50, 84, 99-100, 
105, 109; 19:26; 22:46-47, 49; 
28:1, 24, 30, 38-52, 55; C:7, 11, 
14-15; F:1-2; G:2; Ke1, 14, 17, 42 

numbers (See Channel numbers) 

opening: 03:14-15; 04:4; 10:8; 12:2- 
9, 12, 17-22, 24; 14:18, 48, 52; 
16:2-3, 7; 17:10; 18:18, 32, 67-69, 
98-103; 19:2, 38; 22:1, 20, 34, 46; 
23:30; B:3-4, 6; C:3-4, 6-8, 12-20; 
Hel; K:17, 32 

organizing: 01:6; 10:5; 11:1; 12:2, 4, 
14; 18:68; C:12; K:3 

PCK: 18:84 

PICT: 18:84, 109; 19:26; 22:26-28 

PostScript: B:4;, C:6-7, 13-15, 18 

printing: 01:3; 02:6; 03:1, 5, 14-16; 
0421-2, 9: 07:2-3; 09:8, 22, 27; 
10:8, 13; 11:6, 10; 12:2, 5, 8, 10- 
11, 27; 13:4; 14:52; 16:2-3, 5; 18:2, 
57, 77, 91, 103, 107; 22:49; 23:54, 
73; B:4; C23; D:3 

random: 12:2, 4, 10, 14, 16-20; 
18:9, 58, 60, 67-68, 83, 88, 93-94, 
109; J:5 

record: 12:2, 4-5, 7, 14-15, 17, 19- 
21; 18:6, 8-11, 32, 58-68, 83-94, 
109; 22:62; B:3; C:3-14, 20; J:5 

reesize: 12:4-5, 7, 16-17, 19-22; 
18: 6, 18 -69, 83, 88, 93-94, 

; C23, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16; 


a 
S 
Oe 
ta 
tos 
Be 


renaming: 02:1; 12:2, 9, 25, 27; 
18:99; 22:49: Kz11 

saving: 03:15; 09:20; 11:2; 12:1-2, 
26; 14:38- 39, 44, 48, 52; 18: 102 
22:1, 20, 46-47; C2, 6-14; Fi; 
K:33 


True BASIC Language oysiem 


selection by user:22:47 

size:12:7, 10, 16-18, 20-21, 26-27; 
18:8, 10, 32, 68-69, 88, 93, 100; 
B:3; C:3, 8, 10, 12, 14; Ke:3, 22 

stream:12:2, 4-5, 8, 14-15; 18:7, 9- 
10, 58, 60, 67-68, 83, 109; B:3; 
C:4; 3:5; K:3 

switch:11:12; 13:4; 14:11 

text: 04:10; 12:1-5, 7-15, 19, 22, 
24; 14:44-45; 188-11, 32, 44, 55- 
59, 67-68, 83, 91, 95, '99, "101, 
103; 19:11, 35; 23:31: 31, 42, 47, 
50; Bet; C:3-4, 12, 20; K33, 17 

time last modified: 12:10, 26; 
18:100 


zonewidth: 08:15; 12:12; 18:6, 11, 

91, 95; B:3; C:3 

FILLARRAY subroutine: 23:31-32 

FILLFROM subroutine: 23:32 

Finding: 10:5, 8; 12:26; 22:42; 
23:34, 83 

Fixing program errors (See 
Debugging) 

Floating characters: D:4-5 

FLOOD statement: 13:9, 17; 18:35 

Floor function (See INT function) 

FnHLib library: 1:13; 2331-2, 4-5, 
7-9, 12-18, 16; K:1-2, 5, 7-8, 22 

FnTDLib library: 11:13; 23:1-4, 7; 
K:1-2 

FT Lib library: 11:13; 23:1-5, 7; 
K:1-2 


FOCUS ORDER: 19:16; K:46 
FONT METRICS; 19:19, 33-34, 37; 
B:6; K:38, 47 
FONT NAME: 14:45; 1918-19, 33- 
34, 37; 22:16, 41; B:5; K:38, 47 
FONT SIZE: 14:45; 18:98; 19:19, 33- 
35, 37; 22:16, 41; Bz5; K:38, 47 
FONT STYLE: 14245; 18:98; 19:19, 
33-37; 22:16, 41; B:5; K:38, 47 
Fonts 
editor:14:45; K:38 
output:03:5; 22:L6 
FOR statement: 0621-4; 18:33, 36 
FOR...NEXT structure: 02:1, 06:1- 
3, 5; 08:8; 09:3; 10:11, L3, 15; 
17: 11: 18:27, 33, 36, 64, 106; C6; 
E:2; K:11-16 
Foreground color 
current: 13:9, 18-14, 16; 18:7, 12- 
18, 35, 56, 75, 89; 23:100-LD1, 
108-109, 117,119; K:2, 5 
determining:13:1.4, 16; 18:5, 7; K:2 
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number of: 18:8 
in Toolkits; 23:99, 101, 104, 106- 
109, 112-121 
FORCE PALETTE: 19:27; K:42 
FORE COLOR: 19:33-34; K:38 


Format string: 03:8-9, 11-13; 08:11; 


0926; 14:26-27; 18:57, 78, 106; 
22225; C:2, 14; Ds1-4, 6-7; K:13, 
18, 34 
Formatted output: 03:8, 15 
Formatting (See FORMAT utility) 
FP function: 08:6 ; 18:37 
Free memory (See Memory) 
Function keys: 04:6; 1724; 18:2, 25 
FUNCTION statement: 18:23, 25, 
30-37, 48 
FUNCTION structure: 18:25, 31, 
37-38 
Functions 
built-in: 04:7; 08:1-5, 7, 9-11, 13, 
15; 09213, 175 1:1; LED, 11, 13; 
12:21- 22; 13:8, 11, ’99: 16:1; ”18:1- 
109; 22:1: 2321-2, ‘26; C5, 15 
external: 09:28; 10:1, 3, 5, 10, 12- 


14, 16; 181-2, 13; 18:2, 23, 34-35, 


37-38, 80-81; 22:54; 23:1, 87, 
105, 113; G:2-3 

internal: 08:13; 10:4, 10, 12, 14; 
I:1; 18:23-24, 37-38, 49; 23:46, 
58; G:2-3 

invoking: 08:2, 5; 09:19; 10:1-5, 8, 
13; 16:5; 18:1 07 

numeric: 02:3; 08:1, 3, 7-8, 18; 
17:4-6; 18:19, 21, 34, 71, 86-87, 


96, 101-104; 22:54; 23:3-9, 12-13, 


17, 28, 57; BslsC:15; 34-5 

string: 08:1-2, 10-11; 10:3; 17:4, 6- 
8; 18:71; 23:18 

as structures: 01:5-6; 0221; 05:1; 
08:1; 10:1-5; 117; 16:1; 18:2, 15, 
25, 30-38, 61, 85, 87, 105, 107; 
23:87, 105, 113; B:1; K:27 

user-defined: 08:1; 10:10; 11:2, 7; 
17:4; 18:15-16, 22-23 , 31-38, 80; 
23:87, 89, 105, 113, 126; G:2-3; 
Kz2, 9-12, 15 


GET statements 
KEY: 04:1, 6-9; 14:6; 17:10; 18:38 
MOUSE: 04210; 18:24; 18:28, 39; 


C13 
POINT: 04:10; 13:24; 18:39-40; 


C213 
GET _MOUSE swabroutine: 04:1, 10; 


05/97 


13:24-25; 18:2, 28, 39, 73; 22:13; 
B35; C:2, 13, 19; K:12 

Global variables (See Variables) 

GOSUB statement: 18:40, 66, 86; 
C:14 

GOTO statement: 18:40-41, 66, 82, 
109; E:2 

GRAPHICS mode: 18:35 

GRAPHICS mode: 18:35, 90 

Graphics modes (See Screen 
modes) 

Graphics resolution: 13:6; 14:38; 
18:102 


GRAPHIC TYPE: 19:4, 22; K:42 
GRFT_ALINE: 19:4, 22; K:42 
GRFT_ARC: 19:4, 22. K: 42, 
GRFT_CIRCLE: 19:4, 22; K:43 
GRFT_IMAGE: 19:4, 22; K:43 
GRFT_LINE: 19:4, 22; K:43 
GRFT_PIE: 19:4, 22; K:43 
GRFT_POLYGON: 19:4, 22; K:43 
GRFT_POLYLINE: 19:4, 22; K:43 
ee GLE: 19:4, 22; 
143 
GRFT_ROUNDRECT: 19:4, 22; 
K:43 


HEADER$ function: 23:33 

HANDLER structure: 16:7; 18:18, 
31, 33, 40-41, 85, 108 

Help 

files: 14:46; 19:38; B:6 

topics: 09:1 

HEX¢$ function: 23:13 

HEXWS$ function: 23:14 

HIDE window: K:51 

Highlighting text (See Text) 

HISTOGRAM subroutine: 23:107- 
108, 118 

HSCROLL: 14:9, 32-35, 43-47; 19:3, 
5, 13, 20, 27-37; 20:4-5, 7-9; 22:3- 
4, 10, 36-39; K:36-38, 47, 50-52 

Hyperbolic cosine function (See 
COSH function) 

Hyperbolic sine function (See SINH 
function) 

Hyperbolic tangent function (See 
TANH function) 

Hyperbolic functions: 08:6; 10:2; 
11:13; 18:19, 96, 102; 231-2, 4-5, 
7-9, 12, 16; K:1-2, 7-8, 22, 24-25 

IBEAM subroutine:23:109-110 

ICONIZABLE:19:16; K:47 


Identifiers: 01:6; 14:14; 17:4-5, 12; 
18:14, 22-28, 37-38, 40, 62, 73, 
80, 98, 107; 19:4; Cs11 

IDN array constant: 09:13, 19; 174; 
18:1, 18, 41, 52-54, 65, 71, 110; 
B22; C38; J21; K:13 

IEEE 8-byte format: 02:2; 12:2, 14, 
21; 18:65; K:17 

IF MISSING recovery clause: 07:3; 
a 1; 18:21, 44-45, 58, 82, 92; 

IF statement: 01:4; 0524-6; 07:3; 
18:27, 30-31, 41, 66; C:4; E:2; 
K:18 

IF structure: 01:4; 05:1, 4-7; 06:5-6; 
09:3, 28; 18:18, 30-31, 42; K:10 

IF THERE recovery clause: 18:43, 
78, 80, 92, 108; J:5 

IMAGE HEIGHT: 19;26-27; K:43 

IMAGE statement: 18:42, 78; J:5 

IMAGE WIDTH: 19:26-27; K:43 

IMMUNE window: 19:15; 22:10-11 

Increments: 06:2: 10:13; 14:34; 
22:18-19, 37-38; K:28, 31-32 

Indentation: 01:5-7; 03:7; 05:5; 
06:5; 14:44; 19:36; 23:35-37 

Index variable (See Variables) 

Infinite loops (See Loops) 

Inner product (See Dot product) 

INPUT PROMPT: 01:1, 4-7; 0221, 5; 
04:2-3, 5, 9-10; 05:8; 06:3-4; 08:1, 
4, 8-9, 12: 09:3, 55 8-9, 18, 23, 31, 
10:13- 14, ‘Us 12, 10-11; 1255, 12, 
18, 27- 28: 16:5; 23: 25, 29- 34, 57, 
67, 69, 78-19; K:13-15 

INSERTION point: 14:45; K:38 

INT function: 08:6; 18:45, 86 

INTRIM$ function: 23:34 

INV array function: 18:25, 45 

IP function: 08:6; 18:37, 46, 84, 104 

Input 

box: 14:51-52; 22:45 

continuing: 04:3 

excess: 04:3 

from files: 0321, 16; 04:10; 07:1; 
08:13; 09:1, 8: 10:8; Te11: 12i, 3- 
5,7, 9-15, iby ‘19, 21-27: 13:4, 18; 
14:52; 16:3: 17:10- uate 18:6, 8, 43, 
45, 49, 54- 60, 67, 79, 83, 91, "103, 
109; 22:1; 23:30; Bil, 3; C23, 7 
15, 17: F:2; J:5; 2, 13-15 

formatted: 09:8; ‘16:1 

graphical: 03:3, 12; 04:1, 10; 07:1, 
09:4; 13:7-9, 12, 17- 18, "24-B5; 








14:29; 18:2, 17, 28, 39-40, 73, 
100; 19:26, 28, 35, 37; 20:4-6; 
22:13, 16, 33-35; 23:89; B:5; C:2, 
13, 19; K:12 
integer: 09:3 
items: 0421-3, 5; 0 
54-55, 59; B:3- 


1 
18, 24-25; 14:2, 6; 16:5; 17:10; 
18:2, 38; 19:11; 22:4 
23:3-17, 24-25, 2: 
82, 105-125, 133: C: 
Tine: 01:4; 04:1, 3-7, 9-10; 05:8; 
08:8-9, 12; 09:5, 8; 10:13-14; 12:8, 
12- ae 16: 8 cs 18:2, 42-45, 49, 51, 
See 
33, 7; Ce2, 
15- 18, Fel 2d: 
matrix: 02:8; 08: 
18-19; 10:17; Bi24 : 
aa ie a 5 


2a 
or 
SP 
[we] 
bo [oy 
oO 
= 
Ro 
oo 
oO 
a 


5, 0-10: 08 : 


27-28; 1635, 8; 7 Gree 19, 
56; 23:25 - 34 
Je 4 K:18 

INPUT oe 01:4; 02:8; 03:1, 
7; 0421-5, 7-11; 0721-2; 09:4-5, 8- 
9, 11; 10:6; 12:2, 10-14, 24; 14:2; 
16:4-5; 17:2-3, 10-11, 13; 18:43- 
45, 49, 54-56, 67, 91, 106, 19:7; 
23:26, 40; B:4; C:2-3, 10-18; Es1; 
J:2, 4-5 

INPUT PROMPT statement: 02:5; 
04:2; 0923, 5; 10:17; 12:12 

Insertion point: 14:45; K:38 

Installation: 09:19; 18:23, 25; 14:1, 

4, 20, 31, 36; 2321; C:13 

INT function: 08:6; 18:45, 86 

Integer division (See DIVIDE sub- 

routine) 

Integer part function (See INT 

function and IP function) 

Internal color numbers (See Colors) 

Internal files (See Files) 

Internal format 

of files: 12:2, 14 
of numbers: 12:2, 11, 14 





of strings: 12:2, 14 
Internal procedures (See Functions 
and Subroutines) 
Interrupt: 18:100; 2031; 22:50 
INV array function: 09:17, 19; 18:1, 
lias 52-54; B:2; C33, 10; 
IP function: 08:6; 18:37, 46, 84, 104 


Joining lines: 18:56; 22:26-27 
JUSTIFY$ function: 23:34-35 
JUSTIFYARRAY subroutine: 
23:35-36 
J Tee subroutine: 23:36- 
7 


KEEPCHAR$ function: 23:37 
KEY command: 14:18 
KEY EVENTS: 14:43-44; 19:33, 36; 
20:7; 22:39, 41; K:38, 52 
Key input: 04: 7-9; 08: 12; 11:10; 
12:14; 18:24; 17: 10; 18:38; 22: 50, 
52, 56 
Keyboard 
buffer; 04:8-9; 17:10; 18:38; K:12 
ae 14:15-16, 18-19; 19:5; 
245 


KEYPRESS: 14:3, 6, 27, 42-44, 47- 
48; 19:36; 20:2, 7, 9; 22:3-4, 39, 
41; K:38, 51-52 


Keywords: 01:2-6; 02:8; 0524-5, 7-8; 
06:3; 07:1; 10:1: 12:3-5, 18; 13:3, 
ug 20; 17:1, 4, 13; 18:2, 5, 15, 23, 
25, 30-38, 41-47 , 66-68, 10-7 1 
80, 107; C9; E:1; J:3; Ks1, 18 


Laser printer: 12:24 

LBOUND function: 18:46 

LCASE$ function: 18:46 

LEN function: 08:8; 18:46 

LEFT RELATIVE: 19:23, 28; K:38, 
43 

LEFTS function: 23:38 

LET statement: 01:3-4; 02:3, 7-8; 
04:1, 4; 07:1; 08:2; 09:9, 11; 10:2, 
A, 11:7; 16:6; 17:4; 18:1, 18, 38, 
41, 47, 51, 53, 64-65, 70-71, 103, 
110; C:17; Jil, 4; K:18 

LETTERS$ function: 23:39 

Libraries 

accessing: 09:19-30; 11:2-3, 6, 10, 

18; 12:25; 13:25; 18:48; 19:1, 4; 
23:1-2, 65- 72; 0:19 


True BASIC Language oysiem 


creating: 11:13; 18:1-2; 14:1, 9, 26, 
30, 37; 16:4; 2229, 23 
files (See Files) 
loading: 18:48, 62 
LIBRARY statement: 09:19-20, 26, 
28, 30; 11:2-3, 6, 10, 13; 12:25; 
13:25; 18:48; 19:1, 4; 23:1-2, 65, 
68, 72; C:19 
Limits: 02:2; 03:6; 08:8; 11:11; 13:1; 
14:39, 42; 18:79; H:1 
LINE INPUT statement: 04:1, 4-7, 
10; 08:8; 09:5, 8; 12:8, 12-14; 
16:9; 18:2, 49,51, 55; 23:42, 47- 
51; J:4; K14-15 
LINE INPUT PROMPT statement: 
04:5, 9; 05:8; 08:8-9, 12; 10:13- 
14; 23:25, 57; K:14-15 
Line numbers (See also NUM, 
UNNUM, and RENUM utilities): 
01:4-6; 07:4; 14:46; 16:5; 18:34, 
66; 19:36; C:9, 14; E:L G:1, 3; 
Hit; JA, Ke 12, 17, 21 
Lines 
blank: 01:1-7; 02:6; 03:3; 09:5; 
18:57; 23:31-32, 35-36 
blocks of: 23:52 
commenting: 0124, 6; 18:80, 84; 
K:20 


copying: C:14 

deleting: 23:25 

indenting: 03:7, 2335-37 

joining: 22:26-27 

marking: 04:5; 09:5 

moving: 03:6 

restoring: 18:85; E:1 

eo 05:8; 14:16; 19:35; 22:43 
24 


LINES IN PAR: 19:33, 35, 38; B:6; 
K:39 


LJUST$ function: 23:39 
LOCAL statement: 10:5, 8, 17; 
18:49-50, 62, 95; C319; G:3 
Local variables (See Variables) 

Locking records: B:3; Cs4, 16 
LOG function: 18:50 
LOG10 function: 18:50 
LOG2 function: 18:51 
Logical expressions (See 
Expressions) 
Logical operators 
AND: 05:2; 18:19; £7:8-9 
NOT: 05:2; 17:8-9; 19:18; 22:15, 
31-32; K:42, 46 


ral 


OR: 05:2; 17:8 
LOOP statement: 06:3-4; 18:18, 26, 
32, 51 
Loops 
DO (See DO...LOOP structure) 
FOR (See FOR... NEXT structure) 
infinite: 06:3; 18236 
nested: 06:5; 09:7 
Lower bounds (See Subscripts) 
LTRIM$ function: 08:10-11; 10:10; 
18:1, 51, 86, 103; 23:18, 34, 45, 
Ki14 
LOWERS function: 23:40 
LTRIM$ function: 18:51 
LVAL funetion: 23:40-41 
Main program: 01:2; 09:28; 10:1, 4, 
8, 1018; 1151-6, 12; 12:6; 13:21-23; 
14:16; 16:2, 5, 7; 17:14; 18:30, 34, 
48, 80; 23:63-72, 87, 105, 113; 
C:18, 15-16, 19, 21; G:2-3; K:10 
MANYDATAGRAPH subroutine: 
23:111-112, 129, 134 
MANYFGRAPH subroutine: 
23:112-114 
MAPCHAR$ function: 23:41 
Margins 
default: 03:5-6; 12:12, 24; 18:91, 
19:33; Gel 
determining: 0326; 12:12, 24; 18:5- 
6, 8; C:21; K:3, 39 
in files: 12:12; 18:5-6, 8, 91, 95; 
B:3; C:3; K:3, 22 
on printer: 12:24 
on screen: 03:5-6; 12:12; 13:10-11, 
18; 18:8, 17, 91, 101; 23:32; D:2; 
Gil; K:3, 22 
setting: 03:6, 15-16; 12:12, 24; 
18:10-11; 14:43; 18:8, 79, 88, 91; 
23:51; B:3; C33, 10, 21; K:22, 30 
MAT assignment statement: 09:9; 
18:18, 41, 51, 64-65, 110; Jel, 4 
MAT constants: 09:12-18; 17:4; 
18:18, 41, 64, 110; K:1 
MAT statements 
INPUT: 0924-5, 8-11, 19; 10:17; 
12:12-13; 18:51, 54; 23:82; J:2, 4; 
Ke15 
LINE INPUT: 09:5, 8; 12:12; 
18:51, 55; J:4; 115 
PLOT: 18:56 
PLOT ARBA: 18:9-10; 18:56; K:15 
PLOT LINES: 13:9; 18:56; K:15 
PLOT POINTS: 18:9; 18:56; K:15 


HR/O7 


PRINT: 09:4-8, 11, 14-19, 21-22, 
24, 27, 29; 12:13, 27; 18:51, 57; 
23:30, 71-82; J:2; K:15 

READ: 03:4; 09:4-9, 11, 14, 16-18, 
25, 28, 30-31; 10;11; 11:6, 8; 
12:19; 13:23; 14:15-16, 18, 21, 25, 
29-31; 17:13; 18:51, 58; 22:20, 46; 
23:63, 65, 69, 74, 76, 90, 100- 
117, 120, 122; K:15 

REDIM: 0928-11, 21, 24, 27; 12:27; 
13:9; 18:25, 51, 54, 59; 19:6, 25- 
26; 23:86; C21, 8; Jz1; K:16 

WRITE: 12:19; 18:51, 60; K:16 

Math coprocessor (See Coprocessor) 

Mathematical functions: 08:4, 7 

MAX function: 18:60 

MAXLEN function: 17:8; 18:1, 24, 
61; J:4; K:16 

MAXNUM function: 08:7, 13; 
12:23; 16:6; 1'7:4; 18:1, 61, 71, 91; 
29:51, 60-61; 23:28, 51, 57, 69- 
70; C:5-6, 15; H:1; Ke16 

MAXSIZE function: 18:1, 61; J:4; 
K:16 

Memory 

were 09:4, 10; 18:2, 5, 8, 16; 
‘1 


MENT_BAR: 19:5; K:45 
MENT_ITME: K:45 
MENU TYPE: 19:38; B:6; K:45 
Menu bar: 14:1, 10, 15; 19:5, 9, 14 
Menu item 
SEPARATOR: 19:5, 21, 37, 22:20- 
22; B:6; K:45 
TEXT: 14:1, 15, 18-19; 19:5; 22:21- 
22; K:27-28, 45 
Menus 
creating: 04:10; 14:1, 4-5, 7, 15-16, 
18-20, 45; 19:4-5; 22:3 
disabling: 14:19; 19:5, 22; 22:22- 
23; K:27-28, 45 
equivalents (See Keyboard) 
items: 04:6; 14:6, 15-16, 18-19, 22, 
45; 19:5, 7, 21-22, 37; 20:4; 
22:20-23; B:6; K:27-28, 35, 45, 
51 
MENUS command: 14:18 
operation: 14:22 
pop-up: 14:1 
Metanames: 17:1 
MID$ function: 23:42 
MIN function: 18:61 
Minus operator (See Arithmetic 
operators) 


MERY: 19:21; K:45 
MOD function: 08;4-5; 18:61 
Modes (See Screen modes) 
Modules 
and chaining: 18:16 
header: 10:17; 11:4-6; 18:21, 62-63, 
70-71, 80, 95; Gel 
initialization: 1124-8, 12; 12:6; 
loading: 18:16, 62 
name: 1e4, 7, 9-10; 1850, 62 
structure: 11:3-4; 12:6; 18:31, 62; 
K:16 


using: 113-6, 8-10; 18:62 
MORE logical expression:05:2; 
07:3; 12:8; 17:8 
Mouse 
button: 13:24; 14:29; 18:39; 2022-5, 
7; 22:35-36; Ke12, 50-52 
clicking: 14:11, 16, 29, 42; 18:39, 
100; 2021-8; 2226, 24; K:28, 52 
cursor: 13:24; 18:17; 22:24; Ks12 
device:C:13 
double-clicking: 14:29-30; 20:6; 
K:50 


dragging: 14:42 
driver: C:13 
pointer: 13:24; 18:17; 22:24; K:12 
position: 04:10; 13:24; 18:39, 
19:17; 20:2, 8; 22:18; K:12 
operation of: 13:24; 14:11, 48; 
20:4-7; 22:13, 45; C213; K:12 
se 04:10; 18:24; 18:28, 39; C22, 
1 
MOUSE MOVE: 14:47; 19:17; 20:3, 
8; 22:18; K:47 
MS-DOS (See DOS) 
MULTIBAR subroutine: 23:99, 
116-117 
MULTIHIST subroutine: 23:92, 96, 
118-119, 123, 128 
Multiplication (See Arithmetic 
operators) 
Music: 15:1-3; 18:74; K:19 


NCPOS function: 08:8-10, 12; 18:1, 
20, 63-64, 76-77; K:16 

NCPOSR function: 08:8, 10; 18:1, 
20, 63-64, 76-77; K:16 

Negation: 05:2; 17:8-9; 19:18; 22:15, 
31-32; K:42, 46 

Negative increments:06:2 

Nested loops: 06:5; 09:7 
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Networks: 12:1, 10, 24; 1844; B:3 


NEXT statement: 0621-2; 13:8; 15:1; 


18:26-36, 64, 74, 103; C26; E:2 
a aichied subroutine: 23:19-20, 
NICEDATES$ function: 23:44, 56 
NICETIMES function: 23244-46 
NOLET command: C:9 
Nonfatal exceptions: 18:17-18, 32, 

43-49, 55-57, 68, 79-80, 92-94, 

101; B:1-3, 7: C22, 4, 10, 15-19; 

Dsl; J:2, 4 
NOSPACE$ function: 23:34, 45 
NOT (See Logical operators) 
NOW$ function: 23:45-46 
NPLUGCHARS$ function: 23:46 
NREPCHAR$ function: 23:46-47 
NULS$ array constant: 18:64 
Null string: 02:5-6; 04:5; 07:1, 

08:12; 09:4, 13; 10:3, 10, 12-14; 

12:9, 26; 18:14; 14:6, 24, 26, 28, 


38-39, 41, 45-46, 52; 16:4; 17:3, 7; 


18:7, 9, 15, 19-21, 34-35, 43, 47, 
49,53, 59, 63-64, 76-77, 84, 100; 
19:11, 26; 20:2; 22:3, 13, 16, 20, 
24, 26, 30, 41, 46-47, 51-52, 55, 
58; 23:19-20, 32-43, 52-53, 100- 
109, 117-121, 130-131 

i function: 12: 21; 18:59, 65, 83; 


tr format (See IEEE 8-byte 
format) 
NUM$ function: 12:21; 18:59, 65, 
Numbers 
accuracy of: 03:4; 08:7; 12:10-11, 
14; 18:2; H:1 
as arguments: 04:7; 08:2-7, 9, 11; 
09:17, 21-22; 10:2-3, 8; 11:8; ‘2:5; 
14:22; 17:5, 19; 18: 14, 25, 37- 38, 
46, 53, 79, 90, 96, 98: 19:1, 14; 
22:55; 23:3-9, 25-28, 55,57; Bed; 
C:1, 5, 10-11, 18, 20 


in arrays: 02:3: 0931-4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 


14-15, 17, 20-26, 29; 10:3, 7-8; 


Ls1, 3-4; 14:16, 29, 37, 52; 1754-5, 


12-13; 18:14, 18, 23, 27, 36-38, 
45, 52-60, 96, 98, 103, 110; 19:6, 
14 23:30-31, 62, 66- 67, 70- 81, 
99, 109, 112, 116, 121; B:2; C:10; 
G:2-3; K:7- 11, 16- 17, 21, 24 
binary: 09:23, 31; 18:72; 19:18; 


22:15-16, 32, 52-53; 23:10-11, 66, 


69, 78-79; K:5, 7 


as constants (See Constants) 

converting to strings (See STR$ 
and NUMS$ funetions) 

decimal: Az1 

display of: 03:1-5, 8-9; 04:2, 4, 10; 
05:6-7; 06:2, 5; 07:3-4; 08:2, 4-5, 
8, 11-12; 09:6, 23; 12:11; 13:6; 
18:71, 78; 23:34; B:7; C35; D:1-2, 
4,6; J:5 

in expressions (See Expressions) 

formatting: 02:2; 03:3, 9; 09:6; 
14:26, 43; 20:6; 22:25; 23:11, 25; 
D:3; K:34 

hexadecimal: 11:13; 23:1-2, 10-11, 
13-14; A:l; Ke7, 12 

octal: 11:13; 2331-2, 10-11, 15; K:7, 
7 


packing: 08:18; 12:3, 22-23; 18:72, 
104; C:14 

rounding: 03:10; 08:2, 5; 18:3, 45, 
86; 23:132; K:21 

two's complement: 23:14 

as variables (See Variables) 

Numeric coprocessor (See 

Coprocessor) 


OBJECT subroutine: 13:2; 14:1, 30; 
18:65, 101; 19:1, 3-9, 11, 13-15, 
17, 19, 21-29, 33-37; 22:2, 4-6, 
22; Kel 

OBJM_COPY: 19:3, 6; K:35 

OBJM_CREATE: 19:3-5, 29; K:35 

OBJM_ERASE: 19:3, 7; K:35 

OBJM_FREE: 19:3, 7; K:35 

OBJM_GET: 19:3, 6, 14, 20-21, 26- 
27. 20:4-6; 22:5; K:35 

OBJM_PAGESETUP: 19:3; K:35 

OBJM_PRINT: 19:3, 11; K:35 

OBJM_SCROLL: 19:3; K:35 

OBJM_SELECT: 19:3, 7; K:35 

OBJM_SET: 19:3-4, 6, 14, 16, 20- 
21, 25-28; 22:4; K:35 

OBJM_SHOW; 19:3, 6; K:35 

eee SYSINFO: 19:3, 11; 22:5; 

335 
Poe TXE_ADD_PAR: 19:3, 13; 


OBIM ae _APPEND_PAR: 19:3, 
13; K 

OBJML THI: DEL, PAR: 19:3, 13; 
K:36 


OBJM_TXE_HSCROLL: 19:3, 13; 
K:36 


True BASIC Language sysiem 


OBJM_TXE_RESUME: 18:3, 12; 
K:36 

OBJM_TXE SUSPEND: 19:3, 12; 
K:36 

OBJM_TXE_VSCROLL: 19:3, 13; 
K:36 


OBJM_UPDATE: 19:3, 8; K:36 

OBJT_CONTROL: 19:4; K:35 

OBJT_GRAPHIC: 19:4; K:35 

OBJT_GROUP: 19:4-5, 29; K:35 

OBJT_MENU: 1924-5; K:35 

OBJT_WINDOW: 19:4; K:35 

OCT$ function: 23:15 

Odometer order: 09:4-5; 18:54-55, 
57-60 

ON GOSUB statement: 18:2, 66; 


C214; Bel 
ON GOTO statement: 18:2, 66; 
C:14; Esl 
ON radio button: 14:22 
Open-clause 
ACCESS: 18:67 
CREATE: 03:15; 18:67 
definition: 18:67 
ORGANIZATION: 18:67-68 
RECSIZE: 12:5, 16, 20, 18:58, 68, 
83; C:16 
OPEN statements 
with files: 03:15; 04:10; 11:11, 
12:2-4, 6-9, 16, 20; 13:4-5; 14:8; 
16:3; 18:67, 108; C:3-8, 12, 14, 
19-20; G:2 
PRINTER: 03:14-15; 09:8; 12:24; 
18:67-69; 23:33; B:4; C3; K:17 
SCREEN: 11:11; 13:3, 5; 18:10, 18, 
67-69; 22:7, 12; 23:124, 183; Cs4, 
16; K:18 
Operators 
arithmetic (See also Aritinmetic 
operators): 02:3; 09:13, 16; 174 
logical (See also Logical opera- 
tors): 05:2-3; 17:8 
string (See Concatenation) 
OPTION statements 
ANGLE: 08:7; 11:9; 18:21-22; 
14:37, 18:3-4, 11, 19, 21, 25, 28- 
30, 63, 69- 10, 81, 67, 96, 101; 
23:2-9, 12, 16: C9; 6:23; K:8 
ARITHMETIC: 18:69-70; K:18 
BASE: 17:2, 13; 18:46, 63, 69-70, 
96; C:9; G:2-3; K:18 
COLLATE: 18:69-70; KsL8 
NOLET: 01:3-4; 02:8; 17:4; 18:47, 


O5*k 


naex 


63, 69-71; C9; G:2-3; K:18 
TYPO: 10:17-18; 11:3, 5; 18:50, 63, 
69,71; C9, 19; G:2-3; K:18 
USING: 18:69, 71; D:7; K:18 
usage: 11:4-5; 18: 63, 69: G3 
Options menu: 14:18 
OR Gee Logical operators) 
ORD function: 04:7; 08:12; 18:71, 
Al, €:9 
Order of evaluation (See 
Expressions) 
ORG clause (See ORGANIZATION 
clause) 
ORGANIZATION clause (See 
Open-clause) 
Output 
to files: 08:1, 15-16; 04:10; 07:1; 





08:13; 09:1, 8; 10:8; 11:11; 12:1, 3, 


5, 7,9, 11-27, 13:4, 18; 18:6, 8, 
45, 49, 55-68, 79, 83, 91, 95, 103, 
109; 22:1; B:3; C:3, 5, 7; F:2; Ke2 

font (See Fonts) 

formatting: 03:8, 15 

full sereen: 18:1; C:5 

listing program: 03:15; 04:2; 08:8; 
09:8-10, 21, 24; 10:10, 17; 11:6; 
12:23; 14:29, 31-32; 16:2; 18:21, 
58, 66, 80, 82; Gel 

printing graphics: 03:1, 5; 12:7; 
13:1, 10; 14:8, 36; 18:57, 99; 
19:11, 22; 22:19 

printing matrices: 04:2; 07:3; 
09:4-8, 11-25, 27, 29; 12:13, 27; 


13:25; 17:11; 18:51, 57, 79; 22:46; 


23:30, 64-65, 67, 69, 71, 73-77, 
81-82; C17; 3:2; K:15 
printing text:12:2, 9-10, 24; 18:68; 

19:11 

OVAL HEIGHT: 19:25; K:43 

OVAL WIDTH: 19:25; K:43 

PACKB format: 08:13 

PACKB subroutine: 08:13; 12:22- 
23; 18:2, 72, 104-105; C:14; K:18 

PAGE HORIZONTAL: 19:21; K:47 

PAGE VERTICAL: 19:21; K:47 

PAGEDOWN: 14:35, 47; 20:4-5, 8; 
22:3, 36; K1 

PAGELEFT: 14:35, 47; 20:4-5, 8; 
22:3, 36; K:51 

PAGERIGHT: 14:35, 47; 20:4-5, 8; 
22:3, 36; K:51 





PAGEUP: 14:35, 47; 20:4-5, 8; 22:3, 


36; K:51 


045/07 


Parameters 
and arguments: 08:2; 10:2-10, 14; 
18:14, 16, 37-38, 80, 98; 19:14; 
C:18 
arrays as: 10:3-4, 7-9, 17; 18:14, 
23, 37-38; 19:14; C:11, 20; Gel 
channel numbers as: 10:8; 11:11; 
12:5-6; 13:20; 22:55; G:1 
expressions as: 10:2 
to functions: 08:2; 10:2-5, 7-9, 13- 
14, 17; 12:5; 18:25, 37-38, 80-81, 
95; 22:54; G:4; K:3, 35 
numbers as: 08:2; 09:32; 10:2-3, 7- 
8, 15; 11:11; 12:5; 13:20-21; 18:10, 
14, 16, 23, 25, 37-38, 80-81; 
19:14; 20:2; 22:43, 55, 59; B:2; 
C:11, 18; G:2 
passing by reference: 10:6, 8-9; 
18:14, 28, 37-38 
passing by value: 10:2, 7, 9, 16; 
18:14, 16, 37-38, 98; 19:4-5, 21; 
23:19, 27, 35, 48, 55, 84, 104, 
123-124, 127, 180; C:9 
passing mechanism: 10:2, 7; 18:16, 
28, 37-38, 73, 80 
strings as: 08:2; 09:32; 10:3, 6-7, 
14-15; 18:23, 37-38; 19:4, 11, 14; 
22:55; B:2; Fs1 
to subroutines: 09:27-28; 10:5-9, 
14; 12:5-6; 14:22; 18:14, 23, 25, 
28, 73; 19:14; 22:17-18, 36-37, 
54-55; K:35 
Pasting text (See Text) 
Paths: 09:19-22, 24-31; 11:2-3, 13; 
12:1, 3, 9, 13, 25-27; 18:25; 14:4, 
9, 14, 16, 18, 20, 23, 26, 29-31, 
37, 48-51; 16:5; 19:9, 11, 17; 
22:30, 46-49; 23:1; K:3 
PAUSE statement: 15:4; 18:73 
PBP_BDIAG: 19:17 
PBP_CROSS: 19:17; K:42, 46 
PBP_DIAGCROSS: 19:17; K:42, 46 
PBP_FDIAG: 19:17; K:42, 46 
PBP_HOLLOW: 19:17; K:42-48 
PBP_HORZ: 19:17; K:42, 46 
PBP_RUBBER: 19:17; K:43, 48 
PBP_SOLID: 19:17; K:42-43, 46, 48 
PBP_VERT: 19:17; K:42, 46 
PC-DOS (See DOS) 
PEEK function: 12:15 
PEN COLOR: 14:41; 19:17, 24; 
22:13-14, 30-31; K:43, 47 
Pen modes: 19:18, 24; 22:15, 32; 
K:26, 31, 42, 46 


tl 


PEN PATTERN: 19:17, 24,38; 

22213-14, 30; B:6; K243, 48 

PEN STYLE: 14:18, 41: 19:17, 24; 
22213-14, 30; K:43, 4 

PENS_DASH: 19:17; K:43, 48 

PENS_DOT: 19:17: K:43, 48 

PENS_SOLID: 19:17; K:43, 48 

PI function: 08:7; 18:73 

PICT file (See Files) 

Pictures 

PICTURE statement: 13:20; 18:31, 
34-35, TL, 95; G:2-3 

PICTURE structure: 05:1; 10:1, 
10; U1; 13:1, 20-21; 17:4, 14; 
18:31, 33, “38, 23, 80; C:12- 13; 
Ea; G22- 

ee on (See 
Transformations) 

er subroutine: 23:97, 121, 
L 





Pixels 
in a window: 13:6-7; 18:6, 9; 
3 


determining color of: 13:6, 19-20; 
18235; 19:18; 22:14, 30 
resolution: 18:6; 14:38 
PLAY statement; 15:1-4; 18:73-74, 
96; C:6 


PLOT statements (See also MAT 
statements) 
abbreviated form: 061; 13:7-8, 23- 
24; 14:9; 18:56, 75-76 
AREA: 13: 9; 18:56, 75 
LINES: 13: 7, 9; 18: 75 
POINTS: 13: 7: 18:76 
TEXT: 13:10-12; 18:76 
PLUGCHARS$ function: 23:47-48 
PLUGMIKX$ function: 23:48 
PLUGSTR$ function: 23:49 
Plus operator (See Arithmetic oper- 
ators) 
Pointer (See Mouse) 
Points (See PLOT statements) 
Ports 
modem:K:6 
serial:22:55, 62 
POS function: 08:9; 18:76 
ye HORIZONTAL: 19:20; 
348 
POSITION VERTICAL: 19:20; K:48 
POSR function: 18:77 
PostScript 
files: B:4; C:6-7, 13-15, 18 











journalling: B:4; C:6-7, 15, 18 
Precision (See Numbers) 
Preface bytes (See Assembly lan- 
guage) 
Preprocessors (See DO utilities) 
Print separators: 01:3; 03:2-3, 5-7, 
9-10, 12; 04:2, 7; 06:6; 08:8; 09:5- 
6, 19; 10:17; 12:12-13; 16:4; 17:3; 
18:11, 57, 78-79; 23:25; De2-3, 5 
PRINT statement: 01:3; 03:1-3, 6-8, 
12, 15; 04:1-2, 7, 10; 06:6; 08:2, 
11; 09:3, 5-7; 10:6, 11, 13; 12:7, 
11-14, 24; 18:8, 10-13; 18:11, 32, 
57, 77-79, 97, 101; Cs3, 12, 17; 
D:1-2, 7; J:2 
PRINT USING statement: 02:1; 
03:1, 4, 8-16; 08:11; 09:6, 16; 
12:11, 18; 18:42, 57, 71, 106; C:2, 
14; Ds1-17; J:2, 5; K:13, 15, 19 
Print zones: 03:5, 7-8; 06:6; 09:5; 
18:11, 57, 78-79; D:1; Ke4, 23 
Printers 
margin: 12:24 
opening a channel to: 03:14-15; 
09:8; 12:7, 24; 18:67-69; 23:33; 
B:4; C:3; Ks 
ports (See Ports) 
trouble-shooting: 12:24; 18:69, 84, 
90, 92, 105, 109; B:4; C:3, 18 
PRIVATE statement: 11:4-6, 8; 
19:2, 14, 62-63, 80; E:2; K:20 
Procedures (See Functions and 
Subroutines) 
PROGRAM statement: 17:2; 18:16, 
80; C210-12; F:2 
Program units: 04:2; 07:1; 08:7; 
10:10-12, 16-17; 11:1, 3-7; 12:5; 
16:2, 5, 7; 17:1, 8, 5, 7,9, 11-14; 
18:3, 13, 21, 23, 50, 62; C:15; Gs 
Programs 
closing: 11:4; 12:6 
compiled: 10:18; 11:1, 3; 12:2, 20; 
18:16, 68; C22, 5, 13-14, 20 
creating: 10:11; 12:2, 20, 25; 14:11, 
36; Fel 
editing: 01:5; 14:32, 42; 19:31-32; 
formatting: 12:10; 23:26; C:5, 11 
listing names of (See FILES com- 
mand) 
naming: 12:13; 13:16; 18:23-24; 
191; C15; G:2 
opening: 03:14-15; 04:4; 12:4, 6, 
13; 18:98; C214; G:2 


printing: 01:3; 02:6; 03:1, 5, 14-15; 
04:1-2, 9; 07:2-3; 09:22, 27; 
10:18; 11:6, 10; 16:2, 5; 18:2, 103, 
107; Ds3 

renaming: io 2 


03:7, 12, 14:04 aes : 
08:3, 5, a 09:1 4, 12,20; 0:11, 
; 46 


; 14 
25; 15:4 16 aes 5 1T: 6; 18: sal 15, 


saving: 03:18; C: 13-14 

stopping: 04:4, 6-8; 05:7; 06:3; 
08:12; 09:3; 11:10; 12:1, 6; 14:3; 
15:4; 16:1-2, 4, 7; 18:15, 30, 35, 
39, 73, 107; 22:12, 55; C:2; K:24 

switch:11:12; 13:4; 14:11 

PROPORTION HORIZONTAL: 
19:20; K:48 

PROPORTION VERTICAL: 19:20; 


PSORTS subroutine: 23:62, 73-74, 
PSORTS subroutine: 09:31; 23:64, 
75, 81 


PUBLIC statement: 11:5, 7; 18:23, 
50, 62-63, 71, 81, 95, 98; 28:114; 
C: 8, 19- 90); G: 2, 

PUNCTS fanction: 28:49-50 


Quadratic equations: 05:5-6 

Quitting: 01:1, 5, 7; 04:7; 08:4; 
09:23; 14:3, 15-19, 49-51; 22:20; 
23:25, 57-58, 67, 69, 78-79; Fei 

Quote mark: 02:5; 07:1; 17:3; 18:21, 
49; 23:49; C:2, 8 


RAD function: 08:7; 18:81 

Raising to a power (See Arithmetic 
operators) 

Random files (See Files) 

RANDOMIZE statement: 08:6; 
18:81, 86; G:2 

READ statement: 02:8; 07:1-3; 
09:4-5, 8: 11:8; 12:15, 17, 19-21, 
23; 17:3, 10-11; 18:58, 82-83, 93- 
94, 106; 23:26, 40 

Reclaiming memory (See Memory) 

Record files (See Files) 

Recovery clauses: 17:11 

RECSIZE clause (See Open-clause) 

RECTANGLE: 13:6, 16-17, 21; 


14:36, 39-40; 18:12-13; 19:4-6, 12, 


True BASIC Language oysiemn 


14, 17, 22-28, 25-28, 30, 32-33, 
38; 22:10-11, 26-29; B:6; K:26, 
40, 43-44, 48 
Recursion: 10:1, 4 
Redimensioning: 09:8-9, 22; 18:3, 59 
Relational operators: 05:1-2, 8; 
17:9; 23:62-72; C:7 
REM statement: 01:6; 18:33, 84 
REMAINDER function: 08:5; 18:84 
Renaming files (See Files) 
REPCHAR$ function: 28:48, 50 
REPEAT$ function: 08:2, 11; 18:85 
Repeating statements (See Loops) 
REPMIX$ function: 23:48, 51 
REPSTR$ function: 23:49, 51 
Reserved words: 17:4; 18:71; C213 
ee statement: 12:8, 13; 18:85; 


RESIZE BOX: 14:9, 14; 19:10, 15; 
22:10; K:48 

Resolution (See Graphics resolu- 
tion and Pixels) 

RESTORE statement: 07:4; 18:21, 
85; J:4 

acre statement: 16:4; 18:41, 85, 


RETURN (See CHAIN statement) 

Return key: 04:1-2, 5-7; 055-6, 8; 
08:8-9, 12; 09:5, 7, 10, 12, 16-17, 
19, 22- 27, 32; 10:13-14; 11:10; 
13:24; 14:2, 6, 43-44, 46, 49; 16:5; 
18:2, 39; 19:2, 8, 10, 16, 36; 20:2; 
22:3, 6, 35, 39, 41, 44; 23:24-34, 
55, 63, 68, 72, 78; K:12 

RETURN statement: 18:40, 66, 86 

REVERSE$ function: 10:13; 23:52 

REVERSEN subroutine: 09:22, 25; 
23:76, 80 

ae subroutine: 09:22; 
23:7 

RIGHT RELATIVE: 19:23, 28: 
K:40, 4 

RIGHT arrow: 19:10, 21; 20:4-5; 
K:51 


RIGHTS function: 28253 

RJUST$ function: 23:53 

RND function: 08:5; 18:81, 86; Gs2 

RNDSTR$ function: 2325 4-55 

ROMANS$ function: 23:55 

ROTATE transformation (See 
Transformations) 

ROUND function: 08:2, 5; 18:86; 
23:28, 57; C:12 


Index 


RTRIMS$ function: 18:86 
Running programs (See Programs) 
RUNTIME function: 18:87 


Saving 
files (See Files) 
images (See BOX KEEP state- 
ment) 
programs (See Programs) 
screens: 12:2; 13:17 
workspaces (See STORE com- 
mand) 
SCALE transformation (See 
Transformations) 
Scientific notation (See 
Exponential notation) 
Scope: 10:10, 16; 11:1, 12:6; 18:40, 
65; E:2; Gil-3, 5; Js3 
Screen 
clearing: 04:7; 11:10; 13:14, 18, 20, 
18:12; 22:15, 31 
coordinates: 18:1-4, 6; 14:8-9; 
18:10, 12; 19:14; 22:2, 8-11; C:4 
editor: 12:10 
modes (See Screen modes) 
reversing: 13:19-20; 22:2 
scrolling: 14:33 
Screen modes (See also individual 
modes) 
default: 14:28; 18:91; 19:32 
determining: 18:5, 9; K:3 
graphics: 18:35, 90 
switching: 15:3 
Scripts 
files (See Files) 
Scroll bar 
PAGE INCREMENT: 14:83; 22:18, 
38 
POSITION: 14:33-35; 19:20, 30; 
22:17, 37; K:28, 32, 39, 48 
PROPORTION: 19:20; K:39, 48 
Searching and replacing (See 
CHANGE and TRY commands) 
SEARCHN subroutine: 23:66, 78 
SEARCHS subroutine: 09:23; 
23:68, 79 
SEC function: 18:87 
SECH function: 10:2; 23:16-17 
Secant function (See SEC function) 
SELECT CASE structure: 04:8; 
05:1, 7; 18:14, 87; C211; K:5, 22 
SELECT window: 20:8; K:51 
Selecting text (See Text) 


05/97 


SELECTION MODE: 14:28; 19:32; 
22:34; K:40 
Semicolon (See Print separators) 
SENSITIVE: 19:28, 33; 22:6; K:40 
Serial ports (See Ports) 
SET statements 
BACK: 18:14; 18:7, 88-89; K:22 
BACKGROUND COLOR (See 
SET BACK statement) 
COLOR MIX: 13:15; 18:7, 88, 90; 
19:17-18; K:22 
COLOR: 13:12-17, 21; 18:7, 88-90; 
19:17-18; C13; K:22 
CURSOR: 03:6-7, 15-16; 04:7-9; 
12:12; 13:10; 18:7, 79, 88, 90, 101; 
C:5; K:22 
DIRECTORY: 12:9, 25; 18:8, 88, 
90; Ks22 
MARGIN: 03:6, 15-16; 12:12, 24; 
13:10; 18:8, 79, 88, 91; 19:36; 
23:51; B:3; C:3, 10, 21; K:22 
MODE: 18:88, 91; K:22 
NAME: 12:9; 18:88, 91 
POINTER: 12:8, 12-13, 15, 18-19; 
18:10, 60, 85, 88, 92-93, 109; B:3; 
C7; K:22 
RECORD: 12:4, 15-16, 18, 20-21; 
18:10, 83, 85, 88, 92-94: Bs3; C:3, 
7, 12; K:4, 22 
RECSIZE: 12:7, 16, 20-22; 18:10, 
58, 60, 68, 83, 88, 93-94, 109; 
B:3-4; C:3, 12; K:22 
TEXT JUSTIFY: 13:11-12; 16:4; 
18:11, 76, 88, 94; C:10; Ks22 
WINDOW: 06:1; 11:9; 12:22; 13:1, 
5-21; 14:8, 20, 37; 18:11, 73, 88, 
94; 19:16, 28; 22:2; B:5; C:2, 4, 
16, 20; K:23 
ZONEWIDTH: 03:6, 15-16; 09:5; 
12:12, 24; 18:10; 18:11, 79, 88, 91, 
95; B:3; C:3, 21; K:23 
SETANGLE subroutine: 23:92, 
122-123, 126 
SETBARTYPE subroutine: 23:92, 
117, 119, 123 
SETFONT function: 14:13-14, 45; 
22:16, 41; K:30-31 
SETGRAIN subroutine: 23:88, 93, 
106, 114, 124-125 
SETGRAPHTYPE subroutine: 
23:94, 123, 125 
SETGRID subroutine: 23:95, 126 
SETHLABEL subroutine: 23:95, 
127 


ane) 


SETLAYOUT subroutine: 23:96, 
100, 102, 108, 110, 117, 119, 128 
SETLS subroutine: 23:96, 129 
SETTEXT subroutine: 23:97-131 
SETTITLE subroutine: 23:98, 130 
ee subroutine: 23:98, 
SETYSCALE subroutine: 23:132 
SGN function: 18:4, 95 
SHARE statement: LL, 10; 12:6; 
18:25, 62-63, 95; C:19; G3 
Shared variables (See Variables) 
SHEAR transformation (See 
Transformations) 
Shell commands :K:6 
SHIFT transformation (See 
Transformations) 
SHORLDAIES function: 28:44, 55- 


Signum function (See SGN func- 
tion) . 

Simple-statement: 18:41, 66; B:2 

SIN function: 18:96 

Sine function (See SIN function) 

ser HORIZONTAL: 19:21; 

34. 

SINGLE INCREMENT: 19:31; 
22:18, 38; K:40 

SINGLE VERTICAL: 19:21; K:48 

SINGLE button: 14:28, 30 

SINH function: 18:96 

SIZE function: 09:10; 18:96 

SKIP REST clause: 12:17; 18:82-83; 
B33; C:4, 18; 3:5 

Slash operator (See Arithmetic 
operators) 

Slider; 14:32-35; 19:2, 20, 30-31, 
20:4-5; 22:17-18, 37-38; K:28, 32, 
39, 48, 50-52 

SOLID MEX: 19:18: K:48 

SORTN subroutine: 09:21, 23:70- 
71, 78, 80, 132, 134 

SORTPOINTS subroutine: 23:84, 
104, 132-134 

SORTPOINTS2 subroutine: 
23:111, 192-134 

SORTS subroutine: 09:20-21, 23; 
23:72-13, 79, 81 

ae statement: 15:1, 4; 18:74, 

6 





Square root function (See SQR 
function) 
SQR function: 08:1-3; 18:97 
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Stand-alone programs (See 
Applications) 

START ARROW: 19:25; K:44 

START RANGE: 19:20, 30-31; 
K:40, 48 

START RANGE HORIZONTAL: 
19:20; K:48 


START RANGE VERTICAL: 19:20; 
K:48 


START X: 14:36; 19:25-26; K:44 

START Y: 14:36; 19:25-26; K244 

Startup file (See Seripts) 

Step size: 18:36; 22:62 

Stopping a program run (See 
Programs) 

STOP statement: 18:30, 97 

STOP X: 19:25-26; K:44 

STOP Y: 19:25-26; K:44 

STR$ function: 08:11; 12:15; 13:1 1- 


12; 14:3, 34-35; 19:8; 18:1, 78, 97; 


23:73; K:24 
Stream file: 12:2, 4-5, 8, 15; 18:7, 9, 
58, 60, 68, 88, 109; B:3; C:4; K:3 
Strings 


as arguments: 04:7; 0822, 8, 10-12; 
09:22; 10:6-7, 13-15; 12:26; 14:14, 


35, 38; 18:17, 63-64; 19:11, 14 
22:4, 51-52; 23:25-28, 32, 34, 37, 
40, 45, 52, 55; Bs2; F:1-2; J:4 

in arrays: 02:5; 09:1-2, 5-6, 8, 13, 
19-26, 30; 10:3, 15; 12:10; 14:30, 
44, 51; 17:4, 6-8, 12; 18:3, 13, 23- 
94, 37-38, 52-64, 71; 19:6; 22:2, 
40; 23:29, 62, 64, 68-69, 72-73, 
15, 77, 79, 81-82; B:2; C10, 17, 
F:2; J:4; K:8, 17, 21, 30 

concatenating (See 
Coneatenation) 

as constants (See Constants) 

converting to numbers (See VAL 
and NUM functions) 

expressions (See Expressions) 

formatting: 03:8-9, 11-13; 08:11, 
09:6; 14:26-27, 39; 18: 57, 65, 78, 
106; 19:27; 22 24-26: 23: 26: C: 2, 
14, D:1-7; XK: 13, 18, 34 

joining (See Concatenation) 

maximum length: 0225; 03:13; 
12:3, 17, 20; 1'7:6-8; 18:24, 45, 47, 
49, 54-56, 59, 61, 83, 94; 22:52, 
59, 61; B:l; C217; Ds5; Hs1; J22, 
4, K:9, 16 

packing: 08:13; 12:28; 18:72, 104; 
K:18 


quoted: 02:5; 04:3, 5; 07:1; 12:14; 
17:2-3, 6-7; 8:53.53; 3: C22; D:1, 
substrings: 02: 5-7) 08: 8-9, 11, 1 
17:6-7, 18:5, 47, 52-53: 22:63: ; 
23:38, 42, 51, 53, 65- 69, 72; Js 
unquoted: 17:2-3; 18:43, 49 
as variables (See Variables) 
Structures (See individual struc- 
tures) 
STRWIDTH function: 18:1, 98; K:24 
SUB structure: 10:4, 6-8; 18:31, 98 
Subdirectories (See Directories) 
Subroutines 
built-in: 08:5, 13; 09:19; 11:5, 13; 
12:22, 25; 14:1, 48; 18:1-109; 19:1; 
20:1; 22:1, 5, 44, 48, 62; 28:1; Ke1 
external: 09:26, 28, 30; 10:1, 5, 8, 
11-14, 16; 11:1; 12:6; 18:14, 35, 
80, 98; 22:54; 238:63-66, 68, 70- 
72, Fil; G:2, 5 
internal: 10:8, 11-12, 14-15, 17; 
1:1; 16:7; 18:14, 49, 98; 22:6; 
G:2-3, 5 
invoking: 08:5; 09:19-21; 10:1, 3, 
5-8, 12, 14-15; 12:5-6; 13:25; 16:5- 
6; 18:2, 14, 28, 98, 107; 19:8, 11; 
23:19, 29, 31-82, 37, 43, 85, 88, 
90, 100, 102, 108, 110, 117, 119, 
129; C11; Fst; K:5 
as structures: 01:6; 05:1; 08:1; 
09:28; 10:1, 5-6; 12:5-6; 13:20; 
16:7; 18:2, 15, 31, 35, 37, 41, 61, 
73, 85, 105, 107; 22:6, 21, 23; 
Cs11; E22; K:5, 10, 27 
Subscripts 
lower bound:09:3, 10; 17:13; 18:46; 
22:9, 33 
range ‘0f:09: 4, 10; 17:18; 18:26-27, 
53-54 


7 
4; 
4 


upper bound:09:3, 9-10; 17:13; 
18:104 


Substrings (See Strings) 

Subtraction (See Arithmetic opera- 
tors) 

eee subroutine:23:28, 56- 


Spats directories (See 
Directories) 

Switching disk drives (See Disk 
Drives) 

Switching files (See Files) 

Switching modes (See Screen 
modes) 

Syntax:17:1, 6; 18:16, 23, 52; 23:2- 


True BASIC Language System 


10, 12-99, 101, 103-133; B:6 

SYSTEM subroutine: 12:25; 18:99; 
22:2, 48 

SYS_EVENT subroutine: 18:39-40, 
ae 19:31, 36-37; 20:1-5, 7, 

TAB function: 03:6-7, 15-16; 12:12; 
16:3; 18:79, 101; C:17; 3:2 

TAN function: 18101; C:1 

Tangent function (See TAN function) 

TANH function: 08:6; 18:1, 102; 
23:2-4, 6, 8-9, 12-13, 17, 28, 57; 
J:4; K:25 

TBD subroutine: 18:102; 19:2; 22:44 

TC_CHECKBOX_ CREATE: 14:23, 
25; 22:23; K:25 

TC_ CHECKBOX. GET: 14:23-24, 
22:23; K:2 

TC_CHECKBOX_SET: 14:23-24; 
22:23; K:25 

TC_CLEANUP: 14:4, 6, 17, 21-22; 
22:3; K:25 

TC_EDIT_CHECKFIELD: 14:26- 
27, 22:26; K:25 

ae EDIT. CREATE: 14: 26; 22:24; 


Or 





10. EDI. GETTERT: 14:27; 22:24; 


mi ap SETFORMAT: 14:26, 28: 
22:24, 96; K:25 

TC_EDIT SETTEXT: 14:28; 22:24; 
K:25 

TC_ENV_SET: 22:9; K:25 

TC_ERASE: 14:5-7, 10-12; 22:5; 
K:25, 29 

TC_ EVENT: 04:9; 18:25; 14:3-6, 13, 
16-17, 20-34, 43- AT; 18:39- 40; 
20:1; 22:3-4, 13, 20-21, 35-42: 


K:25 
TC_FONTSAVAILABLE:14:14, 46; 
22:9, 41; K:25 
TC_FREE: 14:7, 14; 22:6; K:26 
TC_GET: 22:4; K:26 
TC_GETRECT: 22:7-8; K:26 
ae 14:9; 22:9; 
:26 


TC_GETSYSINFO: 22:5; K:26 

TC_GETTEXT: 22:9; K:26 

TC_GRAPH_CREATE: 14:35-39; 
22:26-28; K:26 

TC_GRAPH_GETIMAGETOBOX 
14:39; 22:29: K:26 

TC_GRAPH_SCALE: 14:37, 40; 
22:30; K:26 


O50" 


TC See eae 14:37; 
22:28; K 

TC GRAPE ‘SETARC. 14:36; 
22:28; K:26 

TC_GRAPH_SETBRUSH: 14:41- 
42; 22:31; K:26 

TC_GRAPH_SETDRAWMODE: 
22:31; K:26 

TC! GRAPH SETIMAGE: 22:28; 
K:2 


TC tae SETIMAGEFROM- 
BOX: 14:39-40; 22:29; K:26 
TC_GRAPH_| SETIMAGEFROM- 

FILE: 14:39-40; 22:28-29; K:26 
TC_ GRAPH SETPEN: 14:41; 
22:30; K:26 
TC_GRAPH_SETPOLY: 14:37-38; 
22:27; K:26 
TC_GRAPH_SETROUNDRECT: 
14:36; 22:28; K:26 
TC_GRAPH_SHIFT: 14:40; 22:29; 
K:27 
TC_GROUPBOX_CREATE: 14:24- 
25; 22:32; Ks27 
TC_INIT: 14:4, 6, 9, 14, 16, 18, 20, 
23, 26, 29- 31, 33, 37; 22:3, 12; 
K:27 


TC_LISTBOX_CREATE: 14:28-29; 
22:34; K:27 

TC_LISTBOX_GET: 14:29-30; 
22:35; K:27 

TC LIST3OK SET: 14:30; 22:34; 
K:27 


TC_LISTBTN_CREATE: 14:30, 
22:33-34; K:27 

TC_ LISTBIN GET: 14:31; 22:33; 
K:27 


TC_LISTEDIT_CREATE: 14:31, 
22:33-34; K:27 

TC_LISTEDIT_GET: 14:32; 22:34; 
K:27 


92:91; K:27 
TC_MENU_ADDMENU: 14:19-20; 
27 


TC_MENU_ADDITEM: 14:19; 





2 
TC_MENU_DELITEM: 14:19; 
22:21; K:27 














TC_MENU_GETENABLE: 14:19; 
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22:23; K:27 
TC_MENU_GETTEXT: 1419; 
22:22: K:27 


TC_MENU_SET: 14:4, 15-16, 18- 
19; 22:20-21; K:27 

TC MENU SETCHECK: 14:15-17, 
19; 22:22; K:28 

TC “MENU. "SETENABLE: 14:19; 
22:22; K:28 

TC_ MENU. SETTEXT: 14:19; 
22:20, 22; K:28 

TC_PIXTOUSER: 22:6-7; K:28 

TC_PUSHBTN_CREATE: 14:4, 8, 
20; 22:35; K:28 

TC_RADIOGROUP_CREATE: 
14:21-22; 22:35; K:28 

TC_RADIOGROUP_ON: 14:22; 
22:36; K:28 


TC_RADIOGROUP_SHT: 14:21-22; 


22:36; K:28 
TC_RADIOGROUP_SETTEXT: 
22:36; K:28 
TC_SBAR_CREATE: 14:32-34; 
22:36; K:28 
TC_SBAR_GETINCREMENTS: 
14:32, 34; 22:38; K:28 
TC_SBAR_GETPOSITION: 14:3, 
32, 34; 22:37; K:28 
TC_SBAR_GETRANGE: 14:32, 34; 
22:37, K:28 
TC_SBAR_SETINCREMENTS: 
14:32-34; 22:36, 38; K:28 
TC_SBAR_SETPOSITION: 14:32- 
34; 22:37; K:28 
TC_SBAR_SETRANGE: 14:32-34; 
22:36-38; K:28 
TC_SELECT: 14:27; 22:6; K:28 
TC_SENSITIZE: 22:6; K:28 
TC_SET: 14:13; 22:4; K:28 


TC_SETLIST: 14:5, 28-29, 32; 22:9, 


33-34; K:27, 29 
TC_SETRECT: 14:13; 22:7-8; K:29 
TC_SETRECTPIXELS: 22:8; K:29 
TC_SETRECTUSERS: 22:8; K:29 
TC_SETTEXT: 14:3, 24-25, 34-35; 
92:8, 23-24, 35, 38; K:29 
TC_SETTEXTJUSTIFY: 14:25; 


TC_SETUNITSTOPIXELS: 22:2, 6, 


10-11, 23-27, 33, 35-39; K:29 

TC_SETUNITSTOUSERS: 22:6, 
10-11, 23-24, 27, 3, 35-36, 38- 
39; K:29 

TC_SHOW: 14:4-5, 7, 9-12, 14, 16, 


uke) 


20, 23, 26, 29-31, 33, 37; 22:5, 
10-12, 27; K:25, 29 
TC _SHOW_ "DERAULT: 14:5; 2235: 
29 


ms STEXT. CREATE: 14:24-25, 
33-34; 22238: K:29 

TC_TXED_APPEND: 22:40; K:29 

ee OPY: 14:45; 22:42; 


TC_TXED_CREATE: 14:33, 42; 
22:39, 41; K:29 

TC_TXED_CUT: 14:45; 22:42; K:29 

TC_TXED_FIND: 14:46; 22:42: 


K:29 
TC Te | GETCURSOR: 22:43; 
K2 


TC “TEED _ GETSELECTION: 
22:43; K:29 

16 TXED GRTTEXT 1444; 
22:40; K:29-30 

bs acai 14:45; 22:42; 


TC_TXED_READTEXTFROMAR- 
RAY: 14:44; K:30 

TC_TXED_| READTEXTFROM- 
FILE: 14:44; K:30 

pee RESUME: 14:44; 22:42; 

TC_TXED_SETCOLOR: 14:45; 
22:41; K:30 

TC IKED SETCURSOR: 22:43; 

TC_TXED_SETCUTCOPYPASTE: 
14:45; 22:49; K:30 

TC_TXED SI ETFONT: 14:45; 
22:41; K:30 

a eames 14:43; 

TC_TXED_SETSELECTION: 
14:46; 22:43: K:30 

TC_TXED SETTEXT: 14:44; 
22:39-40; K:30 

TC_TXED SETTRAPCHAR: 14:44; 
22:39, 41; K:30 

TC_TXED_SUSPEND: K:30 

TC_TXED_WRITETEXTTOAR- 
RAY: 14:44: K:30 

TC_TXED_WRITETEXTTOFILE: 
14:44; K:30 

TC_USERTOPIX: 22:6-8; K:30 

TC_WINHSBAR_GETINCRE- 
MENTS: 14:32; 22:19; K:31 

TC_WINHSBAR_GETPOSITION: 
14:32; 22217; Ks32 











TC_WINHSBAR_GETRANGE: 
14:32; 22:18; K:32 

TC_WINHSBAR_SETINCRE- 
MENTS: 14:32; 22:18; K:32 

TC_WINHSBAR_SETPOSITION: 
14:32; 22:17; K:32 

TC WINHSBAR | SETRANGE: 
14:32; 22:17-18; K:32 

TC_ WINVSBAR. GETINCRE- 
MENTS: 14:32; 22:19; K:32 

TC_WINVSBAR,_GETPOSITION: 
14:32; 22:17; K:32 

TC_ WINVSBAR.. GETRANGE: 
14:32; 22:18; K:32 

TC_ WINVSBAR_ SETINCRE- 
MENTS: 14:32; 22:18; K:32 

TC_WINVSBAR_ SETPOSITION: 
14:32; 22:17; K32 

TC_ WINYSBAR_ SOME NE: 
14:32; 22:1 

i WIN ACTIVE: te 11; 22:6, 12; 


TC WIN, CHILDCREATE: 22:2, 











& 


TC.WIN CREATE: 14:4, 7, 9-10, 
12, 14, 32; 22:2, 10, 39; K:30 
ae WIN GETTITLE: 14: 18; 22:13; 


me WIN. MOUSEMOVE: 22:13; 
K:31 


TC_WIN_NOHIDE: 22212; K:31 
TC_WIN_PAGESETUP: 22:19; 
K:31 


TC_WIN_PRINT: 22:19; K:31 

TC_WIN_REALIZEPALETTE: 
22:15; K:31 

TC_WIN_SETBRUSH: 14:41-42; 
22:14-15, 31; K31 

TC_WIN_SETCURSOR: 14:13; 
22:13; K:31 


TC_WIN_SETDRAWMODE: 22:15; 


K:31 
TC_WIN_SETFONT: 14:13-14, 
22:16; K:31 
TC_WIN_SETPEN: 14:41; 22:13- 
14, 30; K:31 
TC_WIN_SETTITLE: 14:9-10, 13- 
14, 16; 22:18; K:31 


TC_WIN_SWITCH: 14:8, 11-13, 18; 


22:6, 12; Ked 1 
TC! WIN SWITCHCURRENT: 
K:31 


TC_WIN_TARGET: 148, 11, 22:6- 
8, 12; K:31 


TC_WIN_UPDATE: 22:19; K:31 
ee elec 14:14; 22:13; 
31 
Te Geet 14:52; 22:46-47; 
K:3 


1D) “GETTIMEOUT 14:49; 22:47, 


1, SNPUL 14:51; 22:45; K:32 

TD_INPUTM: 14: Bl; 22: 45. 46; 
K:33 

TD_LIST: 14:52; 22:47; K:33 

TD_MESSAGE: 14:50; 22:45; K:33 

TD_SAVEFILE: 14:52; 22:46-47; 


K:33 
eS aut 14:49; 22:47, 
233 


TD_WARN: 14:27-28, 49-50; 22:44- 
45; K:33 

TD_YN: 14:50; 22:45; K:33 

TD_YNC: 14:50; 22:45; K:33 

Temporary files: 23:54 

Text 


attribute bytes: 18:32; 19:5, 13, 15, 


17, 21-38; 22:39; B:6; K:25, 28, 
35, 37, 52 

copying: 12:2; 14:45; 22:42 

cursor (See Cursor) 

cutting: 14:45; 22:42; K:29 

deleting: 19:3 

files (See Files) 

justification (See SET TEXT JUS- 
TIFY statement) 

modes (See Screen modes) 

output: 03:5; 13:1, 10-12; 14:44; 
18:68 

pasting: 14:45; 22:42 

selecting: 14:25, 28, 30, 42, 44-46, 
48; 19:3, 32-33, 35-36; 22:38, 41- 
43, 45; K:27, 29-30, 33, 40-41 

TEXTEDIT: 02:5; 11:9; 18:2; 1421-2, 
4-7, 9, 11-18, 21-25, 28, 30, 32, 
35-42; 18:2, 29, 65, 98, 101; 19:1- 
9, 11-17, 19, 21-38; 20:2; 2221-8, 
16, 22-32, 38; B:5-6; G1, 4; K:1, 
17, 25-27, 29, 35, 37, 41-49 
text editor 

ACTIVE: 19:8, 33; 22:6; K:37 

BACK COLOR: 19:34 

BORDER: 14:42-43; 19:33-34; 
22:39; K:37 

BORDER COLOR: 19:34; K:37 

LINE: 03:2-3, 7; 04:9; 05:8; 08:8; 
09:5; 13:11; 14:46, 51; 18:44, 90; 


True BASIC Language system 


19:36; 22:40, 43; 23:31-32, 35-36; 
K:25, 29, 38-39 
MARGIN: 12:24; 13:10, 13; 14:42- 
43; 18:17, 91; 19:3, 33; 22:39; 
23:32; K:30, 39 
MAX WIDTH: 13:10; 18:17; 23:20, 
34-35, 39, 53; K:6, 13-14, 21, 39 
MOUSE EVENTS: 14:43; 19:36; 
20:7; K:39, 52 
NUM CHARS: 19:35 
NUM LINES: 19:33; K:39 
NUM PARS: 19:33; K:39 
TXE_MOUSE: 14:43, 48; 20:7, 9; 
22:39; K:39, 52 
TIME function: 08:13; 12:26; 18:87, 
102; 23:44 
Time, setting: 0221; 13:4-5; 14:24- 
29, 33, 41, 43; 18:89, 94; 19:12, 
16; 22:13, 20, 24, 35-38, 60 
TIME$ function: 08:13; 12:26; 
18:87, 102; 23:44 
TIMEOUT input option: 1844-45, 
49, 55-56; B:4; C:10, 13, 17; J:4- 
5; K:32 
Timing a program (See Programs) 
TODAY$ function: 23:44, 58 
TOP RELATIVE: 19:24, 29; K:41, 
44 
TRACE utility 
TRACE statement: 18:22, 102- 
103; J:5 
and variables: 12:23 
Transformations 
and BOX statements: 13:20, 23; 
18:11, 28; 22:6 
combining: 13:1 
and DRAW statements: 139:20-22; 
18:1, 27-29, 73, 75; 22:30 
matrices: 13:23 
on pictures: 13:2 1-23; 18:1,11, 28, 
39, 73 
ROTATE: 18:20-22; 18:1, 27-29, 70 
SCALE: 13:20, 22; 18:1, 27-28 
SHEAR: 13:22; 18:1, 27-28, 70 
SHIFT: 13:21-23; 14:40; 181, 27- 
29; 22:30 
Transpose (See TRN array function} 
TRAP CHAR: 19:33, 36; K:41, 52 
Trigonometric functions: 08:3, 6-7; 
18:3, 70; 28:2; K:18 
TRIM$ function: 18:103 
TRN array function: 09:17-19; 18:1, 
52-54, 103; K:33 
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Index 


TRUNCATE function: 08:5; 18:103 

TXE HSCROLL: 19:3, 13; 20:7, 9; 
22:4; Ke36, 52 

TXE KEYPRESS: 14:43-44, 48; 
20:7, 9; 22:4, 89, 41; K:38, 52 

TXE MOUSE: 14:48, 48; 20:7, 9; 
22:39; K:39, 52 

TXE VSCROLL: 19:3, 13; 20:7, 9; 
22:4; K:36, 52 


UBOUND function: 18 104 

UCASES function: 18:104 

UNIQS function: 23:59 

UNIX: 18:16, 100; 19:9, 26; 22:9, 20; 
Jl; K:25 

UNLOCK statement: B:3; C:4, 16, 

20 

Unlocking records: B:3; C:4 

UNPACKB function: 08:13; 12:22- 

23; L&1, 72, 104-105; 22:62; 

C14 Ke34 

Unquoted strings (See Strings) 

UNSAVE statement: 12:7, 26; 

18:105; 19:7 

UNTIL (See DO loop) 

Upper bounds (See Subscripts) 

UPPERS function: 23:59 

USE statement: 16:3, 7; 18:105, 107 

USING (See PRINT USING state- 

ment) 

USINGS function: 08:8, 11; 18:106; 
23:26, 34; C:2, 14, D:1 

















VAL function: 08211-12; 16:8; 18:1, 
106; 22:25; 23:11, 26-28, 40-41, 
58; C:15, 17, 20 

Variables 

environment: 19:11 
global: 10:5, 8, 10, 14; 11:1, 5, 7; 
G:5; K:20 
index: 06:1-2, 5-6; 08:8; C:6 
local: 10:1, 10, 12, 14, 16-17; 11:1, 
6; 18:49-50, 62, 98; 19:27; C:19; 
32; Kel4 
numeric: 02:2-5, 7; 03:11; 04:1, 6; 
06:1; 07:3; 08:3, 8, 13; 09:1-2, 16, 
22, 27, 32; 10:3, 7, 9, 15; 11:1, 3-4, 
12:9-15, 19, 21; 18:14, 24; 14:9; 
17:4-5; 18:3, 14, 21, 23, 36, 43, 
53, 83; 19:4; 22:3; 23:28-29, 56; 
C5, 9, 13, 17-18, 20; G:2-3; J:1, 
4; K:9, 13, 20 
public: 10:17; UL:4-7; 14:5; 18:23, 
62-63, 81, 98; 19:1, 4 28:89, 113, 
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115; C:19-20; G:2-3; K:9, 20 
shared:10:1, 10-11, 14-15, 17; 11:3- 
6, 10; 14:5; 18:37-38, 50, 62-63, 
81, 95; C:19; G:3; K:24 
string:02:2, 5-7; 03:1, 8; 04:5; 
07:2-3; 08:13; 0921-2; 10:3, 6-7, 
15; 12:3, 5, 12, 15, 17, 19-20, 22- 
23, 25; 18:14, 18; 14:9, 18, 44, 46; 
17:3-4, 6-8; 18:5, 13, 17, 21, 23- 
24, 43, 53, 61, 83; 19:6, 8, 11, 27; 
22:10-11, 45; C:5, 9, 17, 20; Dsl; 
J:4; K:9, 13 
Vectors (See Arrays) 
VISIBLE window:14:7, 11; 19:8; 
22:12-13 
VSCROLL: 14:9, 32-35, 43, 47; 19:3, 
5, 18, 20, 27, 33, 37; 20:4-5, 7-9; 
22:3-4, 10, 3639; K:36-41, 49-52 


WEEKDAY function: 23:60-61 

WEEKDAY$ function: 23:60-61 

WHEN ERROR IN: 12:5; 16:3-8; 
23:54; C36, 15; KK:34 

WHEN ERROR USE: 16:7; K:34 

WHEN structure: 12:5; 16:1-3, 5-6, 
9; 18:2, 15, 31, 33, 40-41, 78-79, 
101-108; C:15; H:2; K:10, 34 

WHILE (See DO loop) 

WINDOW statement: 11:11; 13:1, 4- 
6; 14:8, 11-13, 20; 18:11, 94, 101, 
108; 22:2, 12; C:4, 16, 20 

Windows 

activating: 14:10-18, 15, 47; 18:17, 
100; 19:3, 7-8; 20:1-38; 22:12; 
K:30-31, 35 

clearing: 03:5; 04:7; 11:9-11, 18:12- 
15; 14:9; 18:17, 32, 89; 19:18; 
22:15-16, 27; 6 

closing: 03:3; 04:7; 18:4; 14:6, 9, 
14; 18:17; 19:15, 17; 20:3; 22:12; 
K:46 

coordinates, screen: 13:1-6; 14:8-9; 
18:10, 12, 39; 19:14; 22:2, 7-8, 10- 
11; C24; K:26 

coordinates, window: 11:10-11,; 
13:1-8, 20, 24; 14:7-10, 12, 20, 37, 
42; 18:17, 94; 19:8, 14, 28; 20:8; 
22:2, 6-8, 10-11, 23-24, 27, 32-33, 
35-36, 38-39; B:5; K:4, 23 

default:11:11; 14:9, 16, 20, 23, 26, 
29-31, 37; G:l-2 

framing:18:17; 14:7 

identifying: 13:2; 14:10-11, 14; 
22:11 
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opening: OSs1, 12; He11-12; 12:3, 7; 
18:3-5, 20; 14:8, 10; 18:9, 98, 108; 
22:6, 12: Ce4, 16; K:18 

switching: 11:11-12; 13:4, 10, 20; 
ig 11-13; 22:6, 12; C:4; K:31, 

WINT_DOC: 19:15; K:49 

WINT_DOUBLE: 19:15; K:49 

WINT_NOBORDER: K:49 

WINT_PLAIN: 19:15; K:49 

WITH (See CHAIN statement and 
DRAW statement) 

WRITE statement: 12:17-19, 21; 
14:40; 18:60, 108-109; C:12 


XOR function: 23:17 


ZER array constant: 09:12; 18:110 

Zonewidth: 08:6, 15-16; 09:5; 12:12, 
24; 13:10; 18:6, 11, 57, 79, 88, 91, 
95; Bs2-3; Cs3, 10, 21; Gel; Hel; 
K:4, 23 





<Mmoa— 
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True BASIC Language System 
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